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AVAILABILITY  IN   CANDIDATES   FOR  TEQE   PRESIDENCY. 


BT     JU    MITCfiSLL.. 


When  General  Scott  was  selected  as  the  whig  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  the  impression  very  generally  prevailed,  we  believe,  that  no 
other  man  in  the  party  would  prove  so  available  a  candidate.  The 
failure  to  elect  him  has  had  the  efiect  to  create  in  the  minds  of  men 
some  distrust  as  to  the  policy  of  relying  too  much  upon  what  many 
have  considered  as  availability,  and  now  it  is  said :  *  Let  us  present  our 
candidates  to  the  people  solely  on  their  merits,  without  any  reference  to 
their  particular  qualifications  for  popularity ;  let  us  trust  to  the  good 
sense  and  discernment  of  the  people :  they  are  too  wise  to  be  wrought 
upon  again  by  empty  cider-barrels,  'coon-skins,  and  such  fooleries.' 
Without  doubt,  they  are  too  wise  to  be  influenced  by  any  such  nonsense  ; 
and  they  were  also  too  wise  in  1 840.  The  cider-barrels  and  the  'coon-skinB 
did  nothing  of  themselves  alone  to  elect  Harrison  president :  it  was  only 
as  they  served  as  emblems  of  the  simple  tastes  and  habits  of  that  good- 
natured,  kind-hearted,  and  hospitable  old  man.  And  the  people  cannot 
be  misled  as  to  what  is  emblematic  of  the  character  of  the  men  they 
are  solicited  to  vote  for.  Every  one  knows  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  made  the  same  commotion  with  cider-barrels  and 
'eoon-skins,  if  the  object  of  such  commotion  had  been  to  elect  Webster 
or  Cass,  instead  of  Harrison.  The  people  are  not  apt  long  to  run  after 
cider-barrels  and  'coon-skins  when  the  cider  and  the  'coons  are  gone. 
When  there  is  one  link  in  the  chain  uniting  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency to  the  human  race  that  is  almost  a  non-conductor —  a  link  over 
which  deep  and  fervid  sympathies  caimot  well  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  —  he  has  but  a  small  chance^  of  being  elected.  *  Love  thyself 
last,*  was  one  part  of  Wolsey's  advice  to  CromwelL  These  three  words 
form  the  broad  foundation  of  all  popularity. 

It  is  generally  thought,  in  this  country  at  least,  we  believe,  that  *  we 
are  a  good-looking  people  ; '  and  it  is  a  fact  much  more  easily  susceptible 
of  proof,  that  we  are  a  somewhat  peculiar  people.     By  glancing  hastily, 
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at  some  of  these  prominent  peculiarities,  we  shall  be  much  better  able 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  sort  of  qualities  are  likely  to  prove  avail- 
able in  candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  in  office-seekers  generally. 

The  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  Americans  is  one  of  their  prominent 
traits  that  is  much  dwelt  upon.  There  is  a  gutta-percha  pliability  of 
disposition  and  temper,  which  prevents  them  from  being  cast  down  and 
discouraged,  however  great  may  be  the  misfortunes  and  reverses  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  They  never  make  a  great  loss  ^^^thout 
considerable  gain ;  they  seldom  fall  a  great  distance  without  bouncing 
up  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  Like  Blucher,  they  never  know  they 
are  beaten,  but  rise  after  every  defeat,  however  hopeless  it  may  seem  to 
others,  and  fight  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Read  the  lives  of  our 
prominent  men,  and  observe  how  great  a  variety  of  fortune  many  of 
them  have  experienced.  If  Patrick  Henry  had  been  able  or  willing  to 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  his  business  when  he  kept  a  small  grocery, 
his  shop  might  have  supported  him,  and  his  name  have  remained 
unknown  to  fame.  Gen.  Greene  could  not  reconcile  his  taste  for  books 
and  his  military  ardor  with  his  labors  at  the  forge ;  so  he  doffed  his 
leather  apron  and  quaker's  coat,  bade  adieu  to  his  young  wife,  and 
emlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  A  bungling  use  of  the  lap-stone  and  awl 
made  Roger  Sherman  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Elihu  Burritt  threw  down  his  blacksmith's  hammer,  and  a  short  time 
after,  was  astonishing  the  great  and  learned  of  the  old  world  by  his 
powers  as  a  linguist,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning.  John  Neal  and 
John  Pierpont,  so  distinguished  as  poets  and  prose-writers,  were  once 
together  in  the  dry-goods  business.  After  two  failures,  one  was  driven 
to  the  magazine  and  newspaper,  and  the  other  went  to  the  pulpit.  They 
soon  achieved  great  eminence  in  their  new  avocations.  Even  t^'o  or 
three  reverses  in  business  were  necessary  to  develop  the  peculiar  but 
world- renowned  talents  of  Bamum.  Some  distinguished  preachers 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  occupations  before  they  became  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  They  have  been,  perhaps,  shoe-makers,  peddlers,  school- 
teachers, horse-jockeys,  and  what  not,  before  they  reached  the  pulpit. 
Their  varied  experience  has  enabled  them  to  carry  to  the  profession  of 
the  ministry  a  practical  knowledge  of  hmnan  nature,  which  makes 
their  preaching,  if  they  have  talent,  very  effective.  Coarse  tastes  and 
habits,  too,  a  ready  adaptation  of  disposition  to  circumstances,  almost 
enables  them  to  leave  off"  with  their  old  clothes. 

Instances  of  this  kind  in  the  old  countries,  are  the  exceptions  ;  in  this 
country  they  are  the  rule. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
old  world  there  is  but  little  versatility  of  talent  among  the  people  at 
large.  Generation  after  generation  follows  in  the  foot-steps  of  its  illus- 
trious or  ignoble  predecessors.  Children  almost  invariably  follow  the 
same  avocations,  or  are  brought  up  to  the  same  employments,  that  their 
fathers  pursued  before  them.  In  this  country,  it  is  entirely  different. 
Boys  with  or  without  education  take  to  this  or  that  emplo)Tnent,  that, 
for  the  time  being,  *pays  the  best,*  and  they  generally  feel,  while 
retaining:  it,  that  they  will  only  remain  at  it  till  something  better  offers. 
They  very  seldom  feel  settled  at  any  thing,  but  are  constantly  looking 
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for  somethmg  better.  This  is  a  predominating  feeling  with  them  until 
nearly  or  quite  middle  age,  when  they  are  apt  to  become  fully  persuaded 
what  calling  in  life  they  are  best  qualified  for.  We  are  not  sure  that  it 
is  any  particular  harm  for  a  man  to  box  the  compass  of  occupations 
and  experiences  in  his  early  years.  If  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 
a  rolling  snow-ball  gathers  a  good  deal  of  snow ;  and  how  much  more 
is  moss  worth  than  snow  ?  The  host  of  miscellaneous  facts  a  man  thus* 
acquires,  and  the  varied  experience  he  undergoes,  afibrd  a  broad  and 
firm  foundation  to  build  a  fine  superstructure  of  character  upon  ;  and, 
so  there  be  no  wear  and  tear  of  moral  principle  in  preparing  flie  foun- 
dation, it  does  not  matter  much  whether  a  man  '  commence  life,'  as  it 
is  called,  at  twenty  or  thirty,  or  forty,  even.  Dr.  Johnson  commenced 
studying  Greek  when  he  was  seventy ;  and  if  a  man  has  leisure  at  that 
age,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  for  him  to  commence  his  education  then,  than 
to  omit  it  altogether. 

The  old  adage,  *  Jack  at  all  trades  and  good  at  none,'  never  originated 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans  have  very  conclusively 
shown,  that  a  man  can  be  Jack  at  all  trades,  and  good  at  all.  The 
fact  is,  *  a  real  live  Yankee '  (no  better  opportunity  probably  will  ofier 
for  a  httle  necessary  national  hyperbole,)  will  crowd  more  activity, 
energy,  and  enterprise  into  a  new  pursuit  that  he  may  enter  upon  ;  will 
do  more  to  develop  it,,  and  draw  out  all  the  advantages  to  himself  It 
is  susceptible  of  yielding,  in  five  years,  than  most  old  countrymen  can 
in  their  life-time.  For  this  reason,  versatility,  instead  of  rendering  a 
man  unfit  for  success  at  any  thing,  is  more  likely  to  make  him  success- 
ful at  every  thing  he  undertakes.  An  opinion  prevails  with  many,  that  ver- 
satiHty  and  profundity  cannot  well  be  associated  together.  We  very  much 
doubt  if  Brougham  would  have  been  a  more  profound  lawyer  or  states- 
man, if  he  had  left  literature,  science,  and  almost  every  thing  else  alone. 
The  great  literary  acquirements  of  Story,  Legare,  Choate,  and  others, 
did  not  prevent  them  irom  being  profoundly  versed  in  the  law.  Caesar 
was  none  the  worse  general  because  he  excelled  as  a  statesman,  a  writer, 
and  an  orator.  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Hancock  were  none  the 
worse  statesmen  for  being  good  accountants,  and  the  former  for  being, 
beside,  a  good  general.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  as  a  general  thing, 
that  versatility  of  talent  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  imusual  activity 
and  industry.  The  versatile  man  thinks  quicker  and  more  intensely, 
has  more  mental  life  and  energy,  than  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  all 
concentrated  upon  the  same  objects,  whose  labors  are  all  directed  in 
the  same  channel.  Elasticity  of  spirits  and  versatility  of  talent  gene- 
rally go  hand  in  hand ;  and  it  seems  a  wise  provision  of  nature  that 
they  diould  ;  for  a  man  Avith  a  large  endowment  of  the  latter  requires 
the  aid  of  the  former  to  sustain  him,  and  carry  him  through  the  multi- 
plicity of  enterprises  into  which  he  is  led. 

We  deem  these  prefatory  remarks  necessary  to  a  consideration  of 
availability  in  some  prominent  men  talked  of  as  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  Certain  qualities  in  a  man  may  be  much  more  popular 
with  one  nation  than  with  another,  although  there  are  qualities  of  the 
heart  which  win  their  way  with  the  whole  human  family.  Napoleon 
is  said  to  have  imderstocd  French  nature  to  perfection ;  but  his  know- 
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ledge  of  human  nature  was  less  remarkable.  His  popularity  with  any 
other  nation  beside  the  French,  probably  would  have  been  less 
imbounded ;  but  such  men  as  Cimon,  the  Grecian  General,  and  Mark 
Antony,  notwithstanding  their  great  vices,  would  be  popular  among  any 
people  at  any  age  of  the  world.  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  CsBsar  words  which  describe  some  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  Mark 
Antony: 

'Antojtt, 
Learc  thy  lascivious  wassails !    When  thou  onco 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slewest 
HiBTius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Bid  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  sayages  could  suffer ;  thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did  deign 

I  The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge : 

Yea,  like  a  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thoubrowsedst :  on  the  Alps, 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  and  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honor  that  I  speak  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lanked  not.' 

We  presume,  too,  he  made  no  ostentation  about  being  obliged  to  eat 
what  little  he  had,  hastily. 

The  four  most  prominent  men  talked  of  as  candidates  for  the  next 
presidency,  beside  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair,  we 
believe,  are  Everett,  Seward,  Houston,  and  Douglas.  We  propose  to 
glance  hastily  at  the  life  and  character  of  each,  regarding  them  more 
I  especially  with  a  view  to  availability  as  candidates  for  the  presidency, 

i  Edward  Everett,  the  greatest  living  orator,  the  aU-accomplished,  ripe 

scholar,  the  experienced  statesman,  and  the  perfect  gentleman,  would 
confer  great  honor  upon  the  presidential  chair,  if  chosen  to  fill  it. 

Nature  dealt  v^  liberally  with  Mr.  Everett  in  the  outset,  and  cir- 
cumstances and  his  own  exertions  have  done  the  rest.  The  son  of  a 
clergyman,  he  graduated  £rom  Harvard  College  at  a  very  early  age, 
with  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  abilities.  On  leaving  college,  he 
first  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  theo- 
logy ;  and  on  the  death  of  Buckminster,  the  most  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  time,  was  called,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  to  fill  his  place. 
Great  as  was  the  renown  of  his  predecessor,  the  fame  of  the  youthful 
Everett  soon  almost  eclipsed  it.  People  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
hear  him,  and  his  reputation  for  great  eloquence  spread  far  and  wide. 
Fired  by  a  noble  ambition  for  excellence,  he  labor^  with  such  untiring 
energy  and  assiduity  that  he  soon  impaired  his  health,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  ministry.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  spent  several  years 
travelling  through  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  On  Us  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  made  G-reek  Professor  in  Harvard  College.  Soon 
after  this,  the  editorship  of  the  North  American  Eeview  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  that  venerable  quarterly  was  conducted  by  him  for  many  years  with 
marked  ability.  Its  pages  now  glisten  with  more  than  fif^  brilliant 
essays,  on  every  variety  of  topic,  Uiat  have  been  contributed  to  it  by  his 
fertile  and  inexhaustible  pen.    He  was  but  little  upward  of  thirty 
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when  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress,  a  post  that  he  filled  with 
pnreat  credit  for  about  ten  years.  He  was  then  chosen  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  contmued  to  fill  that  office  until  he  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  London.  This  was  an  office 
that  he  was  admirably  calculated  to  reflect  the  highest  honor  upofti ; 
and  the  United  States  has  never  been  more  ably  represented  at  that 
court,  than  in  his  person.  On  his  return  from  England,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Harvard  College,  has  since  been  Cabinet  Minister,  and  is 
now  United  States  Senator. 

What  a  rich  and  varied  experience  he  has  crowded  into  the  period 
intervening  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  sixty !  More  than  all,  he 
has  occupied  no  position  and  filled  no  office  that  he  did  not  confer  as  much 
honor  upon  as  he  received  from  them.  No  man  in  the  United  States, 
probably,  has  been  brought  in  more  immediate  contact,  through  all  his  life, 
with  the  conservatism  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  than  Mr.  Everett ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  great  wealth  and  very  gentlemanly  tastes, 
habits,  and  associations,  we  know  of  no  production  from  any  other  dis- 
tinguished man  in  the  Union,  breathing  a  more  wholesome  and  pure 
democracy,  than  his  address  before  the  Colonization  Society  at  Washing- 
ton, a  year  or  two  ago.  It  contains,  however,  but  the  sentiments  of 
his  early  years,  again  reiterated  and  enforced,  after  a  larger  experience 
and  a  more  mature  judgment.  We  make  one  short  quotation  from  lus 
early  writings  on  'Aristocracy  * : 

'  It  requires  a  hundred  years  to  raise  human  weakness  to  beatific  purity ;  but  the 
hundred  years,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  will  do  it.  What  subsists  to-dav  by 
violence,  continues  to-morrow  by  acquiescence,  and  is  perpetuated  by  tradition ;  till  at 
liiat  the  hoary  abuse  shakes  the  g^y  hairs  of  antiquity  at  us,  and  gives  itself  out  as  the 
wisdom  of  affcs.  Thus  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason  are  made  to  yield  to  a  long  suc- 
cession of  follies.  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  aristocratic  system  at  the  present 
day.  Its  strong-hold  with  all  those  not  immediately  interested  in  it,  is  the  reverence  of 
antiijuity.* 

In  his  manners,  Mr.  Everett  is  dignified  and  somewhat  reserved,  but 
bland  and  afiable.  He,  however,  lacks  that  hearty,  careless,  free-and- 
easy,  good-natured  manner,  which  has  distinguished  some  of  our  great 
men,  Jackson  and  Clay,  for  instance,  and  which  '  tells '  so  much  for 
availability  in  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

There  is  in  some  men  a  constitutional  good-nature,  a  gayety  and 
heartiness  of  manner,  which  no  amount  of  education  or  experience  of 
irroatness  can  afiect.  One  of  this  kind  was  Judge  Story.  It  is  said  that 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  man  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  has  the  blood  of 
all  the  Howards  running  in  his  veins,  when  in  this  country,  called  one 
day  at  his  house  in  Cambridge,  and  found  him  with  a  large  party  of 
young  children,  his  fine,  benevolent  countenance  radiant  with  perBpiration 
and  delight,  all  sliding  down  the  bannister  on  the  stairs.  A  fourth-rate 
lawyer,  whose  dignity  was  his  principal  capital,  (not  regarding  the 
iini>o:f^ibility  of  his  being  so  engaged,)  would  have  felt  extreme  morti- 
fication at  being  found  on  such  an  occasion  in  such  undignified  employ- 
ment. We  doubt  if  Mr.  Everett  has  ever  been  found  by  any  of  the 
Howards,  or  the  Smiths  even,  sliding  down  stair-banmsters  since  early 
boyhood,  but  no  one,  we  presmne,  would  be  surprised  to  find  Seward  or 
Houston  so  engaged,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  *  the  Little  Giant  * 
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ledge  of  human  nature  was  less  remarkable.  His  popularity  with  any 
other  nation  beside  the  French,  probably  would  have  been  less 
imbounded ;  but  such  men  as  Cimon,  the  Grecian  General,  and  Mark 
Antony,  notwithstanding  their  great  vices,  would  be  popular  among  any 
people  at  any  age  of  the  world.  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  CaBsar  words  which  describe  some  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  Mark 
Antony: 

*AXT0NT, 

Learc  thy  lascivious  wassails !    TVlien  thou  onco 

Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slewest 

HiBTius  and  Paxsa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 

Did  famine  follow;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 

Than  sarages  could  suffer ;  thou  didst  drink 

The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 

Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did  deign 

The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  nedge : 

Yea,  like  a  stag,  wnen  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 

The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsedst :  on  the  Alps, 

It  is  reported,  thou  dids^  eat  strange  flesh, 

Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  and  all  this 

(It  wounds  thine  honor  that  I  speak  it  now,) 

Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 

So  much  as  lanked  not.* 


Wc  presume,  too,  he  made  no  ostentation  about  being  obliged  to  eat 
what  little  he  had,  hastily. 

The  four  most  prominent  men  talked  of  as  candidates  for  the  next 
presidency,  beside  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair,  we 
believe,  are  Everett,  Seward,  Houston,  and  Douglas.  We  propose  to 
glance  hastily  at  the  life  and  character  of  each,  regarding  them  more 
especially  with  a  view  to  availability  as  candidates  for  the  presidency. 

Edward  Everett,  the  greatest  living  orator,  the  aU-accomplished,  ripe 
scholar,  the  experienced  statesman,  and  the  perfect  gentleman,  would 
confer  great  honor  upon  the  presidential  chair,  if  chosen  to  fill  it. 

Nature  dealt  v«ry  liberally  with  Mr.  Everett  in  the  outset,  and  cir- 
cumstances and  his  own  exertions  have  done  the  rest.  The  son  of  a 
clergyman,  he  graduated  £rom  Harvard  College  at  a  very  early  age, 
with  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  abilities.  On  leaving  college,  he 
first  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  theo- 
logy ;  and  on  the  death  of  Buckminster,  the  most  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  time,  was  called,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  to  fill  his  place. 
Great  as  was  the  renown  of  his  predecessor,  the  fame  of  the  youthful 
Everett  soon  almost  eclipsed  it.  People  flocked  in  great  mmibers  to 
hear  him,  and  his  reputation  for  great  eloquence  spread  far  and  wide. 
Fired  by  a  noble  ambition  for  excellence,  he  labored  with  such  untiring 
energy  and  assiduity  that  he  soon  impaired  his  health,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  ministry.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  spent  several  years 
travelling  through  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  made  Greek  Professor  in  Harvard  College.  Soon 
after  this,  the  editorship  of  the  North  American  Eeview  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  that  venerable  quarterly  was  conducted  by  him  for  many  years  with 
marked  ability.  Its  pages  now  glisten  with  more  than  fifty  brilliant 
essays,  on  every  variety  of  topic,  that  have  been  contributed  to  it  by  his 
fertile  and  inexhaustible  pen.    He  was  but  little  upward  of  thirty 
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when  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress,  a  post  that  he  filled  with 
great  credit  for  about  ten  years.  He  was  then  chosen  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  continued  to  fill  that  office  until  he  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  London.  This  was  an  office 
that  he  was  admirably  calculated  to  reflect  the  highest  honor  upofti ; 
and  the  United  States  has  never  been  more  ably  represented  at  that 
court,  than  in  his  person.  On  his  return  from  England,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Harvard  College,  has  since  been  Cabinet  Minister,  and  is 
now  United  States  Senator. 

What  a  rich  and  varied  experience  he  has  crowded  into  the  period 
intervening  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  sixty !  More  than  all,  he 
has  occupied  no  position  and  filled  no  office  that  he  did  not  confer  as  much 
honor  upon  as  he  received  &om  them.  No  man  in  the  United  States, 
probably,  has  been  brought  in  more  immediate  contact,  through  all  his  life, 
with  the  conservatism  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  than  Mr.  Everett ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  great  wealth  and  very  gentlemanly  tastes, 
habits,  and  a^ociations,  we  know  of  no  production  from  any  other  dis- 
tinguished man  in  the  Union,  breathing  a  more  wholesome  and  pure 
democracy,  than  his  address  before  the  Colonization  Society  at  Washing- 
ton, a  year  or  two  ago.  It  contains,  however,  but  the  sentiments  of 
his  early  years,  again  reiterated  and  enforced,  after  a  larger  experience 
and  a  more  mature  judgment.  We  make  one  short  quotation  from  his 
early  writings  on  'Aristocracy ' : 

*  It  requires  a  hundred  years  to  raise  human  weakness  to  beatific  purity ;  but  the 
hundred  years,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  will  do  it.  What  subsists  to-day  by 
riolence,  continues  to-morrow  by  acquiescence,  and  is  perpetuated  by  tradition ;  till  at 
last  the  hoary  abuse  shakes  the  gray  hairs  of  antiquity  at  us,  and  gives  itself  out  as  the 
wisdom  of  affes.  Thus  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason  are  made  to  yield  to  a  long  suc- 
cession of  follies.  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  aristocratic  system  at  the  present 
da,y.  Its  strong-hold  with  all  those  not  immediately  interested  in  it,  is  the  reverence  of 
antiquity.' 

In  his  manners,  Mr.  Everett  is  dignified  and  somewhat  reserved,  but 
bland  and  aflable.  He,  however,  lacks  that  hearty,  careless,  free-and- 
easy,  good-natured  manner,  which  ha^  distinguished  some  of  our  great 
men,  Jackson  and  Clay,  for  instance,  and  which  '  tells '  so  much  for 
availability  in  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

There  is  in  some  men  a  constitutional  good-nature,  a  gayety  and 
heartiness  of  manner,  which  no  amount  of  education  or  experience  of 
greatness  can  aflect.  One  of  this  kind  was  Judge  Story.  It  is  said  that 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  man  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  has  the  blood  of 
all  the  Howards  running  in  his  veins,  when  in  this  country,  called  one 
day  at  his  house  in  Cambridge,  and  found  him  with  a  large  party  of 
young  children,  his  fine,  benevolent  countenance  radiant  with  perspiration 
and  delight,  all  sliding  down  the  bannister  on  the  stairs.  A  fourth-rate 
lawyer,  whose  dignity  was  his  principal  capital,  (not  regarding  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  so  engaged,)  would  have  felt  extreme  morti- 
fication at  being  found  on  such  an  occasion  in  such  undignified  employ- 
ment. We  doubt  if  Mr.  Everett  has  ever  been  found  by  any  of  the 
Howards,  or  the  Smiths  even,  sliding  down  stair-bannisters  since  early 
boyhood,  but  no  one,  we  presume,  would  be  surprised  to  find  Seward  or 
Houston  so  engaged,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  *  the  Little  Giant  * 
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might  sometimes  perform  the  same  feat,  when  in  one  of  his  most  genial 
moods. 

It  is  not  so  much  qualities  of  the  head  as  of  the  heart,  in  great  men, 
that  wins  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  It  was  not  tibe  mental 
powers  of  Ceesar  (formidable  as  they  were)  that  Cato  so  much  dreaded ; 
it  was  his  generosity,  his  magnanimity,  and  wide-spread  sympathy  with 
hifl  fellow-men.   '  Curse  on  his  virtues;  they  have  undone  his  country  I ' 

There  was  no  resisting  the  popularity  of  that  good-for-nothmg, 
unprincipled  demagogue  and  debauchee,  John  Wilkes.  His  genial  wit 
and  humor,  and  strong  social  feelings,  broke  through  all  the  barricades 
of  fashion  and  etiquette,  and  assured  the  coal-heaver  and  the  chimney- 
sweep that  no  thickness  of  coal-dust  and  soot  could  divide  the  bond  of 
fellow-feeling  that  united  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  multitudinous 
pages  of  Bozzy's  life  of  his  idol,  so  laughter-provoking  to  us,  as  the 
dinner-scene  where  Wilkes  brought  all  his  conciliatory  arts  to  bear  upon 
his  grufi^and  stubborn  old  enemy,  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  the  perfect  success 
he  met  with  shows  clearly  how  much  good-natured  wit  and  humor,  as 
well  as  tact,  and  knowledge  of  himian  nature,  he  possessed. 

Nature  and  circumstances  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  availability 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  for  Samuel  Houston.  The  probation- 
ary state  he  went  through  to  attain  his  present  exemplary  character  as 
a  statesman  and  a  citizen  was  a  trjdng  one.  He  has  been  doubly  proved 
and  refined  in  the  crucible  of  experience.  His  early  life  was  dissolute 
and  abandoned  in  the  extreme.  After  ho  became  Governor  of  Texas 
even,  there  was  a  shamelessness  in  his  intemperance,  and  an  indiscreet 
disregard  for  the  proprieties  of  life,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled 
by  any  public  man  of  so  prominent  a  standing  in  the  country.  His 
conduct  of  course  exposed  him  to  the  severest  animadversions,  and  no 
other  public  man  probably  has  met  with  more  determined  opposition,  or 
encountered  fiercer  attacks  and  more  bitter  sarcasms  and  invective  in 
his  pubHc  career,  than  he.  After  passing  through  this  ordeal,  he  comes 
out  a  moral  reformer  and  a  polished  gentleman.  The  most  fastidious 
and  exacting,  we  believe,  can  now  find  no  fault  with  his  private  cha- 
racter. 

His  lectures  upon  temperance  are  said  to  be  impressive  and 
e^ctive  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  the  great  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence he  exerts  in  favor  of  that  cause  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  Gen. 
Houston  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  Senate,  (not  quite  so 
good-looking  as  Everett,  however.)  His  figure  is  tall  and  commanding, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  dignified  and  graceful  in  deportment.  He  never 
loses  his  temper,  but  is  always  calm,  cheerful,  and  courteous.  Taunts 
and  inuendoes  from  Foote,  such  as  unhinged  the  senatorial  dignity  of 
Benton,  Gen.  Houston  used  to  reply  to  with  a  bland  sercnit}'^  of  manner, 
and  a  good-natured  facetiousness  which  covered  the  mischievous  Foote 
with  ridicule.  The  struggles  of  his  eventful  life  have  contributed 
much,  undoubtedly,  to  give  him  a  command  of  temper,  and  an  indifier- 
ence  to  trifles,  not  easily  shaken.  The  excesses  and  profligacy  of  his 
eeirly  life,  when  contrasted  with  the  irreproachable  conduct  of  his  later 
years,  will  have  the  efliect  to  increase  his  availability  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency.    Very  few  men,  we  presume,  reach  middle  age  without 
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having  more  or  less  youthful  indiscretions  to  be  sorry  for.  If  a  man  who 
has  been  guilty  of  very  great  ones  is  elevated  to  high  places  in  spite  of 
them,  others  feel  that  they  receive  their  pardon  from  the  world  Ibr  theirs, 
at  the  same  time  he  receives  his.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  finds 
himself  incapacitated  for  high  office  in  consequence  of  previous  short- 
comings in  rectitude  and  morals,  others  feel  that  the  world  extends  the 
same  rebuke  to  them  for  similar  delinquencies.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
admiration  in  the  masses  for  a  man  whose  passions  are  so  strong  as 
sometimes  to  lead  him  to  break  through  wholesome  restraints,  and 
commit  errors  of  which  he  afterward  repents.  It  is  deemed  an  indica- 
tion of  a  head-strong  and  impulsive  spirit,  more  frank  and  generous 
than  prudent  and  circumspect.  They  look  for  nothing  heroic  in  the 
man  whose  prudence  and  discretion  never  forsake  him.  The  ungovernable 
bursts  oC  passion  and  fierce  oaths  which  sometimes  came  from  ^  Old 
Hickory '  were  no  draw-back  upon  his  popularity ;  and  the  suggestion  of 
Gen.  Taylor  to  Capt.  Bragg,  that  he  should  make  the  Mexicans  a  donation 
of  something  exactly  the  opposite  of  Paradise,  (although  the  story  is  said 
to  be  wholly  untrue,)  we  are  inclined  to  think  procured  him  more  votes 
than  a  hundred  politicians  could  have  influenced  by  expatiating  on  the 
soundness  of  his  political  views.  There  is  a  host  of  salient  angles  in 
the  character  and  career  of  Gei^.  Houston,  to  hang  popularity  upon ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  chock-full  of 
availability  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

"We  will  next  examine  a  little  into  the  qualities  for  availability  that 
the  *  Little  Giant '  possesses.  We  make  Seward  wait  until  the  last, 
because  we  know  he  will  do  it  with  so  much  polite  patience,  blandness, 
and  good-nature.  Seward  feels  so  well  assured  of  his  position,  and  is 
such  a  perfect  gentleman,  that  he  would  never  think  of  feeling  impatient 
and  irritable  under  either  real  or  imaginary  neglects  and  shghts. 

We  do  not  possess  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Senator 
Douglas.  He  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  a  very  highly-cultivated  man, 
but  to  be  '  an  original  genius.' 

It  is  a  much-mooted  question,  whether  a  regular  education  tends  to 
cramp  the  intellect,  and  to  depress  originality,  or  not.  Those  who 
advocate  the  affirmative  side  of  it,  we  suspect,  are  in  a  minority,  if  not 
in  niunbers,  at  least  in  talents  and  acquirements.  As  respectable  and 
conservative  an  authority  as  any  we  know  of  among  this  supposed 
minority,  is  Lord  Jeffrey.  In  a  review  of  the  works  of  Franklin,  as  is  well 
known,  he  took  the  ground  that  a  regular  education  is  unfavorable  to 
vigor  or  originality  of  understanding ;  and  he  defended  his  position  with 
all  that  acuteness  of  discrimination,  and  keenness  and  force  of  logic, 
for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  Examples  can  be  produced  to  sup- 
port almost  any  theory,  but  no  more  striking  ones  can  be  aflbrded  in 
favor  of  the  aflirmative  of  the  question,  than  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Marshall.  We  are  of  that  number, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  that  a  regular  and  highly-finished  education 
is  any  draw-back  to  originality  of  genius.  We  believe,  with  Lowell 
that 

'After  polishiog  granite  as  much  as  you  wilL 
The  heart  keeps  its  tough  old  persistency  still.' 
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We  very  much  doubt  if  Senator  Douglas  received  firom  nature  a  more 
acute  and  comprehensive  mind  than  Seward  or  Everett ;  and  we  feel 
very  certain  that  he  wishes  he  had  as  much  culture  as  they  have. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  life  of  vicissitudes  that  the  *  Little  Giant  *  has 
led,  much  capital  for  availability,  although  much  less,  we  suspect,  than 
'  Old  San  Jacinto '  possesses.  Others  beside  Desdemona  like  a  man 
better  for  having  been  through  strange  and  rough  adventures ;  and  great 
men  who  in  the  course  of  their  lives  have  met  with  severe  hardships 
and  adversities,  and  have  borne  up  stoutly  against  them,  possess,  in  these 
circumstances,  elements  of  popularity  for  which  no  genius  or  acquire- 
ments can  well  compensate. 

In  early  life,  we  believe.  Senator  Douglas  worked  at  some  trade,  but 
by  the  force  of  his  character  and  genius,  he  broke  through  all  the 
trammels  and  restraints  of  poverty  and  humble  Hfe,  and  placed  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  greatest  in  the  land.  He  is  in  consequence  more 
identified  with  the  people  than  a  regularly-educated  man.  His  work- 
ing at  a  trade  when  young,  and  then  becoming  President  afterward, 
would  be  throwing  another  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  separates  a  wood- 
sawyer  from  the  presidential  chair.  The  association  of  Van  Buren's 
name  with  cabbage-raising  or  vending,  we  have  no  doubt,  did  more  to 
elect  him  president,  than  his  recommendation  for  the  office  from  his 
'  illustrious  predecess(^.'  The  *  Little  Giant,*  we  believe,  has  been  subject 
to  occasional  irregularities  of  conduct,  which,  whether  they  would  con- 
duce much  or  not  to  his  popularity,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

We  are  inclined  to  thmk,  as  a  matter  of  policy  even,  his  Nebraska 
Bill  will  prove  too  high  a  bid  for  the  presidency.  When  a  merchant 
at  an  auction  ofiers  too  much  for  an  article,  however  gratifying  his  bid 
may  be  to  the  sellers,  it  is  apt  to  injure  his  credit  with  the  mercantile 
community  generally  :  so  we  think  Mr.  Douglas  may  have  injured  his 
credit  with  those  not  directly  benefited  by  the  proposed  sale  ;  which 
class  we  believe  to  comprise  the  whole  human  race. 

We  don*t  know  how  great  sacrifices  difierent  men  might  deem  the 
presidency  worth  making  to  obtain,  but  creeping  through  too  many 
low  avenues  to  reach  it,  would  seem  to  be  attaching  a  very  enormous 
value  to  it. 

The  life  of  the  distinguished  Illinois  senator  is  not  wanting  in  variety 
of  incidents  ;  but  he  has  met  with  no  startling  adventures  : 

*  No  disastrous  chaDccs, 
Of  moving  accidents,  bj  flood  and  field/ 

such  as  the  great  Texan  can  boast. 

William  H.  Seward  has  some  points  of  resemblaince  with  all  three 
of  the  distinguished  men  whose  lives  and  characters  we  have  so 
hastily  touched  upon.  Like  Everett,  he  is  an  elegant  and  profound 
scholar,  (with  a  greater  love  for  metaphysics,  however ;)  like  him,  too, 
he  has  filled  prominent  places  in  the  country  from  boyhood  ;  like 
Houston,  he  is  the  free-and-easy,  hail-fellow-well-met,  bland  and  afl^able 
gentleman,  with  every  one  he  meets.  Like  him,  too,  he  never  loses  his 
temper,  is  always  calm  and  cheerful,  and  particularly  polite  and  cour- 
teous to  his  opponents.     When,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  used  to  become 
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his  turn  to  be  made  a  victim  to  snappish  insinuations  and  Paul  Fry 
hints  as  to  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  by  the  high-minded  and  dignified 
Foote,  he  smiled  complacently  upon  the  common  petty  tormentor  while 
the  infliction  lasted,  and  bowed  gracefully  at  the  close  of  it. 

There  is  no  link  in  the  chain  connecting  W.  H.  Seward  with  the 
human  family  that  is  a  non-conductor.  Every  Hnk  in  it  will  vibrate  to 
warm  and  generous  impulses.  It  is  a  common  remark  to  hear  applied 
to  a  man  who  takes  well  with  the  multitude,  that  *  he  knows  how  to 
play  the  demagogue/  The  man  who  is  not.  popular  with  the  masses, 
does  not  know  how  to  play  the  demagogue.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
in  the  brdin,  but  in  the  heart.  *  My  friends,  cure  yourselves  of  cant.* 
It  is  nature  that  makes  a  man  what  is  called  a  demagogue  ;  and  with- 
out a  liberal  contribution  from  her  of  good-nature  and  animal  spirits, 
no  cunning  contrivances  of  his  intellect  will  avail  much. 

What  sort  of  a  spectacle  would  William  Pitt  or  John  ftuincy  Adams 
have  made,  playing  the  demagogue  at  a  husking  frolic  or  a  turkey- 
shooting  ?  To  play  the  demagogue  well,  a  man  must  have  a  strong, 
hearty  and  earnest  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men ;  and  every  look, 
every  expression  of  the  countenance,  every  motion  of  the  body,  at  once 
tell  people  whether  a  man  has  that  sympathy  or  not.  Chesterfield  was 
a  very  benevolent  man,  or  he  never  could  have  been  so  polite  a  one  ; 
for,  as  some  one  has  said,  '  politeness  is  benevolence  in  little  things.* 
Seward  has  three  invaluable  qualities  as  a  statesman,  in  neither  of 
which,  we  think,  is  he  surpassed  by  any  other  man  in  the  country ; 
prescience,  sagacity,  and  command  of  temper.  These  qualities  all 
conduce  largely  to  availability,  although  neither  Jackson,  Harrison,  nor 
Taylor  had  one  of  them.  These  men  had  more  comprehensiveness  of 
heart  than  of  intellect,  and  hence  their  great  popularity.  The  world 
finds  it  very  hard  to  forgive  a  man  the  possession  of  great  talents  united 
to  ambition ;  but  geniality  of  nature  and  wide-ranging  sympathies  do 
much  to  obtain  that  forgiveness  for  him.  Seward  possesses  these  qual- 
ities, and  so  does  Van  Buren,  although  in  a  less  extraordinary  degree 
than  Clay  did.  But  the  latter  lacked  the  command  of  temper  which 
the  two  former  are  celebrated  for. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  in  what  different  hghts  the  world  looks  upon 
the  same  actions  in  different  individuals.  *  Dorset  can  do  what  he 
pleases,'  said  Wilmot ;  *  he  is  never  in  the  wrong.*  We  suspect  if  either 
Seward,  Houston,  or  Douglas  had  been  caught  in  that  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  the  toilet  that  Scott  was  on  the  Ohio,  and  had  spoken  of  the 
circumstance  in  the  same  way  he  did,  it  might  have  added  to  their 
popularity ;  but  we  think  it  detracted  from  Scott's.  (We  would  not  be 
guilty  of  supposing  that  Mr.  Everett  could  have  made  use  of  such  an 
expression,  for  the  best  pair  of  breeches  the  city  would  afford.)  What- 
ever ridiculous  scrapes  the  good-natured,  free-and-easy  Nell  Gwynne 
was  detected  in,  she  always  made  fun  of  them,  and  every  body  laughed 
toith  her  about  them.  When  the  more  prim  and  stiff  ladies  about  the  court 
were  caught  in  awkward  situations,  (as  they  often  were,)  every  body 
laughed  a;t  them.  A  prudish  old  maid  reaches  the  comer  of  a  street  in  a 
high  wind,  and  all  of  a  sudden  finds  her  skirts  blown  up  over  her  head. 
Forcing  them  down  in  a  passion,  she  makes  a  rush  for  a  store  or  an 
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omnibiis,  and  looks  indignation  and  defiance  at  all  within  sight.  A 
young  and  blooming  widow,  for  instance,  meets  with  the  same  mishap ; 
she  quietly  pushes  down  her  skirts,  smiles  good-naturedly,  and  continues 
nnconceniedly  on  her  way. 

If  the  heads  of  Houston  and  Seward  happen  to  be  enveloped  in  skirts 
by  a  sudden  political  gust,  they  are  guilty  of  no  unseemly  haste  in 
pulling  them  down ;  and,  instead  of  being  irritated  by  the  afiair,  laugh 
it  ofi*  with  apparent  gusto. 

We  came  near,  a  little  way  back,  pulling  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  rather 
imceremoniously  on  to  the  stand  from  which  we  were  examining  the 
condition  of  certain  famous  racers,  previous  to  their  start  upon  the 
course.  "We  think  the  presence  of  Mr.  Weller  can  be  made  serviceable 
in  still  farther  illustrating  the  peculiar  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  whose  characters  we  have  been  considering. 
If  he  should  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  magnificent  library  in 
Boston,  which  Messrs.  Putnam  and  Company  have  given  us  such  a  fine 
engraving  of,  in  the  *  Homes  of  American  Authors,'  he  would  no  doubt 
receive  a  kind  and  cordial  welcome  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Everett  would  be  a  little  imeasy  from  an  apprehension  that  Sam 
might  spit  on  the  carpet,  sit  astride  his  chair,  or  call  for  *  a  pint  of  half- 
and-half 

But  if  Sam  should  be  unexpectedly  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  while  Houston  happened  to  be  descanting,  for  instance, 
on  the  State-debt  of  Texas,  he  would  leave  the  debt  to  take  care  of 
itself,  (a  course  of  proceeding,  by  the  way,  not  wholly  imprecedented 
in  some  States  of  the  Union,)  and  rush  upon  Sam,  throw  his  arms  around 
his  neck  as  the  first  salutation,  and  his  fidehty  to  the  temperance-pledge 
would  undergo  a  very  severe  test,  if  he  could  refrain  from  taking  Sam 
off,  and  having  *  a  convivial  time.' 

If  Seward  happened  to  be  expatiating  on  the  higher  law,  for  instance, 
when  Sam  made  an  unexpected  entrance  into  the  Senate-chamber,  he 
would  leave  the  higher  law  to  take  care  of  itself,  (a  thing,  by  the  way, 
that  a  good  many  statesmen  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,)  and  go  forward 
at  once,  without  stopping  by  the  way  to  get  a  pinch  of  snuff  of  Berrien, 
and  give  the  younger  Weller  a  hearty  welcome.  Douglas  would  be 
likely  to  be  a  fittle  jealous  of  Sam's  fame  ;  and  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  insinuate  that  he  was  not  so  much  ahead  of  a  good  many 
facetious  young  men  on  the  flat-boats  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  availability,  we  have  considered  a  *  rough- 
and-tumble  '  career  as  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed.     And  if  it  be  true  that 

'IIe  that  hath  buffeted  with  stern  Adversity, 
Best  knows  to  shape  his  coarse  to  faroring  breezes,* 

Houston  and  Douglas  should  always  have  wind  in  their  sails  ;  and  if 
the  latter  should  occasionally  have  a  superabundance,  he  is  so  skilful  a 
political  navigator  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his  coming  upon 
nis  beam-ends. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  votes  at  the  next  Presidential 
election  may  show  that  our  speculations  on  availability  are  worthless. 
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The  *  many-headed '  is  proverbially  a  curiouB  and  unreliable  monster. 
It  elected  Polk  over  Clay,  when  the  former  had  not  —  we  have  no  time 
to  tell  what  he  had  not ;  and  every  body  knows  what  the  high-minded 
and  chivalrous  Clay  had. 

We  have  treated  of  availability  in  candidates  for  the  presidency  only 
in  reference  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  candidates  spoken  of  It 
would  have  been  out  of  our  province  to.  have  considered  them  with 
reference  to  their  identification  with  certain  leading  questions  or  mea- 
sures that  may  divide  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  however,  "vye  are  inclined  to  believe  that  great  obscurity 
in  a  candidate  is  more  available  for  the  presidency  than  aU  the  other 
qualities  we  have  enumerated. 
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Broken  snatch  of  cow-boy's  song, 
Swelling  high  and  sinking  low, 

Mingles,  as  he  plods  along, 
With  the  lowing  of  his  cow. 

"Wagon  rattling  o'er  the  road, 
(White  top  gleaming  Mke  a  sail,) 

Wakes  the  echoes,  harsh  and  loud, 
Of  the  dusk  and  distant  valo. 

On  the  night-air  faintly  swells, 
From  tiio  whitelv-pcopled  mead, 

SUver  sound  of  lambkin's  bell, 
Singly  tinkling  while  it  feeds. 

f 
On  the  listless  winds  that  pass. 

Insects  tiing  their  harmonics : 
Crickets  chirping  in  the  grass  ; 

Locust  trilling  in  the  trees : 

And  like  music  of  a  fay, 

*Mong  the  maple's  foliage  hid, 

Comes  thy  sad  and  changeless  lay, 
Melancholy  Katy-did  1 

Comes  the  dull  and  sullen  roar 

Of  the  distant  waterfall, 
Where  the  swift  waves  foam  and  pour, 

Wrapped  in  vapors  like  a  pall. 

Sweetly  mingled,  yet  distinct, 
Countless  witcliing  voices  are ; 

Sweetly  various,  sweetly  linked, 
Trembling  on  the  dewy  air. 
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'Not  to-day  1'  saith  the  laughing  boy, 
As  he  gaily  sports  with  his  youthful  toy ; 

*  Not  to-day,  Sir,  ho-high-ho  I' 

And  his  ruddy  cheeks  are  all  a-glow. 
As  his  hoop  rings  merrily  over  the  pave. 
Or  his  tiny  ship  mounts  the  mimic  wave. 
'  Not  to-day,  but  when  I'm  a  man, 
Doing  all  that  my  father  can. 
A  pony  to  ride,  and  a  gun  that  slioots, 
A  long-tailed  coat,  and  a  pair  of  boots ; 
Now's  the  time  for  fun  and  play : 
When  I'm  a  man ;  but  not  to-day. 

*Not  to-day  I'  saith  the  maiden  free, 

And  her  bell- voice  ringeth  joyously ; 

Airy  visions  come  and  go. 

And  veils  of  gauze  and  robes  of  snow ; 

And  two  hearts  beating  together  like  one ; 

A  stronger  shoulder  to  lean  upon. 
'Not  to-day  1'  and  her  heaving  breast 

Wearily  throbs  for  another  guest 
'  Not  to-day  I'  and  tlie  mantling  blood. 

Carmines  her  cheek  with  its  crimson  flood ; 

And  cheerily,  gaily,  she  boundeth  away : 

*  Not  to-day,  oh !  not  to-day ! ' 

*Not  to-day!'  saith  ho,  whose  life. 
Hath  mounted  the  summit  of  maiihood's  strife ; 
He  hath  battled  the  storm  right  manfully. 
And  broad  and  strong  is  the  fiill-leaved  tree ; 
Ho  gazes  at  blossoms  of  childhood  now. 
And  on,  to  tlie  ripe  fruit  on  the  bough. 

'Not  to-day  I'  no,  not  to-day, 
His  boyhood's  April  has  passed  away : 
Hope's  finger  points  to  the  setting  sun, 
And  ho  gazeth  wearily,  back  and  on ; 
And  his  pendulum  heart  hath  willed  to  say, 

'  Not  to-day  1  —  'Tis  not  to-day.' 

*  Not  to-day  1'  saith  tlio  gray-haired  sire. 
As  dim  grows  the  Hght  of  liis  eye  of  fire ; 
Feeble  and  faint  is  its  sunset-ray, 

For  he's  looking  into  the  Far-away ; 
Dhnmer,  yet  back  through  the  mist  he  soc3 
A  trustmg  child  at  his  mother's  knees ; 
A  mother's  hand  lies  on  liis  arm, 
His  mother's  hand,  it  was  so  warm : 
And  a  toar  in  the  old  man's  eye  is  seen, 
As  he  hears  the  shouts  on  the  village-green ; 
While  his  trembling  lips  but  seem  to  say, 
'  Days  of  my  youth,  yo  have  passed  away  1 ' 
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*  Is  it  to-day?'  and  a  feeble  tone 
Tells  of  a  country,  farther  on ; 

'  Is  it  to-day  ?  for  I  long  to  flee 

On  to  the  regions  of  purity.' 

Hark  1  'tis  the  chorus  of  angel  voices, 

Friends  are  weeping,  but  Heaven  rejoices ; 

Open  the  gates  of  their  own  accord, 
'  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord.' 

A  voice  of  peace,  from  the  garden  of  love, 

Comes  floating  down  like  a  gentle  dove ; 

Exulting,  he  smiles,  for  he  hears  it  say, 

*  In  paradise  shalt  thou  be  to-day  1 ' 


SHAKSPEAREAN      READINGS. 


'a    winter's   tale.' 


On  a  boisterous  evening,  just  after  Christmas,  a.d.  184-,  three  pro- 
mising under-graduates  of  H — ; —  College  *  might  have  been  seen '  silently 
seated  around  a  cosy  fire,  in  a  room  whose  door  was  adorned  with  these 
characters,  ^understood  by  the  initiated,)  *  33  —  K.  H.*  I,  by  reason  of 
my  senior  dignity,  was  permitted  to  fill  the  rocking-chair,  wlule  at  each 
comer  of  the  broad  fire-place  sat  the  Junior  and  the  Soph.  The 
party  looked  *  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue.*  The  conversation,  which 
had  been  gradually  waning,  had  at  last  entirely  ceased,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  save  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock  on  the  mantel,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  sturdy  fire  as  it  mounted  the  chimney,  and  the  puff,  puff,  of 
sundry  columns  of  smoke  which  each  was  drawing  from  his  meer- 
schaum. 

The  party  looked  blue  for  these  reasons :  it  was  vacation,  and  we 
three,  the  only  occupants  of  three  considerable  college-buildings,  had, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  ourselves,  commenced  an  attempt  to  spend 
it  in  the  classic  precincts  of  our  Alma  Mater,  thinking  that  we  could 
make  its  hours  glide  along  quietly  and  pleasantly,  beguiled  by  books. 
The  attempt,  as  might  be  expected,  most  signally  failed.  We  had  each 
wormed  through  enough  tomes  to  furnish  a  family-library,  and  so  many 
*  courses  *  of  reading  began  to  sate  our  intellectual  appetites.  Christ- 
mas had  passed,  and  a  dull  one  it  was,  to  be  sure ;  for  flie  towns-people 
were  few  and  solemn,  and  moreover,  held  *  college-boys  *  under  a  ban 
of  interdiction,  as  *  rowdies,*  and  *  loafers,*  and  'outragers  of  decency.' 
Our  eyes  were  of  course  too  weak  (some  of  the  aforesaid  good  people 
called  us  *  eye-sores,')  to  admit  of  our  reading  in  the  evening,  and  we 
were  not  enough  in  number  for  a  quiet  rubber  at  whist.  So  there  we 
sat,  ruminating  on  the  possibility  of  something  *  turning  up ' :  and  lo ! 
at  last, 

Junior  loquitur :  *Boys,  why  couldn't  we  go  off  into  some  back- 
woods region,  and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  some  popular  subject  ? ' 

Happy  thought !  by  one  lucky  blow  he  turned  up  a  *  nugget  *  of  fun. 
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*  Capital  1  *  cried  the  Senior,  with  the  wise  and  bland  look  peculiar  to 
the  tribe.  *  Glorious  I '  said  the  Soph.,  who  was  '  in '  for  any  thing 
except  the  writing  of  the  lectures. 

But  the  plan  of  operations  was  first  to  be  discussed ;  and  it  was  laid 
out  and  settled  as  soon  as  a  western  city.  Now,  a  tepaperance-lecture 
would  not  do,  for  many  reasons ;  and  most  of  all,  because  no  body  would 
pay  any  thing  to  hear  one,  and  we  were  loth  (mercenary  mortals  were 
we  in  those  days)  to  impart  valuable  ideas  or  thrilling  thoughts  gratis. 
No !  our  port-raonnaies  had  well-nigh  forgotten  their  office ;  their  *  occu- 
pation *  was  gone  :  they  looked  much  as  if  they  had  seen  the  elephant, 
and  he  had  stepped  on  them.  The  next  proposition  was,  that  we  should 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  college  apparatus,  and  deliver  ourselves  of 
some  lectures  on  the  natural  sciences ;  but  mature  deliberation  forced 
on  us  the  conviction  that  we  hardly  stood  well  enough  on  the  President's 
ledger  to  risk  detection  in  such  an  exploit.  Phrenology  was  proposed, 
but  voted  down  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  At  last,  elo- 
cution was  hit  upon,  and  it  seemed  the  most  feasible  theme  of  all.  We 
bad  been  drilled  and  bored  upon  it  most  thoroughly  during  Freshman 
year,  and  all,  especially  t)ie  Soph.,  retained  some  vague  ideas  about 
'  sweeps,'  *  slides,*  *  bends,'  *  closes,*  *  pauses,*  and  *  emphasis,'  which  we 
thought  a  little  brightening  would  make  current  coin  among  those 
whom  Mrs.  Partington  describes  as  hving  on  the  *  outsquirts '  of  civili- 
zation. And,  to  add  a  crowning  glory  to  the  plan,  the  Senior  proposed 
that  we  should  illustrate  and  conclude  our  performances  by  *  Grand 
Shakspearean  Readings  I '  The  plan  was  soon  matured,  and  we  retired 
to  dream  of  Apollo  and  Melpomene. 

In  two  days,  our  arrangements  were  completed ;  and  our  trio,  drawn 
by  two  long,  strong  horses,  attached  to  a  superannuated  cutter,  made  its 
triumphal  entrie  into  the  retired  and  *  sequestrated '  village  of  Bogus- 
ville.  It  was  a  decrepit,  disjointed  old  place,  perched  up  on  a  sharp 
ridge,  just  where  the  wind  might  *  cut  and  come  again '  at  its  leisure ; 
and  as  the  setting  sun  shot  a  few  chilly  rays  on  the  creaking,  skeleton- 
like sign  of  the  tavern,  and  the  weather-beaten  sides  of  the  *  meeting- 
house *  opposite,  the  town  looked  as  though  it  had  lost  its  way,  wrapped 
itself  up,  and  sunk  to  sleep  in  the  snow.  It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
chronicle  that  Bogusville,  although  but  forty  miles  m)m  that  learned 
institution  of  which  we  were  unworthy  members,  was  yet  but  faintly 
illumined  with  the  light  of  knowledge.  Its  inhabitants  possessed  just 
that  little  learning  which  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  machina- 
tions of  youngsters  so  *  imposing,'  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  as  we  were. 
It  had  its  old  men  who  were  sturdy  politicians,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  something  of  that  elocution  which  is  the  soul  of  country  politics ; 
its  young  men  who  were  very  literary,  insomuch  that  they  took  and 
read  several  *  Dollar  Magazines  *  and  '  Star-Spangled  Banners,'  and 
occasionally  perused  such  important  works  as  the  *  Black  Avenger  of 
the  Spanish  Main,'  or  *  Montano,  the  Mysterious  Monarch  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ; '  being  likewise  staunch  supporters  of  spelling-schools,  and  of 
debating-clubs  where  such  questions  as  these  were  discussed :  *  Which 
is  more  worser — the  liar  or  the  thief?  '  or,  *  Resolved  :  that  the  works 
of  nature  is  greater  than  the  works  of  art ; '  its  old  women  who  were. 
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of  course,  curiosity  incamate ;  and  its  young  women,  who  would 
patronize  any  *  exhibition  *  to  which  their  beaux  would  convoy  them. 
We  entered  town,  therefore,  flattering  ourselves  that  we  should  make  a 
sensation. 

Driving  briskly  up  to  the  tavern-door,  we  left  our  nags  to  the  care  of 
a  sleek-haired  hostler,  and  were  ushered  by  an  honest-looking  landlord 
into  a  low,  smoky  bar-room,  tenanted  by  the  usual  quota  of  hangers-on, 
both  young  and  old.  After  we  had  ordered  supper,  the  Junior  (whom 
I  shall  call  Cassio,  inasmuch  as  he  sustained  that  character  in  our 
*  readings,*  while  the  Soph,  played  lago,  and  I  did  Othello,)  pulled  from 
his  pocket  a  bundle  of  flaming  placards,  and  after  posting  two  on  the 
wall,  gave  the  remainder  to  an  incipient  loafer,  with  directions  to  stick 
two  on  the  meeting-house  door,  one  on  the  school-house,  one  on  the  old 
tree  at  the  *  comers,'  and  to  distribute  the  rest  among  the  '  best  society ' 
of  the  place.  The  bills,  which  were  yellow  in  color,  and  horrescent 
with  exclamation-points,  announced  that  *  Gideon  Bunsby,  Esq.,  lecturer 
on  Elocution  and  Oratory,  whose  efibrts  in  this  science  have  met  with 
such  distinguished  success  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  this 
country  and  the  old  world,  will  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  citizens  of 
BoguBville,  in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  church,  Thursday  Eve, 
December  Thirtieth ;  and,  assisted  by  two  gentlemen  of  eminence  in 
the  literary  world,  he  will  give  his  extraordinary  and  unequalled  Shaks- 
pearean Readings.  Admission,  Twenty-Five  Cents.  Children  under 
twelve  years,  half-price.'  The  placards  posted  in  the  bar-room  soon 
had  their  wondering  readers,  and  many  were  the  glances  of  inquisitive 
respect  turned  upon  us,  which  we  bore  with  that  careless  condescension 
which  the  infantile  Grand  Lama  is  said  to  assume  toward  its 
worshippers. 

After  supper,  it  was  our  next  business  to  sally  forth  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  use,  as  the  scene  of  our  entertainment,  the  basement-room 
of  the  meeting-house.  "We  were  referred  to  Deacon  Benedict  as  the 
ruling  elder  and  guiding  genius  of  the  *  persuasion,'  and  to  his  house 
we  proceeded,  without  delay  or  ceremony.  The  deacon  we  found  to  be 
a  stiir,  pompous,  little  old  man,  with  a  mouth  carefully  drawn  down  at 
the  ascetic  angle,  and  eyes  staring  at  our  sudden  entrance,  like  those 
of  an  Indian  warrior's  image  before  a  tobacconist's  door  ;  but  Cassio, 
who  was  our  spokesman,  graciously  pointing  to  the  yellow  placard  which 
our  messenger  had  lefl  at  the  house,  commenced  the  attack  by  a  divei^ 
aion  on  the  flank  where  the  good  man's  vanity  happened  to  be  posted. 

*  Mr.  Benedict,'  said  he,  *  I  am  the  lecturer  referred  to  in  that 
bill '  —  a  slight  softening  of  manner  on  the  deacon's  part  betrayed  an 
increasing  deference  for  his  visitors  —  *  and,  hearing  that  you  superin- 
tend the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church  in  this  town,  I  have  called,  with 
my  friends,  to  obtain  permission  to  use  the  basement  of  the  edifice,  to- 
morrow evening.' 

*  Umph ! '  said  Deacon  B ,  hesitating  between  a  desire  to  show 

his  power,  and  a  disposition  to  please  a  gentleman  who  was  so  well 
informed  of  his  official  position  in  the  community  of  Bogusville,  *  you 
a  n't  a-going  to  have  a  theatre,  be  ye  ?  you  a  n't  play-actors,  I  s'pose  ?  ' 

*  Oh !  no.  Sir ! '  replied  Cassio,  warmly ;  *  I  merely  intend  to  illustrate 
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the  gieat  principleB  of  elocution  and  oratory,  by  a  choice  selection  from 
the  gems  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  gentlemen,'  (looking 
blandly  at  us,)  '  I  hope  to  render  the  lecture  both  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable. I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  no  one  will  find  any  thing  in  the  enter- 
tainment to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  most  fastidious ;  in  short,  I  feel  it 
my  mission  to  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart,' 

This  burst  of  eloquence,  which  was  delivered  with  much  'emphasis, 
and  a  slight  tone  of  wounded  feeling,  quite  oyercame  the  deacon's 
scruples.  He  assured  us  that  we  might  have  the  room  and  welcome  ; 
*  that  is,  if  you  '11  pay  for  the  li'tin'  and  warmin'  on  it.  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  as  we  made  a  motion  to  rise ;  and  with  that, 
he  hurried  off,  and  soon  returned  with  iT  squad  of  rosy  daughters,  and 
a  pitcher  of  rosy  cider.  '  Make  yerselves  to  hum,'  said  he ;  and  so  we 
staid,  and  did  justice  to  the  cider  by  drinking  an  immoderate  quantity, 
and  to  ourselves,  by  saying  many  things  witty  and  wise. 

During  the  following  day,  we  were  honored  by  visits  from  the  minister, 
the  school-master,  the  store-keeper,  and  several  of  the  literary  young  men 
of  the  place ;  to  all  of  whom  we  talked  earnestly  of  the  importance 
of  elocution  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  of  the  rising  generation. 
One  young  man,  with  long  hair  and  a  turn-down  collar,  desired  a  pri- 
vate audience  with  me.  I  readily  granted  his  request,  and  as  soon  as 
my  companions  retired,  he  drew  out  a  bimdle  of  manuscript,  stated 
that  he  was  a  poet,  and  commenced  to  read  his  efiiisions  with  much 
spirit.  When  he  finished  his  recital,  I  confessed  myself  astonished  at 
his  poetry,  as  indeed  I  was  ;  for  I  never  heard  the  like  before.  Encou- 
raged by  this,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  written  one  *  piece '  superior 
to  all  the  others,  which  he  wished  to  h^ve  published  in  some  magazine. 
Here  are  some  of  the  verses,  verbatim  et  literatim : 

*  WflBNAiR  I  take  mj  little  Bark 

And  sal  itt  on  lifes  Stormj  oshun 
Its  sals  are  torn  Buy  evrr  gal, 

Beyond  all  sort  of  nosiiuii. 
But  when  I  leave  thee  chilling  water, 

And  two  the  genial  Port  I  come 
I  rest  sea  cured  in  the  safe  Buzum 

Of  my  deliteful  Home !  * 

I  assured  him  that  the  subject  and  imagery  of  this  poem  were  so 
entirely  original,  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
any  publisher ;  and  I  advised  him,  likewise,  not  to  permit  it  to  be  copy- 
righted ;  so  that,  if  possible,  it  might  be  stolen  and  republished,  and 
thus  have  a  great  circulation.  But  to  return  from  this  interesting 
episode. 

At  the  appointed  hour  in  the  evening  we  repaired  to  our  lecture-room, 
and  found  a  crowded  audience  already  assembled.  They  presented  a 
picturesque  prospect.  The  front  seats  had  been  scrupulously  reserved 
for  the  ladies,  and  were  radiant  with  red  cheeks  and  bright  dresses. 
Next,  were  the  children  who  came  in  under  the  *  liberal  allowance 
made  to  schools,'  and  shone  with  brass  buttons  and  broad  collars.  On 
either  hand,  sat  the  dignitaries  of  the  village,  in  the  seats  of  honor ; 
while  the  rear  of  the  room  was  filled  with  disappointed  suitors,  single 
gentlemen,  and  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.     Cassio,  who  was  the  orator 
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of  the  eyening,  as  soon  as  expectant  silence  began  to  reign,  rose  with 
much  majesty,  and  dove  directly  into  his  subject. 

The  value  of  elocution  was  the  first  thing  to  be  proven,  and  most 
eloquently  did  he  enforce  it.  All  history  was  made  to  argue  in  behalf 
of  the  science.  Not  an  orator,  ancient  or  modem,  was  permitted  to  sleep 
quiet  in  his  grave.  From  Demosthenes  to  Patrick  Henry,  they  were 
raised  up  to  speak  to  the  young  men  of  Bogusville.  The  speaker  then 
proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan  of  teaching  and  learning  elocution,  which 
was  charmingly  original ;  and  finally  wound  up  with  this  sublime 
peroration : 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen !  friends  and  fellow-citizens !  citizens  of 
Bogusville  !  Our  country  is  in  danger !  I  repeat  it :  our  country  is  in 
danger !  Disunion  is  gnawing  at  its  vitals ;  the  foul  fiend  of  anarchy 
is  gibbering  and  spitting  in  its  face  ;  corruption  is  insinuating  its  serpent- 
folds  into  our  popular  elections,  (here  the  rival  candidates  for  the  office 
of  path-master  looked  daggers  at  each  other  :)  the  lion  of  England  is 
whisking  his  impertinent  tail  around  our  frontiers;  while  political 
Judases  revel  in  the  public  crib  !  On  you,  yoimg  men  of  Bogusville, 
devolves  a  tremendous  responsibility.  Gird  on  your  armor,  therefore  : 
march  boldly  up  and  *  repair  the  breaches  *  ih  your  coimtry's  battle- 
ments, (the  young  ladies  blushed,  while  a  little  man  whom  I  took  to  be 
the  tailor,  looked  important.)  So  doing,  you  shall  save  this  great  and 
g-el-lorious  country,  and  write  your  names  high  on  the  pyramid  of  perpe- 
tuity, with  the  ink  of  eternity,  and  sprinkle  it  with  the  *  sands  of 
time!'  * 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  which  caused  the  mouths  of  some 
of  the  aspiring  youth  to  gape  with  astonishment,  even  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean forced  open  the  '  Pillars  of  Hercules,'  or  as  home-sickness  spreads 
apart  the  valves  of  a  long-travelled  oyster,  he  told  the  audience  that 
he  would  confirm  his  theories  of  elocution,  with  our  help,  by  some 
extracts  from  the  immortal  tragedies  of  Shakspeare.  So  we  all  stood 
up,  book  in  hand,  and  gave  with  great  spirit  those  scenes  of  Othello  in 
which  Othello,  lago,  and  Cassio  figure.  The  efiiect  was  tremendous, 
especially  in  those  scenes  where  lago  and  Cassio  discourse  concerning 
reputation,  and  where  lago  goads  on  the  Moor  by  artful  insinuations. 
With  the  dying  speech  of  Othello,  and  some  soliloquies  from  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth,  our  lecture  was  concluded ;  the  audience  retired  to  their 
homes  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  saving  their  country  firom 
impending  ruin,  while  we  adjourned  to  the  tavern  to  partake  of  a 
supper  which  we  had  ordered. 

The  supper  proved  good,  and  the  punch  better.  Our  party  soon 
waxed  very  merry,  and  all  the  laughter  which  had  been  accumulating 
in  our  sleeves  during  the  *  performance '  began  to  ooze  out  in  a  bubbling 
stream  of  chuckles  and  snorts.  Cassio,  who,  like  his  namesake  in  the 
play,  had  *  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking,'  soon  began  to  strut 
and  rant ;  and  lago,  to  carry  out  the  scene,  began  to  sing : 

*And  let  me  a  canakin  clink,  clink, 
And  let  me  a  canakin  clink: 

I  'm  a  college-boy, 

With  a  life  of  joy; 
So  then  let  a  college-boy  drink !  * 
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*  Tore  Heaven,  an  excellent  song ! '  quoth  Cassio.  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  ;  for,  happening  to  stand  nearer  the  door  than  the  rest,  I 
chanced  to  over-hear  the  following  edifying  conversation  between  a 
couple  of  eaves-dropping  louts : 

*  By  Gosh  !  Bill,  those  lecturers  is  nothing  but  demed  college- 
whelps  !  * 

*  Be  they,  though  ?  *  said  Bill ;  *  let  *s  go  get  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and 
lick  'em  I  * 

Now,  this  was  disagreeable.  We  kAew  the  hatred  which  college- 
boys,  by  their  pranks,  had  excited  throughout  that  region,  and  although 
valiant  enough  in  a  fair  field,  we  were  not  ambitious  to  face  a  score  of 
hard-handed,  tough-polled  yeomanry ;  nor  did  we  wish  to  run  away 
secretly  from  the  scene  of  our  triumphs  in  oratory  and  tragedy.  There- 
fore, in  spite  of  Cassio's  maudlin  declaration,  that  he  could  *  drive  the 
whole  town  with  a  sword  of  lath,*  we  ordered  our  horses ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  bells  were  heard  at  the  door,  we  started  for  the  bar-room,  to 
deliver  a  *  few  valedictory  remarks :.  * 

I  'Diablo!  ho!  the  town  will  rise.' ' * 

said  lago,  as  we  walked  along.  ^  I  '11  beat  the  knaves  into  a  twiggen 
bottle  1 '  replied  Cassio,  with  a  slight  uncertainty  of  intonation.  Enter- 
ing the  room,  we  found  an  indignant  crowd  assembled ;  and  as  we 
stopped  to  light  cigars  and  settle  our  bill,  a  big,  thick-set  bully,  who 
appeared  to  be|  captain  of  the  Bogusville  Black  Guards,  sidled  up  to 
lago,  and  said,  in  a  very  dedided  way  : 

*  So,  you  are  college-boys,  be  ye  ?  * 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  said  lago,  inadvertently  blowing  a  goodly  quantity  of  smoke 
in  his  eyes,  *  is  that  any  of  your  business  ?  * 

*  We  '11  see  'bout  it,'  replied  the  captain,  as,  with  two  or  three  others, 
he  backed  up  against  ^he  door,  as  if  to  oppose  our  exodus.  We  were 
just  about,  in  miUtary  parlance,  to  form  ourselves  in  *  a  hollow  square,* 
and  force  our  way,  when  the  honest  landlord  advanced,  opened  the  door, 
and  declared  he  would  have  *  no  rowing  in  his  house.'  Bidding  the 
company  a  very  ceremonious  *  good-evening,*  we  passed  out ;  but  the 
*  Guards,  bent  on  vengeance,  followed  close  on.  '  Let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war ! '  cried  lago  ;  and  with  that,  we  turned,  and  Captain  Bully,  with 
two  of  his  aids,  bit  the  snow.  It  cooled  their  ardor  completely.  We 
mounted  our  cutter,  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  our  friends  of 
Bogusville  to  visit  us  when  they  should  chance  down  our  way,  and 
drove  off.  Ten  miles  over  the  clean,  moon-lit  snow  brought  us  to  a 
more  civilized  resting-place  ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  in  our  old  col- 
lege-rooms. 

Cassio  and  lago !  when  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?  Never,  perhaps ; 
yet  we  will  not  forget  one  another,  nor  the  many  hours  we  passed 
together.  Farther  and  farther  move  we  from  the  landscape  of  those 
college-days,  and  yet,  I  think,  the  picture  grows  brighter  as  it  becomes 
smaller ;  its  harsh  tints  mellowed,  its  proportions  perfected.  Let  us 
meet,  some  time,  and  talk  over  our  *  Readings !  * 
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TUE       miner's        sabbath 


BY    J .     8  W  E  T  T . 


Upon  tho  lofty  mountain's  brow, 
Wliero  spreads  the  level  tal)lc-land 

In  fields  unbroken  by  the  plough, 
A  silent  worshipper  I  stand. 


n. 


Rough  battlements  in  grandeur  rise, 

Their  steep  sides  clothed  in  living  green ; 

And  far  below,  the  valley  lies, 
Stretcliing  in  quietness  between. 


m. 


"Wild  mountain-streamlets  gladly  run 
To  seek  tho  valley's  peaceful  breast, 

"Wliero  white  tents  gleam  in  moniing-suu. 
And  miners  from  their  labors  rest. 


IT. 


This  ancient  altar  of  tho  world, 
Upheaved  ))y  earth's  primeval  fire, 

When  waves  of  chaos  darkly  rolled, 
Shall  live  to  light  its  funeral  J)yre. 


V. 


In  this  cathedral  of  the  hills, 
Tlie  heart  is  awed  in  holy  fenr ; 

The  soul  with  deepest  feeling  thrills.. 
For  the  Invisible  is  hero ! 


VL 


Wearied  by  six  days'  toil  and  care, 
By  iron  bonds  of  sense  oppressed ; 

"With  Nature,  oflering  up  a  prayer, 
Ilero  would  my  earth-worn  spirit  rest 


VIL 

Not  in  the  crowded  church  of  God, 
My  heart  most  bows  before  his  tlirone, 

But  when  I  press  tho  mountain-sod, 
A  worshipper,  unseen  and  lone  I 

Table  Mountain,  Feather  River,  {Cal.) 
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TRANSCRIPTS 


FROM   THE   DOCKET   OP   A   LATS   SHERIFF 


BY   rUKDEHCC    L.    TULTB. 


CLOSE        SHAVINO. 


*  You  know,  Mr.  Sheriff,*  said  Thison  to  me  *  that  I  told  you  I  never 
lost  a  man  I  had  a  writ  ag'inst,  but  once,  and  that  was  in  sich  a  way, 
that  no  one,  even  if  he  was  smarter  dan  I  be,  could  help  it.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  how  it  was  ?  * 

*  Certainly,  Tise/ 

*  Well :  I  a  n't  to  be  blamed  for  it,  'cause,  you  see,  it  was  onpossible 
for  me  to  avide  it.  It  was  a  good  many  year  ago,  when  Jim  Shaw 
was  sheri^     Shaw  and  I  was  good  friends ' 

*  I  know  you  were,  Tise,*  said  I,  interrupting  him  ;  *  don't  be  so  par- 
ticular in  your  relation  of  parts  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  incident : 
give  me  generalities.     Come,  go  on.' 

*  My  gracious  goodness  I  *  exclaimed  he,  in  anger ;  *  you  never  will 
let  me  relate  any  experience  of  mine  without  interrupting  me  I  you 
won't  let  me  tell  any  thing  my  own  way.  Why  will  you  stop  me,  Mr. 
Sheriff?  you  know  I  don't  like  to  be  interrupted.  Now,  don't  do  it 
ag  m  I 

*  I  will  not/  replied  I,  soothingly ;  *  but  can't  you,'  I  suggested,  *  get 
along  just  as  well  without  naming  every  Httle  circumstance  ?  ' 

'Little  circumstance!  '  retorted  he,  snappishly ;  *  Jim  Shaw  and  me 
was  great  inends  ;  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
it  was  n't  a  little  circumstance  that  he  was  my  friend.* 

'  Tise,  you  misapprehend  mo  altogether.  I  desired,  when  I  stopped 
you,  that  you  might  just  as  well  preserve  the  general  fact  of  your 
incident  without  over-loading  it,  by  leaving  out  of  the  narration  such 
parts  as  would  seem  cumbersome.  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  your  asso- 
ciation as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Shaw  :  far  from  it.  Indeed,  I  know  that  in 
some  matters  you  were  Mr.  Shaw's  right-hand  man.' 

*  Dat  I  was  ! '  replied  he,  *  and  I  'm  proud  of  it ;  and  I  'm  glad  you 
did  n't  moan  nothing  wrong  in  interrupting.  But  it 's  a  way  I  got,  Mr. 
Sheriff,'  continued  he,  •  and  I  must  have  my  own  way  of  telling  a 
story.  I  'm  glad  it 's  all  right  now.  God  bless  you  I  Yes  I  yes  I  me 
and  Jim  Shaw  was  good  friends.     God  bless  him ! ' 

And  the  old  man  picked  out  a  tear  that  had  gathered  in  his  eye,  and 
he  mumbled  out  still  the  words,  *  God  bless  him  !  he  was  my  friend  ! ' 
How  beautiful,  that  in  the  thoughts  of  this  old  man  of  nearly  fourscore 
years,  the  freshness  and  greenness  of  memory  of  his  friend  clung  so 
tenaciously,  as  that  his  eyes  should  drop  a  tear  when  his  lips  pronounced 
his  name,  or  memory  recalled  the  association  of  one  he  loved  so 
dearly  I 
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*  Well,  as  I  was  saying,'  continued  he,  his  equanimity  being  now 
restored,  *  when  Jim  Shaw  was  sheriff,  I  done  a  good  many  fancy 
things.  I  'casionally  got  debutized  to  make  arrests,  serve  writs,  and 
the  like  ;  and  one  day,  Mr.  Robjohn,  of  de  firm  of  Speel  and  Robjohn, 
sailor  lawyers * 

*  Marine  lawyers,'  interrupted  I. 

*  Yes,  dat  's  'em  :  sailor  lawyers,  I  calls  'em.  Well,  Mr.  Robjohn 
come  to  me,  and  says  he  to  me  :  *  Mr.  Thison,  as  you  seem  to  be  the 
only  man  who  can  serve  a  writ  for  me  just  now,  bekase  dere  don't 
happen  to  be  any  of  the  debuties  in  the  office  at  this  time,  may-be  the 
sheriff  wiU  debutize  you  to  take  a  man  for  me,  on  an  action  for  assault 
and  battery,  perwided  you  are  willin'.  What  do  you  say?  You  can 
earn  five  dollars,  beside  what  you  may  get  from  the  defendant  for  a 
bond-fee.     Is  it  a  bargain  V 

*  Well,  I  looked  at  him,  and  I  said  I  'd  do  it.  He  give  me  the  five 
dollars,  and  I  got  debutized  by  Shaw,  God  bless  him !  and  then  Mr. 
Robjohn  says  he  to  me,  says  he  :  '  The  bail  is  a  thousand  dollars  :  the 
defendant  is  first  mate  of  the  ship  Akbar,  now  lying  at  Elephant-Wharf. 
My  client  was  a  seaman  on  board  of  her,  on  her  last  voyage,  and  was 
savagely  and  brutally  beaten  by  the  mate^  during  her  voyage,  and  the 
judge  gave  me  an  order  to  hold  the  defendant  to  bail ;  and  when  you 
git  him,'  says  he  to  me,  *  of  course  I  want  you  to  bring  him  to  my  office 
right  away.'  ' 

*  For  a  settlement,  of  course,'  interrupted  I ;  *  and  doubtless,  Thison,' 
I  continued,  *  Mr,  Robjohn  had  full  power  to  settle.  He  was  the 
assignee  of  the  right  of  action  against  the  mate,  was  n't  he  ?  ' 

*  What  be  you  made  of,  Mr.  Sheriff?  '  queried  Thison  of  me,  looking 
at  me  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  '  you  guessed  it  'zackly.  Now, 
I  a  n't  'fended  ;  but  you  do  know  them  things  as  well  as  if  Mr.  Rob- 
john hisself  was  here  tellin'  vou.  Dat  was  it,  Mr.  Sheriff;  he  was  de 
assignee,  and  he  wanted  me  for  to  bring  de  defendant  to  his  office  when 
I  tuck  him,  and  I  promised  I  'd  do  it ;  and  we  said  good-bye  to  each 
other,  then,  and  he  left  me  ;  and  den,  as  I  had  got  de  five  dollars  in  my 
pocket,  I  went  strut' down  to  Dover-street  wharf,  to  git  my  man.  Well, 
I  found  de  ship  easy  enough  ;  dere  die  was,  and  looking  pooty,  too,  *  I 
wonder,*  thinks  I,  *  if  my  defendant  was  dere  ;  and  if  he  looked  pooty !  * 
I  couldn't  help  thinkin'  so,  Mr.  Sheriff;  pertickly,  as  I  allers  had  a 
compassionatin'  heart  to  sailors,  and  when  dey  got  abused  and  beat,  as 
dey  was  so  offen,  how  could  I  help  it  ?  And  den  it  was,  and  dat 's  de 
reason,  I  wondered  if  he  looked  pooty ;  and  if  he  did  n't,  I  am  sure  I 
would  make  him  look  and  feel  pooty  when  I  got  him  in  my  clutch ; 
yes,  partickly  pooty ! ' 

*  Tise,'  said  I,  *  and  if  he  did  n't  look  and  feel  so  in  your  hands, 
doubtless  he  would  when  he  fell  in  Mr.  Robjohn's  gripe  :  what  think 
you  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  guess  he  would ;  yes!  I  think  Robjack  would,'  replied  Thi- 
son, *  soun'  him  to  de  bottom  of  his  pockets.'  • 

*  Robjohn,  Tise,'  said  I ;  'not  Robjack  I ' 

*  Robjack  I '  continued  he,  emphatically.  •  He 's  allers  called  so,  for 
don't  he  rob  Jack,  the  poor  sailor,  all  his  life  ?  '  and  then  the  old  man 
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smoodled  his  chin  and  restrained  a  laugh,  but  he  smirked  continuously, 
still  stroking  his  cliin  with  his  fingers :  '  yes  !  yes !  it 's  a  name  I  gin' 
liim  myself,  and  it  sticks,  too.' 

*  I  tell  you  what,  Tise,'  said  I :  *  it  strikes  me  that  in  that  matter 
you  were  a  confederate ;  if  you  knew  the  lawyer's  designs,  you  were 
a 

'Sui  generis!*  exclaimed  he,  in  a  Blackstonian  mood;  *I  know 
enough  of  Liatin  for  that.     Dat  's  it,  a  n't  it,  Mr.  SheriBT? ' 

*  Not  exactly,'  I  answered,  *  although  I  think  you  are  sui  generis; 
particeps  crimims  would  suit  better ;  or,  perhaps  it  might  be  charged 
that  you  were  an  accessory  before  the  fact.' 

*  "What  fact  ? '  inquired  he,  seemingly  stultified. 

*  Of  robbing  Jack,  with  Mr.  Robjohn.' 

*  I  'm  confused,  Mr.  Sheriff;  let  me  go  on  with  the  story,  won't  you? 
You  see,  you  will  bother  me  by  interrupting  me.  I  almost  lost  de 
link :  where  was  I  ?  let  me  see  !  —  im  —  im  —  yes !  yes !  Well,  I  got 
down  to  where  the  ship  lay  at  Elephant  "Wharf,  and  I  was  goin'  up  de 
ladder  on  de  side  —  worry  easy,  you  see  —  when  I  heerd  some  one  holler 
to  me  over  de  railin  or  the  side,  and  I  heerd  a  great  growhn',  and  a 
yellin',  and  a  snarlin'.  *Well,'  thinks  I,  it  a  n't  nothin',  after  all!' 
and  I  was  still  for  a  little.  Then  I  moved  another  step,  and  then 
another ;  when  de  voice  hollered  out :  *  Belay,  there,  White-Top ! 
old'  Hook-Bill !  hallo  I  What  do  you  want,  eh  ?  '  and  the  growlin', 
and  the  yelpin',  and  the  barkin',  on  deck,  was  awful  to  hear  I  Well,  I 
kinder  moved  on,  as  though  I  did  n't  hear  nothing,  and  raised  my  leg 
to  another  step,  when  dat  voice  come  ag'in  :  *  Blast  yer  eyes  and  ears  ! 
if  you  can't  see,  can't  you  hear  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  out  with  it 
old  White-Top !  don't  you  come  another  step,  or  ye  '11  be  chawed  up  ; 
do  you  hear  \ '  And  I  turned  my  eyes  upward,  and  I  stood  still,  and  I 
let  hisi  know  that  I  could  see  ;  for  there,  'longside  of  the  mate,  (for  it 
was  him,)  looking  over  de  gunwale,  was  de  biggest,  ugliest,  snarliest, 
jaggodest  looking  cretur  of  a  dog  that  ever  my  eyes  looked  on  ;  and  I 
was  skeered,  and  I  stood  still,  and  did  n't  move  a  bit,  'kase  he  was 
growlin'  and  barkin'  all  the  time  ;  on'y  I  begged  de  mate  in  de  softest 
way  I  could,  to  chain  de  dog,  and  let  me  come  aboard,  for  I  had  par- 
tickler  bisness  with  him.' 

'And  he  did  so  immediately,  I  suppose,'  said  I. 

*  No,  Sir !  he  did  n't ;  and,  cuss  him  I  if  I  had  any  pity  for  him  afore, 
I  had  n't  afterward,  for  he  was  onmannerly  ;  calling  me  *  Old  White- 
Top,'  *  Old  Hook-Bill,'  and  sich  like  names ! ' 

*  And  you  were  on  the  ship's  ladder  all  the  while  ? '  said  I ;  *  an  uneasy 
position,  was  n't  it,  Tise  ? ' 

'  It  was  mighty  oneasy  :  not  a  rope  nor  nothin'  to  hold  on,  with  that 
ugly  beast  of  a  dog,  and  uiunannerly  brute  of  a  mate,  both-  ready  to 
tear  me  to  pieces :  it  was  a  ticklish  afl'air.  Why,  'pon  my  soul,  Mr. 
Sheriff,  I  believe  that  feller  would  'a'  set  that  dog  on  me  jist  as  soon  as 
he  wtukl  do  any  thing  I  Well,  dere  was  no  use  of  my  staying  there, 
and  I  got  on  the  dock ;  and  I  looked  up,  and  there  I  seed  the  two 
bca«tp  E-looking  over  the  rail  ;  and  the  mate  he  hollered  out  to  me  that 
he  knowed  me  :  that  I  was  a  sheriff's  oflicer,  and  that  I  never  would 
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and  I  never  should  take  him ;  and  he  told  me  that  I  onghtet  be  about 
ipore  seasonable  business  for  a  old  man  :  dat  I  was  a  old  curmudgeon, 
and  sich  like  names  :  *  Old  White-Top,'  and  *  Hook-Bill.'  Well,  you 
see,  d**re  was  no  use  of  my  staying  there  any  longer,  so  I  come  away. 
I  went  a  good  many  times  :  in  the  momin'  —  in  the  night  —  all  times 
of  day  :  it  was  n't  any  use.  For,  every  time  I  tried  to  git  on  board, 
dere  was  dat  ugly  dog,  barkin',  and  growlin',  and  yellin*  at  me ;  and  I 
felt  werry  bad  that  I  was  fixed  so,  but  I  could  n't  help  it.  I  had  to 
give  it  up,  and  I  never  took  him.  It  made  me  feel  so  bad,  bekase  I 
did  n't  take  him,  dat  I  did  n't  know  what  to  do ;  and  you  know,  Mr. 
Sheriff,  dat  when  sich  as  we  enter  into  a  thing  with  sperrit,  we  don't 
like  ^to  be  disapp'intied ;  do  we  ?  * 

*  Perfectly  true,  Tise,  every  word  of  it,*  said  I.  *  But  tell  me,  my 
old  friend,  how  did  you  get  along  with  Mr.  Robjohn  ?  He  knew  of 
your  mishap  :   what  did  he  say  or  do  ?  ' 

*  Said  ?  why,  God  bless  you !  he  threatened  to  sue  me  for  a  false 
return,  if  I  did  n't  return  the  writ,  *  defendant  taken  ; '  '  and  then  the 
old  man  looked  at  me  with  a  searching  glance,  and  asked  me  *  what  I 
would  have  done  in  sich  a  fix  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,  my  friend,'  replied  I,  *  what  my  course  would  have 
been.  It  was,  it  appears  to  me,  very  unreasonable  in  him  to  expect 
you  to  do  more  or  better  than  you  did.' 

*  Reason ! '  continued  the  old  man,  *  why,  you  don't  expect  sich  as 
Mr.  Robj  ack ' 

*  Robjohn,'  interrupted  I,  *  or  Robtise  :  he  had  n't  a  chance  this  time 
to  rob  Jack,  and  therefore,  he  wants  to  rob  Tise.' 

At  which  Thison  burst  into  one  of  his  loud  ha !  ha !  's  and  finally 
ending  with  a  chuckle  peculiar  to  himself,  and  his  eyes  then  distending 
and  ogling  me  with  a  leer  that  seemed  to  say  what  afterward  he  gave 
utterance  to. 

*  Well,  Tise,  you  returned  the  writ,  of  course.' 

*  In  course  I  did,  but  not  till  he  ruled  me  to  return.  You  see,  I  could 
'a'  done  it  jist  as  well  first  as  last,  but  I  wanted  to  bother  him ;  and  I 
guess  I  did.     I  gin  him  sich  a  return  he  did  n't  like  much.' 

*  Why  ?  was  it  a  special  return,  detailing  tlie  facts  and  impossibilities 
of  an  arrest  under  the  circumstances  ?  * 

*  No,  no  I  bless  you  I  it  was  de  usual  return.* 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  you  certainly  did  not  return  the  writ  *  not 
found?'' 

*  De  usual  return,'  replied  he,  sententiously. 

*  Then  the  usual  return,  Tise,  would  have  been,  in  that  case,  a  false 
return.  I  can't  understand  you.  You  say  you  did  not  take  the  man, 
yet  you  saw  him  ;  and  you  also  say  that  your  return  was  in  the  usual 
form.  Now,  how  could  you  have  made  such  a  return,  and  make  it  con- 
form to  the  facts  ? ' 

*  Easiest  way  in  the  world,'  replied  he,  very  calmly. 

*  Your  return,  then,  must  have  been,  'Defendant  taken :  fees  duCj 
sixty-nine  cents  ; '  or,  *  Defendant  not  found ; '  or  make  a  special 
return.' 

*  Why,  look  here,  Mr.  Sheriff!  I  a  n't  no  fool  !     I  a  n't  lived  so  long 
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in  this  world  without  having  some  cunning.  People  what  takes  me  for 
a  fool,  I  guess  '11  be  mistaken.  No,  Sir !  My  return  was  true,  although 
the  lawyer  did  threaten  to  sue  me  if  I  made  any  other  return  than  the 
first  one  you  mentioned  :  my  return  was,  ^Fees  taken  ;  defendant  due.^ 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  rewersin'  the  order,  was  n*t  it  ?  A  n't 
that  good  for  me,  Mr.  Sheriff?  you  don't  think  all  the  wisdom  is  died 
out,  do  you  ?  *  And  he  ended  his  question  with  a  remarkable  gravity  on 
his  countenance,  assuring  me  by  that  look  that  he  had  mastered  the 
peculiar  difficulties  with  which  we  are  occasionally  surroimded,  in  cases 
similar  to  this  one ;  although  there  was  a  smacking  spice  of  wit  in  the 
evasion. 

*  Close  shaving,  don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Sheriff? '  continued  he. 

*  Very  close,  indeed,  Tise,'  replied  I ;  *  and  there  are  very  few  can 
handle  shaving-tools  like  that ;  but  you  are  an  expert.  Tell  me,  how 
did  Mr.  Robjohn  like  that  return  ? ' 

*  Like  it !  he  could  n't  help  liking  it :  it  was  the  truth.  I  took  the 
fees.  I  didn't  take  the  defendant,  and  therefore  he  was  due  ;  and  I 
guess  he  had  to  coritent  hisself,  when  he  found  he  could  n't  do  nothing 
but  grin  and  bear  it.  I  was  dispirited  :  so  was  he.  I  did  n't  take  my 
man,  although  I  did  see  him  :  and  Robjack  did  n't  soun'  his  pockets  if 
he  had  the  insterments  to  do  it  with  ;  and  what  was  onpossible  to  be 
did  could  n't  be  done,  no  how  :  so  he  had  to  grin  and  bear  it,  and  let 
it  slide  off  easy ;  and  I  never  heerd  nothing  more  of  it  at  all,  ever 
afterward.     Close  shaving,  was  n't  it  ?  * 

*  Very ! '  replied  I. 

*And  ag'in,*  continued  the  garrulous  old  mttn,  *  I  knowed  a  regular 
debuty,  a  general  debuty-sheriff,  one  who  done  a  different  kind  of  shav- 
ing bisness  from  me  ;  for  you  must  know,  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  skin  and  shave 
close  sometimes,  yet  I  never  'strained  or  levied  upon  poor  folks'  goods 
for  my  fees.  If  the  debt  was  satisfied,  and  all  paid  'cept  my  costs,  and 
the  defendant  could  n't  pay  any  more,  kase  he  had  n't  it  to  pay,  why, 
you  see,  I  done  as  Mr.  Robjohn  done  —  let  it  slide,  let  it  slide  ;  and  I 
felt  a  good  deal  easier :  for  I  'm  a  old  man,  Mr.  Sheriff,  but  it  shan't 
be  said  that  Henry  Thison  ever  tuck  a  poor  man's  or  woman's  chores 
to  pay  costs.  I  'm  honest.  I  'm  poor :  but  the  old  man  a  n't  rogue 
enough,  or  poor,  or  mean  enough,  for  that.  No,  Sir  I '  and  this  was 
uttered  in  so  determined  an  air,  that  I  doubt  not  it  had  been  his  ruling 
principle  since  his  connection  with  the  sheriff's  office. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Sheriff,*  continued  he,  *  give  me  a  little  more  rope,  as  the 
criminal  said  under  the  gallus,  and  I  'm  done  botherin'  you.  You  see, 
this  general  debuty  (I  a  n't  a-going  to  mention  any  names,  for  he  was 
too  cussed  mean  for  me  to  name  him,)  once  had  a  execution  ag'in  a 
widow- woman,  and  he  went  to  her  house  to  make  a  levy.  Well,  after 
he  had  satisfied  hisself  dere  was  n't  nothin'  for  him  to  take,  bekase  all 
she  had,  and  that  was  very  little,  was  exempt  from  levy  and  sale,  he 
had  the  imperdence  to  ask  her  for  his  fees ;  and  when  she  told  him  she 
had  n't  no  money,  and  was  worry  poor,  but  she  had  seen  better  days, 
I  'm  blamed  if  he  did  n't  up  and  tell  her  dat  he  must  have  the  fees, 
any  how.' 
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*  But  how  could  he  get  them,  Tise  ?  *  I  asked,  *  if  all  the  property 
was,  as  you  say,  exempt  ?  ' 

*  Close  shaving  I '  returned  he,  moodily ;  *  mean,  cussed,  close  shav- 
ing !  —  skinning,  I  call  it !  Why,  see !  he  told  her  right  down  'arnest, 
he  must  and  he  would  have  his  fees  :  if  he  could  n't  get  them  one  way, 
he  would  another.  He  had  a  livin'  to  work  out  for  hisself  and  family, 
and  he  guessed  if  the  money  did  n't  come  wilHn',  he  'd  fetch  it  unwillin' ; 
and  then  he  told  the  widow  dat,  as  the  law  exempted  all  family-pic- 
tures from  levy  and  sale,  the  inference  was,  dat  it  did  n't  exempt  de 
frames  ;  and  den  I  'm  blamed  if  he  did  n't  tell  her  (to  his  disgrace  for 
ever)  dat  he  was  a-goin'  to  take  the  frame  off  of  her  dead  husband's 
likeness.' 

*  Gracious  God  !  it  can't  be  possible,  Tise  ! ' 

'  Fact,  Sir !  fact.  Sir !     As  true  as  I  'm  alive.  Sir ! ' 

*  It  was  n't  done,  though,  was  it,  Tise  ?  for  the  honor  of  the  age,  I 
hope  not ! '  said  I. 

*  It  would  'a'  bin,  I  tell  you,  had  n't  it  bin  for  the  high-sheriff,  who, 
when  he  heerd  it,  forbid  it  plumply ;  and  he  told  the  debuty,  that*  if 
he  'd  'a'  done  that  thing,  he  'd  disgrace  the  office  for  ever.' 

*  That  was  n't  all  the  action  the  high-sheriff  took  in  this  matter,  was 
it,  Tise  ? ' 

*  No  I  no  I     God  bless  him !  he  suspended  him,  and  rightly,  too  I ' 

*  You  mean,  he  hung  him,  eh,  Tise  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  up  to  dry,  for  three  months,  Sir ;  and  rightly  sarved,  too ! 
Yes,  Sir ;  and  he  sarved  him  right ! '  And  the  old  man  thereupon  took 
an  extra  pinch  of  snuff,  which  having  supplied  his  hook-bill  to  its  satis- 
faction, as  if  he  had  fed  an  eaglet,  he  kept  mumbling,  *  rightly  sarved !' 
and  something  about  *  what  is  saved  at  the  spigot  is  generally  lost  at 
the  bimg.' 

*  Could  it  be,  that  in  these  days,'  said  I;  *  such  a  thing  should  be 
permitted  ?  or  that  any  one  so  heartless  could  be  found  as  to  practise 
such  enormities  against  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  law,  by  exacting  from 
ignorance  and  want,  drops  of  blood  wherewith  he  might  be  supplied 
and  kept  in  being,  like  the  fabulous  viimpire^,  whose  prey  yielded  life 
to  enable  him  to  live  ?  Good  Heaven  r  I  pray  there  are  no  more  such 
here  on  earth  I ' 

*  See !  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  Thison,  '  I  like  fim,  and  I  'm  pooty 
sharp  and  keen,  sometimes  ;  but  I  never  practise  the  way  that  debuty 
did.  I  never  was  hard  on  any  one  but  them  as  desarved  it;  and 
I  've  got  a  conceit,  and  I  think  have  enough  judgment,  to  know  who 
and  what  kind  of  people  should  be  treated  ha'sh  :  who  is  honest  and 
desarvin*,  ^nd  who  not :  and  when  1  find  him  right  —  you  know  how. 
I  work.     A  n't  it  so  ? ' 

*  It  is  as  you  say,  my  friend,'  replied  I ;  '  and  no  one  knows  your 
heart  better  than  I.' 

*  To  be  sure  you  do,'  returned'  he  ;  *  and  right  glad  am  I  that  you 
know  me  so  well.     But  let  that  go  :  don't  think  no  more  about  it:    It 's.. 
all  past :  let  it  slide!  let  it  slide!'  and  the  old  man  drooped  into  a 
semi- lethargic  state  ;  but,  recovering  himself,  he  shook  off  the  dreami-- 
ness  that  hung  upon  him^  brushed  I  up  hii  hair  and  arranged  it  to  hds. 
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satisfaction,  and  took  another  pinch  of  (*  The  American  Gentleman ') 
snuff,  and  then,  every  thing  being  right,  he  asked  me  if  any  thing  was 
coming  off,  wherein  his  services  might  be  required  ? ' 

*  Always  !  all  times,  my  constant  friend!'  replied  I ;  •  «jid  there  is 
now  a  very  particular  piece  of  trap  on  hand,  in  which,  of  course,  you 
must  be  the  main-stay  of  my  proceeding.' 

*  Ready,  Sir !  always  ready  I  *  said  he,  eagerly ;  *  quicli:  and  sure, 
snap  and  go  :  let  it  shde !     Wliat  is  it,  Mr.  Sheriff? ' 

*  You  see,  Tise,'  replied  I,  *  there  is  a  fashionable  hair-cutting  and 
tonwrial  establishment  in  Broadway,  which  is  at  different  times,  upon 
certain  occasions,  claimed  to  be  owned  by  two  parties,  severaDy ;  not 
adversely  against  each  other,  but  only  to  help  each  other  through  the 
meshes  of  the  law ;  that 's  »11.  Thus,  if  I  should  have  an  execution 
against  one  of  them,  why,  the  other  would  be  owner  of  the  property, 
and  the  claimant  thereof  would  show  an  excellent  legal  ^tle,  a  bill  of 
sale,  and  a  receipt  in  full,  and  a  contini^ed  possession  of  the  chattels  in 
himself,  and  new  bills,  in  his  name,  for  fresh  supplies  of  goods.  This 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  presented  myself  with  an  execution, 
some  months  ago,  against  one  of  these  said  parties,  and  demanded  the 
payment  thereof :  and  of  course,  as  every  thing  looked  so  fair  and  honest, 
the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  execution  refused  to  indemnify 
me  to  take  the  property ;  and  when  the  execution  had  expired,  I 
returned  it  ntclla  bona.' 

*  You  could  n't  do  nothing  else,  as  I  sec,*  interrupted  ThiflOQ,  *  unless 
you  called  a  jury  to  detarmine  who  did  own  de  goods.' 

*  There  was  no  question  raised  as  to  the  ownership.  The  attorney 
refused  positively  to  indemnify  me ;  and  7iulla  bona  waa  my  fmad 
return.* 

*  No  bones,  as  we  used  to  say,  'bout  fifly  )'ear  ago,'  said  Thison  ; 

*  yes !  yes !  I  know  what  it  is.  No  bones,  dat  's  no  goods ;  and  no  goods 
is  7iidia  bona.' 

*  Very  logically  argued,  Tise,*  said  I. 

*  Well,  how  'bout  t'other  ?  '  inquired  he,  eagerly. 

*  The  same  thing,'  replied  I.  '  Why,  Tise,'  said  I,  *  would  you  believe 
it  ?  It  waus  about  four  or  five  mouths  afterward,  when  I  received  an 
execution  against  the  other  party,  the  *  original  Jacobs  ; '  and  then,  the 

*  real,  genuine,  original  Jacobs '  was  the  claimant  of  the  goods.* 

'  Believe  it,  Mr.  Sherifl'^ '  answered  Thison,  *  to  be  sure  I  do.  Why, 
ha'  n't  I  seen  sich  things  offen  and  offen  ?  Don't  I  know  them  kind  of 
fellers  ?  See !  I  'm  a  old  man,  but  they  can't  come  around  me  with 
sich  like  succemflexions ! '  And  the  old  man  accompanied  his  last 
remark  with  a  waving  motion  of  his  hand,  describing  circles  and  para- 
bolas, until  the  movement  was  merged  in  the  language  :  *  succem  — 
fellers  —  old  man  —  offen  —  and  offen.' 

*  Now,  Tise,*  said  I,  *  the  piece  of  trap,  as  I  intimated,  in  which  I 
should  Uke  you  to  engage,  is  this  :  I  happen,  at  this  time,  to  have  an 
execution  against  each  of  these  parties,  and  of  course,  if  I  go  to  them  and 
exhibit  the  writs,  neither  of  them  will  claim  the  goods,  but  probably 
they  will  bring  in  an  entirely  different  claimant ;  possibly,  aa  assign- 
ment, or  some  conveyance  calculated  to  prevent  my  seizure.     One  of 
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the  executionB  is  upon  a  judgment  recently  recovered ;  the  other  is 
about  a  year  old  :  and,  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  (thanks  to  your 
apt  teaching)  not  to  be  deceived  more  than  ionce,  I  shall  therefore 
require  your  invaluable  services  a\id  counsel  in  this  emergency.  You  '!1 
go  with  me,  will  you  not  ?  * 

*  Certainly !  certainly,  Mr.  Sheriff!  —  but  I  'm  *bleeged  to  you  for 
dat  compliment ! '  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  making  his  usual 
very  polite  bow.  *  But  see,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  he,  *  who  be  dese 
parties  ?     A  nH  dey  Rington  and  Snawler  ?  •' 

*  The  very  same !  But  how  did  you  ima  jine  them  to  be  the 
persons  ? ' 

*  Old  tricks ! '  replied  he ;  *  I  heem  of  'em  a  good  while.  'T  a  n't 
the  fust  time,  by  a  long  shot,  they  'm  up  to  sich  tricks.  Dey  never  was 
cotched  in  *em.  I  guess  dey  got  to  come  down,  now  :  kase  two  of  us 
will  fetch  *em !  *  And  he  took  an  extra  pinch  of  snuff  to  give  assur- 
ance, as  I  supposed,  that  Bington  and  Snawler  would  have  to  come 
down,  through  the  potent  witchery  of  the  ^American  Gentleman.' 

*  Tiae,'  said  I,  *  are  you  ready  ?  ' 
'Always ! '  replied  he,  gleefully. 

*  Then  let 's  up  and  away  I ' 

And  forthwith  we  started,  my  companion  scarcely  uttering  a  word. 
We  walked  side  by  side  for  a  little  while,  and  then  Thison,  who  was  in 
a  deep  meditation  from  the  time  we  left  our  office,  at  once  objected  to 
our  proceeding  in  this  manners  and  he  requested  me  to  go  with  him 
to  some  private  place  where  we  could  digest  our  plans,  intimating  that 
*  as  we  was  going  after  ducks,  we  'd  better  take  duck-shot  with  us.' 

*A  timely  and  wise  precaution,*  said  I ;  *  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  my 
old  friend ! ' 

*  See,  Mr.  Sheriff!  *  continued  he  ;  *  I  'm  pooty  well  known  :  so  be 
you  :  and  it  won't  do  for  us  to  be  seen  together.  Now,  my  plen  is 
this :  I  '11  go  ahead,  and  keep  on  ahead.' 

I  inwardly  prayed  he  might  always"  keep  on  a  head  such  as  his  :  for 
to  me  and  such  as  me,  such  a  head  was  not  always  to  be  found  by  the 
mere  looking  for  it.^ 

*Ah !  now  I  comprehend  you,  Tise.  You  think  that  those  who  go 
a^ucking,  should  always  have  a  decoy.' 

*  I  do,  indeed,  Sir ;  and  I  don't  keer,  so  long  as  game  is  got,  how  it 's 
got,  if  it 's  honorable  ;  and  if  we  two  can't  bring  Rington  and  Snaw- 
ler, why,  I'll  lose  my  guess,  'at 's  aU.     Now  remember ! ' 

Our  affairs,  being  now,  according  to  my  companion's  judgment,  con- 
cluded upon,  and  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  I  thereupon  delivered  to 
him  the  execution  against  Rington,  while  I  kept  the  one  agamst  Snaw- 
ler ;  and  I  directed  Thison  to  go,  about  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  me, 
to  the  defendants'  saloon  or  divan,  and  submit  his  beard  to  the  razorial 
operation  :  a  tlung  much  desired,  I  thought,  and  very  necessary. 

*  Jist  the  thing ! '  replied  he  ;  *  you  could  n't  'a'  hit  it  better.' 

*  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  Tise  ? '  queried  I.  *  Have  n't  you  been 
giving  me  lessons  all  the  morning,  about  shooting  ? ' 

*  Yes !  yesi '  replied  he,  quickly  ;  *  but  it  won't  do  to  shoot  at  de 
decoy  :  dat  a  n't  a  good  shot,  any  how.' 
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*  Well,  you  want  shaving,  very  much.' 

*  Yes !  yes !  my  haird  is  rather  long,  and  I  *d  as  lieve  airy  one  of  'em, 
either  Rington  or  Snawler,  would  take  it  off,  as  any  one  else,  so  dey 
don't  cut.' 

*  They  have  the  reputntion,  Tise,  of  shaving  close,*  sa  d  I. 

*  I  '11  give  'em  a  chance,  den,'  said  Thison ;  and  he  left  me  to  carry 
out  his  part  of  the  plan  arranged  between  us. 

The  arrangement  was,  that  Thison  should  appear,  on  liis  entrance 
in  the  shaving-room  of  my  parties,  as  a  country  gentleman  just  arrived 
in  the  city,  (and  whose  general  demeanor  would  bear  out  the  implica- 
tion,) desirous  of  being  shaved  ;  and  the  ten  minutes'  advance  of  me,  I 
concluded,  would  properly  seat  him,  and  allow  him  to  be  fairly  under- 
going the  operation  ;  at  which  time  I  was  to  make  my  appearance,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  address  Snawler  respecting  the  execution  against 
him :  of  course,  Tise  keeping  his  conduct  in  entire  reserve  the  while, 
and  that  I  would  start  the  game,  and  then  my  companion  was  to  bag 
it.  Every  thing  happened  superbly.  I  got  there  in  good  time,  and 
knowing  both  my  defendants  very  well,  from  the  frequent  business  visits 
I  made  to  them,  I  approached  Snawler,  who  was  disengaged  —  Tise 
being  mider  the  careful  charge  of  Rington,  with  towel  placed  around 
his  throat  and  shoulders,  his  face  well-lathered,  and  now  and  then  he 
leered  at  me  wistfully,  wondering,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  whether  I  would 
fail  in  my  plans  ;  and  then  again  the  assuring  look  that  all  would 
come  out  right  as  we  understood  it. 

I  made  known  to  Snawler  my  business ;  of  course,  then  came  the 
stereotyped  reply,  that  '  Rington  was  the  owner  of  every  thing  in  the 
place.' 

*  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Snawler,'  said  I,  *  as  to  tell  me  when  you  sold  the 
stock  to  Mr.  Rington,' 

*  Certainly,  Sheriff,'  replied  he  very  courteously,  (and  I  thought,  as 
in  one  who  sugars  his  language  so  sweetly,  there  was  deception  in  the 
sound,)  *  certainly,  Sheritl";  some  six  months  ago,  I  think.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  the  bill  of  sale  ?  * 

*  Yes !  allow  me  to  see  it,'  said  I,  in  reply. 

The  biU  of  sale  was  shown  to  me,  and  I  now  looked  upon  that  iden- 
tical conveyance  for  about  the  twentieth  time.  I  passed  my  eyes  over 
it  very  carefully  ;  looked  at  some  other  bills,  handed  to  me  at  the  same 
time  by  him^  which  exliibited  the  staring  fact  that  Rington  had  pur- 
chased from  other  parties  the  supplies  needed  in  the  business.  I 
examined  these  also  very  carefully  ;  in  reality,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  consume  time,  so  as  to  allow  Thison  to  work  understandingly.  His 
ears  were  open  to  ever)^  word ;  his  eyes  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
mysteries  I  was  unlocking  ;  and  I  saw  that  he  was  uneasy  in  his  posi- 
tion, throttled  as  he  almost  was  by  the  towel  in  the  anxious  hands  of 
Rington,  who,  hearing  what  my  business  was,  for  the  moment  forgot 
himself,  and  was  tying  Thison  up  most  beautifully. 

*Hallo  I  *  exclaimed  Tise,  looking  at  Rington  with  astonishment,  and 
fairly  shaking  that  gentleman  from  his  equilibrium  :  *  be  you  goin'  to 
choke  a  feller  ?  ye  'd  better  not  I ' 

Beg  pardon,  Sir !     Very  sorry,  Sir ! ' 
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*  Hurry  up,  then  !  and  let  go  that  towel,  do  you  hear  ?  *  fcried  Thison 
in  a  semi-savage  mumble. 

*  Certainly,  Sir.  Beg  pardon,  Sir,'  replied  he,  very  nervously  and 
obsequiously. 

And  this  was  the  rarest  comical  picture  I  ever  beheld.  Here  stood 
I,  probing  the  very  vitals  of  Snawler,  without  any  real  necessity, 
(because  I  knew  all  about  his  tricks,)  but  only  to  gain  time  for  lAy 
assistant,  who  was  near  being  choked  to  death ;  his  forehesui,  to  be 
sure,  exhibiting  a  flesh-Hke  appearance,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
all  lathered,  as  it  was,  looking  like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime ;  and 
Eington  alongside  of  Thison,  twisting  up  the  ends  of  the  towel  around 
Thison's  neck  and  shoulders,  nervously  listening  to  what  was  transpir- 
ing between  Snawler  and  myself.  The  tableau  was  shifted  by  Thison's 
demand  to  *  hurry  up '  ;  and  the  shaving  operations  were  continued 
without  an  apparent  murmur.  Thison's  beard  was  taken  off  at  length, 
(or  in  length)  and  the  operation  was  finished  in  due  time. 

Meanwhile,  Snawler  was  convincing  me  of  the  fairness  of  the  trans- 
fer made  by  him  to  Rington,  and  that  by  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
rights  thereto,  it  would  be  a  gross  trespass  to  seize  one  man's  goods  to 
pay  another's  debts. 

To  which  I  yielded  a  ready  assent ;  and  finally  Mr.  Rington  (the 
loving  partner  in  iniquity)  approached  me  and  *  assured  me  that  what 
Mr.  Snawler  said  about  his  being  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
was  true,  every  word  of  it ;  that  he  would  make  good  his  title  by  pro^ 
secuting  any  one  who  would  interfere  with  his  rights  in  that  behalf.' 

Thison's  ears  were  open  to  this  declaration  ;  for  it  was  said  in  bo  loud 
a  tone  that  a  man  in  so  close  a  contiguity  as  he,  must  have  been  deaf  as 
an  adder  not  to  have  heard  it. 

*  May  be,  then,'  said  Thison,  coming  up  to,  and  addressing  Mr.  Ring- 
ton,  *  you  *11  pay  this  here  amount  in  this  here  execution  expressed  ag'in 
you.  May  be  you  will,  won't  you?'  continued  he,  in  the  blandest 
manner  possible,  at  the  same  time  handing  the  writ  to  the  defendant 
therein  named,  and  proceeding  very  coolly  to  take  a  pinch  of  the  all- 
consoling  powdered  weed.  *  May-be  you  will,'  reiterated  he,  tanta- 
lizingly  ;  *  and  may  be  you  '11  be  made  to,  if  you  don't  do  it  right  strut 
off.' 

At  this  interruption  of  my  affairs  by  Thison,  I  of  course  aflected  to 
be  surprised  ;  and,  as  it  was  a  part  of  my  arrangements  that  we  were 
not  to  know  each  other,  I  took  no  part  in  the  controversy  that  then 
sprung  up,  and  quietly  seated  myself,  content  only  as  a  spectator  and 
auditor ;  not  as  actor. 

Thison  glibly  told  the  parties  that  he  *  heerd  all  that  took  place,  when 
that  there  gentleman  *  —  pointing  to  me  — '  said  he  had  an  execution 
ag'in  Mr.  Snawler,  and  Mr.  Snawler  said  he  did  n't  own  nothin',  but 
that  Mr.  Rington  did  own  all  *  :  I  could  scarcely  keep  still  in  my  seat ; 
*  and  then  you,'  addressing  Rington,  *  was  a-going  to  choke  me,  was  n't 
you  ?  Anxious,  was  n't  you  ?  Narvous,  I  dare  say  I '  and  there  was  a 
bitterness  in  the  old  man's  manner  that  was  truly  withering. 

*  It  was  unintentional,'  said  Rington,  *  and  I  apologize  to  you.  Sir, 
for  my  apparent  harsh  treatment.     It  was  farthest  from  my  thoughts.' 
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Seeing  that  matters,  as  they  stood,  required  the  presence  of  one  in 
my  position,  I  broke  the  restraint  of  my  agreement  with  Thison,  and 
addressing  them,  I  said  :  *  Mr.  Thison,  gentlemen,  is  my  assistant,  and 
my  valued  friend.  He  is  one  of  the  politest,  most  urbane,  and  kindly- 
disposed  gentlemen  in  the  world,  when  you  let  him  have  his  own  way. 
He  is  cautious,  shrewd,  and  untiring :  he  will  not  brook  an  insult  &om 
any  one,  and  doubtless  he  feels  what  he  has  expressed.  But  I  never- 
theless think  he  has  acted  rather  hastily  in  the  charge  he  has  made 
against  Mr.  Bington  ;  for,  surely,  that  gentleman  could  not  have  known 
that  he  was  my  assistant.' 

*  I  hadn't  the  least  idea,'  said  Mr.  Rington,  very  coolly. 

*  I  am  sure  you,  nor  your  partner  had  not,'  said  I ;  *  for  if  either  of « 
you  had,'  I  continued,  *  neithiir  Mr.  Rington  nor  Mr.  Snawler  would 
have  been  the  claimant  to  thiq  property.' 

*  Rather  severe,  that,  Sheriff! '  observed  they  in  the. same  breath. 

*  But  onconmion  proper  and  true,'  chuckled  Tise,  and  the  old  man 
looked  at  me  telegraphically,  which  was  answered  in  Uke  manner ;  and 
he  addressed  the  party  defendants,  and  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
claim  he  held  in  his  hand.  *  May-be,  though,  you  'm  both  goin^to  pay 
both  executions  ;  eh  ?  — may  be  so  :  how  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Not  exactly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,'  replied  Rington.  *  I  've  got 
enough  to  pay,  to  last  me  for  some  time  :  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
doUars ! ' 

•  'And  sixteen  cents,  beside  interest  and  costs,'  echoed  Tise,  senten- 
tiously.  *And  you  won't  pay  the  one  the  sheriff 's  got  ag'in  you  ?  *  said 
he,  addressing  Mr.  Snawler ;  *  it 's  only  thirty-two  dollars.  Come,  pay 
up,  won't  you  ? ' 

'  No  ! '  saucily  replied  that  worthy. 

*  Well,  I  knowed  you  would  n't ;  you  need  n't  make  a  fuss  about  it. 
If  you  don't,'  continued  Thison,  in  the  coolest  manner  imaginable,  I 
a  n't  disapp'inted  a  bit.  We  'm  got  a  big  pull  out  of  you,  any  how  ; 
that 's  my  opinion  :  and,  more  'n  'at,  I  knowed  it  was  a-goin'  to  work 
jist  so.  You  'm  both  good  at  shavin',  and  so  am  we  :  only  \iith  other 
insterments,  though  I ' 

'  Mr.  Thison,'  observed  I,  '  this  matter  is  now  about  being  settled ; 
and,  as  all  has  eventuated  to  our  satisfaction,  be  considerate,  and  prac- 
tise a  little  Christian  charity,  by  being  merciful  to  them  that  persecute 
you.' 

'  I  'm  satisfied,  God  bless  you ! '  replied  the  old  man. 

'And  so  are  we,'  cried  Rington  and  Snawler  both  ;  *  no  more  money 
is  likely  to  be  paid,  than  what  one  or  the  other  of  us  is  bound  in  honor 
to  pay  I '  and  this  was  said  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  provoke  a 
reply. 

*  But,  Sheriff,'  said  Rington,  good-naturedly,  *  this  proceeding  of  yours 
is  very  adroit :  do  you  practise  in  this  way,  generally  ? ' 

*I  always  do,'  replied  I,  *in  desperate  cases;  when  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Thison,  suggests  the  expedient,  and  is  my  companion  on  those 
occasions.  He  sets  the  hounds  on  the  chase,  and  we  manage,  somehow 
or  another,  to  be  both  in  at  the  death ! ' 

And  so,  as  the  parties  seemed  to  be  more  in  humor  with  us,  and  per- 
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fecUy  reconciled  at  the  dash  we  made  upon  their  treasures  —  although 
it  cost  them  one  or  two  groans  —  we  left  them  to  enjoy  themuselves  as 
best  they  could ;  to  their  mutual  consolations. 

The  money  was  collected,  every  dollar  and  cent,  from  Rington ;  and 
I  never  admired  Thison's  peculiar  felicity  more  than  in  this  particular 
transaction.  He  went  in  for  large  items  :  his  genius  was  bent  on  the 
collection  of  the  large  execution,  and  it  was  collected  ;  but  when  he 
attenmted  to  collect  the  small  one,  also,  my  modesty  was  abashed  at 
his  effrontery,  and  I  submitted  to  him  that  I  thought  it  was  rather  close 
shaving  :  indeed,  I  might  say  that  it  was  a  flaying  service. 

*A11  right  I '  said  he,  *  Ha'  n't  they  been  carrying  on  this  business 
for  a  long  time  ?  —  but  dey  got  it  dis  time.  See,  Mr.  Sheriff!  a  n't  my 
advice  good  ?  If  we  'd  'a'  gone  for  the  little  one,  dat  's  all  we  'd  *a'  got. 
My  advice  is,  go  it  allers  for  the  biggest :  and  if  you  lay  your  plans 
right,  you  're  sure  to  hit.' 


CUPID  ARMED. 
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'  CtJPiD,  thrice-ungrateful  boy, 

Onco  my  bosom-friend  and  joy, 

Tired  of  peace  and  friendship's  calms, 

Sought  me,  late,  with  hostile  arms. 

See,  equipped  with  helm  and  lance, 

Shield  and  bow,  the  god  advance  1 

Cried  ho :  '  Either  darq  the  field, 

Or  in  craven  silence  yield  1 

None  can  cope  with  me  above, 

None  below  can  conquer  Love  ! ' 

Glad  I  spranj^  to  try  the  field, 

Yet  paused  before  his  blazoned  shield. 

There,  with  more  than  mortal  grace, 

Glowed  mv  mistress'  fonn  and  face. 

Fell  my  arms ;  I  paused  amazed ; 

War  forgotten  while  I  gazed. 

From  her  eyes  her  merry  glances 

Darted  forth  like  fire-tipped  lances ; 

Arching  lips  of  rosy  hue, 

(R«se-buds  sparkling  in  the  dew  I) 

Rounded  chin  and  glowing  cheeks, 

"Where  the  warm  heart's  passion  speaks : 

Polished  forehead,  high  and  fair, 

Crowned  with  wealth  of  raven  liair: 

(Would  my  hand,  in  soft;  caresses, 

Might  bo  sporting  with  its  tresses  I 

Vain  the  thought  1  she  mocks  my  plaining : 

O'er  a  thousand  bosoms  reigning  I) 

Thus  the  limner  docked  the  sfiield. 
Was  it  strange  I  lost  the  field  ? 
Wliile  I  gjized,  false  Cupid's  dart 
Pierced  my  unprotected  heart 
March,  1S51.  CREniA 
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WAR. 

Again  the  tocsin  sounds ;  the  trumpet's  blast 
Rings  through  the  earth  its  stirring  call  to  arms, 
Breaks  up  the  slumbers  of  the  peaceful  past, 
And  shakes  a  prospering  world  with  dread  alarms: 
Again  Bellona  guides,  with  awful  charms, 
The  crushing  progress  of  her  crimson  car 
O'er  maddened  hearts,  and  quivering  human  forms: 
Prtoe,  Hatred,  Rage,  Despair,  malignant  jar 
By  turns  the  minds  of  men,  and  Hell  is  loosed  with  "War. 

On  Europe's  teeming  fields  and  smiling  plains, 
Rich  with  the  harvests  of  her  forty  years, 
Enthroned  supreme,  the  dark  Destroyer  reigns, 
To  drench  her  soil  anew  with  blood  and  tears: 
The  epoch  now,  whose  lurid  dawn  appears, 
With  horrid  portents,  o'er  her  darkened  sky, 
Those  signs  of  widest  desolation  wears 
That  lowered  when,  kindled  at  Gaul's  battle-crj-, 
Her  nations  all  were  joined  in  dreadful  rivalry. 

Millions  of  men,  her  flower,  in  manhood's  prime, 
May  die  in  anguish  at  each  other's  hands; 
And  ah  1  the  millions  more,  unstiine<l  by  crime. 
Whose  tears  will  flow  upon  her  bloody  sands  1 
Her  lofty  cities  sacked  by  hostile  bands ; 
Her  wealth,  her  commerce,  sunk  in  ocean's  wave : 
Her  peaceful  strength  transferred  to  other  lands ; 
Her  sons  the  tenants  of  an  early  grave : 
These  are  the  fruits  of  war,  and  all  it  ever  gave. 

That  rolling  cycle  comes  to  earth  again. 
When  Folly,  Crime,  and  Madness  rule  the  hour: 
Too  high  the  joys  which  Peace,  with  gentle  reign. 
Hath  brought  to  nations  as  her  heavenly  dower : 
False  Honor  spunis  her  ever-spreading  power ; 
Ambition  trails  her  symbols  in  the  dust : 
Man,  restless,  rushes  from  her  roseate  bower. 
Where  safety  circles  his  unfaltering  trust. 
To  brave  the  certain  ills  of  anarchy  and  lust 

What  though  for  Justice  spring  his  glittering  sword  ? 
For  Freedom,  ring  th'  exulting  battle-cry  ? 
For  meek  Religion,  blood  in  seas  be  poured  ? 
For  Glory's  meed,  his  countless  squadrons  die? 
Has  not  earth  heard  that  oft-repeated  lie 
Enough  to  learn  the  worthlessness  of  war? 
Is  not,  in  woes  alone,  the  history 
Of  every  contest  writ,  on  every  shore, 
Since  Cain's  first  murder  stained  her  virgin  soil  with  gore  ? 

Shall  she  repeat,  on  Europe's  culture<l  plains. 
The  last  great  drama  of  her  crimsoned  page, 
To  feel,  at  length,  that  some  Napoleon  reigns, 
The  demon-despot  of  a  brutal  age? 
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That  war,  which  fed,  must  crush  his  boundless  rage,  , 
And  all  her  labors  end  where  they  began? 
That  nations,  drained,  exhausted,  vainly  wage 
The  horrid  combat  between  man  and  man  ? 
Have  all  her  sufferings  taught  no  wiser,  better  plan? 

Shall  tyrants  frame  communities  to  share 
Of  one,  or  wise  or  weak,  the  weal  or  woe  ? 
Shall  statesmen  still  their  fettered  country  bear 
To  cast  its  fortunes  on  a  desperate  throw. 
And  risk  all  hopes  in  war's  uncertain  blow? 
Must  man  be  ever  chained  to  feel  and  fight 
The  banded  puppets  of  Ambition's  show  ? 
Must  patriot  folly  drown  all  sense  of  right  ? 
Then  truly  Earth  is  yet  in  her  primeval  night  I 

"What  hope  had  Virtue  here,  or  gentle  Peace, 
Her  sweet  concomitant,  were  this  a  scene 
Not  ended  soon  by  welcome  Death's  release, 
While  stern  Oppression  clouds  its  silvery  sheen  ? 
Though  skies  are  bright,  and  smiling  landscapes  green, 
In  full  luxuriance  pouring  forth  their  store ; 
What  if  the  conqueror  tread  this  fair  terrene, 
To  drench  its  flowery  fields  with  human  gore, 
But  kindred  Hell  were  Earth,  without  that  happier  shore  ? 

Alas  I  too  surely  of  a  fallen  race. 
Is  ceaseless  war  th'  unanswerable  seal  I 
To  men  redeemed  by  HEAVEN-appointed  grace. 
Its  mission  here  is  not  to  cause,  but  heal 
Tlie  thousand  ills  which  suffering  brethren  feel 
How  wide  the  contrast,  when  a  world  is  swayed 
By  airy  trifles,  pretexts  scarcely  real. 
For  mortal  strife  to  draw  the  glittering  blade, 
And  march,  the  tools  of  Power,  in  serried  bands  arrayed ! 

What  were  the  pleasures  of  a  scene  like  this. 
With  man  th'  eternal  habitant,  as  now, 
A  selfish  foeman  to  his  neighbor's  bliss — 
Nor  less  his  own  —  through  wickedness  and  woe  ? 
The  fabled  torturers  in  realms  below. 
Were  impotent  of  ill  to  human  sway : 
Remove  Death's  signet  from  his  iron  brow, 
Renew  his  lease  within  this  house  of  clay, 
And  fiends,  as  types  of  men,  would  shrink  with  wild  dismay  I 

Does  he  not  vainly  hope  for  future  heaven. 
Who  bears  tlio  hell  of  hatred  in  his  heart ; 
Asks  of  a  Father's  love  to  be  forgiven, 
Yet  plays  on  earth  the  fratricidal  part. 
Where  Lust  and  Folly  rule  its  every  start? 
A  true  descendant  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
The  causeless  murderer,  drilled  by  nicer  art. 
As  doomed,  a  wanderer  o'er  her  fair  domam. 
To  bring  unnumbered  woes  where'er  he  treads  the  plain. 

Shall  nations  never  sheathe  th'  avenging  sword, 
And  learn  to  tnist  its  doubtful  chance  no  more  ? 
Alas  I  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  word 
Scarce  nearer  seems  than  ever  yet  before  I 
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The  grim  portents  of  universal  war, 
Masked  in  profession  of  His  holy  name, 
"Pilose  life,  and  deeds,  and  heavenly  language,  bore 
The  glorious  anthem  sounded  when  He  came. 
Hang  o'er  a  trembling  world,  to  burst  with  quenchless  flame. 

His  doctrine  taught  Earth's  erring  chUd  of  sin 
The  truth  enforced  on  each  historic  page, 
That  Heaven's  loved  sway  is  only  known  within, 
Through  bloodless  war  with  man's  unhallowed  rage ; 
That,  leaving  all,  his  ransomed  soul  must  wage 
A  contest  ended  but  with  Nature's  life ; 
A  ceaseless  fight  with  self,  through  everj-  stage 
Of  fierce  rebellion  in  that  nature  rife, 
TDl,  meekly  bowed  like  Him,  submission  crowns  the  strife. 

When  bom  anew,  through  GtOd's  redeeming  gift, 
The  creature  learns  his  law  of  boundless  love, 
Then,  not  tUl  then,  may  hopes  eternal  lift 
Their  raptured  reach  to  realms  of  jwace  above. 
Here,  lust,  and  hate,  and  pride,  and  passion  prove 
Destruction's  reign  o'er  Justice,  Truth,  and  Right: 
These,  nor  their  willing  slaves,  can  ever  move 
Beyond  the  gloom  of  earth's  Cimmerian  night ; 
For  Heaven  is  meekness,  joy,  and  purity,  and  light ! 
Philad^pM€L,  4ih  months  1851  J.  J.  w. 
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The  commencement  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  was  the 
end  of  Pitt's  economy,  and  probably  the  end  of  his  happiness.  The 
picture  of  the  rest  of  his  life  is  the  picture  of  a  brave  man  struggling 
with  adversity.  It  was  a  struggle  with  sedition  at  home,  and  with 
hostile  nations  abroad ;  and  so  much  the  more  unhappy  because  his 
allies,  the  means  with  which  alone  it  was  possible  for  hun  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  were,  for  the  most  part,  corrupt  and  dishonored 
monarchs — the  representatives  of  effete  and  rotten  dynasties  —  impos- 
sible to  be  trusted,  unworthy  to  bo  saved.  It  was  a  succession  of  leagues 
to  suppress  revolution,  and  the  heads  of  those  leagues,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  so  many  living  testimonies  to  the  necessity  of  revolution. 
Their  public  conduct  —  destitute  of  integrity  alike  to  friend  and  foe  ; 
weak,  fickle,  rapacious,  wholly  wanting  in  moral  stamina ;  beyond  all 
ordinary  measure  pusillanimous  and  detestable  —  was  a  loud  appeal 
to  mankind  to  dethrone  them.  He  held  back  from  this  gloomy  com- 
panionship. They  several  times  extended  tlieir  hands  to  him,  but  met 
no  answering  touch.  He  undoubtedly  prayed  that  the  bitter  cup  might 
pass  from  him.     But  when  his  mind  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
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the  case,  the  die  '^as  cast.  He  straightened  himself  head  and  shoul- 
ders ahove  them  all.  His  clear  voice,  his  clear  character,  *made  all 
Europe  ring,  from  side  to  side.'  From  that  time,  however  deserted  or 
ahandoned  by  his  allies,  he  stood  firm.  Frequent  treacheries,  multi- 
plying disasters,  an  ever-increasing  density  of  gloom  settling  over  the 
prospects  of  his  cause,  inflicted  their  scars  upon  his  heart,  and  wrote 
their  wrinkles  upon  his  hitherto  shining  and  prosperous  brow ;  but  his 
constant  spirit  could  be  neither  bent  nor  broken.  It  must  be  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  entered  upon  those  wars  with  a  totally  inade- 
quate idea  of  their  continuance  or  magnitude  ;  nor  can  this  be  imputed 
as  a  fault,  or  be  used  to  impeach  his  sagacity.  "Wars  and  revolutions 
were  to  be  found  described  in  history  ;  and  from  these,  inferences  could 
be  drawn  respecting  other  wars  and  revolutions.  The  natural  history, 
so  to  speak,  of  wars  and  revolutions,  could  be  understood.  But  there 
had  been  no  century  like  the  eighteenth  —  no  revolution  had  evolved 
such  forces  or  developed  such  men  as  the  French" revolution.  It  was  a 
new  development,  as  incredible  and  as  little  to  be  inferred  from  prece- 
dents as  vertebrate  animals  firom  molluscs,  or  man  himself  from  the 
lower  orders  of  manmiaUa.  It  were  as  easy  from  an  oyster  to  infer  a 
man,  as  from  a  revolution  to  infer  a  Napoleon.  The  austere  virtues 
of  Washington  and  his  American  compeers  might  be  inferred  firom  a 
sparse,  hardy,  and  finigal  population,  trained  to  self-rehance  and  well 
grounded  in  religious  faith.  But  from  the  infideUty  and  corruptions  of 
fashionable  France,  such  austerity  and  unity  of  impulse  could  not  be 
foreseen.  Least  of  all  could  it  be  predicted  that  a  character  would 
rise  from  the  ruins  of  society,  destitute  of  religious  faith,  but  vital  with 
religious  instincts,  for  the  defence  and  re-construction  of  liberty  ;  a  cha- 
racter so  superior,  so  beneficent,  so  grand  that  he  seemed,  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  ideal,  to  be  like  one  of  those  mathematical  figures  constructed 
in  a  circle,  touching  and  coinciding  at  numerous  points  of  the  periphery, 
and  lacking  only  some  small  segments  to  be  equal  with  it.  All  that 
any  human  sagacity  could  be  expected,  in  Pitt's  situation,  to  foresee 
was  this  :  that  the  revolution,  wluch  was  interpolated  upon  European 
affiurs,  must  kill  monarchy  or  be  killed  by  it ;  that  revolution,  however 
organized  for  a  time,  was  in  its  nature  anarchical ;  that,  at  some  time 
or  other,  and  somehow  or  other,  it  would,  if  firmly  resisted,  disorganize 
itself  and  be  overthrown.  This  w^as  the  problem  which,  through  the 
influence  of  Pitt's  policy,  was,  long  after  his  death,  worked  out  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo. 

Within  a  short  period  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  France 
and  England,  and  under  the  Impulse  given  by  Pitt's  controlling  mind, 
alHances  had  been  contracted  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  Naples, 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  with  Portugal ; 
and  France  was  hemmed  in  from  Calais  to  Bayonne  with  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bayonets.  This  line 
moved  gradually  in  toward  Paris,  and,  in  all  probability,  might  have 
throttled  and  suppressed  the  revolution  in  its  infancy.  No  reason  can 
be  discovered  why  that  which  was  done  in  1814,  and  again  in  1815, 
might  not  more  easily  have  been  done  in  1793,  except  that  the  allied 
sovereigns  who  had  entered  upon  the  war  avowedly  to  prevent  the 
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spread  of  anarchy,  proved  false  f and  fickle.  With  the  dawnings  of 
success,  their  ignohle  minds  were  filled  with  cravings  for  plunder.  They 
intended  to  restore  the  fallen  dynasty,  but  only  to  a  mutilated  throne. 
The  temptation  to  make  profit  out  of  a  brother  sovereign  in  distress  was 
to  their  belittled  souls  an  irresistible  temptation.  They  might  have 
agreed,  and  in  fact  did  agree  to  rob  France  ;  but  corruption  and  rapa- 
city did  not  end  there  ;  they  were  mutually  anxious  to  rob  and  betray 
each  other.  They  played  their  great  game  of  war  with  the  morality 
of  inferior  gamblers,  who  cheat  each  other  with  marked  cards  and^ 
loaded  dice.  It  is  impossible  for  an  honest  nature  to  look  upon  their 
proceedings  with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  strong  disgust.  Sym- 
pathy flees  with  oflended  nostrils  firom  their  odious  camp,  and  finds  a 
refuge  in  the  warm  bosom  of  the  revolution.  Here,  at  least,  great 
crimes  are  balanced  by  great  virtues.  Here,  at  least,  is  deep  earnest- 
ness. Here,  at  least,  is  heroic  courage.  Here,  too,  Liberty,  however 
repulsed  and  wounded,  beholds  with  yearning  heart  the  ardor  of  her 
worshippers  ;  and  here,  though  bleeding  and  sorrowfiil,  she  recognizes  in 
all  her  distress  that  her  wounds  are  received  from  friendly  hands. 
Alarmed  and  disquieted,  she  looks  over  the  continent  in  vain  for  a  foot- 
hold, and,  turning  ever  back  to  unhappy  France,  it  is  here  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  revolution  she  welcomes  her  fickle  throne,  and,  smiling 
through  her  tears)  becomes  the  religion  and  the  worship  of  a  devoted 
people. 

The  outrages  committed  and  proposed  by  the  allied  powers  aroused 
a  spirit  altogether  unexpected.  All  France  resolved  itself  into  a  camp, 
and,  marching  to  the  music  of  revolutionary  hymns,  pushed  back  the 
advancing  lines  of  the  allies.  One  of  the  last  scenes  of  that  eventful 
campaign  was  the  re-capture  of  Toulon  by  the  republican  forces.  It 
was  from  the  smoke  and  din  of  that  ^jEinguinary  scene  that  there  first 
emerged  upon  Europe  a  little,  square-shouldered,  bronze  figure  —  before 
then  known  to  the  army,  but  not  to  the  public  —  who  planned  the  bat- 
tle, but  was  only  subordinate  in  position,  and  who  might  be  seen  during 
that  murderous  conflict,  now  leading  battalions  of  republican  infantry 
with  irresistible  vehemence  to  bayonet  charges,  now  directing  with 
eager  glance  the  awfiil  thunders  of  artillery  ;  now  serenely  watching 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  slaughter,  and  awaiting,  with  calm  con- 
fidence, the  ascent  of  victory.  He  was  about  to  teach  Europe  new 
lessons  of  glory  and  empire,  and  to  awaken  her  to  grander  concep- 
tions.   That  little  bronze  figure  has  since  become  the  soldier's  myth  ! 

The  history  of  these  wars,  necessary  to  be  known  to  understand  the 
life  and  services  of  Pitt,  must,  nevettheiess,  be  left  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  picture.  His  place  was  in  the  cabinet,  not  in  the  field.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  barely  hint  how,  in  1794,  the  allied  lines 
were  driven  still  farther  back  ;  how,  in  1795,  the  alliance  fell  to 
pieces  with  the  weight  of  its  own  rottenness ;  how  Pitt  rallied  the 
monarchs  to  new  league  and  again  drove  in  the  republican  armies  upon 
France ;  but  how  that  little  bronze-figure,  still  in  subordinate  station, 
neutralized  the  success  of  the  allies  by  disconcerting  their  plans  in  the 
Alt)s,  and  involving  them  in  unlooked-for  complications  ;  how,  in  1796, 
the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau  were  driven  home  fix)m  Germany  ; 
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but  how  again  that  emergent  figure  of  bronze,  now  at  the  head  of  a 
separate  army,  mancBuvred  and  £)ught  his  way  through  superior  masses 
into  the  plains  of  Italy ;  how  he  met  there  and  conquered  five  success- 
ive armies,  each  one  larger  than  his  own,  and,  hurrying  home  upon  his 
adversaries  the  terror  of  exploits  such  as  history  had  never  recorded,  he 
disconcerted  the  hostile  league,  and  dictated  peace  at  Campo  Formia ; 
how  the  indomitable  Pitt,  never  yielding  himself  to  the  demand  for 
peace,  again  cemented  a  league  ;  how  Bonaparte  was  stopped  in  his 
eastern  career  at  Acre  ;  how  the  republican  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Italy,  and  the  tide  of  battle  turned  again  toward  France  ;  how,  again 
returning  to  France  and  finding  her  colors  drooping,  Bonaparte  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  her  government,  organized  society  anew, 
launched  Moreau,  with  a  splendid  attacking  column,  upon  Germany, 
threw  himself  at  the  head  of  another  column,  oyer  the  tops  of  the 
Alps,  and  rescued  Italy  by  a  single  blow  ;  how  he  sent  to  Paris,  and  to 
Moreau,  in  Germany,  the  shouts  of  Marengo,  and  how  Moreau  and  his 
column  echoed  them  back  from  Hohenlinden ;  how  the  French  revolu- 
tion, not  suppressed,  stood  defiant  and  crowned  with  victory,  her  tri- 
colors beautiful  -with  the  sun-light  of  freedom,  streaming  far  over  the 
borders,  and  repubhcan  France  not  alone  in  Europe,  but  the  centre  and 
chief  of  a  series  of  affiliated  republics. 

But,  leaving  these  topics  to  the  province  of  general  history,  we  must 
study  Pitt  in  his  chosen  field  —  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
cabinet.  How  far  time  and  events  had  obscured  the  original  purity 
and  generosity  of  his  ambition  or  blunted  his  sensibilities,  is  a  question 
which  difierent  persons  will  be  likely  to  settle  according  to  their  pre- 
possessions of  the  general  merits  of  his  political  career.  But  it  must 
have  been  humiliating  to  a  great  soul  to  find  apologies  for  allies  whose 
conduct  admitted  of  no  apology  ;  to  be  obliged  always  to  wring  from 
disaster  the  auguries  of  better  success.  Nor  did  his  proud  spirit  stoop 
much  to  apologize.  The  repeated  failure  of  his  combinations  was,  of 
course,  reviewed  and  enlarged  upon  by  eloquent  adversaries  at  every 
parliamentary  crisis.  *  It  matters  Httle,'  said  he,  in  reply  to  Fox,  *  whe- 
ther the  disasters  which  have  arisen  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
the  generals,  the  intrigues  of  camps,  or  the  jealousies  of  cabinets ;  the 
fact  is  that  they  exist,  and  that  we  must  anew  commence  the  salvation^ 
of  Europe.* 

The  disasters  abroad,  however,  were  only  more  conspicuous,  but  not 
more  difficult  to  meet,  than  the  troubles  at  home.  In  1794,  the  dan- 
gers of  popular  insurrection  were  so  great  that  he  called  upon  parlia- 
ment to  suspend  the  habeas-corpus  act,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  this  suspension  was  attested  by  a  vote  in  the  Commons  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  to  forty-two,  and  in  the  Lords  by  an  imdi- 
vided  vote.  It  is  charged  upon  Pitt  that  he  pursued  these  demonstrations 
of  popular  revolt  with  uimecessary  severity,  but  he  was  never  charged 
with  weakness  or  hesitation,  or  with  permitting  treason  to  be  tampered 
with.  There  were  times  when  the  hour  of  England's  doom  seemed 
almost  to  have  struck.  The  war  had  been  kept  at  a  distance  by  British 
fleets  and  the  British  finances.  But  at  length,  in  1797,  the  Bank  of 
England  announced  that  she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  was  only 
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saved  by  obtaining  authority  from  Government  to  suspend  payments. 
The  administration  were  compelled  to  face  a  commercial  crisis.  The 
naval  forces  of  France  and  her  allies  had  increased,  and,  not  discou- 
raged by  previous  failures,  France  was  arranging  to  bring  into  the  Bri- 
tish Channel  sixty-five  or  seventy  ships-of-the-line,  to  meet  which 
England  could  concentrate  only  forty-nine  —  at  the  very  best,  a  greatly 
inferior  force.  It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
organized  throughout  the  English  fleet  lying  in  the  Channel,  and  the 
red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  at  every  mast-head.  With  a  hesitating 
or  wea^  character  at  the  head  of  administration,  how  could  England 
have  been  saved  ?  It  was  found  that  this  unexpected  revolt  was  the 
result  of  real  grievances,  and  those  grievances  were  promptly  and 
kindly  redressed.  The  men  were  bound  anew  to  their  flag  by  gratitude 
for  justice  promptly  and  gracefully  rendered.  The  settlement  of  this 
difficulty  was  but  the  preface  to  another.  The  fleet  at  the  Nore  soon 
broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  they  were  joined  by  all  except  three  of  the 
vessels  of  the  blockading  squadron  stationed  off  the  Texel.  These 
mutinous  ships  drew  themselves  up  in  order  of  battle  across  the  Thames, 
and  organized  a  floating  republic.  England  never  saw  a  darker  hour. 
Consternation  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  government  was  feared  to 
be  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  Pitt 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  had  already  done  what 
he  deemed  proper  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  It  was  now,  in  his 
opinion,  a  question  of  discipline,  admitting  to  government  no  middle 
course  ;  it  must  conquer  or  die.  Fox  was  inclined  to  turn  public  dis- 
aster to  political  accoimt ;  but  Sheridan  exclaimed  :  *  Shall  we  yield 
to  mutinous  sailors  ?  Never  ;  for  in  one  moment  we  would  extin- 
guish three  centuries  of  glory.' 

A  chain  of  gun-boats  was  sunk  across  the  river  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  mutineers ;  the  shores  were  armed  and  fortified,  and 
all  communication  with  the  shore  cut  off.  Red-hot  balls  were  k^pt  in 
constant  readiness,  and  a  himdred  pieces  of  cannon  were  trained  to 
bear  upon  them  at  the  first  signal  of  hostility  on  their  part.  Mean- 
while the  seeds  of  division  were  diligently  sown  among  the  mutineers  ; 
the  urgent  persuasions  of  their  comrades  of  the  Channel  fleet  were 
allowed  to  make  head  with  them  ;  and,  in  something  more  than  a 
month,  the  mutiny  was  disbanded,  the  red  flags  hauled  down.  The 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  were  tried  and  executed,  and  subordination 
restored.  The  navy  soon  redeemed  its  reputation.  Pitt  was  soon  ena- 
bled to  console  himself  amid  the  gloomy  portents  of  the  times,  and  to 
find  a  counterpoise  to  the  discouragements  with  which  he  was  beset, 
by  pointing  to  the  laurels  won  by  British  valor  at  St.  Vincent's,  at 
Camperdown,  and  Aboukir.  The  names  of  Jarvis,  of  Duncan,  and  of 
Nelson  were  ineffaceably  inscribed  in  naval  history.  The  navy,  indeed, 
regenerated  and  inspired  anew  by  the  intrepid  character  of  Pitt  and 
his  administration,  performed  its  share  of  the  history  of  the  period  from 
that  time  out,  with  uninterrupted  glory. 

But,  great  as  had  been  this  peril,  it  was  soon  followed  by  another 
scarcely  less  imminent.  Ireland,  always  unhappy,  was  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  hopes  of  liberty  held  out  by  the  advancing  spirit  of  demo- 
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cracy,  and  had  beeji  ever  since  the  war  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  insur- 
rection. She  had  been  promised  assistance  from  France  to  throw  off 
the  English  yoke  ;  but  the  success  of  the  British  navy  had  rendered 
such  assistance  impracticable.  The  zealous  spirits  of  that  imqtdet 
population  had  nevertheless  saved  them  from  discouragement.  Their 
organization,  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  was  admirably  per- 
fected, and  they  had  enrolled  in  companies  and  regiments,  ready  to 
move  at  the  proper  signal,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  With 
the  nucleus  of  a  well-disciplined  French  army,  and  the  aid  of  a  few 
experienced  and  scientific  generals,  their  power  might  have  been  ade- 
quate to  declare  and  sustain  their  independence.  Without  such  assist- 
ance they  were  still  formidable,  and  determined  to  try  their  dangerous 
experiment.  So  admirably  had  their  secret  been  kept,  that  the  British 
government  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  danger,  until  the 
startling  cry  of  defiance  and  revolution  was  heard,  and  the  island  was 
seen  to  be  in  a  tumult  of  insurrection.  Then  followed  British  troops 
and  British  executioners,  and  the  beautiful  green  of  hapless  Erin  was 
crimsoned  with  the  welling  blood  of  her  children.  Oh  I  it  was  a 
dreadful  and  a  mournful  sight !  The  fearful  tragedy  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  slaughter  at  Vinegar-Hill.  Ten  thousand 
trained  veterans  were  compelled  to  perform  their  work  for  many  hours, 
by  shooting,  cannonading,  and  charging  homo  upon  dense  masses  of 
undisciplined  but  brave  and  unyielding  Irishmen.  It  were  a  relief  if 
the  recording  angel  might,  by  the  flow  of  natural  tears,  blot  out  for 
ever  some  pages  of  history ! 

This  Irish  insurrection  is  but  an  episode  in  the  crowded  history  of 
those  times.  But  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  either  side  was 
larger  than  any  army  ever  engaged  in  the  American  revolution,  and  even 
in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  No  American  general  ever  led  into  battle 
so  large  a  force  as  the  British  government  were  compelled  to  hurl 
against  the  Irish  masses  at  Vinegar-Hill. 

It  was  with  such  a  state  of  affairs  at  home  that  Pitt  carried  on  his 
wars  abroad.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  not  a  successful  war  minis- 
ter, and  in  that  respect  he  has  been  unfavorably  compared  with  his 
father.  The  case  does  not  admit  of  a  comparison.  There  was  no  simi- 
larity of  circumstances.  It  was  with  a  country  apparently  exhausted, 
in  the  midst  of  domestic  didsensions,  her  provinces  and  fleets  in  rebel- 
lion, her  people  pale  with  famine,  that  he  contrived  to  spare  men  and 
money  to  Europe  ;  to  make  himself  the  rallying  spirit  of  the  continent, 
and  his  policy  the  pivot  upon  which  turned  the  history  of  the  epoch. 
He  rallied  the  timid  and  treacherous  kings  from  successive  defeats.  He 
found  means  to  disarm  their  hostility  to  each  other,  to  bestow  upon 
them  immense  subsidies,  and  to  bring  them  back  ever  again  to  the  work 
his  pohcy  set  before  them.  The  equipment  of  such  armaments 
required  sums  of  money  so  enormous  and  so  frequent  that  they  border 
upon  the  marvellous.  The  British  finances  were  the  spring  which  fer- 
tilized and  replenished  the  Continent.  We  have  seen  him  take  charge 
of  these  finances  when  disordered  and  in  discredit.  We  have  seen  him 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  an  enormous  national  debt,  and  give 
the  finances  so  much  regularity,  so  much  character,  that  the  debt  began 
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to  diminish.  It  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  aa  intellectual  giant  to  han- 
dle and  control  that  debt ;  but  when  war  came,  he  found  additional 
strength,  and  the  old  debt  he  bore  up  as  if  it  were  nothing.  He  so 
touched  the  springs  of  the  national  resources  that  trickling  rivulets 
changed  into  great  rivers,  and  spread  over  not  only  England,  but  the 
continent,  with  never-failing  supplies.  These  financial  results,  so 
potent  in  their  influence,  were  an  astonishment  and  a  wonder  to  all 
who  beheld  them.  They  are  no  less  wonderful,  contemplated  firom  the 
distance  of  half  a  century  than  they  seemed  to  be  at  the  time. 

It  is  idle  and  nonsensical  to  claim  that  certain  taxes  and  loans  were 
not  raised  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  political  economy.  Let 
it  be  admitted.  The  wonder  is  that  they  were  raised  at  all.  The  glory 
of  Pitt  as  a  financier  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  money  was  forthcom- 
ing. There  is-  no  spectacle  more  ludicrous  and  pitiful,  more  persuasive 
both  to  kicks  and  compassion,  than  your  political  economist  or  philo- 
sophic historian,  who,  bridging  his  nose  with  astute  spectacles,  informs 
posterity  how  Napoleon  should  have  manoBuvred  his  army,  or  how  Pitt 
should  have  handled  his  flnances.  Ye  gods,  what  an  infinite  and  droll 
variety  is  mankind ! 

In  addition  to  bank  suspension,  commercial  crisis,  popular  discontents, 
naval  mutiny,  and  provincial  revolt,  at  length  came  gaunt  Famine, 
and  with  deathly  stare  laid  her  heavy,  pulseless,  and  clanmiy  hand 
upon  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  stated  that  at  an  early  period  of  Pitt's  career  he  had 
attempted  to  remodel  the  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Ireland,  but  was  defeated.  At  length,  however,  he  accomplished  even 
more  than  he  had  proposed.  Under  his  superintending  genius  was 
finally  carried  the  treaty  or  act  of  imion,  so  memorable  in  the  history 
of  both  countries,  but  which  at  the  time  it  occurred  was  only  one  -of 
the  many  important  movements  in  civil  and  military  affairs  which 
served  to  crowd  his  life  with  great  events.  The  discussions  upon  this 
subject,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  were  brilliant  and  stormy,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  genius  and  character  of  a  master-spirit  could  have 
conducted  them  to  a  successful  issue.  If  the  general  effects  of  that 
union  were  different  from  those  expected  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
discussion,  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  movements  of  that  period 
which  bafHed  human  sagacity,  and  helped  to  impress  upon  teachable 
spirits  lessons  of  humility.  The  friends  and  foes  of  the  measure 
expected  it  to  consolidate  the  government  and  public  feeling  of  the  two 
islands,  and  to  strengthen  the  monarchy  against  the  inroads  of  demo- 
cratic sentiment.  The  real  effect  was  to  make  Ireland  look  upon  her- 
self as  more  than  ever  a  subjugated  nation,  and  to  regard  the  union  as 
a  badge,  a  public  badge  of  her  dishonor.  It  threw  into  the  British  par- 
liament a  body  of  Irish  votes  always  inclined  to  oppose  the  ministry 
and  aid  democratic  measures.  The  reform  bill  of  1832  could  not  have 
been  carried  without  the  Irish  vote,  and  the  time  is  not  probably  dis- 
tant when  the  same  vote  will  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  farther  exten- 
sion of  the  popular  suffrage.  It  may  be  the  means  by  which  that  per- 
secuted and  mercurial  people  will  retaliate  upon  English  monarchy 
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the  wrongs  they  have  suffered,  and  re-conquer  their  liberties  by  aidl.ig 
the  steady  advance  of  democratic  sentiment  and  popular  rights. 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the  career  of  Pitt  that,  instead 
of  being  weakened  by  public  disasters,  or  driven  from  power  by  thf 
calamities  which  thickened  upon  the  people  of  England  during  these 
most  appalling  times,  his  support  in  parliament  was  more  unanimous 
and  unliesitatihg  ;  and  the  darkest  hour  which  England  ever  saw  only 
found  her  rallying  more,  closely  to  the  support  of  her  chosen  leader. 
The  wisdom  of  his  measures  they  frequently  doubted ;  the  spirit  which 
dictated  them  never.  The  unselfish  grandeur  of  his  character,  his 
splendid  genius,  his  unfaltering,  generous  love  of  country,  his  uniform 
solidity  and  nobleness  of  aim,  were  to  the  English  king  and  people 
their  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  They  read  ever  in  his 
eye  the  steady  flame  of  patriotism ;  they  heard  ever  from  his  eloquent 
lips  the  utterances  of  a  great  and  heroic  purpose.  Above  all,  he  was 
a  stranger  to  despair.  The  rock-like  firmness  of  his  courage  was  a 
positive  inspiration  to  the  empire.  When  they  doubted  his  wisdom,  or 
feared  the  miscarriage  of  his  plans,  they  looked  inquiringly  over  the 
nation  and  at  each  other,  and  said,  *  Whom,  then,  can  we  trust,  if  not 
Pitt?' 

The  king  had  found,  while  conducting  his  wars,  more  excusable  and 
less  dangerous  than  the  present,  under  the  pliable  ministry  of  Loid 
North,  that  he  gradually  became  less  popular,  and  ended  those  wars 
with  a  loss  of  prestige^  which  temporarily  unsettled  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects.  Guided  by  Pitt,  who  would  not  bend  to  him,  he  found  him- 
self, in  the  midst  of  disasters,  gainii^g  the  confidence  of  his  subjects, 
and  recognized  affectionately  as  the  father  of  his  people.  The  spirit 
of  dissension  and  of  revolution  was  gradually  turned  into  a  military 
channel,  and  unquiet  characters  were  taught  to  seek  fortune  and  glory 
unde"  the  national  flag. 

The  primary  object  of  Pitt's  wars  was  therefore  gained.  However 
those  wars  might  terminate  in  other  respects,  the  great  point  of  his 
policy  was  won.  No  matter  how  adverse  the  result  of  the  battles 
fought  by  his  generals  abroad,  his  battle  of  battles  for  the  safety  of  the 
British  constitution,  to  which  all  other  battles  were  subsidiary,  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  The  people  of  England  were  no  longer  moved  by  the 
appeals  of  French  democracy,  but  the  two  nations  found  themselves 
face  to  face,  reviving  traditional  animosities,  and  anxious  to  measure 
strength  under  arms.  Applying  military  language  to  civil  affairs,  the 
flank  of  the  revolution  had  been  turned  and  its  retreat  cut  oiT.  In  the 
region  of  public  sentiment  Pitt  had  played^upon  the  revolution,  witli 
equally  decisive  results,  the  strategy  which  Napoleon  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  and  at  Ulm.  Careless  observers  look- 
ing to  Pitt's  wars  see  only  a  nation  in  the  process  of  exhaustion,  sinking 
with  a  steady  descent  under  a  series  of  reverses.  But  the  clear  eye  of 
Pitt  saw  the  brighter  aspects  ;  his  heart  warmed  to  behold  the  toppling 
structure  of  British  society  reassuming  its  wonted  stability,  and  the 
honored  battlements  of  the  constitution  gradually  emerging  into  a  clear 
and  serene  sky.  These  services  and  anxieties  were,  however,  wearing 
upon  his  constitution,  originally  feeble ;  and  a  resort  to  artificial  stimu- 
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lants,  while  it  sfenred  to  disguise  the  fact,  could  not  change  its  ultimate 
significance. 

Pitt's  habits  were  somewhat  solitary.  He  never  married,  ffis  man- 
ners are  generally  described  as  distant  and  haughty ;  but  within  the 
small  circle  of  his  chosen  and  confidential  friends,  he  delighted  to 
imbend  from  his  labors,  and  enjoy  convivial  pleasures  and  frolics. 

When  it  was  known  that  he  had  risen  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  fact  was  telegraphed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  a  rush 
was  made  to  the  scene.     It  was  an  event  in  a  man's  life  to  hear  Pitt. 

An  eccentric  Scotch  member,  by  the  name  of  Ferguson,  was  one  day 
dining  with  a  company  of  friends  in  a  coffee-room,  when  some  one  ran 
in  to  tell  them  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  on  his  legs.  Every  one  prepared  to 
leave  the  table  except  Ferguson,  who  remained  quietly  seated. 

'  What  I '  said  they,  *  won't  you  go  to  hear  Mr.  Pitt  ?  '  *  No,*  he 
replied  ;  *  why  should  I  ?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Pitt  would  go  to  hear 
me?'  *  But  indeed  I  would,*  said  Pitt,  when  the  circumstance  was 
told  him. 

Afler  debate  Pitt  used  generally  to  sup  with  the  Speaker,  and  fre- 
quently meet  there  one  or  two  friends.  On  those  occasions,  when  the 
Speaker  (his  friend  Addington)  thought  wine  enough  had  been  drank, 
he  was  apt  to  say,  *  Now,  Pitt,  you  shall  not  have  another  drop.*  But 
Pitt  would  become  importunate,  promising,  if  a  fresh  bottle  were 
brought,  he  would  only  take  one  glass.  His  eloquence  would  some- 
times prevail,  and  the  ayes  had  it.  But,  this  accomplished,  his  promise 
of  abstinence  was  not  long  remembered.  One  night  a  toll-gate  keeper 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London  was  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  three  horsemen,  who  galloped  on,  the  gate  being 
open,  without  pajring  toll.  Numerous  robberies  having  been  recently 
committed  in  the  neighborhood,  the  gate-keeper  discharged  his  blim- 
derbuss  afler  them,  but  without  effect.  They  veere  Pitt,  Thurlow,  and 
Dundas,  who  had  been  out  dining  late  with  a  friend.  The  prime- 
minister,  lord-chancellor,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy  successfully  ran 
the  toll-gate. 

But  Pitt,  except  on  one  occasion,  never  was  known  to  drink  too 
freely  while  any  thing  of  the  day's  labors  remained  unfinished.  He 
had  been  sitting  imder  a  personal  attack,  and,  during  an  interruption  of 
the  debate,  retired  vdth  Dundas  to  dine.  When  he  returned  and  made 
his'reply,  it  was  evident  he  had  taken  too  much  wine.  *  It  gave  me,* 
said  the  assistant-clerk  of  the  House,  *  a  violent  head-ache.*  On  this 
being  repeated  to  Pitt,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment that  he  *  should  have  the  wine,  and  the  clerk  the  head-ache.' 
Pitt's  conversational  powers  are  described  as  remarkably  attractive,  and 
it  was  from  conversation  that  he  must  have  derived  a  large  portion  of 
his  extensive  information.  His  wit  cannot  easily  be  transferred  to 
paper,  and  most  attempts  to  transfer  it  have  proved  failures.  But  on 
some  occasions  it  was  quite  sufficiently  caustic.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  requested  to  give  assurances  that  a  certain  regiment  of  volunteers 
about  to  be  raised  should  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  *  It  certainly 
never  shall,*  said  he,  *  except  in  case  of  invasion.*  Whether  the  regi- 
ment derived  any  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  prime-minister  would 
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consent  to  send  them  away  from  him  only  in  case  of  an  event  which 
would  render  the  presence  of  cowards  intolerable  is  left  to  inference. 

The  style  of  his  oratory  can  only  be  ascertained  from  tradition.    The 
published  reports  of  his  speeches  give  no  adequate  conception  of  it. 
They  give  those  statistical  and  argumentative  portions  which  might  as 
well  be  in  the  style  of  one  man  as  another,  with  an  approach  to  verbal 
accuracy  ;  but  those  fine  Sallies  and  characteristic  retorts  for  which  he 
was  celebrated,  and  the  manner  of  which  most  distinguish  one  orator 
from  another  are  for  the  most  part  noticed  in  parenthesis,  with  such 
remarks  as  these  :  *  Here  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  splendid  appeal ; '  *  here  Mr. 
Pitt  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Fox*s  arguments  by  a  great  variety  of 
illustrations  ; '  *  here  Mr.  Pitt  ridiculed  the  argument  of  the  opposite* 
side,'  and  the  like.     One  is  under  much  the  same  obligations  to  such  a' 
reporter  as  he  would  be  to  an  artist  who,  in  attempting  to  preserve  the* 
lineaments  of  a  beloved  object,  should  omit  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tures, and  write  in  their  place,  *  Here  were  the  eyes,  here  was  the 
uose,  here  was  the  mouth.*     But  it  is  well  authenticated  that  his 
method  of  arranging  his  thoughts  was  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and 
perspicacity.     In  arguing  a  question,  it  was  not  his  habit  to  be  satisfied 
with  presenting  its  outlines  and  strong  points,  but  to  exhaust  it  by  pre- 
senting it  in  all  possible  aspects,  and  by  considering  and  refuting  in 
detail  all  objections  he  could  imagine  likely  to  be-  entertained  against 
)iis  opinions.     His  bearing  in  debate  is  most  commonly  represented  as 
austere,  and  his  wit  of  a  dry,  unsympathizing,  and  sarcastic  quality. 
Neither  his  person  nor  his  manners  were*  at  all  graceful,  and  the  infer- 
ence has  been  common  that  his  temper  was  cold  and  over-bearing.     It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  his  situation  always  required  deep 
earnestness,  and  that  every  step  was  pregnant  with  consequences  of  a 
serious  character.     In  such  situations  men  of  all  temperaments  are  apt 
to  incur  the  same  charge.     Among  his  private  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ances his  disposition  was  regarded  as  warm  and  generous. 

You  frequently  find  in  the  published  memoirs  and  diaries  of  his  con- 
temporaries, remarks  written  under  the  impulse  of  current  events, 
which  characterize  him  in  terms  sufficiently  ardent,  and  such  as  were 
never  inspired  by  a  cold  and  impassive  nature.  They  speak  of  the 
'  noble-hearted  Pitt,*  of  his  *  out-doing  himself,*  of  his  *  holding  and  sub- 
duing his  audience,*  and  in  the  various  language  of  warm  sympathy 
and  admiration.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  such  a  position  that  its 
occupant  must  hold  his  emotional  nature  strictly  under  control.  He  who 
would  command  others  must  first  learn  to  command  himself.  And  it 
requires  little  experience  to  disgust  an  honest  and  ingenuous  character 
w*ith  those  cheap  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  public  men  which  so 
oflen  pass  for  sentiment.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  in  Pitt's  favor  that  he 
never  resorted  to  the  common  arts  af  a  cheap  popularity,  but  reserved 
his  public  exhibitions  of  feeling  for  those  occasions  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  elevate  the  nation  to  the  height  of  some  great  argument,  and 
then  he  knew  how  to  reach  the  profoundest  depths  of  pubUc  feeling, 
and  lead  its  impulses  as  no  oa&  could  who  was  sot  himiBelf  a  man  of 
feeling. 
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THE        RETURN       OF       SUMMER 


Oh  1  what  glory  returns  with  the  summer 

To  our  distant  and  dreary  clime, 
When  the  Sun,  like  a  king  in  his  robes  of  honor, 

Rides  out  to  his  borders,  in  state  subhme ; 
Spreading,  with  plentiful,  out-stretched  hand, 
Bounty  and  radiance  through  the  land ! 


n. 


Such  a  court  never  monarch  attended. 

As  waits  on  the  emperor  Sux : 
In  the  air  sweet  sounds  and  perfumes  are  blended ; 

Rich  emerald  carpets  before  him  run ; 
And  on  every  hand  is  his  presence  told 
By  his  royal  colors,  the  green  and  gold. 


"WTiat  a  loyalty  follows  his  march ! 

What  a  fervor  the  life-blood  stirs ! 
Every  hoary  wood  waves  a  trimnphal  arcli, 

The  mountains  are  gay  with  the  bloomy  furzo: 
Wonderful  miracles  now  are  rife : 
The  old  dry  bones  are  restored  to  life  I 


IT. 

All  is  happiness,  romance,  imd  mirth, 

And  lilled  is  each  heart's  desire ; 
Large-eyed  Wonder  inspires  the  children  of  eartli ; 

IIOPE  beckons  us  boldly  to  look  still  higher : 
All  beauty  and  grandeur  now  possible  seem  — 
The  fairest  and  wildest  of  which  we  dream. 


V. 

Fair  Cathay,  in  the  distant  Pacific, 
Draws  no  fervid-brained  roamer  now: 

Her  palms,  and  her  gems,  and  her  beasts  terrific. 
Her  coral  and  pearl,  and  her  fruit-laden  bough, 

All  an  empty  pageantry  now  appear; 

Her  throne  is  deserted  —  the  King  is  here ! 


n.  , 

But  the  monarch,  alas  I  must  depart : 

The  magician's  bright  wand  nmst  fall : 
Then  will  chilliness  creep  on  the  confident  heart, 

And  pleasure  and  Hght-hearted  gJiycty  pall: 
Then  lifeless  will  drop  the  old  dry  bones, 
And  beauty  abandon  the  sticks  and  stones  I  '.  w. 
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SWITZERLAND:    ON    THE    ROAD. 


BT    BOBBBT    H.    BICHARDSOK. 


STAGE     EFFECTS. 


The  wind  had  wafted  westerly.  The  mists  had  joined  the  clouds. 
Endymion's  guardian  looked  down  sofUy  upon  us.  Occasional  torrents 
were  seen  sweeping  on  the  right,  looking  chill  and  wild.  The  frozen 
effulgence  of  the  mighty  glaciers,  indeed,  does  not  helong  to  the  scenery 
of  this  section  of  Helvetia  ;  but  the  lowlands  (if  any  thing  can  be  called 
low  in  a  country  two  twousand  feet  above  the  sea)  have  a  pastoral 
beauty  all  their  own. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  in  Fatherland  ?  If  you  have,  you  know 
the  German  affection  of  aerophobia :  if  you  have  not,  you  have  at 
least  heard  of  it.  When  at  sea,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  a  cry  is 
raised,  *  The  ship  has  struck  ! '  and  all  hands  dart  for  dear  life  to  the 
pumps,  so — -with  hke  unanimity  —  did  our  passengers  betake  them- 
selves to  repairing  this  leak  of  air,  as  the  first  gust  startled  the  smoke- 
clouds. 

Slam  I  —  and  we  were  air-tight  —  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,'  once 
more.  *  Nein !  nein ! '  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the  old  Hun»  coming 
forth  Lazarus-like,  after  much  German  adjuration. 

*  Mein  herr  1  are  you  mad  ?  '  cried  the  Prussian. 

*  Or  drunk  ?  '  interrogated  the  Pole. 

*  Mein  herren,'  observed  the  Bull,  in  a  voice  pitched  high  above  the 
note  of  pleasure,  *  other  considerations  apart,  does  not  one  come  to 
Switzerland  to  enjoy  the  scenery  ?  Here  now  we  can  see  nothing.  I 
tell  you,  the  moon  is  up,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  at  this 
moment  passing  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cmps  d'cdl  in  Europe.  I 
tell  you *  • 

*  Bah ! '  grunted  the  monster,  whose  '  bah  ! '  possessed  that  *  deep 
damnation '  which  strikes  confusion  to  the  stoutest  heart.  A  dismal 
curl  of  scorn  on  every  lip  was  the  only  other  reply  to  the  eloquent 
appeal.     The  Frenchman's  face  was  radiant  with  gleaming  malice. 

*  But  I  beg  to  inquire,  what  object  is  gained  by  boxing  ourselves  up 
like  a  cage  of  animals  ? ' 

*  Potstauz-Z'Zend !  it  keeps  out  the  fleas,'  suggested  the  romantic 
Prussian,  buzzing  forth  a  simoon  of  smoke. 

*  Is  this  also  your  advice,  monsieur  ?  *  asked  Bull,  striking  his 
repeater  sharply  at  the  Frank. 

*  *  Mon  cher,  soyez  en  repos  ;  vous  tirez  toujours  le  didble  par  le  queue, 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  the  oracles  of  Dodona ;  but  since  you  favor  ub 
with  BO  excellent  an  exposition  of  the  purposes  of  travelling,  I  will,  with 
permission  of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  (a  pathetic  and  comprehensive 
bow,)  give  you  in  return  my  own  opinions,  which  the  company  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  take  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  travelling  muse, 
monsieur^  whoever  she  may  be,  is  one  of  quite  modem  creation.     Since 
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her  culture  commenced,  I  believe  the  proper  objects  of  travellmg  to  be 
greatly  perverted  and  misunderstood.  Formerly,  when  scenery  was 
3ie  same  and  cities  were  less  —  recollect,  it  was  *  men  and  cities  ;  *  (I 
give  you  the  authority  of  no  less  a  poet  than  Homer  and  the  example  of 
no  less  a  tourist  than  Ulysses ;)  it  was  '  men  and  cities/  I  repeat,  which 
men  set  forth  from  their  homes  to  behold.  But,  at  present,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  picturesque  is  invaded,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed  by 
the  growth  of  cities  and  civilization,  we  find  that  nothing  but  landscapes 
and  ruins,  lakes  and  mountains  can  meet  the  predilections  of  our  gene- 
ration. Why,  I  ask  is  this  ?  Once,  tourists  were  men  of  sense  ;  whether 
gleaners  of  pleasure  or  seekers  of  infi>rmation.  Why  is  it  they  are  now 
degenerated  into  a  herd  of  *  melancholy  Jacques  ?  *  It  was  Bacon  who 
wonce  set  forth  the  purposes  of  foreign  travel ;  but  the  Bacon  now  in 
vogue  among  th^  Messieurs  Anglaises  is  Byron.  Your  red  guide-books 
are  your  books  of  fate ;  and  because  Murray  avers  that  *  this  scene  *  or 
*  that  cascade  *  *  mitst  be  admired,^  you  will  bestir  yourself  for  weary 
leagues  to  gape  with  deep-mouthed  bathos  over  ruins  that  chill  you  or 
scenery  which  inspires  ennui.  The  red  guide-book  is  an  ukase  of 
assery ;  and  I  never  see  it  without  repeating  the  proverb  of  the  sage 
Venetian,  Chiardati  de  cotui  che  non  ha  letto  che  un  libro  solo  — 
Beware  of  him  who  reads  but  one  book.  Was  it  for  this  that  Voltaire 
went  abroad — or  Peter  the  Great — or  Sevign6  —  or  Le  Sage  —  or 
Tavemier — or  T616maque  —  or  the  due  de  Richeheu?  No,  parbleuf 
for  they  were  men  of  sense.  To  Gothe,  Chateaubriand,  and  Rousseau, 
belongs  the  distinction  of  giving  the  first  impulse  to  this  vagrant  folie  : 
and  your  Byron,  assuming  it  at  second  hand,  has  sublimated  it  into  a 
fanaticism.  Not  that  Byron  was  so  betS  himself.  Did  he  travel  for 
scenery?  Read  his  life  in  Italy.  But  he  has  made  les  messieurs 
Anglais  moon-calves  and  misanthropes.  A  new  satire  yet  remains  to 
be  written  against  this  picturesque  knight-errantry.  You  chevaliers  of 
the  guide-book  are  no  better  than  the  hero  of  Cervantes.  And  this  is 
in  the  nineteenth  century !  Allow  me  to  suggest,  Monsieur,  that  the  age 
for  such  niaiseries  is  past.* 

So  ended  this  remarkable  homily.  Despite  of  the  oratorical  fault  of 
longueTf  it  was  received  with  marked  approbation  by  all  except  the 
individual  for  whose  benefit  it  was  delivered.  Bull  diverted  himself 
during  its  continuance  by  executing  the  devil*s  tattoo  on  the  window, 
accompanied  with  a  select  performance  on  his  repeater. 

'  All  very  fine,  no  doubt ! '  quoth  he  ;  *  but,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  I 
have  travelled  some  in  my  time  —  by  schnellpost,  char-a-banc,  eil-wagon 
and  mule-back.  I  tell  you  I  am  an  old  roadster,  too  ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  by  what  right  a  gentleman  on  his  travels  is  to  be  asphyxiated  in  a 
fog  of  tobacco.* 

*  Par  le  droit  du  plus  fort,  ma  foi*  hinted  the  vindictive  Frank. 

*  Bah  !  *  growled  the  Prussian,  *  mein  herr  should  travel  by  daylight.* 
'  Sir,'  retorted  the  ferocious  Bull,  *  I  appeal  to  common-sense.' 

*  It  is  not  every  one  can  have  common-sense  who  desires  it,*  broke  in 
the  other. 

'  There  is  a  certain  set  of  ideas  which  none  but  an  English  head  can 
conceive,'  added  the  lecturer,  by  way  of  corollary. 
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*  But,  mcin  herren,  I  ^ve  a  large  Danish  dog  strapped  on  the  out- 
side  * 

*  Mille  tonnerres  !  do  you  threaten  us  ? '  roared  a  chorus  of  voices. 
'  Not  at  all,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  him  bark.' 

'  Then  you  had  better  keep  him  company/  advised  the  guttural  old 
monster,  lighting  a  new  pipe  with  an  intimidating  frown. 

'  In  fine,  Monsieur,  the  window  cannot  be  opened,  but  the  door  may ; 
that  is  our  idtiTnatum,*  asserted  the  Pole  diplomatically  and  deci- 
sively firom  behind  a  cloud. 

So  the  advocate  of  oxygen  was  compelled  to  come  to  order.  The 
poor  fellow  turned  himself  into  an  impossible  attitude  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  paying  his  desperate  addresses  to  Mrs.  Morpheus.  But  the 
bosom  of  the  unfeeling  coquette  seemed  obdurate  to  his  advances. 
'T  was  of  no  use.  Presently,  I  noticed  him  languishing  into  life  anew, 
with  a  stealthy  glance  at  his  sufibcators,  who  were  all  composing  them- 
selves into  a  bona-fide  state  of  somnolency,  with  the  fiunes  of  their 
never-abdicated  meerschaums  rushing  and  curling  at  each  stertorous 
impulse  over  their  well-furred  features.  That  bright  dream  was  the 
last.  The  hope  of  the  Briton,  as  well  as  the  nap  of  the  Saxon,  the  next 
moment  was  in  the  realm  of  chimeras  :  for  the  last  time,  the  window 
of  contention  opened  wide  upon  the  fogs  of  fatality. 

*  God's  thunder-weather ! '  thundered  the  old  monster,  muffling  him- 
self in  a  double  allowance  of  capes  and  clouds,  and  protruding  his 
pitiless  hand. 

*I  presume  you  prefer  the  devil's  brimstone- weather,  cochonl 
retorted  Bull,  in  a  murderous  voice,  and  bouncing  with  excitement. 
*  Here  —  the  windows  down  —  this  lung-devouring  miasma  —  Sir — I 
have  —  breathed  —  in  hospitals.'  Here  he  was  gagged  with  a  thick 
cough. 

'  And  I,  in  battles ! '  rejoined  the  fiery  Hun. 

*  Not  so  thick  as  the  smoke  of  Talavera ! '  suggested  the  Pole,  play- 
ing with  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

*  Nor  Hohenlinden ! '  pufied  the  monster. 

*  Nor  Jena ! '  suppHed  the  Prussian. 

'  Nor  Mont  Saint- Jean ! '  added  the  Frenchman,  with  a  face  revelling 
in  smiles. 

*And,  with  your  pockets  full  of  bullets  and  knives,  are  you  afraid  of 
smoke  ?  *  inqmred  the  Prussian,  derisively. 

*  The  brave  man  dies  but  once.  I  refuse  to  expire  by  inches.  I  shall 
call  on  the  conductor.' 

*Au  diahle  le  conducteur  ! '  swore  the  Pole.  *  Please  to  bear  in  mind 
Monsieur,  that  you  are  in  the  society  of  gentlemen,  and  if  you  have  an 
appeal  to  make,  it  must  be  made  to  them.  Do  you  refuse  \  then  I  will 
act  for  you.  It  is  time  to  cease  your  fredaines,  and  to  put  this  ques- 
tion at  rest.  *  Mein  lierr,'  addressing  himself  to  the  monster,  *  what 
have  you  to  say  ? ' 

*  Say !  I  have  to  say,  Potstau-z-z-zend  I '  buzzed  the  Austrian,  shoot- 
ing forth  a  volume  which  enveloped  him  like  an  ancient  demi-god. 

*  I  refer  the  case  to  you,  m^in  herr.' 
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The  only  answer  of  the  Prussian  was  am  ahsolute  retirement  into 
invisibility  :  the  top  of  Mount  Filatns  was  never  more  obscure. 

'  And  you,  Monsieur.     Does  our  smoke  inconvenience  you  ? '  • 

*  Monsieur,'  responded  the  cosmopdite,  bowing  with  grave  composure, 

*  un  Francis  comme  il  fatU  allows  nothing  to  incommode  him.' 

Thus,  il  totribait  de  Cdiphe  a  Pilate,  The  anguish  of  the  doomed 
Bull  was  a  sight  to  have  soflened  a  Herod.  The  side-scowl  fled.  His 
fat,  firightened  face  seemed  to  turn  all  colors  at  once.     Tears  of  vexation 

and  tobacco  sprang  to  his  eyes.     *  I  will  not  endure  it,  d n  my  eyes 

if  I  do  !  —  no,  not  for  all  the  pipes  in  heathendom  !     I  ! 

!   T   r    !    T    ?   I    f 

?   t   f  I  ?  » 

The  peroration  of  curses  which  rang  in  afler  this  bold  exordium, 
would  consume  any  thing  fess  than  a  triple-steeled  pen  which  should 
attempt  to  indite  them.  A  regular  sinew-vmrenching,  spine-twisting, 
joint-snapping,  neck-breakings  shin-barking  tussle  ensued ;  in  the  course 
of  which  I  was  only  able  to  discern  that  the  fatal  window  was  now 
up  and  now  down,  lie  sheet-lightning,  or  a  saw-mill ;  until  at  length 
the  pane  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  an  irruption  of  the  heels  of  the 
strangled  Briton,  which,  after  infinite  contortions  of  the  body  and  limbs 
of  their  wearer,  had  somehow  attained  this  altitude,  though  whether 
by  design  or  accident,  I  am  unable  to  decide. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  gentleman  who  went  a-swimming,  and 
kept  afloat  with  such  excessive  difficulty  that  when  a  blue-bottle  fly 
came  and  settled  upon  his  bald  head,  it  sufficed  to  sink  him.  Very 
similar  was  the  predicament  of  our  Bull.  This  last  mishap  was  his 
doom. 

"With  one  acclaim  —  unanimous  as  the  universal  hiss  of  Milton's 
devils  —  the  roar  arose,  (now  quite  al  fresco,)  *  Out  with  him  !  d  bos 
V Anglais,  to  keep  company  with  his  dog ! '  And  out  he  went ;  light- 
ing full  six  feet  from  the  body  of  the  eil-wagen  in  the  road.  Thence, 
after  a  reasonable  pause,  during  which  the  postillion  awaited  his  resus- 
citation, to  beg  him  to  '  remember  the  pour-boire,^  the  Bull  was  trans- 
ferred en  haut,  to  the  ver}'  pinnacle  of  our  great  establishment.  There 
they  perched,  master  and  dog,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  our  honest 
friends,  the  conductor,  driver,  and  postillions,  whose  travelling-pipes 
were    never    plucked    from    their    lips,    except    to    emit  a   noise   of 

*  Yaw  I  yaw ! '  The  Bull,  grasping  at  the  slippery  handles  of  the  lug- 
gage, occasionally  jolted  half  off  from  this  precarious  tenure,  or  fortify- 
ing his  position  by  laying  hold  on  the  collar  of  his  canine  friend  ;  who, 
at  such  moments,  would  make  night  hideous  with  his  disconsolate 
howls. 

^ Potstauseiid  !  *  gasped  the  panting  Prussian,  sinking  down  upon  the 
shattered  fragments  of  his  pipe. 

'Mo7isieur'  exclaimed  the  radiant  Frenchman,  *  I  esteem  you.  I  do 
not  embrace  you,  for  you  are  too  warm  ;  but  I  offer  you  my  friendship.' 

The  Pole  looked  an  'lo  Pcean ! '  and  the  Austrian  grinned  an 
assassin-smile.  His  cloak  was  badly  torn,  and  his  neckcloth-knot  was 
twisted  in  the  scuffle  under  one  ear,  so  that,  phiz  included,  he  looked 
as  if  he  was  going  to  be  hung. 
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A  contribution  of  clothing  was  taken  up  to  stop  the  intrusive  air 
through  the  shattered  window.  The  scene  presented,  during  the  brief 
remainder  of  the  night,  was  one  which  would  have  been  worth  a  for- 
tune to  the  incomparable  Brouwer,  had  he  chanced  to  behold  it. 

It  was  grizzly  day-light  when  we  alighted  at  the  *  Hotel  of  the  Three 
Kings  *  at  B&le.  On  looking  above,  I  discovered  that  the  Bull  and  his 
dog  were  missing  ;  whither  they  vanished,  I  have  never  learned.  Two 
hours  later,  and  we  were  all  busy  rummaging  among  Hans  Holbein's 
pictures,  the  museum,  the  cathedral,  the  monuments  :  a  day's  work. 


TO  MY  MOTH 


DT    8TK1»UKN    C.    MA8SKTT. 


My  Mother  1  canst  thou  seo  mo  now, 

From  the  far-off  fields  of  light? 
Canst  thou  in  spirit  come  again, 

And  bless  me  with  the  sight? 
Oh  1  I  can  seo  ihee^  when  these  eyes 

Are  closed  in  balmy  sleep, 
And,  revelling  in  happy  dreams, 

We  sweet  communion  keep ! 

Years,  years  have  passed,  and  life  to  me 

Has  been  but  as  a  dream ; 
Yet  often  have  I  yearned  for  tliee, 

As,  sailing  down  its  stream, 
Fond  Memguy  brings  thee  back  again, 

As  thou  wert  once  to  me, 
When  nestled  in  thy  arms  I  lay, 

Or  crept  upon  thy  knee ! 

And  when  I  saw  thee  in  that  sleep 

From  which  there  is  no  wakmg, 
And  felt,  as  then  I  gazed  on  thee, 

My  very  heart  was  breaking: 
Oh  I  can  it  bo  that  in  that  land 

Where  there  is  no  more  pain. 
We  may  once  more  united  be. 

Never  to  part  again? 

And  shall  we  meet  as  wo  have  met, 

And  bo  as  wo  have  been ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  smile  on  me. 

As  I  have  sometimes  seen  ? 
0  God  I  if  this  it  is  to  meet 

In  Heaven's  own  land  of  light, 
Illume  my  path,  direct  my  feet, 

And  guide  my  steps  aright ! 


San-Franciseo,  1854. 
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BEING     TEE     OBSERVATIONS     AT    HOME    AKC     ABROAD     O?     DIVBRS     MbMBERB     OF 

THE      FUDGE      FAMILT 


BKKDKBXD    IKTO   WBITIXO    BT    TONT    FUDGR. 

CHAl'TKK    TlllETY-OXIC. 

KITTY        IN        THE        COUNTRY 


What  are  benefits?  what  is  constancy,  or  merit?    One  curl  of  a  girl's  rinclet, 
hair  of  u  whisker,  (one  good  chance  for  monej.)  will  turn  the  scale  against  tnem 


.  one 
lem  all 
in  a  minute/  "  Vanity  Fair. 


Sun-shine  ia  upon  the  old  Bodgers  house,  of  Newtown  ;  healthful, 
gay,  cheery  sun-shine.  The  air  of  mourning  that  lay  upon  the  dead 
man's  home  is  gone.  The  closed  hlinds  are  flung  wide  open.  The 
front  gates,  where  the  old  gardener  had  driven  fastenings  above  the 
latch,  are  ajar  half  the  day.  The  paths  where  the  'Squire,  in  his  brown 
surtout,  wfidked  back  and  forth,  are  newly  trinmied ;  and  the  sturdy 
hollyhocks  are  all  alive  with  bees  and  blossoms.  The  vines  that  clam- 
ber over  the  porch  are  trimmed  as  they  were  never  trimmed  before  ; 
and  the  hmnming-birds  which  once  darted  around  the  trumjiel-flowers 
fearlessly,  are  frightened  away  by  a  wee  chorus  of  voices  which  comes 
from  the  little  parlor  of  the  late  'Squire  Bodgers. 

Kitty  Fle»ung,  with  a  pretty  look  of  importance,  directs  tlie  chorus. 
She  plays  the  mistress  charmingly.  Mrs.  Fleming  and  the  house- 
keeper, after  an  amiable  womanly  quarrel,  have  come  to  terms.  I 
doubt,  howerer,  if  they  continue  to  agree.  Two  house-keei^ers  in  the 
same  house,  never  did  agree  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  never 
will. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Dyke  (for  that  was  the  house-keeper's  name)  was  not 
the  person  to  Hve  without  a  brush  with  any  body  ;  least  of  all,  with  a 
rival.  She  had  grown  old,  and  bent  over,  in  the  Bodgers  service. 
There  was  not  a  boy  of  any  butcher's  or  baker's  shop  in  Newtown,  but 
had  some  time  felt  her  pitiless,  sharp  tongue.  The  old  'Scjuire  himself 
had  winced  under  it,  often.  I  think  he  would  have  changed  his  house- 
keeper—  if  he  had  dared.  I  think  he  would  have  ibrbidden  the 
periodic  house-cleaning  of  Mrs.  Dyke  —  if  he  had  dared.  I  think  he 
would  have  rooted  up  some  of  her  patches  of  thyme,  and  chamomile, 
and  sage,  and  sweet  balm,  in  the  garden  —  if  lie  had  dared.  I  think 
he  would  have  dined  on  pot-luck  less  often  —  if  he  had  dared. 

Your  town  house-keeper  is  altogether  a  different  body ;  but  your 
notable,  weazen-faced,  country  house-keeper,  who  keeps  ba<rs  of  herbs 
in  the  garret,  and  a  pet  cat,  and  dresses  in  bombazine,  and  is  lor  ever 
sweeping  and  dusting,  and  has  money  in  the  bank,  and  a  taste  for  gar- 
lic, is  a  very  terrible  creature. 

Mrs.  Dyke  retained  her  little  back-room  in  the  Bodgers  house,  by  a 
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kind  of  prescriptive  right.  To  remove  Mrs.  Dyke  would  have  been  as 
strange  and  unprecedented,  as  to  remove  the  front  porch,  or  the  garden- 
fence.  Sometimes  her  sharp  tongue  is  heard  be-rating  the  Httle  flock 
of  Miss  Kitty,  for  tracking  the  clean  hall  with  their  muddied  feet ;  and 
sometimes  she  falls  into  serious  altercation  with  meek  Mrs.  Fleming, 
who  has  expressed  a  wish  for  veal  cutlets  when  she,  the  house-keeper, 
has  decided  upon  a  re-hash  of  yesterday's  beef. 

Kitty,  however,  hke  the  bit  of  sun-shine  that  she  is,  brightens  the 
clouded  faces  of  the  older  ones  ;  and,  by  a  co^iipromise  in  the  dinner- 
tactics,  and  a  generous  yielding  to  an  occasional  dish  of  the  old  lady's 
chamomile  tea,  she  preserves  peace  in  the  household. 

Miss  Jemima,  too,  makes  a  visit  to  Newto-wTi,  and  is  delighted  with 
the  ruddy  faces  of  the  httle  girls  who  flock  at  morning  to  the  old  Bodgers 
parlor ;  and  she  is  charmed  with  the  walks  in  the  wood  which  Kitty 
had  written  of ;  and  they  gather  flowers  together ;  and  Jemima  seems 
to  grow  young  again  —  forgetting  Blimmer  and  making  wood-land  son- 
nets, and  writing  home  to  Bridget  a  letter  full  of  pastoral  narrative 
and  of  that  '  dear,  good,  old  lady,  Mrs.  Fleming.* 

There  is  a  bright-eyed  scholar  amoj^g  those  who  come  every  morning 
between  the  hollyhock  blossoms  that  skirt  the  front  path  to  the  Bodgers 
door,  to  whom  Kitty's  heart  cleaves  more  lovingly  (if  she  has  any  par- 
tialities) than  to  the  rest.  Her  name  is  Bessy  Flint.  It  may  be, 
because  she  is  an  orphan,  and  so  has  few  to  care  for  her :  it  may  be 
that  she  is  so  gentle,  and  her  face  so  fair  and  winning ;  it  may  be  that 
her  name  recalls  pleasant  memories  to  her,  of  the  companions  of  her 
own  school  age  :  in  short,  there  may  be  many  reasons,  and  doubtless 
are,  why  Kitty  seems  nearer  to  Bessie  Flint  than  to  others  who  come 
and  go,  every  day,  between  the  hollyhock  blossoms. 

Among  other  matters,  this  same  dimple-cheeked  Bessie  is  learning 
the  management  of  a  pen  ;  and  as  she  makes  advances,  day  afler  day, 
she  undertakes  childish  letters  to  a  certain  brother  of  hers,  who  is  far 
away  across  seas.  And  naturally  enough,  the  teacher,  so  kind  in  other 
things,  will  help  forward  Bessie  in  her  letter  ;  rounding  the  capitals, 
and  putting  in  stops  and  semi-colons,  and  half-inclined  to  cross  out 
altogether  a  period  in  which  the  prattling  sister  tells  what  mistress  she 
has,  and  how  she  is  '  ever  so  kind.' 

Through  the  same  pleasant  medium,  Kitty  learns  what  sickness  has 
fallen  upon  Harry  Flint  ;  and  she  shares,  with  a  tender  sympathy,  the 
childish  solicitude  that  hangs  over  the  sister's  face  when  she  speaks  of 
it.  But  to  the  old  aunt,  who  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mother  to  Bessie, 
she  never  shows  this ;  but  asks,  only  in  the  reserved  and  quiet  way  in 
which  any  friend  might  ask,  after  the  fortunes  of  her  6ld  townsman. 

Beside,  it  is  noised  in  the  village,  (and  I  fear  Mrs.  Fleming  may  have 
kept  it  astir,)  that  Kitty's  winter  in  the  town  was  a  winter  of  conquest ; 
and  there  are  hints  about  the  young  Mr.  CtuiiJ  who  has  made  such  a 
kind  disposal  of  the  old  Bodgers  mansion ;  and  people  mention  him 
slyly  to  Kitty,  as  if —  something  were  brewing.  And  Mrs.  Fleming 
looks  very  conscious  when  his  name  is  mentioned ;  indulging  her 
motherly  pride  thereby,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Kitty  herself. 

I  think  Mrs.  Fleming  was  rash  and  unreasonable  in  her  anticipations 
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The  Q,uips  may  have  done  her  a  kindness  in  giving  her  the  rental  of  the 
old  BoDGERS  House ;  they  doubtless  had  their  own  reasons  for  conciliating 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  'Squire.  It  is  certain  that  they  slipped 
quietly  and  modestly  into  enjoyment  of  the  estate,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  their  social  position  in  town.  Adolphe  was  often  in  the  Spin- 
dle pew  of  Dr.  Muddleton's  church.  Mrs.  Fudge's  eyes  and  heart 
were  often  turned  that  way.  I  may  say  the  same  of  Wiliielmina, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  earnestness  of  the  Count  Salle. 
Adolphe  drove  a  very  fast  trotter,  called  Mary  Taylor,  and  was  a 
star  at  mcdinees.  He  might  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  that  allowed 
him  to  look  down  upon  the  Fudges  :  he  might  be  said,  by  his  partial 
friends,  to  occupy  almost  the  same  level  with  the  Pinkertoxs.  I  do 
not  think  the  Pinkertons  would  allow  it ;  still,  they  received  him. 
Arabella  Spindle,  who  was  eight-and-twenty,  rode  wiUi  him  upon  the 
avenue  ;  and  worked  Adolphe  in  floss  silk  upon  a  bit  of  paste-board  : 
it  was  a  book-mark  :  the  book-mark  became  Mr.  CIuid's. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  newly- 
rich  and  admired  young  gentleman  should  bestow  many  thoughts  upon 
such  country  people  as  the  Flemings.  He  certainly  did  not ;  and  he 
had  been  known  to  make  such  wanton  mention  of  the  ruddy  color  in 
Kitty's  face,  as  would  have  terribly  shocked  the  old  lady,  her  mamma, 
and,  I  am  sure,  brought  an  indignant  tear  into  the  eye  of  Miss  Kitty 
herself 

Circumstances,  however,  made  a  sudden  change  in  this  disposition 
of  afiairs.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  communication  extended  by 
the  diplomatic  Mr.  Bli.mmer  toward  the  complacent  GIuid.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  this  communication  was  the  source  of  great  uneasiness 
to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  first  thought,  indeed,  of  Mr.  CIuid  had  taken  a  singularly  shrewd 
direction,  and  he  indulged  the  belief  that  Mr.  Blimmer  was  *  playing 
gammon,'  in  order  to  quicken  his  pa}'ments  on  the  Blimmervillo  land 
account.  In  short,  he  did  not  beheve  that  Blimmer  was  honest  in  his 
statements  that  he  had  merely  consigned  to  him  a  copy,  and  not  the 
will  itself 

To  make  himself  sure,  he  made  some  investigations  respecting  the 
hand- writing  of  the  late  Mr.  Bodgers  ;  he  even,  in  virtue  of  possessing 
himself  of  some  letters  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  made  the  compari- 
son :  it  was  not  favorable  ;  there  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  difference  : 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Blimmer  appeared  plausible  :  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  instrument  he  held  in  his  keeping  was  indeed 
a  copy,  and  a  copy  only,  of  the  real  Bodgers  will. 

In  view  of  the  disparity  of  the  signatures,  it  seemed  to  him  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  cautious  Mr.  Blimmer  should  have 
acted  as  he  professed  Jto  have  done.  To  quarrel  with  him  woul4  be 
dansrerous.  Some  new  scheme  must  be  set  on  foot.  That  scheme 
sptedily  suggested  itself  to  the  ambitious  mind  of  Mr.  Q,lid.  It  was  a 
capital  one  ;  and  if  effective,  would  utterly  over-reach  the  designing 
Blimmer. 

Young  Mr.  CIuid  is  called  into  consultation.  The  father  explains  to 
him  with  parental  anxiety  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  the 
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deceit  practised  upon  them  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Blimmersville 
estates. 

*  There  is  one  way,'  pursued  the  old  gentleman,  *  of  getting  out  of  the 
scrape,  Adolphus.' 

Adolphus  listens  eagerly. 

*  It  depends  upon  you,  Adolphus.* 
Adolphus  looks  surprised. 

*  My  son,  you  must  marry  Kitty  Fleming  I '  and  the  old  gentleman 
speaks  (as  fathers  are  apt  to  speak  in  such  circumstances)  as  if  the  self- 
denial  involved  in  the  sacrifice,  would  be  altogether  on  the  son's  part. 
A  jury  of  the  lady-admirers  of  the  expectant  Adolphus,  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  entertained  the  same  opinion. 

Adolphus  said  —  what  I  shall  not  write  down. 

*  But  she  is  pretty,'  urged  the  old  gentleman. 

*  Countrified  I '  said  Adolphus  ;  *  no  style  ! ' 

*  Yet  you  paid  her  some  attentions,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

*  Of  course,*  said  Adolphus,  'just  the  piece  ;  simple,  innocent ;  but 
Lord  !  —  Mrs.  Adolphus  CIuid  !  * 

And  the  young  man  walked  up  and  down  in  an  excited  state.  Mean- 
time, the  old  gentleman  unrolled  the  title-deeds,  made  a  quiet  show 
of  the  bonds  and  mortgages :  a  very  charming  array,  indeed. 

The  result  was,  the  young  man  thought  better  of  the  matter :  he 
said  he  would  marry  her. 

That  very  day,  the  fast  trotter  was  driven  to  Newtown  ;  that  very 
evening,  a  brilliant  town  bouquet  adorned  the  best  vase  in  Mrs.  Fle- 
ming's little  stock  of  porcelain.  The  old  lady  was  charmed,  delighted ; 
she  knew  how  it  would  be  :  trust  her  in  such  matters !  Such  disin- 
terestedness !  such  generosity ! 

And  not  only  that  day,  but  very  often  thereafter,  the  ostler  of  the 
Newtown  inn  had  the  grooming  of  the  fast  Mary  Taylor.  And 
Mehitable  Bivins  looked  more  sourly  than  ever  across  the  coimtry- 
church ;  and  the  city-friends  wondered  where  Adolphe  could  go  so 
often,  and  feared  he  might  be  given  to  racing,  and  dinners  at  Sne- 
diker's. 

Kitty  herself,  with  her  kind  heart  easily  warmed  into  gratitude, 
schools  herself  to  think  well  of  one  who  has  given  her  old  mother  a 
home,  and  whom  her  old  mother  likes.  It  may  be,  too,  that  her  thought 
wanders  somewhat  in  school-hours  to  the  elegant  gentleman,  whom  all 
the  little  scholars  admire  so  much  ;  it  may  be  that  a  certain  pride, 
which  belongs  in  a  measure  to  all  of  us,  is  lighted  up  with  the  thought 
of  drawing  away  from  the  town,  and  the  belles  of  the  town,  one  who 
is  caressed  and  feted  (as  she  learns  through  Jemima's  letters)  by  the  '  very 
best  people.' 

And,  judging  in  her  innocent  way,  (the  very  innocence  that  prompted 
young  Q,uiD*s  agreeable  flirtation,)  she  cannot  mistake  his  views  in 
these  frequent  visits,  and  in  these  renewed  cadeaux  of  flowers.  Or  if 
she  were  unsuspicious,  is  not  the  doting  old  mother  there  at  her  elbow 
to  put  her  right,  and  to  tell  her  every  day  how  proud  she  is  of  her  con- 
quest ? 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Kitty  falls  to  thinking  in  the  twilight 
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hours  —  if  he  would  be  always  kind,  and  gentle,  and  good  to  her  good 
'  mamma ;  and  then  comes  up  that  more  serious  question,  whether 
she  does  really,  truly,  honestly  love  him,  as  a  wife  should  lore  a  hus- 
band ? 

And  then,  she  says,  (for  he  has  not  spoken  yet  of  marriage,)  *  how 
silly !  who  knows  what  he  means,  or  if  he  means  it  ?  who  knows  if 


In  short,  she  must  not' think  of  it ;  she  will  not  think  of  it,  or,  if  she 
does,  she  does  n't  know  as  yet  what  to  think.  Perhaps  she  might ;  per- 
haps she  might  not.     Who  knows  \   not  she,  aii  yet :  nor  I. 

The  whole  village  talk  of  the  matter :  little  Bessie  sees  it  with  her 
girl's  eyes,  and  writes,  all  girlishly,  to  her  good  brother,  (just  picking 
up  from  his  western  fever,)  how  Miss  Kitty  '  is  to  marry  an  elegant 
young  man  ;  and  so  rich,  too ;  and  she,  for  her  part,  is  glad  of  it ;  for 
Kitty  deserves  it  all ;  and  such  elegant  flowers  as  the  girls  see  in  the 
old  house  ;  and  how  she  is  not  m«ide  too  proud  by  it,  but  loves  them 
all  as  much  as  ever.' 

'  I  wish  you  come  back  to  the  wedding,  Harry  ;  and  then  you  would 
be  grooms-man,  perhaps.' 

Old  Mrs.  Dyke,  alone  of  all  the  household,  sneers  at  young  Mr. 
Q,uiD  ;  the  truth  is,  such  old  ladies  are  very  tenacious  of  their  dignity, 
and  have  no  idea  of  being  treated  as  servants ;  beside  which,  Mr.  Qi\ju> 
has  laughed  obstreperously  at  the  mention  of  her  chamomile  tea. 
Indeed,  she  calls  him,  in  one  of  her  periodic  quarrels  with  Mrs.  Fle- 
]vnNG,  a  *  city  dandy  ; '  whereat  the  widow  reddens,  and  retorts  upon 
the  housekeeper  keenly.  Mrs.  Dyke  grows  more  inflamed,  and  says 
he  has  no  more  right  to  the  Bodgers'  property  than  she  has  herself ; 
and,  what 's  more,  she  can  prove  it.' 

What  can  Mrs.  Dyke  mean  ? 

CniPTBR  THIRTY -TWO. 

IN     WHICH      TWO     EVE^'TS     OF     IMPORTANCE     TAKE     PLACE. 

*The  worltl  i3  apt  to  stick  close  to  those  who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  there.' — Wm. 
Penn. 

'  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home,  and  at  leisure ;  if  weak,  far  oflf,  and 
quickly. —Lord  Burleigh. 

On  a  certain  fine  morning,  not  long  after  the  events  last  spoken  of, 
there  arrived  at  the  port  of  New- York,  per  steamer,  our  young  cousin, 
Mr.  Washington  Fudge,  accompanied  by  the  so-called  Countess  de 

GUERLIN. 

The  two  names  were  in  close  juxtaposition  in  the  paper  which 
announced  their  arrival.  This  fact  excited  not  a  little  invidious 
remark.  Mrs.  Solomon  received  her  son  in  a  rapturous  manner  :  Wil- 
HELMLXA  even  was  warmed  for  the  time  with  a  little  natural  expression 
of  feeling.  My  uncle  Solomon  was  calm,  but  extended  a  hearty  wel- 
come. I  cannot  say  that  he  was  altogetlier  satisfied  with  the  jaunty 
Parisian  air  of  my  cousin  Wash.,  or  that  he  did  not,  after  bed-time,  hint 
his  misgivings  to  Ph<ebe,  and  express  a  fear  lest  he  might  not  show  a 
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good  aptitude  for  business.     He  more  than  suspected,  indeed,  that  he 
kad  no  inclination  that  way. 

My  aunt  Phcebe  thought  that  he  had  ;  and,  what  was  more,  that  he 
had  shown  it.  And  thereupon  she  commented  in  her  rapid  mamier 
upon  the  generous  and  energetic  way  in  which  Washington  had 
seconded  the  undoubted  claims  of  their  new  cousin,  the  Countess. 

*  0  Lord  I  *  said  Solomon. 

My  aunt  Phoebe  was  indignant  to  find  how  little  pride  Mr.  Fudge 
was  disposed  to  show  in  Washington  ;  and,  in  her  indignation,  she 
acquitted  herself  of  a  little  commission  which  she  had  undertaken  on 
the  part  of  the  son  ;  which  was,  to  break  quietly  to  the  old  gentleman 
the  late  difficulty,  by  which  the  dear  boy  had  been  compelled  to  make 
a  new  and  considerable  draft  upon  his  father. 

*  Yes,  he  understands  making  drafts,'  said  Solomon. 
*And  large  ones,  too,'  said  Piicebe,  tartly. 

*  How  much  is  it  now  ? '  said  Solomon. 
'  Four  thousand  dollars,'  said  Ph(ebe. 

*  Four  thousand  dollars ! '  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  amazement. 

I  think  the  old  lady  was  softened  by  his  anxious  tone.  *  Remember,' 
said  she,  *  Soly,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  him.' 

*  Life  and  fiddlesticks,'  said  Solomon. 

*  For  shame,  Mr.  Fudge  I ' 

*  For  shame,  Mrs.  Fudge,'  retorted  Solomon,  angrily.  *  Have  you 
not  been'  encouraging  the  boy  in  all  sorts  of  foppery,  recommending 
Parisian  society,  till  he  comes  back,  good  for  nothing,  with  a  strsuige 
woman  at  his  heels,  on  whose  account  he  has  been  drawing  on  me  for 
a  matter  of  five  thousand  dollars  !  A  devilish  pretty  society  that  is, 
madam  I  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  same  thing  with  Miss  Wilhe.  and  her 
*  society.*  In  my  opinion,  she  had  much  better  be  looking  out  for  a 
sensible  husband,  who  can  support  her  with  his  business,  than  to  be 
coquetting  with  your  Spindles  and  Counts.' 

*  Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Fudge  ! '  said  Phoebe  again. 

*  Yes,  I  know,*  said  Solomon,  *  and  I  'm  a  vulgar  man,  and  all  that, 
I  suppose  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  madamc,  if  you  mean  to  get  any  profit 
out  of  your  '  position,'  as  you  call  it,  you  must  do  it  soon  ;  for,  unless 

things  take  a  turn  within  a  month,  you  and  I,  Phoebe,  must 

budge !  * 

*  Budge,  Solomon  I  * 

*  Budge !  quit  I  give  up  the  Avenue,  and  the  house,  and  the  coach, 
and  society ! ' 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  old  gentleman's  tone,  which  gave 
assurance  of  his  truth  ;  and  I  think  Mrs.  Fudge  was  subdued  into  one 
of  those  conjugal  kisses  which,  at  rare  intervals  in  her  life,  brought  to 
^raind  the  old  and  very  brief  da3's  of  their  sentiment. 

But  the  hint  of  my  uncle  Solomon  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
her  present  *  position  *  was  not  lost  upon  Mrs.  Fudge.  She  took  an 
early  occasion  of  calling  upon  the  Countess  de  Guerlin.  She  found 
her,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  brilliant  and  most  engaging  woman. 
In  consort  with  Wilhelmina,  she  compared  her  with  Mrs.  Pinkerton 
and  Mrs.  Spindle,  who  both  lost  sensibly  by  the  contrast. 
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These  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  gettmg  wind  of  the  arriral  of  the 
Countess,  reg][etted  that  she  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  '  so 
very  vulgar  people,'  and  should  carry  away  such  *  very  false  impressions 
of  American  society.* 

The  same  remarks  are  usual  with  respect  to  every  foreigner  of  title 
of  whom  I  ever  had  the  honor  to  hear.  There  never  was  one,  I  think, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  saw  the  *  very  cream '  of  society.  My  own 
opinion  is,  however,  that  the  cream  of  American  society  is  mostly  milk ; 
hy  which  I  mean  that  what  there  is  good  in  it  is  pretty  evenly  distri- 
huted  throughout  the  mass,  and  is  quite  as  apt  to  he  found  floating 
mid-way  as  in  the  froth  that  swims  at  the  top. 

The  Countess,  notwithstanding  the  hands  she  was  in,  was  sought 
after.  Mrs.  Fudge  and  Wilhelmina  were  sought  after  at  the  same 
time.  Mrs.  Fudge,  of  course,  determined  upon  giving  her  a  grand 
party.  Uncle  Solomon  protested,  insisting  that  there  might  he  some 
flaw  in  the  woman's  character  ;  he  did  think  it  looked  oddly  to  take 
such  a  trip,  even  m  the  company  of  his  son.  Madame  Fudge  insisted 
(for  Washington  had  informed  her)  that  it  was  the  French  way. 

*  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  madame,'  said  Solomon,  tartly,  *  it  *s  a 
d d  odd  way ! ' 

Washington  figured  grandly  at  the  party  ;  he  introduced  a  new  dance 
with  variations,  which  he  had  learned  at  the  Ranelagh.  The  Pinker- 
tons  were  present,  and  were  aflable  with  the  Countess ;  they  even 
encouraged  Washington  to  converse  with  them.  Jemima  was  invited, 
as  heing  a  good  French  scholar,  and  she  suhscquently  arranged  a  conr 
versazione  for  the  Countess,  at  her  mother's  small  house.  The  Countess 
was  not  proud,  and  appeared  amiable  at  the  conversazione,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Bridget  and  of  the  old  lady,  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Fudge  had  not  forgotten  the  cruel  hint  of  Solomon,  about  the 
improvement  of  their  present  position.  She  had  held  a  private  conver- 
sation with  Wilhelmina  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had 
made  known  the  embarrassed  position  of  her  father's  affairs ;  she  had 
urged  that  young  lady  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  was  shining  —  in 
other  words,  to  carry  young  Spindle,  if  it  were  possible,  by  a  coup  de 
main. 

Wilhelmina  devoted  herself  for  'the  greater  part  of  the  evening  to 
the  execution  of  this  task ;  slic  made  extraordinary  conversational  ven- 
tures ;  but,  failinpf  in  the  end,  revenged  herself  by  a  spirited  flirtation 
with  the  Count  Salle,  who  was  there,  brilliant  as  ever,  and,  it  was 
remarked  afterward,  particularly  coy  of  advances  toward  the  Countess. 
He  met  the  approaches  of  Wilhelmina  with  unusual  readiness  and 
spirit.  Serious  people  may  even  have  remarked  certain  improprieties  in 
her  conduct.  It  was  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Count  was 
a  very  old  friend  —  very. 

It  must  have  been  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day  that  Mr. 
Solomon  Fudge  and  wife  sat  at  breakfast  over  a  broiled  chicken,  in  the 
basement-room  of  their  Avenue  house.  Neither  son  nor  daughter  had 
as  yet  appeared.  Late  breakfast  hours  were  genteel,  and  Mrs.  Fudge 
rather  liked  late  hours.  The  old  people  were  consulting,  in  a  sulky 
humor,  the  events  of  yesterday,  when  the  maid  suddenly  came  in  and 
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announced,  in  a  frightened  "way,  that  Miss  Wilhelmina  was  not  in  her 
room,  and  had  not  slept  in  her  hed,  and  was  nowhere  to  he  found. 

Mrs.  Fudge,  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  looked  over  toward  her 
husband  ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  growing  pale,  looked  gloomily  back 
into  the  face  of  his  wife.  There  was  not  much  in  the  countenance  ot 
either  to  give  consolation,  or  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

The  house  was  alarmed,  and  searched  throughout.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  could  be  found  of  the  missing  young  lady.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  point  to  the  Count  Salle  as  a  party  to  this  family 
bereavement.  Some  of  the  servants  had  seen  her  whispering  to  the 
Coimt  at  a  very  late  hour  ;  one  even  had  observed  her  in  his  company 
upon  the  porch  of  the  street-door. 

Young  Wash.,  made  heroic  by  his  recent  Paris  experience,  swore  that 
he  would  shoot  the  Count,  and  ordered  a  Colt's  pistol  to  be  bought  for 
that  purpose.  He,  however,  yielded  to  the  hysterical  entreaties  of  Mrs. 
Fudge,  and  countermanded  the  orcier. 

My  uncle  Solomon  wore  an  air  of  more  calmness  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  he  seemed  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  judgment  upon 
Phcebe.  I  think  he  may  have  hinted  as  much  ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Fudge 
renewed  her  hysterics  to  such  a  degree  that  the  family  physician  was 
called  in. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  was  an  event  —  I  speak  of  the  elope- 
ment —  that  might  have  been  looked  for.  I  tliink  the  progress  of  her 
education  had  encouraged  a  hope  of  some  such  brilHant  denouement. 
I  think  it  was  only  the  dashing  way  in  which  my  cousin  Wilhelmina 
undertook  to  illustrate  her  advance  upon  elegant  life. 

And  should  it  appear  that  the  Count  has  given  the  affair  a  creditable 
tone,  by  a  recognition  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say  that  the  event  would  be  a  disagreeable  one  to  my  aunt 
Phcebe. 

Indeed,  I  think  quite  the  contrary.  * 


STANZAS 

Contented  with  our  liumblo  lot, 

Now  tranqtiflly  departs 
The  summer  of  our  life,  but  not 

The  summer  of  our  hearts. 

"We  have  but  little  here,  and  yet 

Our  wants  are  all  supplied: 
Onk  never  did  the  poor  forget, 

The  poor,  for  whom  he  died. 

For  us  the  leaves  and  wild-tiowers  spring ; 

For  us  the  brooklet  plays- 
For  us  the  forest-minstrels  sing 

At  morn  and  eve  their  lays. 

For  us,  broad  fields  on  every  side 

Are  btrutchlng  far  awav  : 
Contented  we  —  and  could  T\vrr.  glide 

More  calm,  if  ours  were  they  ¥  n.  l.  s. 

Ca8a€Um,{VU) 
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THANATENNOIA 


BT  J.  A.  COWLEft. 


•jDsAR,  beauteous  Dbath  !  thou  jewel  of  the  just, 
Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark  ! 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust. 
Could  man  out-look  the  mark!  ' 

When  those  wo  lovo  walk  through  the  vale 

Where  the  eternal  years  begin, 
And  the  dark  curtain  of  the  grave 

Lifts  up  for  tlicni  to  enter  in ; 
"Why  start  we  at  its  nutling  folds, 

While  closing  o'er  the  treasured  dust, 
Or  linger,  weeping,  at  the  door 

TNTiich  they  have  passed  with  holy  trust  ? 

They  are  not  lost,  but  only  gone 

Up  to  our  heavenly  Father's  home ; 
And,  from  its  shining  battlemcntp, 

They  beckon  after  us  to  come. 
Their  voices  steal  at  mid-night  deep, 

Like  music,  from  tliat  better  land, 
To  cheer  us  in  our  journey  here, 

Where  wrecks  lie  thick  along  tho  strand. 

And  shall  we  timid  mortals  fear 

To  mouat  the  stairway  of  tho  tomb, 
Which  winds  from  out  the  shadows  here 

To  realms  of  light  and  lasting  bloom  ? 
To  worlds  where  life  and  lovo  abide, 

Untouched  by  sorrow,  sin  and  time, 
And  one  unendinj^  summer  reigns, 

O'er  the  dank  hills  which  here  wo  cHmb? 

Wo  w%inder  in  our  pathway  here 

Like  sailors  o'er  some  boundless  deep. 
Who  hail  each  other  as  they  pass, 

Yet  still  their  onward  bearing  keep ; 
Or,  if  the  swelling  sails  are  furled, 

'T  is  but  to  note  how  wide  they  roam ; 
•  Then  spread  them  to  the  urging  breeze, 

And  trail  their  way  through  clouds  and  foam. 

But  when  our  paths,  diverging  here, 
End  on  that  fliir  and  far-off  shore. 

Then  strangers  will  not  walk  as  friends, 
Nor  friends  as  strangers,  any  moro. 

There  may  our  souls  for  ever  rest, 

Where  pain  and  death  shall  disappear. 

Finding  in  heaven  rciinion  sweet, 

With  those  who  made  our  heaven  here. 
HamUion  College,  1864 
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RISE    AND    PROGRESS    OF    THE    MODERN    DRAMA. 


BT    JAMES     W.    Vr  ALL. 


The  most  extensive  and  important  department  of  English  Literature, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  Elizabethan  period,  is  the  drama.  By 
the  drama  the  age  of  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  distinguished,  not  only  from 
all  preceding  periods,  but  also,  although  less  decisirely,  from  modem 
times. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  drama,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
stream  to  its  source ;  far  although  aware  that  the  ancient  drama  has 
few  points  of  correspondency  with  the  modern,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  distinct  species  by  itself.  The  modem  drama  owes 
its  existence  to  the  ancient ;  and  when  the  compositions  of  JEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  driven  from  the  stage,  and  the  sacred 
dramas  of  a  Father  of  the  Church  substituted  in  their  place,  there  was 
an  imitation  of  the  ancient  compositions,  and  an  admission  that  the 
popular  taste,  formed  upon  the  ancient  models,  must  b^  humored. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  first  plays  began  with  hymns  to  the  praise  of 
Bacchus ;  and  in  this  first  rude  beginning,  we  have  the  origin  of  our 
modem  tragedy.  The  ancient,  like  the  modem  drama,  owed  its  birth 
to  rehgion.  Tragedy,  which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signify- 
ing the  song  of  the  goat,  was  at  first  but  a  sacred  hymn.  The  first  cul- 
tivator of  the  vine,  whose  name  was  Bacchus,  and  who  was  afterward 
deified  under  that  name  as  the  god  of  wine,  disclosed  the  secret  of  his 
discovery  to  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  Attica,  who  happening,  one 
day,  to  perceive  a  goat  browsing  on  his  plantation  of  vines,  seized  him, 
and  offered  him  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  The  peasants  assembled  around 
assisting  in  the  ceremony,  expressing  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  dances 
and  songs.  By  degrees,  the  sacrifice  grew  into  a  festival,  or  solenm 
feast,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  religious 
ceremony.  Poets  were  employed  by  the  magistrates  to  compose  hymns 
or  songs  for  the  occasion.  These  poets,  in  process  of  time,  contended 
at  these  festivals  for  a  prize ;  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  goat- 
skin filled  with  ^vine.  Thespis,  from  whose  name  is  derived  the  term 
*  Thespian,*  now  applied  to  theatrical  performers,  appears  to  have 
first  introduced  at  these  festivals  of  Bacchus  a  person  or  persons  who, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  singing  of  the  odes  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, relieved  the  singers,  by  reciting  some  historic  fable.  The  chorus 
was  at  first  a  principal  part  of  this  festival ;  but  gradually  it  became 
nothing  more  than  an  ornamental  part  of  the  ancient  drama. 

The  actor  having  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  his  recitations  being 
more  interesting  than  the  songs,  he  was  soon  brought  forward  to  play 
the  most  prominent  part.  In  process  of  time  these  songs,  whose  original 
purpose  was  the  praise  of  the  god  Bacchus,  soon  changed  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  became  auxiliaries  to  the  part  recited  by  the  actor  ;  and 
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from  this  rude  beginning  the  ancient  drama  progressed,  until  it  assumed 
the  form  and  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  ^schylus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles. 

-Slschylus  first  introduced  dialogue,  and  threw  the  whole  fable  into 
action,  improved  the  scenery  and  decorations,  and  at  last  brought  the 
actors  into  a  regular  and  well-constructed  theatre  ;  raised  his  heroes  on 
the  buskin ;  invented  the  masques,  and  introduced  splendid  habits, 
which  gave  an  air  of  majesty  and  dignity  to  the  performers.  The 
poet  Homer  appears  to  have  been  the  source  and  fountain  of  the  ancient 
drama.  From  his  uni,  the  early  Greek  dramatists  drew  golden  lights. 
To  him  they  appear  to  be  indebted  for  the  place,  construotion,  and  con- 
duct of  their  fable,  and  not  unfrequently  for  the  fable  itself 

Euripides  and  Sophocles  improved  upon  JEschylus,  until  the  drama 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  Greece. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  ancient  Eleusinian  mysteri^  were 
a  kind  of  sacred  drama,  exhibited  at  stated  seasons,  with  a  great  variety 
of  shows,  and  solemn  pomp.  The  Hicrophants,  or  high-priests  of  Ceres, 
addressed  the  initiated  in  a  sort  of  awful  prologue,  and  invited  them  to 
begin  a  new  life,  as  the  word  initiation  seems  to  imply.  The  first  scene 
represented  this  life  in  a  dark  valley,  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
were  wandering  at  random,  and  conducted  by  some  glimmering  of 
reason  ;  after  which,  Elysium  and  Tartarus  (tlie  heaven  and  hell  of 
the  ancients)  were  displayed  with  all  imaginable  solemnity,  and  the 
whole  was  contrived,  as  may  be  collected  from  ancient  authors,  to 
inculcate  by  a  sensible  representation  the  unity  of  God,  which  Plato, 
and  other  heathen  philosophers,  not  daring  to  teach  to  the  people,  were 
obliged  to  express  in  mysterious  discourses  and  allegories.  Even  some 
of  the  inspired  writings  have  been  considered  as  of  the  dramatic  kind. 
Bossuet  divides  the  Songs  of  Solomon  into  various  scenes.  The  Book 
of  Job,  equally  valuable  for  its  great  antiquity  and  the  noble  strain  of 
moral  poetry  in  which  it  is  written,  has  been  esteemed  a  regullr  drama  ; 
and  Milton  tells  us,  that  a  learned  critic  distributed  the  Apocal}^se  into 
several  acts,  distinguished  by  a  chorus  of  angels. 

All  existing  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  every  form  of  dramatic 
composition,  whether  of  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  its  origin  in  religious 
feasts  and  ceremonies. 

The  origin  of  the  modern  drama,  like  the  ancient,  is  to  be  traced  to 
a  religious  source.  The  opinion  of  Voltaire,  that  the  religious  dramas 
known  in  the  west  of  Europe  by  the  titles  of  miracle-plays,  and  mys- 
teries, first  came  from  Constantinople,  has  been  gener.ally  adopted. 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  fourth  century,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  a  poet  and  father  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  view  of 
banishing  from  the  stage  the  classic  and  pagan  drama,  substituted  for 
them  his  own  sacred  dialogues,  the  subjects  of  which  were  borrowed 
from  the  Old  or  New-Testament.  These  plays  of  the  good  father  could 
not  have  possessed  much  literary  merit,  or  excited  much  interest,  as  all 
of  them  but  one,  called  Christ's  Passion,  were  lost,  when  learning  revived 
in  Europe.  A  custom  of  presenting  some  event  recorded  in  Scripture, 
at  every  solemn  festival  of  the  Church,  soon  prevailed  over  all  Europe. 
These  scriptural  pieces  were  called  mysteries ;  and  in  the  thiileenth 
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and  fourteenth  centuries,  no  other  species  of  the  drama  seems  to  have 
been  known  or  performed  at  Rome  and  Florence.  And  tliis  very  play 
of  Christ's  Passion,  composed  by  Bishop  Gregory,  is  said  to  have  been 
represented  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  whose  arena  had  once  smoked 
with  the  blood  of  those  mart3rrs  who  died  for  the  doctrines  of  the  faith 
founded  upon  that  very  Passion. 

In  what  country  of  Europe,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  England,  the 
*  Mysteries '  were  first  known,  has  been  a  disputed  point  in  literary 
history.  During  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (the  most  barren 
in  the  history  of  English  literature,)  the  *  Mysteries,*  the  bases  of  which 
consisted  in  pantomimic  representations  of  Scripture  subjects,  and  the 
moralities  which  succeeded  and  united  these  subjects  with  moral  per- 
sonifications, continued  to  be  the  only  scenic  performances.  The  *  Mys- 
teries *  appear  to  have  been  more  frequently  represented  in  trading- 
towns  at  the  great  fairs,  where  numbers  of  spectators  assembled ;  and 
the  great  trading-companies,  finding  that  the  acting  of  these  plays  drew 
together  a  large  concourse,  took  upon  themselves  the  management  of 
these  exhibitions,  and  performed  the  part  of  actors.  In  Hone's  Year- 
Book  we  have  a  description  of  one  of  these  ancient  pageants  in  the 
trading-town  of  Chester,  as  follows  : 

*  Evert  companie  had  his  pageante  or  parte,  which  pageantes  were  performed  on  a 
high  scaffolde,  with  two  roomes,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  upon  four  wheelea.  In  the  lower, 
they  apparelled  themselves :  in  the  higher,  they  played,  being  all  open  to  the  top,  that 
spectators  might  see  and  hear  them.  The  places  where  thev  played  them  were  in 
every  streete.  They  be^an  first  at  the  abbaye  gates,  and  when  the  pageante  was  played, 
it  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross  before  the  Mayor,  and  so  to  every  sticcte ;  ana  so 
every  streete  had  a  pageante  playing  before  them,  until  the  days  appointed  were 
played ;  and  when  one  pageante  was  neare  ended,  worde  was  broughte  from  streete  to 
streete,  that  so  thev  might  come  in  place  thereof,  exceeding  orderlie  \  and  all  the  streetes 
had  their  pageantes  before  them,  playing  together;  to  see  which  plays  was  great 
resort.* 

In  Italy,  these  Mysteries  appear  to  have  been  performed  upon  a  stage 
divided  into  three  platforms :  the  upper  being  reserved  for  the  appear- 
ance of  God,  angels,  and  glorified  spirits  ;  the  ne3rt  to  the  human  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  ;  and  the  third  and  lowest  devoted  to  the  devils, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  representation  of  the  yawning  mouth  of 
hell ;  a  black  and  gloomy  cavern,  vomiting  forth  flames  and  sulphureous 
smoke,  and  through  which  incessantly  ascended  the  bowlings  o£  the 
damned ;  and  by  which,  like  a  trap-door,  they  made  their  exits  and 
their  entrances,  to  tempt  or  torture  the  human  beings  on  the  second 
platform,  sometimes  seizing  their  victims,  and  disappearing  with  them 
down  into  the  place  of  torture,  from  which  continually  ascended  groans 
and  shriekings.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of  Dante  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  these  Italian  mysteries,  containing  the  three  divisions  of 
hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise. 

These  mysteries  appear  to  have  embraced  every  thing  in  Bible  history, 
from  the  creation  to  the  crucifixion  ;  nothing  appears  too  solemn  for 
representation.  Even  the  holy  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  brought 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  angels.  In  order  that  there  might  be  a  clown 
in  the  piece,  the  devil  was  made  the  buffoon,  and  appears  to  have 
indulged  himself  in  the  grossest  indecencies  of  the  age.  When  the 
*  mysteries '  were  refined  into  the  *  moralities,'  of  which  presently>  a 
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character  called  *  Vice '  superseded  him,  or  else  shared  with  him  the 
comic  part  of  the  performance.  This  *  Vice  *  was  armed  with  a  dagger 
of  lath,  with  which  he  used  to  belabor  the  devil ;  and  sometimes  at 
the  conclusion,  the  devil  was  made  to  carry  off  the  '  Vice.'  Here,  in 
this  dagger  of  lath,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  present  wand  of  the 
Harlequin  ;  and  on  the  modem  stage,  in  the  Harlequin,  wo  still  have  a 
representation  of  the  *  Vice  '  of  the  old  *  morality.'  The  devil  was  the 
comic  character  of  the  old  '  mystery ' ;  not  the  haughty  and  beautiful 
creation  ef  Milton,  but  the  hideous  demon,  with  his  horns,  hoofs,  and 
tail ;  and  it  is  from  these  very  old  plays  we  dcriT?  j  the  form  in  which 
the  devil  is  so  generally  painted,  although,  from  his  seductive  wiles  and 
influences,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  he  may  be  considerably  better- 
looking.  "The  present  form  we  give  to  the  devil,  is  but  the  creature 
of  imagination.  The  '  Vice  *  of  the  ancient  morality  made  way  for  the 
clo^m,  who,  on  the  early  English  stage  served  to  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  acts  by  supposed  extemporaneous  witticisms,  holding  occasionally 
trials  of  wit  with  the  spectators.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the 
modem  clown  of  our  circus.  Tarleton,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  a 
celebrated  performer  of  this  description.  The  clown  was  frequently 
dressed  in  a  motley  or  parti-colored  coat,  and  eac;Ji  leg  clad  in  diflerent- 
colored  hose.  A  sort  of  hood  covered  his  head,  resembling  a  monk's 
cowl  ;  this  was  afterward  changed  for  a  cap,  each  being  usually  sur- 
mounted by  the  neck  and  head  of  a  cock,  and  sometimes  the  crest  or 
comb,  from  which  is  derived  our  term  cockscomb,  which  means  a  strut- 
ting fellow,  who  gives  himself  airs ;  just  as  the  clown  of  the  ancient 
stage  did. 

The  mysteries,  which  always  represented  Scripture  subjects  were,  in 
process  of  time,  superseded  by  plays  called  moralities,  supplanting  the 
historical  or  theological  characters  of  Scripture  by  personifications  of 
abstract  qualities,  such  as  the  virtues,  vices,  and  sentiments  of  human 
nature.  In  these  plays  we  have  the  characters  personating  Justice, 
Temperance,  Folly,  Gluttony,  and  Vice.  Their  object,  also,  was  some- 
times ^ery  good,  inculcating  virtue  and  frowning  down  vice  ;  and  they 
are  not  wholly  deficient  in  plot  or  ingenuity. 

A  very  good  specimen  of  one  of  the  old  English  mystery^  plays  is 
entitled  *  The  Killing  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  or  the  Babes  of  Beth- 
lehem.' It  was  written  about  the  year  1512,  and  was  one  of  the  favor- 
ite performances  of  the  day. 

After  the  prologue,  the  play  opens  with  a  self-glorification  by  Herod, 
who  is  represented  sitting  on  his  throne,  in  power  and  state.  After  the 
monarch  has  indulged  his  pompous,  self-satisfied  spirit,  in  contrasting 
the  insignificance  of  other  monarchs  witli  his  own  importance,  he  sends 
for  his  messenger,  and  gives  him  the  following  direction  : 

'  My  ini'i^ficnpcT,  taku  hod  wliat  T  sihall  to  thee  say : 
I  charge  the  loko  aboupht  through  iiiv  contre, 
To  csj))'  if  any  rehel  do  ugoynst  our  hiy ; 
And  if  anv  such  come  in  ihv  wnv, 
IJrinp  him  in  to  our  high  pivseiis. 
And  we  shall  sw  tliem  corrected  ere  tliey  go  liens.* 

The  messenger  then  informs  the  king  that  all  this  he  has  done,  but  can 
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* 

find  no  rebels  ;  but  reminds  him  that  there  were  strange  knights  in  his 
presence,  that  went  to  Bethlehem  to  offer  obscrraunce  to  some  great  per- 
sonage, and,  although  they  had  promised  to  return  and  let  the  king 
know  if  the  great  personage  they  sought  was  there,  they  had  not 
returned,  but  gone  home  another  way.  Thereupon  king  Herod  waxes 
into  a  great  passion,  and,  addressing  his  knights,  declares. 

*  Thbkefosr,  my  knyghts,  I  warne  you,  without  delay. 
That  ye  make  search  throughout  all  my  region, 
Without  any  tarrying, 
And  sla  all  the  children,  without  excepcion. 
Of  too  years  age,  that  within  Israel  been.' 

The  knights,  or  soldiers,  start  off' upon  their  bloody  mission,  while  Wat- 
kyns,  the  messenger,  tarries  behind,  and  supplicates  the  king  to  make 
him  a  knight,  and  promises,  if  he  will,  that  he  would 

'  Manly  fight 
For  to  avenge  your  guarrel,  I  dare  undertake ; 
Though  I  Btiy  meself,  I  am  a  man  of  myght, 
And  dare  live  and  die  in  this  qliarrel  for  your  sake; 
For  when  I  come  amonge  them,  for  fere  thei  shall  quake, 
And,  though  they  charm  and  cry,  I  care  not  a  might. 
But,  with  my  sharp  sword,  there  ribs  I  shall  shake. 
Even  througn  the  guttes,  for  anger  and  despight.' 

The  king  rather  objects  to  make  him  a  knight,  as  he  had  never 
been  proved  in  battle,  but  informs  him  that  he  may  join  the  rest  of  the 
knights  on  this  murderous  expedition  against  the  infants  of  Bethlehem. 
The  messenger  seems  perfectly  willing  to  accept  this,  but,  after  a  long 
dialogue  with  Herod,  informs  him  he  is  rather  afraid  of  the  mothers, 
although  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  babes,  and  declares  that  he  will  wait 
to  find  the  children  alone  : 

'And  if  the  moder  come  in,  under  the  bench  I  will  crepe, 
And  lie  still  till  she  be  ^one ; 
Then,  manly,  I  will  come  out,  and  her  children  kill, 
And  w^hen  1  have  doun  1  shall  rnn  fast  away.' 

The  angel  appears  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  and,  in  the  play,  the  actors 
representing  the  messenger  and  knights  '  are  instructed  to  walk  about 
the  stage  until  Mary  and  Joseph  be  conveyed  into  Egypt.'  *  And  when 
Mary  and  Joseph  have  gone  out,  then  shall  the  women  of  Israel  appear 
with  children  in  their  arms,  and  the  knights  shall  go  to  them  lor  to 
kill  them.'  Then  follows  a  terrible  altercation  between  the  knights 
and  the  mothers,  who  struggle  to  save  their  children  from  the  murder- 
ous blows  of  the  soldiers. 

The  death  of  Herod  is  now  represented,  being  afflicted  with  the  most 
dreadful  pains.  The  infant  Jesus  is  brought  back  out  of  Egj'pt,  and, 
in  the  temple,  is  blessed  by  Simeon,  who,  lifting  him  in  his  arms,  leads 
the  procession  round  the  temple,  while  the  Virgin  Mary  sings  '  nunc 
dimittds.^ 

It  wiU  be  perceived  by  this  analysis  of  the  mystery,  that  it  is  nothing 
more,  in  its  chief  details,  than  a  repetition  of  the  New-Testament  his- 
tory. There  is  no  plot,  and,  of  course,  no  evidence  of  any  uigenuity. 
The  dialogue  is  often  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture.     As  the  peo- 
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pie  had  not  the  use  of  the  Scripture,  of  course  their  ideas  of  Scriptural 
history  were  formed  upon  the  iufurniation  received  from  the  priests, 
and  these  plays  furnished  them,  at  the  same  time,  instruction  and 
amusement. 

One  of  the  first  unprovements  on  the  old  mystery,  was  the  allegori- 
cal play  called  *  The  Moralitj^*  in  which  the  virtues  and  vices  were 
introduced  as  persons  of  the  drama,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  some 
useful  moral  lesson.  They  were  generally  performed  by  students  at 
the  universities,  or  by  great  municipal  bodies,  to  celebrate  some  solemn 
festival,  or  to  do  honor  to  some  exalted  personage.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  morality  plays  is  one  called  *  E very-Man,*  and 
as  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  I  will  make  an  abstract  of  it 
here. 

The  subject  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  the  sunmioning  of  man  out 
of  the  world  by  death,  and  its  moral,  that  nothing  then  can  avail  him 
but  a  well-spent  life  and  the  comforts  of  religion.  The  subject  and 
moral  are  opened  in  a  monologue  si)oken  by  the  messenger.  Then 
God  is  represented,  who,  after  some  general  complaints  on  the  degene- 
racy of  mankind,  calls  for  Death,  and  orders  him  to  bring  before  his 
tribunal  *  Every-Man,'  for  st),  in  the  play,  is  called  the  personage  who 
represents  the  himian  race.  *  Every-Man  *  appears  and  receives  the 
summons  with  all  the  marks  of  confusion  and  terror.  When  *  Death ' 
is  withdrawn,  *  Every-Man  *  applies  for  relief  in  his  distress  to  *  Fellow- 
ship,* *  Kindred,*  and '  Riches  ; '  but  they  all  successively  renounce  and 
forsake  liim.  In  this  disconsolate  state  he  betakes  himself  to  '  Good- 
Deeds,*  who,  after  upbraiding  him  with  his  long  neglect  of  her,  intro- 
duces him  to  her  sister  *  Knowledge,*  and  she  leads  him  to  the  holy 
man,  *  Confession,'  who  appoints  him  penance.  This  he  inflicts  on 
himself  upon  the  stage,  and  then  withdraws  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
On  his  return,  he  begins  to  wax  faint,  and  after  *  Strength,*  *  Beauty,* 
*  Discretion,'  and  *  Five-Wits,*  have  all  taken  their  final  leave  of  him, 
gradually  expires  on  the  stage,  *  Good-Deeds '  still  accompanying  him 
to  the  last.  Then  an  angel  descends  to  sing  his  requiem,  and  the  epi- 
logue is  spoken  by  a  person  called  *  The  Doctour,'  who  recapitulates 
the  Tyhole,  and  delivers  the  moral  : 

*  This  moral  men  may  have  in  mynde, 

Ye  hercrs,  take  it  oi  wirth,  olde  and  youngo. 

And  fursake  Puyde,  for  he  decieveth  you  m  the  endc, 

And  remember  *  BKAm','  *  Fivk-Wittes,'  'Strength,'  and  *  DisCRiCiOX.' 

*  They  all,  at  the  last,  do  *  Every-Man  '  fursake. 
Save  his  '  Goode-Deeds  '  —  there  doth  he  take ; 
IJut  beware !  if  thov  bo  8mall 

Before  Qod,  ho  hatfi  uo  helpc  at  all.' 

From  this  analysis  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  *  Every-Man '  ia 
a  grave,  solemn  piece.  In  tliis  old  drama  the  fable  appears  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  strictest  model  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy.  The  action 
is  simply  one,  the  time  of  action,  that  of  the  performance.  The  scene 
is  never  changed  ,  or  the  stage  ever  empty.  *  Every-Man,'  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  after  his  first  appearance,  never  vnthdraws,  except  when  be 
goes  out  to  receive  the  sacrament,  which  could  not  well  be  exhibited  in 
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public  ;  and,  during  his  absence,  *  Knowledge '  descants  oU  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  the  priesthood,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  chorus  in  the  old  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  mysteries,  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  its  counteracting  influence, 
were  gradually  disused;  though  an  instance  of  these  mfx^keries  of 
sacred  subjects  occurs  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when 

*  Christ's  PassicNi '  was  played  on .  Good-Friday.  The  mystery  of  the 
Passion  was  too  long  to  be  acted  in  one  day,  comprising  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  life,  firom  his  baptism  to  his  crucifixion.  The 
representation  was  therefore  continued  from  day  to  day.  In  this  mys* 
tery  of  the  Passion,  no  less  than  eighty-seven  persons  made  th^ 
appearance  on  the  stage.  Among  them  were  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  six  angels,  the  twelve  Apostles,  six  devils,  Herod  and  his 
court,  together  with  many  other  personages  of  the  poet's  own  creation. 
But  the  moralities  still  kept  their  ground,  although,  by  degrees,  another 
species  of  the  drama  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  moraUties,  called  Inter- 
ludes. They  formed  the  favorite  entertainment  of  the  times  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  were  much  shorter,  and  of  a  more  jocose  cha- 
racter than  Ihe  moralities.  These  representations  were  always  of  a 
broad,  comic  character.  One  of  these  dramatic  caricatures  is  called 
'  The  Four  P's ; '  it  is  in  a  rude  kind  of  jingling  verse,  and  represents 
a  match  made  by  four  interlocutors  —  a  pedlar,  a  pilgrim,  a  'poticaiy, 
and  a  pardoner  —  as  to  who  pan  tell  the  greatest  lie.  AAerafair 
exhibition  of  pretty  tall  lying,  the  pardoner  asserts,  as  if  accidentaUy, 

*  that  he  never  sap  a  woman.  ofuZ  of  temper  ;  *  and  this  being  unani- 
mously agreed  to  be  the  biggest  lie  that  was  ever  uttered,  the  prize 
is  awarded  to  the  asserter  of  so  tremendous  a  falsehood. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Three  P's,'  the  first  comedy 
appears,  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  in  our  language,  namely,  *  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle.'  The  whple  piece  turns  upon  the  loss  of  a  needle 
with  which  *  Gammer  Gurton '  was  mending  the  breeches  of  her  man 

*  Hodge,'  and  which  loss  is  attributed  by  a  beggar  to  the  dishonesty  of 
a  neighbor,  and  thereupon  ensues  a  scolding-matoh.  if  match  it  can  be 
called,  where  it  is  mostiy  upon  side  between  *  Gammer '  and  this  neigh- 
bor. The  beggar  proposes  to  call  on  the  devil,  in  order  to  discover  the 
needle,  which  alarms  *  Hodge.'  But,  just  as  the  devil  is  about  being 
summoned,  the  missing  article  is  found,  sticking  in  the  breeches  of 

*  Hodge,'  who  roars  with  mingled  pain  and  delight,  when,  by  the  prick, 
the  missing  needle  discovers  itself. 

This  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Bale  and  Heywood,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  dramatic  literature.  In  the 
stage  itself,  and  the  form  of  the  theatre,  some  improvements  began  to 
be  perceptible  about  this  period.  While  theatrical  performances  con- 
tinued to  be  exclusively  on  religious  subjects,  and  when  the  actors  were 
either  friars,  clerks.  University  scholars,  or  children,  the  church,  or  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  was  the  scene  of  the  performance.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur}s  the  separation  which  took  place 
between  religion  and  the  subjects  of  the  draiha  produced  a  correspond- 
ent change  in  the  stage.     The  movable  scaflblds  on  which  the  rant- 
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ing  actor  of  the  day  used  to  enact  the  part  of  Herod  —  and  hence  the 
phrase  of  '  out^Heroding  Herod/  used  by  Hamlet,  meaning  they  ranted 
more  fiercely  than  those  who  played  Herod  —  and  the  Thespian  wafin)nB 
of  the  Gheiter  trading-compLiL  weie  exchanged  for  the  iim-yiid, 
which,  although  but  a  temporary  theatre,  ^was  a  considerable  step 
toward  the  construction  of  modem  play-houses.  The  galleries  built  ronnd 
the  court  of  the  inn  gave  the  name  afterward  to  one  of  the  least  aris- 
tocratic parts  of  the  modem  theatre  ;  while  the  ground  of  the  yard  itself 
(hence  Shakspeare's  use  of  the  words, '  splitting  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings ')  also  contained  the  inferior  classes,  while  the  choicest  seats  of  all 
were  situated  directly  under  the  galleries  of  the  inns,  which  corre- 
sponded to  what,  in  the  language  of  the  theatre,  is  called  the  dress- 
circle. 

The  last  days  of  Bale  and  Heywood  may  be  regarded  as  contempo- 
raneous with  ^e  birth  of  regular  tragedy  and  comedy  on  the  English 
stage.  Bale  and  Hey  wood  were  writers  of  interludes  —  the  next  point 
in  tiie  progress  of  the  drama  toward  perfection  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  morality  plays.  They  both  died  about  the  year  1565.  Four 
years  previous  to  the  death  of  these  writers  of  interludes,  we  have  the 
first  tragedy  known  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage,  called  '  Ferrex 
and|Porrex ; '  and  *  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  before  alluded  to,  waa  the 
first  comedy.  It  is  remarkable,  chiefly,  as  the  earliest  example  we  pos- 
sess of  the  historical  drama,  which  Shakspeare  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  It  was  for  a  graiid  Christmas  solemnity  among 
the  lawyers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  that  this  tragedy  was  composed.  It 
is  generally  attributed  to  Thomas  Sackville,  (afterwards  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,)  assisted  by  Thomas  Norton. 

As  this  is  the  first  known  tragedy  in  our  language,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable merit,  the  language  being  generally  elegant,  perspicuous,  and 
full  of  dignity,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  composi- 
tion of  its  plot.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  *  Gorboduck,* 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  contemporary  critics.  But  we  need 
no  other  testimony  of  its  merits  than  that  of  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plished Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who,  in  his  brilliant  '  Defense  of  Poesie,'  not 
without  cause,  cries  out  against  observing  rules  *  neither  of  honest  civi- 
litie  or  skillfiil  poetrie,  excepting  Gorboduck,  which,  notwithstanding, 
as  it  is  full  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding  phrases,  climing  to 
the  heighth  of  Seneca,  his  stile,  and  as  full  of  notable  moralitie,  which 
it  doth  most  delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of  poesie.* 
The  argument  of  this  tragedy  is  this  :  Gorboduck,  King  of  Britain, 
divided  his  realm  in  his  life-time  to  his  sons,  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  The 
sons  became  involved  in  a  violent  quarrel  ;  the  younger,  in  one  of  their 
disputes,  killed  the  elder.  The  mother,  whose  favorite  was  the  mur- 
dered brother,  in  reveage,  killed  the  younger.  The  people  of  the  king- 
dom, horrified  at  such  cruel  exhibitions,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  killed 
both  father  and  mother.  The  nobility  assembled  and  destroyed  the 
rebels,  and  afterward,  quarreling  about  the  succession,  a  civil  war 
ensued,  in  which  many  were  slain,  and  the  land  made  desolate.  In 
the  order  of  dumb-shows,  before  the  first  act,  we  have  revived  the  old 
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fable  of  the  father  and  the  bundle  of  rods.     It  is  curious,  as  illustrat- 
ive of  the  scene  upon  the  old  stage ; 

'  FiBST,  the  music  of  violins  began  to  plfl^>  during  which  came  in  upon  the  stage  six 
wild-men,  clothed  in  leaves,  of  whom,  the  first  bare  on  his  neck  a  faggot  of  small  sticks, 
which  thev  all,  both  severally  and  together,  assayed,  with  all  their  strengths,  to  break; 
but  it  could  not  be  broken  by  them.  At  the  length,  one  of  them  plucked  out  one  of 
the  sticks  and  brake  it,  and  the  rest,  plucking  out  all  the  other  sticks  one  after  the 
other,  did  easily  break  them ;  the  same  being  severed  which,  being  conjoined,  they  had 
before  attempted  in  vain.  After  they  had  this  done,  they  departed  the  sta^,  and  the 
music  ceasea.  Hereby  was  signified  that  a  state  knit  in  unity  doth  contmue  strong 
against  all  force;  but,  being  divided,  is  easilv  destroyed — as  befell  upon  Duke  Gorbo< 
DUO,  dividing  his  lands  to  his  two  sons,  which  he  before  held  in  monarchy,  did  upon  the 
dissention  of  the  brethren  among  whom  it  was  divided.* 

The  literary  merits  of  this  play  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  It  is 
no  doubt  liable  to  the  objection  that  there  is  too  servile  an  adherence 
to  the  forms  of  the  classical  drama,  in  the  fewness  of  persons,  and  in 
the  gravity  and  philosophical  stateliness  of  the  language,  and  in  the 
retention  of  the  chorus,  which  is  strictly  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedies. But  we  have  some  noble  and  genuine  specimens  of  English 
eloquence  in  the  speeches  of  the  three  councillors ;  and  the  account  of 
the  death  of  *  Porrex,'  by  *  Marcella,'  surpasses,  in  tenderness  and  sim- 
plicity, any  of  the  narrations  of  Euripides.  The  king,  having  asked 
the  advice  of  his  councillors  in  reference  to  his  abdication  in  favor  of 
his  sons,  'Arostus/  who  coincides  with  the  proposition  of  the  monarch, 
replies : 

'  They  two,  yet  young,  shall  bear  the  parted  reign 
With  ^eater  ease  than  one,  now  old,  alone 
Can  wield  the  whole,  for  whom  much  harder  is. 
With  lessened  strength,  the  double  weight  to  biear. 
Your  eye,  your  counsel,  and  the  grave  regard 
Of  father,  yea,  of  such  a  father's  name. 
Now,  at  the  beginning  of  their  sundered  reign, 
When  is  the  hazard  ot  their  whole  success. 
Shall  bridle  so  their  force  of  youthful  heats. 
And  so  restrain  the  rage  of  insolence 
WTiich  most  assails  the  young  and  noble  minds. 
And  so  shall  guide  and  train  m  tempered  stay 
Their  yet  green,  bending  wits  with  reverent  awe, 
As  now  inured  with  virtues  at  the  first. 

Custom,  0  king,  shall  bring  delightfulness.  ' 

By  use  of  virtue,  vice  shalfgrow  in  hate ; 
But,  if  you  so  dispose  it,  that  the  day 
Which  ends  your  life  shall  first  begin  their  reign, 
Great  is  the  peril  which  will  be  the  end.' 

'  Philander,'  also  dissenting  from  the  royal  proposition,  winds  up  his 
discourse  by  advising  the  king  to  join  them  with  him  in  ruling  the 
kingdom,  but  stfil  to  hold  on  to  the  sceptre,  and  says  : 

*■  Whebefobb,  most  noble  king,  I  will  assent 
Between  your  sons,  that  you  divide  your  realm, 
And,  as  in  kind,  so  match  them  in  degree ; 
But.  while  the  gods  prolong  your  royal  life. 
Prolong  your  reign ;  for  thereto  live  you  here, 
And  therefore  have  the  gods  so  long  forborne 
To  join  you  to  themselves,  that  still  you  might 
Be  prince  and  father  of  our  common  weal : 
Thev,  when  they  see  your  children  ripe  to  rule, 
Will  make  them  room,  and  remove  you  hence. 
That  jrours  in  right  ensuing  of  your  life 
May  rightly  honor  your  immortal  name.* 
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In  the  speech  of  *  Marcella,'  a  lady  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber, 
announcing  to  the  king  the  death  of  *  Porrex  *  by  the  hand  of  his  own 
mother,  we  are  reminded  ^f  some  passages  of  Shakspeare.  *  Marcella,' 
rushing  to  the  king,  exclaims : 

*  Oh  I  where  is  ruth  ?  or  where  is  pi^^  now  ? 
Whither  is  gentle  heart  and  mercy  fled  ? 
Are  they  e»ied  out  of  our  stony  breasts, 
Never  to  make  return  ?    Is  all  tne  woj*ld 
Drowned  in  blood,  and  sunk  in  cruelty  ? 
If  not  in  women  mercy  may  be  found, 
If  not,  alas !  within  the  mother's  breast, 
To  her  own  child,  to  her  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 
If  ruth  be  banished  thepce,  if  pity  there 
May  haye  no  place;  if  there  no  gentle  heart 
Do  liye  and  dwell,  where  shoula  we  seek  it  then  ? ' 

And  then,  her  description  of  the  death  of  the  prince  : 

'Alas  I  he  liveth  not !  it  is  too  true 
That  with  these  eyes,  of  him  a  peerless  prince. 
Son  to  a  king,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
Eyen  with  a  twink,  a  senseless  stock  I  saw. 
■  •  •  •  • 

But  hear  his  ruthiul  end : 
The  noble  prince,  pierced  with  the  sudden  wound, 
Out  of  his  wretched  slumber  blindly  start, 
Wliose  strength  now  failing,  strait  down  he  fell. 
When  in  the  &1I,  his  eyes,  even  now  unclos'd, 
Beheld  the  queen,  and  cry'd  to  her  for  help. 
We  then,  alas !  the  ladies  which  that  time 
Did  there  attend,  seeing  that  heenous  deed. 
And  hearing  him  oil  call  the  wretched  name 
Of  mother,  and  cry  to  her  for  aid. 
Whose  direful  hand  gave  him  the  mortal  wound, 
Pitying  ^las !  for  nought  else  could  we  do) 
His  ruthnil  end,  ran  to  the  wofiil  bed. 
Despoiled  strait  his  breast,  and  all  we  might, 
Wiped  in  vain,  with  napkins  next  at  hand. 
The  sudden  streams  of  olood  that  ^shed  fast 
Out  of  the  gaping  wound.    Oh  I  what  a  look  I 
Oh  I  what  a  ruthfiil,  steadfast  eye  methought 
He  fix'd  upon  my  face,  which  to  my  death 
Will  never  ^art  fro*  me  I     When,  with  a  shrink, 
A  deejp-set  sigh  he  gave,  and  there  withal, 
Claspmg  his  nands  to  heaven,  he  cast  his  sight; 
And  strait  pale  Death,  pressing  within  his  utce. 
Advanced  his  dread  white  flag  upon  him  there.' 

Space  will  not  permit  any  longer  extracts  from  this  first  English  tra- 
gedy. I  have  presented  enough  to  show  that  it  is  no  devoid  of  consider- 
able merit,  and  one  familiar  with  the  plays  of  Shaksyeare  will  recog- 
nize in  the  language,  thoughts  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  great 
dramatist.  This  play  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  great  improve- 
ment on  preceding  compositions.  It  was  the  first  play  in  the  English 
language  in  which  heroic  blank  verse  and  moral  sentiments  in  natural 
language  were  introduced  into  dramatic  compositions. 

About  the  year  1589,  the  '  Spanish  Tragedy  '  was  written  by  Kyd, 
to  whom  Ben  Jonson  gives  the  epithet  of  sporting.  This  play  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  original  of  Shakspeare's  '  Falstaff ; '  and,  about 
ten  years  after,  we  find  a  sacred  subject  in  a  dramatic  form  —  the 
story  of  David  and  Absalon  —  which  was  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by 
George  Peele. 
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This  piece  abounds  in  luxurious  descriptions  and  imagery,  and  the 
genius  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  enkindled  by  reading  *  The  Prophets 
and  the  Songs  of  Solomon.'  He  calls  Lightning  by  a  metaphor  of  whic ' 
JEschylus  need  not  have  been  ashamed  —  *  The  spouse  of  Thunde  ' 
with  bright  and  fiery  wings.'  His  description  of  David,  too,  is  worth^ 
of  admiration : 

'  Bbautbous  and  bright  he  is  among  the  tribes ; 
As  when  the  sun,  utired  in  glittering  robe. 
Comes  dancing  n*om  his  oriental  gate, 
And,  bridegroom-like,  hurls  through  the  gloomy  air 
His  radiant  beams.' 

A  number  of  plays  of  differing  merit  followed  —  such  as  *  The  Trou- 
blesome Reign  of  King  John,'  '  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,'  *  The  Chronicle  History  of  Leir,  King  of  England,'  and  many 
others,  chiefly  valuable  as  being  the  mine  firom  which  the  incomparable 
Shakspeare  found  the  rough  ore,  which  he  sublimated  into  ^e  rich 
gold,  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  his' genius. 

The  theatres  of  this  age  were  exceedingly  rude  in  their  construction, 
and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those  modem  contrivances,  creating 
illusions  of  scenery.  The  actors  of  this  period  were  generally  drama- 
tic authors,  and  associated  themselves  together  in  kind  of  joint-stock 
companies,  travelling  about  the  country,  performing  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobUity,  or  performing  on  temporary  stages  in  the  court-jrards  of 
mns,  as  I  have  mentioned,  or  else  they  established  themselves  in  some 
of  the  theatres  then  built  in  London.  'As  the  Elizabethan  dramas 
(says  Shaw^  are  remarkable  for  the  supposed  changes  of  scene  which 
take  place  m  them,  the  spot  represented  to  the  audience  was  indicated 
by  the  simplest  expedient.  A  placard  was  fixed  to  one  of  the  curtains 
bearing  the  name  of  the  city  or  country  supposed,  and  this  placard  was 
changed  for  another  upon  the  change  of  scene.  If,  for  example,  the 
action  was  to  be  imagined  at  Padua,  '  Padua '  was  suspended  in  view 
of  the  audience ;  should  the  scene  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a 
palace,  a  throne  or  canopy,  called '  a  state,'  would  be  pushed  forward ; 
if  in  a  tavern,  the  production  of  a  table,  with  bottles  and  glasses  upon 
it ;  if  in  a  court,  a  combination  of  a  throne  with  a  table  and  pens  and 
ink  upon  it,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  a  hint  to  the  imagina- 
tive minds  of  an  Elizabethan  audience.' 

The  audiences  of  that  day  appear  to  have  been  forced  to 

'Piece  out  Ihe  stage's  imperfections  with  their  thoughts.' 

Of  movable  painted  scenes,  the  theatres  of  the  Shaksperean  era,  pro- 
perly so-called,  were  not  deficient.  But  in  the  period  just  preceding  it 
they  had  (says  Sir  Philip  Sydney)  *  Thebes '  written  in  great  letters  on  an 
old  door,  when  the  audience  were  desired  to  understand  that  the  scene 
lay  in  Thebes.  Some  of  the  stage-directions  in  the  old  plays  are 
exceedingly  curious.  Hence,  in  the  play  of  '  Selimus,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Turks,'  composed  in  1594,  when  the  hero  is  conveying  his  father's 
dead  body  in  solemn  state  to  the  temple  of  Mohammed,  all  parties  are 
told,  very  gravely, '  to  suppose  the  temple  of  Mohammed.'  In  the  direc- 
tions to  Grreene's  play  of  'Alphonsus,'  we  read :  'After  you  have  sounded 
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thrice,  let  *  Venus  *  be  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage,  and  when 
she  is  down,  say  again  in  another  part,  *  exit  Venus  ; '  or,  if  you  con- 
veniently can,  let  a  chair  come  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage,  and 
draw  her  up.* 

But  in  the  dresses  and  properties  the  Shaksperean  stage  seems  to 
have  been  rich  enough.  In  *  The  Antipodes,'  a  play  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  the  year  1640,  we  have  a  poetic  inventory  of  some  of  those 
stage-properties.     *  Bye-Play,'  speaking  of  *  Peregrine,*  says  : 

*  He  has  got  into  our  tiring  house  amongst  us, 
And  ta*en  a  strict  survey  of  all  our  properties. 
Our  statues,  and  our  images  of  gods, 
Our  planets,  and  our  constellations, 
Our  giants,  monsters,  furies,  beasts,'  and  bug-bears, 
Our  helmets,  shields,  and  visors,  hair,  and  bcajxls, 
Our  paste-board  march-panes,  and  our  wooden  pies. 
Whether  he  thought 't  was  some  enchanted  castle. 
Or  temple,  hung  and  piled  with  monuments 
Of  uncouth  and  various  aspects, 
I  dive  not  to  his  thoughts.    Wonder  he  did 
Awhile,  it  seemed,  but  yet  undaunted  stood ; 
When,  on  a  sudden,  with  thrice  knightlv  force. 
And  thrice  puissant  arm,  he  snatcheth  down 
The  sword  and  shield  that  I  played  Bevis  with, 
Rushed  among  the  'foresaid  properties. 
Killed  monster  after  monster,  takes  the  puppets 
Prisoners,  knocks  down  the  Cyclops,  tumbles  all 
Our  Jigamogs  and  trinkets  to  the  wall. 
Spying  at  lait  the  crown  and  royal  robes 
I  the  uj^per-wardrobe,  next  to  which,  by  chance. 
The  devirs  visor  hung,  and  their  flame-painted 
Skin-coats,  these  he  removed  with  greater  fiiry ; 
And  (having  cut  the  infernal  ugly  mces 
All  into  mammocks,)  with  a  reverend  hand 
He  takes  the  imperial  diadem,  and  crowns 
Himself  '  King  of  the  Antipodes,'  and  believes 
He  has  justly  gained  the  kingdom  by  his  conquest' 

Between  the  year  1570,  to  the  year  1629,  no  less  than  seventeen 
play-houses  were  built  in  London,  dueen  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Francis  "Walsingham,  established  with  handsome  salaries  twelve  of 
the  principal  players  of  that  time,  who  went  under  the  name  of  *  Her 
Majesty's  Comedians  and  Servants.'  But,  beside,  many  noblemen 
appear  to  have  retained  companies  of  players,  who  acted  not  only  pri- 
vately, in  the  Lords'  houses,  but  publicly,  under  their  license  and  pro- 
tection. 

Li  1603,  the  first  year  of  King  James'  reign,  a  license  was  granted, 
imder  the  privy  seal,  to  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Hemmings.  Condel,  and 
others,  authorizing  them  to  act  plays,  not  only  at  their  usual  house* 
the  *  Globe,'  on  Bankside,  but  in  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

This  Hemmings,  and  Condel  are  well  known  as  the  earliest  editors 
of  Shakspeare's  works,  in  folios,  and  Burbage  was  renowned  as  the 
great  tragic  actor  of  his  day,  and  attained  great  celebrity  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  Third. 

Actresses  in  these  days  there  were  none,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ancient  theatrical  companies  among  the  Greeks.  The  female  parts  in 
the  days  of  Shakspeare  were  performed  by  boys.  A  reference  is  made 
to  this  by  *  Flute,'  in  Shakspeare's  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  where 
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he  says,   'Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman;  I  have  a  beard 
coming.* 

With  some  few  notable  exceptions,  the  dramatic  authors  and  actors 
of  this  age  (usually  the  same  persons)  were  a  dissolute  and  degraded 
class.  Nor  was  it  without  just  cause  that  the  Puritans,  who  were  a 
butt  for  the  satire  and  wit  of  the  comedians  and  comic  writers,  directed 
their  satires  against  the  stage. 

A  universal  eagerness  after  theatrical  diversions  continued  during  the 
whole  reign  of  King  James,  and  great  part  of  the  first  Charles',  until 
Puritanism,  which  had  gathered  great  strength,  openly  opposed  them 
as  wicked  and  diabolical.  Prynne,  one  of  the  leading  Puritans,  and 
whose  ears  were  cropped,  to  answer  for  the  wagging  of  his  tongue,  put 
out  his  famous  *  Players'  Scourge  ; '  this  was  published  in  1633.  The 
players  answered  it  by  publishing  the  best  old  plays  they  could  find, 
and,  of  course,  many  of  Shakspeare's  ;  and  for  a  short  time  the  players 
prevailed.  Prynne's  book  was  deemed  an  infamous  libel  against  church 
and  state,  against  peers,  bishops,  and  magistrates,  and,  finally,  against 
the  king  and  queen.  This  fierce  and  bitter  old  Puritan,  in  this 
famous  pamphlet,  says,  *  That  English  ladies  had  become  shorn  and 
frizzled  madams,  and  had  lost  their  modesty.  That  plays  were  the 
chief  delight  of  the  devil,  and  all  that  firequented  them  were  damned.' 
To  all  music  he  had  an  utter  antipathy,  and  to  church-music  in  parti- 
cular, which  he  calls  *  the  bleating  of  brute  beasts,'  and  says,  *  The  cho- 
risters bellow  the  tenor,  as  if  they  were  oxen  ;  bark  a  counter-point, 
like  a  kennel  of  hounds ;  roar  a  treble,  as  if  they  were  bulls ;  and 
grunt  out  a  base,  like  a  parcel  of  hogs.'  For  this,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages, the  book  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and 
he  himself  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  have  both  his  ears  cut  ofi*,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds,  beside  to  sufier  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  all  of  which,  but  the  last,  was  carried  into  execution.  But 
Puritanism  day  by  day  gathered  strength,  and  finally  the  play-houses 
were  leveled  to  the  dust,  but  only  to  arise,  in  another  age,  with  renewed 
vigor  and  strength. 


THE       DEAD       BLOSSO^M 


1. 

Thb  blossom  died  in  early  May, 

Before  we  knew  its  sweeter  prime : 
No  mellow  fmit  upon  the  bough 

Shall  bang  at  Autumn's  haryest-time. 
Alone  the  naked  tree  shall  stand, 

Fruitless  in  the  teeming  land. 

n. 

But  when  the  winter,  chill  and  drear, 

Whirls  the  leaves  on  every  side, 
AH  shall  then  as  ni^ed  be 

As  the  bough  whose  blossom  died : 
For  in  the  winter,  none  can  say 
Which  has  blossomed  in  the  May.  Suila* 
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The  Lost  Prince  :  Facts  tending  to  prove  the  Identity  of  Loms  the  Seventeenth  of 
France,  and  the  Rev.  Elbazar  Williaks,  Missionary  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America.    By  John  H.  Hanson.    In  one  volume:  pp.479.    New-Tork:  Gboroi  P. 
Putnam,  Number  Ten,  Park-Place. 

Louis  thb  Sbyentbenth  :  His  Life,  Sufferings,  and  Death.   By  M.  Beauchbbnb.    In  one 
volume:  pp.289.    New-Tork:  Uarpbr  and  Brothers. 

The  Court,  thanking  the  Jury  for  the  patient  hearing  which  they  awarded 
to  the  first  division  of  the  ^Charge  to  the  Jury  of  the  Public  in  the  Dauphin 
0a8e^^  would  now  call  their  especial  and  earnest  attention  to  the  remaining 
unconsidered  arguments  involved  in  the  case : 

*  A  FARTHER  and  curious  fact,  strongly  telling  against  the  government,  is  that  the 
death  of  the  child  was  reported  to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  before  it  had  actu- 
ally occurred.  Lasnb,  it  seems,  noted  the  precise  time,  as  is  customary  on  such  ooca- 
sions,  and  Gomin  afterward  went  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  occurrence.  He 
reached  the  Tuileries,  and  found  the  committee  had  adjourned.  He,  however,  states 
that  he  saw  Serestrb,  a  member,  who  told  him  to  keep  the  secret  till  the  next  day; 
and  he  adds  that  he  did  so.  The  next  day,  it  was  reported  to  the  Convention  tlut 
Louis  Capet  was  dead,  and  that  the  committee  had  been  informed  of  it  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  day.  Generally,  evidence  as  to  the  time  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  But 
here,  it  is  so  interwoven  with  facts,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  The 
fact  that  GoHiN  proceeded  ^fter  the  death  of  the  child,  that  he  found  the  assembly 
adjourned,  and  that  he  kept  the  secret  until  the  following  day,  show  both  the  time  and 
order  of  events.  The  statement  made  to  the  convention  might  be  regarded  as  an  error, 
were  it  not  that  Gomin  alone  should  have  reported  it,  which  he  did  not.  Moreover,  as 
little  was  known  and  little  thought  of  the  child,  it  is  not  probable  that  rumor  could 
have  reported  it  before  it  had  happened,  as  it  has  indeed  been  the  case  with  man^  of 
our  own  distinguished  men. 

*  This  ends  those  facts  of  which  the  jury  are  to  judge,  and  the  effect  of  which  they 
are  to  determine. 

*  But  there  is  another  class  of  facts  also  bearing  upon  the  case,  which  will  require 
careful  consideration.  This  case  is  properly  an  action  brought  by  the  Rev.  Elbazab 
Williams  against  the  late  possessor  of  the  French  throne.  Now,  although  hearsay  is 
not  evidence,  admissions  are ;  and  admissions  may,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  be  made  not 
only  by  the  parties  but  their  privies.  Louis  Philippe  is,  in  effect,  a  privy  of  Louis 
Eighteenth.  The  Duchess  d'ANoouLEUE  was,  in  our  view,  a  partner  o^  or  joint  tenant 
with,  Louis  Eighteenth.    She  was  at  least  his  avowed  supporter  and  the  possessor  of 
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his  political  secrets:  in  legal  effect^  his  duly-authorized  agent.    We  will  therefore 
admit  anj  admissions  of  Louis  Philippe,  Louis  Eighteenth,  and  of  the  Duchess  d'AN- 

GOVLWB. 

'  Thi  admissions  of  Louis  Philippb  in  words  are  narrowed  to  a  single  question :  the 
admissbns  made  by  the  Prince  de  Joinyille  to  Mr.  Williams.  But  Mr.  Williahs  is 
a  party  t^  the  suit;  and  however  respectable  a  man,  and  however  strongly  corroborated 
byv  indirect  evidence,  his  statement  is  not  legal  proof,  and  must  be  wholly  rejected. 
Nemo  in  propria  eatcm  testis  esse  deibet.  Of  the  admissions  to  be  gathered  from  his 
acts  we  wi^  hereafter  speak. 

*  The  adniusions  of  Louis  Eighteenth  relate  to  two  things.  First,  it  appears  that, 
although  tht  highest  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Loins  Sixteenth. 
Marie  Antokettb  and  the  Duchess  d'ENGHisN  none  were  given  to  the  last,  though 
youthful  king.  In  the  graves  of  the  two  former  quick-lime  had  been  emptied,  ahd  hun- 
dreds of  victims  buried  over  them  and  around  them  to  obliterate  the  spot.  The  grave 
of  the  Dauphincould  have  been  easily  discovered,  and  the  surgeons'  examination  of 
the  skull  affordel  certain  proof  to  identify  the  remains.  Tet,  w^e  the  supposed  dust 
of  Louis  Sixteenli  and  Marie  ANTonrsTTB  was  exhumed,  to  be  re-buried  with  stately 
pomp  and  studiedmouming,  the  bones  of  Louis  Seventeenth,  in  an  obscure  cemetery, 
unmarked  by  a  sinj^le  memorial,  still  rest,  like  those  of  a  common  pauper.  This  sin- 
gular exception  mutt  be  considered  and  explained. 

*  The  next  is  somevhat  similar  in  character.  Pelatan,  the  physician,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  cirried  from  the  post-mortem  examination  the  heart  of  the  child. 
He  preserved  it  for  so^e  years,  when  it  was  stolen  by  one  of  his  students.  Recovering 
it  afterward,  he  offered'it  to  the  king  as  the  heart  of  the  dauphin.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted,  in  which  LAsks  testified  that  he  was  present  at  the  examination,  and  nothing 
was  carried  away.  The  evidence,  although  contradictory,  can  be  reconciled ;  for  the 
statement  of  Laskb  amou^  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  observed  closely,  and  did 
not  see  any  thing  taken.  In  regard  to  this,  M.  Beadohbsnb  stigmatizes  the  conduct  of 
Pelatan  as  barbarous,  &ni  the  statement  for  that  reason  incredible,  liir.  Hanson 
claims  that  Pelatan  was  a  |hysician  of  the  highest  standing,  and  entitled  to  ereij 
belief,  and  that  his  conduct  mstains  his  testimony.  Louis  Eighteenth  adopted  the 
statement  of  Lasne,  and  rejected  the  relic.  Of  his  belief  and  his  motive  it  is  for  tht 
jury  to  judge. 

*  The  last  admission  contended  for  relates  to  Naundoef. 

*  This  man  claimed  to  be  the  d^phin.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  consider 
his  claim.  It  is  sufficient  to  knowthat  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  facts  constituting 
state  secrets,  and  relating  to  the  roytl  family.  As  far  as  Louis  Eighteenth  is  concerned, 
the  admissions  pertaining  to  Naunijorf  relate  to  a  single  fact.  It  appears  that,  while 
all  other  claimants  were  brought  to  trial,  he,  after  repeated  applications,  was  refused 
one.  Indeed,  the  refusal  was  one  of  t^  most  suspicious  character ;  for  it  was  not  only 
deliberate,  repeated,  and  unprecedented  but  at  last  was  made  emphatic  and  effectual 
by  Naundobf's  being  ordered  from  Frd^.  On  these  facts  Mr.  Hanson  contends  not 
that  Naundoef  was  the  dauphin,  but  tha\  he  was  possessed  of  information  which  the 
king  feared  would  betray  the  escape  of  hik  nephew. 

'More  interesting,  if  not  more  clear,  are  the  admissions  to  be  derived  firom  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duchess  d*ANG0ULBiiB.  Our  ju^  will,  first  in  order,  to  construe  her  acts 
correctly,  examine  her  character  careftiUy.'  €he  was  a  woman  of  dauntless  energy, 
nnwavering  resolution,  and  possessed  of  self-^omniand  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of 
her  sex  or  race.  She  was  dignified,  stem,  contentious,  believing  fully  in  the  religion 
which  she  professed,  and  devoted  to  the  system  oC  which  her  family  was  the  exponent.. 
So  greatly,  indeed,  did  she  possess  these  qualitiefl^  that  Bonaparte  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  her  that  she  was  the  only  man  in  her  fEunfly.  Her  position  was  as  peooliar  as 
her  character.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  king,  the  neioe  of  the  reigning 
one,  the  sister  of  the  rightful  prince,  and  the  wife  of  the  heir-apparent 

*  The  only  admission  of  the  Duchess  sought  to  be  established  directly,  is  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Brown,  of  New-Orleans.    The  testimony  of  this  lady  comes  before  u» 
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approred  by  the  strongest  tests  of  truthfulness  known  to  the  law  of  credence.  It  is  giren 
while  the  witness  was  in  extremiSy  and  aware  of  her  condition,  which  the  law  esteems  of 
such  importance  that  statements  so  made  may  be  received  in  evidence  as  though  Iq^j 
verified.  For  the  law  properly  regards  a  person  believing  himself  at  the  p«int  of 
death  as  under  as  high  a  moral  obligation  to  testify  truly  as  any  human  lar  could 
impose.  The  evidence  is  moreover  sanctioned  by  a  judicial  oath,  and  is  subsiantiated 
by  a  blameless  reputation.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  statements  made  to  unbiased 
parties  before  any  of  the  facts  now  known  had  been  brought  to  light.  In  her  testimony, 
however,  Mrs.  Brown  is  not  sure  that  it  was  the  Duchess  who  told  her  that  Jie  prince 
had  escaped.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  conversa- 
tion, the  position  of  the  parties,  the  invariable  absence  of  such  confidence  in  the 
Duchess,  in  our  judgment,  authorize  us  in  withholding  this  evidence  fiom  the  jury 
entirely,  were  it  not  for  the  following  facts : 

'A  venerable  Christian  woman,  upon  her  death-bed,  tells  us  that^  fron  the  Duchtfss 
d'ANGouLBHB,  or  from  one  of  two  other  persons,  she  heard  that  Loas  Seventeenth 
escaped  from  the  Temple,  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  man  naned  Bbllakgkr, 
and  was  living  under  the  name  of  Williams.  This  statement  of  Hrs.  Brown  was 
made  at  least  twelve  years  ago,  before  the  name  of  aBsLLANGBR  was  known,  before  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  taken  place,  and  before  the  claLn  of  Mr.  Williams 
had  been  thought  of.  If  this  coincidence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  chancf,  a  more  miraculous 
chance  is  not  recorded  in  the  history  of  evidence.  Still,  this  docf  not  make  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Brown  evidence.  Unless  her  information  was  derfred  directly  from  one 
of  the  royal  fiunily  it  must  be  rejected.  We  allude  to  this  merely  as  a  confirmation 
of  her  statement  that  her  information  was  derived  from  the  Duihess  d'ANOOuLSMB. 

*  Of  the  acts  of  the  Duchess  the  jury  must  be  first  struck  with  the  neglect  shown 
toward  the  memory  of  her  brother.  Like  Louis  Eighteenth,  che  erected  no  monument, 
and  allowed  the  heart  produced  by  Pblatan  to  be  retained  typhis  family.  We  cannot 
discover  a  single  act  indicating  the  sisterly  regard  which  would  naturally  be  shown 
toward  the  remains  of  a  brother.  Tet  to  the  other  mem!>ers  of  her  family  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  the  revolution,  no  testimonials  that  m  afifection  almost  fanatical 
could  prompt  were  unpaid.  For  her  cousin,  the  Duke  d'ENomBN,  once  a  week,  for 
months,  she  had  masses  performed,  and  repaired  to  her  ehapel,  to  pray  for  his  soul.  It 
is  truly  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  like  offices  werr  unnecessary  according  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  &ith  for  the  soul  of  a  child.  Brt,  while  this  is  true,  it  neverthe- 
less shows  a  carelessness  in  regard  to  her  brother  strangely  at  variance  with  the  fervor 
of  the  devotion  which  she  rendered  to  what  she  deenred  the  sacred  victims  of  an  unholy 
rebellion. 

*  To  the  Duchess,  Naundorf  preferred  his  claim.  Repeated  were  his  applications  for 
a  personal  interview,  and  repeated  her  refusals.  To  every  request  she  returned  not  a 
decided  negative,  but  a  condition  that  he  should  send  her  the  documentary  evidence  he 
pretended  to  possess.  At  one  time,  she  appears  to  have  deemed  a  personal  interview 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  necessary  to  resolve  ter  doubts.  The  king,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  some  of  the  documents  on  which  Naundobf  based  his  claim.  Whenever 
this  subject  was  brought  to  her  notice,  strong  agitation  seems  to  have  shaken  her 
enduring  frame.  From  her  character  and  conduct,  two  inferences  are  drawn :  Firstly, 
that  she  would  never  have  consented  to  deprive  her  brother  of  his  rights,  and  that  her 
agitation  was  due  to  the  love  she  bore  him,  and  the  horrors  he  had  endured.  Secondly, 
that  she  did  assent  to  the  surrender  of  his  rights,  from  motives  of  state  policy ;  but, 
in  the  unbending  pride  of  her  nature,  scorned  to  render  those  testimonials  of  respect 
and  love  to  an  unknown  impostor,  wfaidi  she  would  eagerly  have  given  to  a  murdered 
brother,  and  the  heir  of  her  kingly  saoe. 

'A  farther  admission  is  also  claimed  against  both  the  king  and  the  duchess.  The 
decree  of  the  allied  powers  treated  XiOuis  Eighteenth  in  a  manner  which  allows  the  sup- 
position that  the  existence  of  Louis  Seventeenth^' was  known  to  all  the  contracting 
parties.  By  itself,  this  construction  carries  little  weight;  but  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  others,  if  they  are  held  true,  this  is  not  without  its  signification. 
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'This  ends  the  material  facts  of  which  we  hare  legal  evidence.  The  others,  founded 
upon  hearsay,  conjecture,  and  rumor,  we  exclude.  In  construing  these,  we  call  ibt 
attention  of  our  jurj  to  a  well-settled  rule,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case.  We  have,  in 
speaking  of  the  facts,  adopted  an  old  metaphor,  and  spoken  of  them  as  a  chain  and  its  links. 
This  is  an  error.  Circumstantial  evidence  made  up  of  unmistakable  facts  where  each  one 
connects  with  another  in  such  a  waj  that  should  one  be  missing  the  break  would  be 
fatal,  will  alone  bear  this  illustration.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  facts  are  (each  taken 
by  itself)  weak,  but  at  the  same  time,  corroborative  of  the  others.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
and  established,  that,  while  one  fact  tending  to  a  particular  thing  might  by  accident 
occur,  and  yet  the  thing  itself  never  have  happened,  two  facts  tending  to  the  same 
thing  would  be  singular,  and  several  in  point  of  fact  impossible.  Thus,  it  often  hap- 
pens in  doubtful  criminal  cases,  that  a  number  of  slight  circumstances  together  form  a 
strong  conclusion.  A  more  fitting  metaphor  would  therefore  be,  the  strands  of  a  cable* 
It  will  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether,  in  the  case  we  are  now  trying,  the  slender  strands 
of  circumstantial  evidence  of  Mr.  Hanson  will  be  sufficient  to  topple  down  the  positive 
testimony  which  forms  the  tower  of  M.  Heauchesne. 

'  If  the  jury  shaU  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  prince  escaped  from  the  Temple,  they 
will  proceed  to  determine  whether  he  survives  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams. 
There  is  but  one  question,  and  it  is  a  simple  question  of  personal  identity.  Had  but  a 
few  years  intervened  between  the  escape  and  the  time  of  trial,  Mr.  Hanson  would  be 
required  to  produce  witnesses  who  knew  Mr.  Williams  when  imprisoned.  But,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  such  witnesses  now,  and  the  difference  between  the  child 
and  man  would  render  this  evidence  useless  could  they  be  found,  the  question  most  be 
determined  in  another  way.  Firstly,  by  those  personal  marks  (if  any)  which  would 
survive  childhood ;  and  secondly,  by  those  circumstances  in  his  life  which  tend  to  cor- 
roborate or  contradict  the  presumption. 

'  The  first  indication  of  this  identity  is  that  of  personal  resemblance.  This  is  based 
on  the  supposed  resemblance  between  Mr.  Williams  and  the  Bourbon  family,  and  on 
the  supposed  resemblance  between  Mr.  Williams  and  the  portraits  of  the  prince.  If 
it  were  proper  to  admit  such  evidence  in  any  case,  it  would  be  in  the  one  before  us.  It  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  competent  and  experienced  persons,  termed  experts, 
who  have  made  such  matters  their  particular  study,  and  whose  opinions  would  be  oon. 
sidered/oc^.  There  is  also  one  actual /a<^  shown,  and  it  is  that  the  prince,  although 
he  had  the  Bourbon  features  generally,  had  not  the  Bourbon  nose ;  while  Mr.  Williams, 
in  the  same  way,  has  the  Bourbon  features  generally,  without  this  particular  feature 
resembling  that  of  the  Boubbon  family.  But  when  it  is  remembered  how  frequently  the 
features  of  children  change,  how  often  the  opinions  of  the  best  judges  differ,  how 
common  it  is  to  find  resemblances  where  there  is  no  relationship,  and  relationship 
where  there  is  no  resemblance,  we  will  be  justified  in  excluding  this  testimony. 

'  Of  a  very  different  character  are  those  personal  marks  which  do  not  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  witnesses.  If  the  witnesses  are  to  be  believed,  this  evidencb,  in  the  case 
hefore  us,  is  unusually  strong.  The  prince  had,  as  we  have  seen,  tumors  upon  the 
joints;  and  upon  the  same  joints  Mr.  Williams  has  marks  which  the  testimony 
of  eminent  physicians  assures  us  were  caused  by  tumors  in  childhood.  In  addi^ 
tion  to  this,  it  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Madame  de  Rambaud,  the  nurse  of  the 
prince,  that  upon  his  arm  was  a  crescent- shaped  scar,  produced  by  vaccination.  Her 
statement  was  made  many  years  ago,  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  d'ANGOULSMB,  with 
great  earnestness,  and  is  manifestly  true.  From  the  silence  of  the  duchess,  we  may 
also  infer  that  she  admitted  it.  Mr.  Hanson  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  till  after  the 
publication  of  M.  Bbauchesne's  work.  Immediatdy  upon  learning  it,  he  proceeded 
with  Dr.  Francis  to  Mr.  Williams'  residence,  and  examined  his  arm.  The  examination 
showed  a  crescent-shaped  scar  on  the  same  arm,  the  effect  of  vaecination.  The  good 
faith  of  the  whole  evidence  is  therefore  apparent. 

^This  combination  of  fistctsnot  naturally  connected,  for  the  reasons  stated  before,  gives 
to  this  evidence  peculiar  power. 
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'  What  question  now  naturally  arises?  It  is  whether  this  fact,  presumptivelj  established 
is  strengthened  or  weakened,  sustained  or  disproved,  bj  the  attendant  circumstances. 

*  Mr.  Williams,  it  appears,  was  in  early  childhood  the  inmate  of  an  Indian's  lodge,  a 
member  of  his  family;  passing  as  his  son,  owning  bim  as  father;  bearing  bi& 
name  —  the  name  he  has  always  borne,  and  still  retains. 

'  If  this  pnmO'/acU  case  is  not  oTerbome  by  other  facts,  it  determines  the  question,, 
and  we  may  at  once  dismiss  his  claim. 

'  To  overcome  it,  Mr.  Hanson  has  pro4uced  a  mass  of  testimony,  the  inadmissible 
portions  of  which  we  will  reject,  and  the  admissible  briefly  analyze  uid  state. 

'  Of  this  evidence,  there  is  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  which,  if  true,  will  at  once 
settle  the  point.  The  strongest  is  that  of  an  old  Oneida  warrior,  who,  in  the  form  of 
an  affidavit,  states  that  Mr.  Willla.x3  was  not  the  son  of  John  and  Mart  Ann  Wil- 
uAiis,  but  was  brought  to  them  by  two  Frenchmen.  The  jury  will  examine  this  affi- 
davit, and  judge  of  its  truthfulness.  The  second  is  the  statement,  likewise  under  oath^ 
in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  of  the  putative  or  supposed  mother  of  Mr.  Williams,  that 
he  is  not  her  son.  The  suspicion  that  arises  against  this  testimony  is  caused  by  a  pre^ 
vious  affidavit  made  by  her^  stating  that  Mr.  Williams  was  her  son.  To  this  objection 
it  is  answered,  that  the  first  affidavit  wu  fraudulently  obtained,  the  witness  swearing 
to  it  when  ignorant  of  its  contents,  and  not  understanding  the  language  in  which  it  was* 
expressed.  The  indefatigable  counsel  shows  that  the  second  affidavit  was  voluntarily 
made  to  cure  the  involuntary  falsehoods  of  the  first.  To  sustain  this,  he  points  to  the 
fact,  that  the  last  one  was  procured  through  the  agency  of  an  unbiassed  party,  waa 
sworn  to  with  the  avowed  intention  of  rectifying  an  unintentional  error,  and  waa 
couched  in  the  native  language  of  the  witness.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  witness 
making  two  irreconcilable  statements,  is  to^be  looked  upon  suspiciously:  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  witness  may  always  correct  a  statement ;  and  if  the  manner,  the 
motive,  and  the  statement  of  the  witness  do  not  warrant  the  suspicion,  he  ia  not  to  be 
condemned  for  an  unintended  error. 

'  From  this  positive  testimony,  we  pass  to  circumstantial.  Mr.  Williams  waa 
andoubtedly  a  member  of  John  Williams'  family,fand  in  infancy,  imbecile.  He  waa 
also  about  the  age  of  the  dauphin.  Without  regarding  his  own  statement^  which  is  not 
evidence,  it  may  be,  nay,  must  be  inferred,  from  his  subsequent  mental  vigor,  that  he 
did  not  acquire^  but  recovered  the  use  of  his  mind. 

.  'At  an  early  age,  he  was  taken  from  John  Williams,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Elt,  a  New-England  farmer,  and  an  inteUigent  man.  The  work,  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Elt,  was  not  a  work  of  charity  alone.  It  appears  that  fimds  for  the  education  of  this 
Indian  boy  were  regularly  supplied.  From  what  mysterious  source  they  came,  is  not 
proved,  but  that  they  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  seems  established.  A  sin* 
gular  and  romantic  mystery  is  this :  that  in  a  quiet  New-England  township  the  supposed 
son  of  a  vagrant  Indian  should  year  after  year  be  supported  for  some  unknown  reason, 
and  by  some  unknown  person. 

'  Lastly,  an  examination  has  been  held  by  several  physicians,  who  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  Mr.  Williams  bears  no  trait  of  the  Indian,  and  is  imdoubtedly  an  European. 
If  the  jury  deem  the  judgment  of  these  gentlemen  to  have  been  unbiassed,  and  their 
belief  sincere,  their  testimony  is  alone  conclusive.  The  vague  opinions  of  uneducated 
men  sink  into  nothingness  beside  the  unerring  deductions  of  science. 

'  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Williams'  life,  although  creditable  to  him,  and  interesting  to 
us,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  case,  and  we  therefore  pass  to  the  last  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony :  the  admissions  of  the  Prince  de  Joinvillb. 

'  In  1841,  the  Prince  de  Joinvillb  was  in  this  country.  He  visited  6reen-Bay,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Williams,  uid  visited  him  at  his  house.  At  various  times  before 
reaching  Green-Bay,  ae  made  inquiries  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
him.  When  they  met,  he  paid  Mr.  Williams  so  much  respect  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  bystanders.  To  all  these  facts,  several  disinterested  witnesses  testify,  and  their 
testimony  is  clear,  consistent,  and  conclusive. 
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'  In  1858,  an  account  of  that  interview  was  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  with  a  request 
that  the  prince  would  corroberate  it.  The  prince  replied.  His  answer  contained  four 
things.  Firstly,  it  denied  the  statement  of  Mr.  Williams  ;  seconulj,  it  averred  that  the 
prince  had  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  Mr.  Williams,  in  consequence  of  the  rumor  that  Mr. 
Williams  thought  himself  the  dauphin;  thirdly,  that  the  meeting  was  unsought  and 
accidental ;  and  fourthly,  that  it  was  so  trivial,  that  the  prince  did  not  remember  Mr. 
Williams'  name.  The  first  disposes  of  Mr.  Williams'  account  of  the  interview,  for  it 
raises  an  issue  which  evidence  alone  can  decide.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  are 
evidence  only  so  far  as  they  tend  to  show  an  intention  at  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the 
prince ;  and  the  falsehood  is  evidence  only  to  show  that  the  prince  deemed  the  interview 
of  such  importance  as  to  induce  him  to  falsify  the  facts  relating  to  it. 

^  In  regard  to  the  second,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  rumor  referred  to  had  no 
existence  until  after  the  prince's  visit  to  this  country.  As  there  was  no  public  rumor 
for  the  prince  to  hear,  the  falsity  of  this  assertion  is  an  inevitable  conclusion. 

'  In  regard  to  the  third.  Captain  Shook  states  that  the  prince  inquired  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, requested  Captain  Shook  to  introduce  him,  and  when  introduced,  paid  him  sa 
much  attention  as  to  cause  surprise.  The  other  witnesses  corroborate  this,  and  show 
that  previous  inquiries  for  Mr.  Williams  had  been  made  by  the  prince. 

'In  regard  to  the  fourth,  Mr.  Williams  states  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Louis 
Philippe,  showing  that  he  was,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  king,  a  person  of 
importance.  But  these  letters  have  been  destroyed,  and  their  contents,  unfortunately, 
are  unproved.  Two  things,  however,  tend  to  show  their  existence.  The  prince  de 
JoiNviLLE  admits,  through  his  secretary,  that  Louis  Prilippb  wrote  to  thank  Mr. 
WiLUAMS  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  he  had  extended  to  his  son.  Whether  this 
was  in  ordinary  courtesy  for  the  king  of  France  to  render  to  a  gentleman  with  whom 
his  son  had  spent  a  few  hours,  and  whom  he  had  met  accidentally,  will  be  for  the  jury 
to  say.  Secondly,  Mr.  Williams  has  still  a  letter  from  the  French  Consul-General  at 
New-Tork,  accompanying  a  present  of  books  from  the  king  of  France;  and  also  a  letter 
of  the  prince's  secretary,  written  by  the  direction  of  the  prince,  and  in  answer  to  one 
from  Mr.  Williams  to  the  prince  himself 

'A  great  deal,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  has  been  said  touching  the  veracity 
of  the  prince  and  Mr.  Williams.  Without  for  an  instant  regarding  the  account  of  that 
interview  as  evidence,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  say,  that  as  far  as  the  evidence 
extends,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Williams  appears  to  be  entirely  true,  and  the  statement 
of  the  prince  de  Joinvillb  utterly  false. 

'  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  historical  question  without  expressing  an  opinion,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  on  which  we  wish  to  state  our  belief  and  disbelief. 

'  We  do  not  believe  that  M.  Bbauchesne  is  the  voluntary  tool  of  the  Orleans  family. 
It  is  chiefly  to  him  that  Mr.  Hanson  is  indebted  for  his  own  evidence,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  given  betokens  no  sinister  purpose.  The  care,  the  thought,  the  pathos, 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  work,  prove  its  author's  honesty.  Such  beauty  and  such 
feeling  were  never  called  forth  by  a  fraudulent  design. 

'  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  discharged  his  woric  in  a  superficial  manner, 
has  misrepresented  the  facts,  or  has  dishonestly  drawn  his  conclusions.  The  zeal,  the 
energy,  and  the  thought  in  his  work,  prove  his  sincerity.  The  inuendoes  that  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  sneers  that  have  been  given,  are  undeserved.  The  work  excels,  in 
argument  and  research,  in  skill  and  power,  any  that  was  ever  written  in  such  a  contro- 
versy. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  all  the  articles  that  have  been  written 
against  Mr.  Hanson,  there  has  not  been  one  which  has  fairly  stated  the  real  facts,  or 
clearly  understood  the  real  difiSculties. 

'  We  do  think  both  works  possess  value  beyond  this  controversy.  The  beauty  and 
eloquence  of  M.  Bkauchbbnb  depict  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  in  a  form  as  truthful, 
but  not  as  repulsive,  as  those  of  the  ablest  of  our  modem  historians.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  there  is  any  book  which  tells  these  fearful  tales  with  such  romantic 
interest.  Under  the  guise  of  narrative,  its  author  arranges  facts  and  arguments  with 
elaborate  artfulness.    He  warms  with  his  subject  at  the  proper  places,  and  with  masterly 
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skill  pictures  events  which,  were  thej  told  in  a  novel,  the  reader  could  hardly  believe 
unreal. 

*  Mr.  Hanson  gives  us  a  nervous  review  of  modem  French  history,  and  additiona? 
incidents  of  ur  own.  With  lawyer-like  adroitness,  he  impugns  the  motives,  ridiculea- 
the  pathos,  exposes  the  fallacies,  demonstrates  the  errors,  and  derides  the  conclusions 
of  his  accomplished  adversary.  Of  both  authors  it  may  be  said,  they  are  advocates 
rather  than  historians.  Their  opinions  are  prejudiced,  and  their  deductions  suspicious. 
Their  statements  require  scrutiny,  and  their  assumptions  investigation.  Non  posntnt 
^xse  jude  et  pars.  The  work  of  Mr.  Hanson  contains  passages  of  great  force,  and  of 
considerable  beauty.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  superior,  and  in  the  latter  inferior,  to 
the  rival  volume.  M.  Beauchesnb  was  writing  a  narrative  which  he  believed  would  be 
conclusive:  Mr.  Hanson,  an  attack  which  he  hoped  would  be  successful.  The  effect  is 
apparent  in  their  labors.  The  work  of  the  one  is  invested  with  the  greater  dignity ; 
that  of  the  other  is  possessed  of  the  greater  power. 

'  We  believe  Mr.  Wiluahs  to  be  a  Christian  minister.  In  our  dislike  of  royalty,  we  do 
not  over-look  the  history  of  his  exemplary  life.  A  poor  Indian  boy  wandering  among  the 
wild  woods  of  the  Adirondack,  educated  among  strangers  in  the  heart  of  puritan  New- 
England,  a  brave  soldier  in  our  most  unhappy  war;  devoted  for  the  noblest  of  purposes 
to  those  whom  all  others  seem  eager  to  injure  and  neglect :  such  is  the  admitted  record 
of  his  life.  Strange  destiny  it  seems,  without  gazing  into  the  depths  whick  neither  his 
memory  nor  our  knowledge  sufficiently  illume!  Others  who  acted  with  him  have 
retained  their  honors ;  but  he,  as  the  great  men  who  approved  his  services  have  dropped 
away,  has  live*!  to  see  those  services  ungratefully  forgotten.  Necessity  has  chilled  the 
current  of  his  hopes,  and  reverses  have  snatched  away  the  little  he  occasionally  has 
saved.  Although  laboring  for  the  friendless  and  unfortunate,  little  of  sympathy  or 
assistance  has  been  given  in  his  aid.  At  last,  as  he  is  approaching,  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  resignation,  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  is  told  that  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
kings.  A  story  it  is,  so  strange,  that  the  vicissitudes  within  his  memory  are  as  nothing 
to  the  romance  which  went  before.  Yet  he  looks  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  peacefully  pursuing  the  narrow  way  which  duty  dictates,  and  which  Heaven  has 
assigned.  Years  have  passed  since  he  first  heard  the  story,  yet  he  has  made  no  effort 
to  establish  his  claim,  or  through  it  to  obtain  respect.  Nor  does  he  now.  A  friend, 
voluntarily,  and  not  at  his  request,  undertook  the  task  of  establishing  his  right.  In 
the  minds  of  many,  that  right  is  conclusively  established.  Yet  still,  Mr.  Williams  asks 
for  nothing  but  the  aid  which  Christian  men  should  be  willing  to  afford.  Intent  on 
this  one  object,  avoiding  display,  renouncing  ambition,  shunning  the  world,  he  still 
meekly  labors  for  their  interests,  and  not  his  own.  It  seems  hard  that  one  who  has  so 
patiently  endured,  and  so  faithfully  performed,  should,  in  misfortune  and  old  age,  be 
reviled  as  an  impostor  and  a  cheat. 

'  Should  the  theory  of  Mr.  Williams'  claim  be  found  the  truth,  it  will  present  a  pic. 
ture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  more  strange  than  the  fancy  of  poet  or  novelist 
has  ever  sketched.  If  it  be  true,  inscrutable  to  us  are  the  decrees  of  PROVinENCB.  Before 
us,  we  shall  see  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  great  French  monarchy  the  destitute  mis- 
sionary of  an  Indian  tribe.  Gazing  backward,  we  will  behold  the  object  of  a  haughty 
family's  affection,  hope,  and  pride,  houseless,  homeless,  friendless.  A  step  farther  will 
bo  seen  an  innocent  child  taken  from  a  gorgeous  court,  then  torn  from  its  shrieking 
mother's  arms,  to  languish  in  the  first  solitary  confinement  to  which  a  cTiild  w2A  pro- 
bably ever  doomed.  There  in  the  retrospect  will  appear  the  little  heart  that  danced  so 
lightly  at  the  sight  of  courtly  pageantry,  fluttering  from  the  ceaseless  terrors  of  that 
gloomy  solitude :  the  eyes  forgetting  sight,  the  tongue  forgetting  language,  and  the 
head  that  in  infancy  was  pillowed  on  the  bosom  of  the  peerless  heroine  of  modern 
history,  in  childhood  resting  on  the  rude  branches  of  an  Indian's  hut.  Yet  in  the  fan- 
cicd  picture  appears  as  plainly  life's  common  result.  The  days,  as  they  passed,  have 
been  to  him  as  long,  and  the  years,  as  he  looks  back  upon  them,  appear  as  brief.  The 
same  sun  has  warmed  him,  and  the  same  frost  chilled  him :  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes 
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and  fears,  hare  alike  been  around  his  path ;  he  has  breathed  the  same  air,  and  gazed 
upon  the  same  skies,  and  approaches  titie  same  end. 

'  With  most  men,  the  visions  of  exalted  station,  under  such  circumstances,  would  form 
the  closing  labor  of  their  lives. 

*  Gazing  on  the  bright  castles  which  their  fancies  paint ;  content  to  cast  away  their 
certain  hopes  for  imagined  nothingness ;  careless  of  the  present  and  reckless  of  the 
future,  such  would  find  in  the  pleasure  of  anticipation  the  oblivion  of  tMir  real  life. 
The  reasonable  hopes  of  power  and  greatness  that  lighten  the  laborer^s  toil,  and  stain- 
less enter  the  youthful  heart,  are  easily  perverted  from  their  heaven-sent  purpose. 

*  To  those  who  would  indulge  their  delightful  visions,  would  appear  of  the  life  they 
possibly  might  lead,  pains  and  privations  would  fade  away,  and  pictures  of  happiness, 
and  power,  and  courtly  pageantry,  and  historic  fame,  would  shut  out  the  sorrows  of 
their  lowlier  lot. 

*  *  Fak  happier  he,  content  with  his  condition  t 
Love  on  the  eaith,  and  hope  beyond  the  skies  1  *^ 


Personal  Narrative  op  Explorations  and  Incidents  in  Texas,  New-Mexico,  California, 
Sonora,  and  Chihuahua,  connected  with  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission,  during  the  years  1850,  *51,  '52,  and  '63.  By  John  Russbll  Bartlett, 
United  States'  Commissioner  during  that  Period.  In  two  volumes;  pp.  1111.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

When  Mr.  Bartlett  first  received  his  appointment  at  the  hands  of  our 
Government,  we  ventured  the  prediction  that  he  would  not  only  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  involved  in  his  mission,  but  that  the  public  would 
doubtless  be  indebted  to  his  pen  for  a  record  of  his  travels  and  observations, 
which  could  not  fail  to  possess  more  than  common  interest.  With  great 
knowledge  of  books ;  large  acquaintance  with  men,  and  the  most  eminent 
men,  of  the  time ;  an  accomplished  ethnological  student,  a  diligent  historical 
explorer,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country ;  he  entered  upon  his  office;  and  the  result^  both  in  his  labors,  and 
in  the  record  of  them,  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  at  his  hands. 
Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  work  before  us, 
let  us  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  that  which  will  .first  strike  the  reader, 
its  outward  appearance  and  illustrations.  The  type  and  paper  are  of  the 
same  kind  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  edition  of  Addison^s 
'  Spectator,'  noticed  in  our  last  numbed —  and  nothing  better  had  been  seen 
in  any  previous  American  book.  The  illustrations  are  both  numerous  and 
good.  There  are  in  the  two  volumes,  exclusive  of  maps,  sixteen  large  litho- 
graphs of  towns,  landscape-scenery,  etc.,  and  no  less  than  ninety-four  well- 
drawn  and  clearly-engraved  wood-cuts,  of  different  objects  of  interest 
encountered  in  the  author's  extended  and  varied  joumeyings. 

The  work  is  a  *  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents ; '  and 
only  such  digressions  are  admitted  as  seemed  to  the  writer  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Short  descriptions  of  the 
towns  visited  are  given,  as  well  as  general  remarks  on  the  country,  as  occa- 
sion required.  So  of  the  botany  and  zoology,  the  traveller  conveys  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  character  of  the  country  throughout  which  his  reader  is^ 
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to  follow  him,  without  lists  and  descriptions,  scientific  or  otherwise,  of  every 
plant,  quadruped,  bird,  and  reptile  that  came  in  his  way.  The  narrative  is 
divided  into  distinct  journeys,  each  complete  in  itsel£  The  first  is  from 
Indianola,  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  where  the  Commission  disembarked,  'na 
San  Antonio  and  the  northern  route  (not  now  travelled)  to  El  Paso  del 
Norte,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  second,  to  the  Gopper-MlneB 
of  New-Mexico,  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  near  the  Rio  Gila,  with  a  residence 
there  of  several  months.  A  third,  to  the  interior  of  Sonora  and  back.  A 
fourth,  from  the  Copper-Mines,  along  the  boundary-line  south  of  the  Gila, 
to  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  and  thence,  through  another  portion  of  Sonors,  to 
Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  Seventh,  a  journey  from  San  Diego, 
by  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  to  El  Paso  del  Norte.  And,  lastly,  a  jour- 
ney through  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  New-Leon, 
Tamaulipas,  and  the  south-western  comer  of  Texas,  to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  several  journeys  embrace  an  extent  of  nearly  five 
thousand  miles  by  land.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  described  with  minuteness  the 
Indian  tribes  with  which  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  whose  habits  he 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  study,  while  he  incidentally  speaks  of  the  tribes 
through  whose  countries  he  passed,  without  entering  into  any  special  detaiL 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  vocabularies  of  more  than  twenty  aborigi- 
nal languages,  many  of  which  had  never  been  taken  down  before,  and  none 
so  fully  as  by  himself.  His  farther  ethnological  collections  embrace  portraits 
of  many  of  these  tribes,  both  male  and  female,  showing  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  ;  in  addition  to  which,  sketches  were  taken,  exhibiting  their 
manners  and  customs,  arts,  husbandry,  etc.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
our  Government  may  authorize  the  publication  of  such  a  report  as  our 
author  could  prepare  upon  the  ethnology  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  exteii- 
sive  region  explored  '  by  the  Boundary  Commission.  Collections  in  the 
various  departments  of  natural  science  were  extensively  made  by  the  differ- 
ent oflScers,  or  *  professors,'  in  the  Commission,  of  which  there  were  four 
in  the  single  department  of  botany.  In  the  mines  visited,  the  mineralogical 
specimens  secured ;  the  pictorial  sketches  of  scenery  and  character  obtained ; 
in  the  maps,  drawings,  and  elaborate  sketches  executed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  single  eye  to  the  perfection  of  the  survey,  and  the  value  which  a  fbll 
and  truthful  record  of  its  events  might  present 

To  say  nothing  of  the  great  value  of  these  volumes  as  a  guide  to  the 
regions  visited  —  regions  destined  to  become  as  familiar  to  our  citizens  as  any 
part  of  California  itself,  so  little  known  only  a  short  time  ago  —  this  work 
of  Mr.  Bartlett  is  replete  with  interest  fi-om  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
jotted  down  his  observations.  The  style  is  simple  and  unpretending,  and 
all  the  more  graphic  and  attractive  on  that  account  The  incidents,  many 
exciting,  some  amusing,  others  humorous,  and  all  entertaining,  evidently 
were  recorded  while  they  were  firesh  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  in  the 
same  fresh  way  they  will  reach  the  mind  of  the  reader.  In  the  regretted 
absence  of  space  for  extracts,  we  can  but  warmly  commend  these  volumes 
to  a  wide  and  cordial  acceptance. 
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IfuOiB:  btAlbx&t  Pikb.    Printed  for  Private  Diatribution.    In  oneyolume:  pp.898 
Philadelphia:  C.  Shbrhav,  Printer. 

'  Printed  for  private  distribution/  eh  ?  Does  Mr.  Pike  suppose  that  he 
can  put  forth  a  volume  of  such  poetry  as  is  contained  between  the  two  covers 
of  this  very  handsome  book,  and  have  it  '  hushed  up  ? '  Must  his  readers 
peruse  it  in  private,  and  *say  nothing  to  no  body'  about  it?  If  he  dots 
think  so,  he  is  slightly  mistaken,  at  least  in  our  case.  '  Many  a  year  is  m 
its  grave,*  since  our  lamented  friend  Inman,  the  beloved  and  accomplished 
artist,  called  at  our  office,  and  invited  us  to  accompany  him  in  a  call  upon  a 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  was  anxious  that  we  should  meet  Hat  on,  and  cane 
in  hand,  we  departed ;  and  as  we  walked  up  Broadway,  he  said :  *  I  want  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  one  of  your  contri- 
butors, and  author  of  the  *  Hymns  to  the  Gods,'  in  Blackwood's  Magazine ; 
and  by  Jove,  he  is  one  of  the  gods  himself  I '  Wo  went  up  to  the  Masonic 
Hall,  in  Broadway,  the  spacious  public  room  of  which  had  just  been  con- 
verted into  ^TTie  Knickerbocker  Bowling-Saloon^^  by  a  society  of  gentlemen 
whose  recreation  it  was  to  enjoy  the  healthy  and  manly  exercise  of  bowling. 
As  we  entered,  for  the  first  time,  it  struck  us,  as  we  remarked  at  the  time, 
that  it  seemed  like  rolling  ten-pins  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Six  alleys  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  hall ;  and  under  the  Gothic  arches  and  pendants, 
and  in  the  westering  light  of  the  sun,  that  came  dimly  through  the  lofty, 
picturesque  windows,  the  players  at  the  farther  end  seemed  dimmished  to 
the  size  of  boys.  But  it  was  no  *  boys'  play '  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
We  walked  up  to  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  alley,  where  stood  a  man  some 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  erect  as  a  statue,  with  a  huge  ball  in  his  right 
hand,  (like  Persico's  Columbus,  on  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,)  poising  it  for  an  inevitable  *  ten-strike.*  *  His  hair  was  thick, 
and  black,  and  long,  and  his  face  was  like  the  tan,*  but  the  fresh  blood  man- 
tled his  cheek,  and  his  eye  was  as  *  bright  as  a  new  dollar.'  This  was  Albert 
Pike  ;  and  he  looked  exactly  the  poet  that  he  is ;  a  fact,  by  the  way,  that 
cannot  always  be  alleged  of  all  other  good  poets.  The  *  tall  son  of  York,' 
who  was  his  *  pardner '  in  the  next  alley,  although  a  *  man  of  inches,'  was 
not  his  *  match '  in  fullness  of  well-developed  proportions.  Mr.  C.  L.  Ellioit, 
an  artist  of  considerable  *  cleverness '  in  his  peculiar  line,  painted  the  poet's 
portrait  some  years  after ;  but,  probably  for  the  sake  of  effect,  he  made  the 
beard  and  moustache  of  his  subject  gray  —  a  kind  of  *  sable  silver ' ;  a  liberty 
which  we  think  no  faithful  portrait-painter  ought  ever  to  take  with  bis 
sitters. 

Well,  this,  as  we  have  said,  waa  Albert  Pike  ;  Pike,  the  lawyer,  the  legis- 
lator, the  patriot  soldier  in  Mexico,  the  poet,  the — writer  of  the  *Nug8e '  before 
us ;  which  let  us  proceed  to  consider.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  *  Hymns 
to  the  Gods,'  Several  of  them  were  written  for,  and  appeared  in,  the 
Knickerbocker  ;  and  these,  as  was  the  case  with  those  from  Blackwood, 
were  widely  copied  in  this  country.    We  choose  the  rather  to  quote  from 
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those  portions  of  his  volume  which  may  be  called  songs  of  the  affections,  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  the  writer^a  heart  is  full  Let  us  begin  with  his 
^Farewell  to  New-England^^  simply  premising,  that  our  poet  is  a  *8on '  of  the 
New- Hampshire  division  of  that  extensive  and  renowned  region : 


'  Farewell  to  thee,  New-Ensdand ! 

Farewell  to  thee  and  thine ! 
Good-bye  to  leafy  Newbury, 

And  Rowley's  hills  of  pine ! 

*  Farewell  to  thee,  brave  Merrimac ! 

Good-bye^  old  heart  of  blue ! 
Mav  I  but  find,  returning, 
That  all,  like  thee,  are  true !    ' 

*  Farewell  to  thee,  old  Ocean ! 

Gray  father  of  mad  waves ! 
Whoso  surge,  with  constant  motion. 
Against  me  granite  raves. 

*■  Farewell  to  thee,  old  Ocean  I 
I  shall  see  thy  face  once  more. 

And  watch  thy  mighty  waves  again, 
Along  my  own  bright  shore. 

*  Farewell  the  White  Hills'  summer-snow, 

Aacutney's  cone  of  green ! 
Farewell  Monadnock's  regal  glow, 
(Nd  Holyoke's  emerald  sheen ! 


Tarewell  ffray  hills,  broad  lake8,Bweet  dells. 
Green  neldfs,  trout-peopled  brooks ! 

Farewell  the  old  familiar  bells ! 
Good-bye  to  home  and  books ! 

'  Good-bye  to  all !  to  friend  and  foe ! 

Few  foes  I  leave  behind : 
I  bid  to  all,  before  I  «>. 

A  long  ilEtrewell,  and  kind. 

*  Proud  of  thee  am  I,  noble  land ! 

Home  of  the  fair  and  brave ! 
Thy  motto  evermore  should  stand, 
^ Honor ^  or  lionor't  grave  !  * 

'  Whether  I  am  on  ocean  tossed, 
Or  hunt  where  the  wild  deer  run. 

Still  shall  it  be  my  proudest  boast. 
That  I  'm  New-England's  son. 

*  So,  a  health  to  thee,  New-England, 

In  a  parting  cup  of  wine ! 
Farewell  to  leafy  Newbury, 
And  Rowley's  woods  of  pine  I  * 


It  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers  that  Mr.  Pike  did  good  service  in  the  late 
war  in  Mexico;  and  while  in  that  campaign,  he  saw  one  day  a  robin,  the 
first  and  only  (me  that  he  encountered  in  the  entire  region ;  and  on  hearing 
the  song  of  the  familiar  *  Red-breast,'  he  bursts  out  into  a  song  of  his  own, 
which,  aside  from  the  true  feeling  which  it  breathes,  is  not  less  musical  than 
the  sweet  utterance  of  which  it  is  th'e  theme  : 

*  Husn  I  where  art  thou  clinging. 
And  what  art  thou  sin^n^, 

Bird  of  my  own  native  land  ? 
Thy  song  is  as  sweet  as  a  fairr's  feet 
Stepping  on  silver  sand. 
And  thou  art  now 
As  merry  as  though  thou  wast  singing  at  home, 

Far  away,  in  the  spray 
Of  a  warm  shower  raining  through  odorous  gloom ; 
Or,  as  if  thou  wast  hid,  to  the  tip  of  thy  wing, 
By  a  broad  oaken  leaf  in  its  greenness  of  spring. 
With  thy  nest  lurking  'mid  a  gray  heaven  of  shade, 
To  protect  thy  dear  young  from  all  harm  fitly  made. 

*  Hush  I  hush !    Look  around  thee ! 
Bleak  mountains  impound  thee. 

Cliffs  rioomy,  rocks  barren  and  dead ; 
A  lone,  desolate  pine  doth  above  thee  incline. 
But  yields  not  a  leaf  for  thy  bed. 
And  lo !  below, 
No  flowers  of  beautv  or  radiance  bloom. 

But  weeds — CTayheads  — 
That  mutter  and  moan  \nien  the  wind-tides  loom. 
And  the  rain  never  falls  in  the  warm,  sunny  spring. 
To  freshen  thy  heart  or  to  strengthen  thy  wing ; 
But  thou  livest  a  hermit  these  deserts  among,  ^ 

Where  Echo  alone  makes  reply  to  thy  song. 
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'  And  while  thou  art  chanting, 
With  head  thus  up-slanting, 
Thou  seemest  a  thought  or  a  vision, 
That  flits  witE<iuick  haste  o'er  the  heart's  lonely  waste, 
With  an  influence  soothing,  eljsian : 
Or  a  lone,  sweet  tone. 
That  sounds  for  a  time  in  the  ear  of  Sobbow  : 

Ah !  soon,  too  soon, 
I  roust  bid  thee  a  long  and  a  sad  good-morrow.' 
But  if  thou  wilt  turn  to  the  south  thy  wing, 
I  will  meet  thee  again  in  the  end  of  spring, 
And  thy  nest  can  oe  made  where  the  peach  and  the  vine 
Shall  shade  thee,  and  tendril  and  leaf  shall  entwine. 

'  Ah !  thou  art  a  stranger,  and  darei^of  danger, 

That  oyer  these  mountains  hast  flown ; 
For  the  land  of  the  North  is  the  clime  of  thy  birth. 
And  here  thou,  like  me,  art  alone. 
Go  back  on  thy  track ! 
It  were  wiser  and  better  for  thee  and  me. 

Than  to  mourn,  alone. 
So  far  from  the  wayes  of  our  own  bright  sea : 
Then  the  eyes  that  we  left  to  grow  dim,  months  ago. 
Will  greet  us  again  with  their  idolized  glow. 
Let  us  haste,  then,  sweet  bird,  to  reyisit  our  home. 
Where  the  oak-leayes  are  green,  and  the  sea-waters  foam ! ' 

We  do  not  *  content  ourselves  *  with  one  more  selection,  but  it  is  really  «n 
for  which  we  have  space.  And  if  we  have  any  reader  who  is  an  incorrigible 
bachelor,  or  one  who  never  felt  *  love's  holy  flame,'  we  advise  hinx  to  skip 
*  Genevieve  '  at  once : 


*  Of  all  the  riyers  of  the  West, 
I  love  the  clear  Neosho  best ; 
For  there  was  I  first  truly  blest  ^ 
There  first  in  my  fond  arms  I  pressed 

My  blush  mg  GENEyiEVE. 
Her  eyes  were  bright,  yet  black  as  night, 
And  radiant  with  loye  s  holy  light : 
A  tender,  melancholy  pair. 
Brilliant  as  if  were  throned  there 

Twin  loye-stars  of  the  eye. 
How  dear  to  me  that  rosy  mouth ! 
Sweet  as  the  sweet-briar  of  the  South ; 
Those  little,  graceful,  dancing  feet. 
That  flew  so  jojrfully  to  meet 
Me,  on  our  old,  rude,  oaken  seat. 

Close  to  the  clear  Neosho ! 

'  On  my  fond  heart  her  forehead  fair. 
In  trusting  fondness  pillowed  there  j 
The  sun-shine,  flashing  from  her  hair. 
With  golden  glory  filled  the  air 

That  swam  round  GENEviEyE. 
Her  lips  divine  pressed  close  to  mine  — 
Nay,  Irown  not,  Dian  !  pure  as  thine, 
Were  soul  and  heart,  and  lip  and  eye ; 
Pure  as  an  angel  of  the  sky 

Was  my  sweet  GiNEyiEVB ! 
Her  bosom's  snowy  paradise. 
Forbidden  to  unhallowed  eyes. 

Beat  with  devotion  on  my  breast; 
And,  clasping  fondly  her  slight  waist. 
Those  rosy,  mving  lips  I  kissed, 

Chaste  as  the  cold  Neosho. 


'  The  river  murmured  in  tl|B  bed ; 
The  scented  clover  round  lis  spread ; 
The  birds  sang  gladly  overhead; 
Bees  at  the  honeysuckle  fed : 

All  loved  my  Gbnevievb. 
Her  petted  deer  was  ever  near, 
A  gentle  thing,  devoid  of  fear ; 
The  flowering  vines  above  us  made 
A  silver  dusk,  h^lf  light,  half  shade. 

From  mom  tilldewy  eve. 
And  the;'e  she  murmured  m  my  ear 
The  words  I  longed  and  hoped  to  hear, 
Confessing  she  was  all  my  own. 
Which  her  dear  eyes  before  had  shown, 
While  often  we  sat  there  alone. 

Close  to  the  clear  Neosho. 

'  Over  the  lofty  Cavanole 
The  crimsoi  clouds  still  foam  and  roll ; 
But  she  is  gone  that  was  the  soul. 
Illuming  like  a  sun  the  whole. 

My  sweet  young  Genevieve! 
Vanished  are  those  bright  hours  that  rose 
Like  golden  drifts  at  day's  soft  close ; 
That  face  no  longer  greets  me  here. 
Which  made  these  grassy  banks  so  dear: 

I  stay  behind  to  grieve. 
Yet  still  I  love  the  tranquil  tide. 
On  which  I  wooed  and  won  my  bride. 
Long  years  have  passed  since  she  was  there, 
Yet  I  preserve,  with  jealous  care. 
Our  old,  rude,  twisted  oaken  chair. 

That  hallows  the  Neosho.' 
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Is  not  this  a  charming  picture  of  female  loveliness  ?     *  Yea  or  nay  ? ' 

*As  of  one  heart-sore, 
Her  wasted  hands  were  crossed  upon  her  breast, 
Thin,  and  transparent  as  an  amethyst. 
Her  head  hung  drooping,  like  the  heavy  bud 
Of  a  faint  lily.    When  the  abundant  flood 
Of  the  rich  moon-light  fell  upon  her  fkce, 
It  met  in  her  large  eye  a  changeless  gaze, 
Aghastly  paleness  on  her  brow  and  cheek, 
Which,  plamer  than  all  words  could  do,  did  speak 
Utter  despair.' 

We  think  Mr.  Pike  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  keeping  his  private  *  I  ^ 
from  the  public  eye,  in  this  Sttractive  volume.  One  who  can  write  as  he  has 
written,  whose  verse  is  a  pellucid  stream,  through  which  his  heart  shines 
like  a  diamond,  need  not  have  permitted  his  modesty  to  do  the  public  an 
injustice.  However,  his  *  private  distribution,'  if  it  embraces  all  his  friends, 
will  exhaust  a  large  edition. 


The  Complstb  Poetical  Woeks  of  William  Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Hsnbt  Rbbd, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  one  volume : 
pp.  720.    Philadelphia:  Hats  and  Zkll,  Number  193,  Market-street. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  former  edition  of  Wordsworth's  complete 
works,  edited,  with  great  care  and  good  taste,  by  Pofessor  Reed  ;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  not  a  '  complete '  edition,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  pre- 
sent would  not  be  so  great  an  improvement  as  it  is  upon  the  former.  In  the 
present  volume,  the  text  of  the  former  edition  has  been  mainly  retained, 
but  it  contains  numerous  additional  poems,  selected  and  inserted  under  the 
author^s  own  direction,  and  with  his  latest  revisions.  It  also  contains  some 
pieces  which  were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  very  last  London  edition 
of  his  works.  There  is  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  poems,  and  an  index 
to  the  first  lines,  which,  with  an  ample  general  table  of  contents,  render 
reference  to  any  particular  poem  an  easy  matter ;  and  this,  as  all  lovers  of 
Wordsworth  will  see,  supplies  an  important  desideratum  to  the  consulting 
of  an  author  so  voluminous  as  the  great  head  of  the  *  Lake  SchooL'  In  the 
prefatory  matter  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Reed  has  introduced  the  tributes  paid 
to  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  by  the  late  Hartley  CoLERrooE,  and  by  Tal- 
FOURD,  together  with  the  still  grander  one  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
*  The  Christian  Year ; '  *  a  faithful  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  character 
and  spiritual  worth  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  expressed  with  such  truthful- 
ness and  beauty  of  diction  that  the  words  scarcely  seem  to  belong  to  a  dead 
language,  when  thus  made  the  eloquent  utterance  of  living  thought  and  feel- 
ing.' The  present  edition  demands  the  same  praise  on  the  score  of  typo- 
graphical execution  which  we  awarded  to  the  former  one.  It  is  well  printed, 
in  double  columns,  upon  good  paper,  and  is  embellished  with  an  engraved 
bust  of  Wordsworth,  and  a  fine  view  of  Rydal  Mount,  his  life-long  resi- 
dence. 
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A  Lecture  upon  Art.  —  We  have  perused  with  unwonted  interest,  a 
^Lecture  upon  Art^^  delivered  some  weeks  since  in  Rochester,  by  Henbt 
J.  Brent,  Esq.  An  accomplished  landscape-painter,  devoted  with  sincere 
affection  to  his  noble  art,  he  adds  to  these  advantages  as  a  lecturer 
upon  a  favorite  and  familiar  theme,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best 
collections  of  art  abroad,  which  he  visited  and  studied  during  a  foreign  resi- 
dence of  several  years.  The  antiquity,  the  omnipresence,  so  to  speak,  of 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  art,  is  fervidly  set  forth  in  the  passage  which 
exisnes: 

*  When  the  supreme  Ruleb  of  the  uHiverse  created  the  four  elements,  it  strikes  me 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  the  materials  out  of  which  man  was,  in  part,  to  have  his 
being.  Thej  were  the  leading  qualities  of  the  universe,  and  destined  to  reproduce,  ad 
infinUumf  other  minor  elements  —  minor,  but  equally  essential  and  equally  enduring. 
We  were  to  enter  into  their  spirit,  and  theirs  into  ours. 

'He  made  the  air,  the  sea,  the  sun,  (that  blazing  ancestor  of  fire,)  and  He  made  the 
earth.  On  the  latter,  more  especially,  I  feel  inclined  to  build  my  structure  of  art-idea, 
and  attempt,  hurriedly  and  compressedly  to  be  sure,  to  establish  my  &bric  of  universal 
love  for  its  spirit.  A  solemn  thought  comes  over  me  at  this  moment,  and  one  that  will 
not  bear  suppression.  Let  mc  utter  it  with  no  mock  semblance  of  reverence,  but  sim- 
ply, and  in  &ith.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Great  Disposer  that  art  should  he.  He 
wiUed  it  from  the  dawn,  and  it  was.  He,  himself  was  the  author  of  the  thought,  (for, 
in  reason,  none  other  could  be,)  and  the  artificer  of  his  intention.  He  made  a  theory, 
and  called  it  Beauty. 

*  Into  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  primal  era,  when  the  wheels  of  time  rolled  simply  over 
things,  and  not  over  historic  events,  ere  days  were  clocked,  or  years  calendared,  ere 
formation  had  grown  out  of  the  seasons,  and  circumstances  out  of  existences,  let  me 
for  an  instant  pause  with  you,  and  let  your  imaginations  sympathize  with  mine  in  the 
logic  of  its  fancy,  and  conceive  the  world  a  chaotic  mass  of  materials. 

'As  we  thus  stand  in  the  grim  silence  and  the  glorious  gloom,  see  how  gradually 
comes  over  the  upward  vault  the  tremulous  waves  of  light,  gathering  the  clouds  into 
form  and  order.  See  the  purple-tinted  and  the  snow-capped  vapors,  how  they  are  spread 
in  hu^  pillars  and  domes.  See  how  they  move  from  east  to  west,  with  the  uprising 
and  onward  advancing  sun.  Anon,  glittering  in  a  pageantry  of  splendor,  he  wheels 
his  golden  axles,  and,  at  his  meridian  height,  looks  down  from  the  young  skies  upon  a 
revealed  world  of  mountain,  forest,  lake,  ocean,  plain,  and  green  savannahs,  and  rivers 
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launching  their  bright  tides  through  the  lengths  of  continents.  Alone,  with  the  Eternal, 
were  the  sun  and  the  revolving  spheres ;  alone  in  a  mighty  realm  of  beauty^— a  beanty 
that  is  now  existing  in  all  the  main  features  of  its  creation,  as  it  was  then,  fixed  in  the 
firm  necessity  of  a  positive  element 

*  Why  is  this  beauty  found  in  the  organism  of  all  created  objects  ?  Why  is  not  all 
disjointed,  out  of  sorts,  mixed  in  a  medley  of  confiision  ?  Why  is  not  the  moon  black, 
and  the  earth  black  ?  Why  is  not  every  mountain  exactly  like  its  sister  mountain  ? 
Why  is  not  every  river  straight  and  as  formal  as  a  Hollander's  canal  ?  Why  do  they 
not  push  up  hill,  instead  of  tumbling  in  torrents  of  liquid  diamonds  from  beetling  cliff 
to  the  dark  gorge  beneath  ?  Why  arc  not  all  trees  straight  as  the  pole  of  a  cloth«i-line, 
and  wearisome  to  the  eye  by  their  infamous  monotony  ?  Why  are  not  all  rocks  of  a  mad- 
formation,  disgusting  to  the  sight  and  miry  to  the  tread?  Why  arc  men  pretty  good- 
looking  sometimes,  and  women  (when  they  are  women)  always  beautiful? 

*  You  anticipate  my  answer  to  my  own  questions,  and  would  exclaim,  did  not  the 
rules  of  the  lecture-room  forbid,  that  it  is  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  ^  Beauty  exists 
as  an  element^  and  so  it  will  exist  for  ever/ 

The  lecturer  next  proceeds  to  give  the  following  glowing  description  of 
Paradise,  in  connection  with  Art : 

*  The  murmuring  river  runs  its  course  by  banks  garlanded  with  roses.  The  mur- 
muring river  reveals  in  its  sparkling  depths  the  shadows  of  trees  that  lift  their  wealth 
of  foliage  to  the  air.  Imagination  flits  into  the  endless  reaches  of  the  forests,  where 
musical  birds  swing  on  boughs  whose  leaves  bear  the  odors  of  heaven.  Through  long, 
winding  avenues,  glimpses  are  caught  of  the  blue  mountain  barrier  that,  in  tone  and 
sentiment,  holds  companionship  with  the  firmament.  Here  and  there  the  broad-winged 
light  fulls  on  the  velvet  turf,  and  spreads  the  shadows  of  stars  upon  the  ambrosial 
spaces ;  shadows,  sofl  and  dim  as  the  dreams  of  love,  creep  pleasantly  beneath  vine- 
clad,  over-hanging  rocks.  The  river  murmnringly  flows  on,  and  blossoms  of  the  per^ 
pctual  spring,  fallen  from  the  profuse  shores  and  the  clustering  trees,  dapple  its  snrftoe 
with  their  varied  tints,  and  speak  the  first  bright  thought  of  mingled  ooior.  It  is  not 
enough,  all  this ;  not  quite  enough.  Beauty  pervades  the  scene.  It  is  steeped  in  the 
very  mightiness  of  perfection,  and  yet  it  is  not  perfect ;  for  that  which  is  to  esteem  this 
perfection  is  not  here.  The  Alxightt  is  here ;  but  even  that,  it  seems,  is  not  enough ; 
and  so,  when  the  moon  is  bathing  this  wilderness  of  inconceivable  natural  glory,  a  form 
appears,  all  .compact  and  divine.  Mas  is  in  Paradise,  and  soon  through  those  dim 
woods,  where  shadows  wander,  another  form  is  seen.  'T  is  painted  air  that  glides  into 
our  senses.    *T  is  Woman  ! 

*Why  do  we  find  all  these  natural  beauties  there?  They  are  before  us,  and,  being 
there,  tiiey  are  essential,  else  they  never  would  hive  heen  there.  Their  birth  is  before 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Fall.  They  were  made  to  be  the  companions  of  man ;  to  be  his 
fellow-dwellers,  and  he  was  not  simply  to  draw  his  sustenance  from  them,  not  simply 
to  plough  the  land,  and  plant  the  crop,  and  reap  it,  (as  social  verdicts  now-a-days  reap 
the  beard,)  but  to  lie  down  upon  its  breast,  and  from  it,  and  with  it,  and  with  them, 
look  up  to  their  mutual  God,  and  understand  each  other.' 

Having  briefly  sketched  his  conception  of  the  *  Idea  of  Art,'  the  lecturer 
leaves  the  mythical  portion  of  his  subject,  and  passes  on  to  the  practical 
enlargement  of  the  principle  involved  in  his  theme.  *  I  will  not  attempt,* 
he  remarks,  *  to  concentrate  our  understanding  of  art  in  any  verbal  expla- 
nation. Three  words,  or  three  lines,  might  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  art,  but 
its  meaning  is  too  broad,  its  scope  too  extensive,  to  be  treated  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  phraseology.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  *  short  cut'  to  such 
information  I  can  refer  to  Johnson,  that  despot  of  language,  or  to  our  own 
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Webster,  that  Noah  of  syllables,  who,  taking  all  known  words  into  the 
ark  of  his  lexicography,  has  saved  them  from  the  flood  of  cheap  literary 
invention  that  for  more  than  *  forty  days'  has  been  invading  our  shores  and 
has  penetrated  even  to  the  Ararat  of  our  select  libraries.'  The  subjoined 
tribute  to  Grecian  art  evinces  the  *  fervent  floridity '  of  a  true  devotee : 

'  do  back  iHth  me  to  remoter  times.  Go  where  first  this  flower  bloomed,  and  where 
it  was  nurtured ;  where  it  was  taught  to  cluster  around  the  temples,  and  twine  its  ten- 
drils over  every  monument  that  Mind  suggested  should  be  raised  to  warriors  victorious 
or  bards  inspired.  Climb  with  me  the  rocky  steep  on  which  the  Parthenon  stood  in 
its  pride,  when  Pericles,  the  Magnificent,  held  the  governmental  reins  of  Attica.  'Tis 
there,  in  Greece,  that  we  must  look  for  the  dawn  of  practical,  poetic  art.  T  is  there 
that  we  can  linger  amid  her  gorgeous  mansions  of  the  gods,  and  trace  the  chisel  or  the 
pencil  of  her  artists,  blending  the  graces  of  rapturous  beauty  with  the  awful  sublimity 
of  the  heathen  mythology.  There  we  find  the  edifice  of  piety,  purer  than  the  divini^ 
to  whose  honor  it  was  raised,  and  even  the  statue  more  durable  in  its  fame  than  that 
of  the  popular  idol  it  was  erected  to  commemorate.  Such,  at  times,  is  the  power  of 
art,  that  it  idealizes  ideality  itself,  and,  with  its  Promethean  fire,  takes  from  Destiny  the 
spirit  of  its  eternal  existence.' 

Passing  over  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Grecian  schools  of  art, 
the  lecturer  pauses  for  a  few  moments  in  the  shadow  of  a  building  upon  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  era  is  in  the  heathen  calendar,  and  dates  some 
centuries  before  the  rising  of  the  *  Star  of  Bethlehem : ' 

'The  hour  is  mid-night,  and  over  the  distant  hills  the  moon  is  all  uprisen,  and  lights 
the  animated  marblesof  the  near  Pantellicus.  The  famed  .^Egean  sea  is  slumbering 
along  its  shores,  unawakened  by  its  billows,  where  Themistocles  has  fought,  and  Plato 
mused.  Afar  off  we  catch  dim  outlines  of  the  mountain  ridges  where  Persia  made 
Thermopylae  an  altar :  and  there,  where  the  plain  sweeps  into  lofty  cliffs,  is  the  fitr- 
famed  Bay  of  Salamis,  where  Greece  gave  a  grave  to  Persia.  Near  us  are  fragments  of 
fragments,  and  marble  leaves  seem  bursting  from  out  the  moon-steeped  rock.  Here 
and  there  a  figure,  tall  and  graceful,  passes  from  the  shadow  into  light,  and  is  lost  in 
the  angle  of  a  wall  that  Phidias  has  leaned  upon,  as  we  lean  now,  and  gazed,  as  we 
are  gazing,  upon  the  crowning  triumph  of  art  —  of  art  in  all  its  branches  —  the  Par- 
thenon, the  temple  of  the  tutelar  Mikebva.  Here  are  statues  and  paintings  innumera- 
ble; the  fretted  pile  is  replete  with  groups,  wonderful  even  then,  when  art  was  at  its 
zenith,  and  wonderfiil  now,  from  its  contrast  with  what  the  modems  have  performed. 
Pericles  has  lived  long  enough  to  conquer  even  political  animosity,  and  to  enjoy,  with 
the  whole  of  Athens,  these  accumulated  triumphs  of  his  policy.  He  has  just  won  the 
verdict  of  the  Athenians  in  his  favor;  for,  as  Plutarch,  that  Boswell  of  antiquity,  and 
Gibbon,  Munchausen  of  biographers,  inform  us,  he  had  said,  when,  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
the  people  had  condemned  him  to  pay  out  of  his  own  purse  for  the  public  edifices,  (he 
had  previously  suggested  to  them  that  resort,  when  they  grumbled  at  his  having  paid 
his  artists  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth ;) '  I  will  pay  for  all  this,'  he  said, 
sweeping  his  great  Grecian  hand  around  that  Paradise  of  un&Uen  *  Eves  and  Adams, 
of  gods  and  heroes,  and  splendid  palaces  of  religion,'  and  of  state,  '  but  only  let  the 
new  edifices  be  inscribed  with  my  name,  not  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.'  The  histo- 
rian says :  *  Whether  it  was  that  they  admired  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  or  were  ambi- 
tious of  the  glory  of  such  magnificent  works,  they  cried  out  *  that  he  might  spend  as 
much  more  as  he  pleased  of  the  public  treasure,  without  sparing  it  in  the  least.'  All 
this  was  very  fine,  by  the  way,  in  our  friends  of  Athens ;  for  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
the  money,  properly  speaking,  was  money  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
Greece,  by  tiie  protected  cities  of  the  confederation.  Speaking  as  an  artist,  and  not  aa 
a  moralist,  particularly  a  political  one,  I  think  Pericles  was  right. 
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*  Tarrying  long  enough  to  drink  in  our  full  of  the  exterior  beauties  of  the  scene,  let 
UB,  like  a  band  of  happy  travellers,  enter  the  vast  halls  of  this  pillared  pile  of  marble. 
The  candelabras  are  lighted,  and,  brighter  than  the  moon,  they  flash  on  statues  and 
paintings,  the  works  of  PmniAS,  and  Poltclbtus,  Alcaxexes,  Praxitblbs,  and  Mtbon. 
Anon,  we  stand  at  the  base  of  that  famed  statue  of  the  Protectress — the  high-born 
divinity  of  the  land.  It  gazes,  with  its  moveless  eyes,  out  upon  the  western  air,  upon 
the  Areopagus,  the  Agora,  and  over  the  plain  and  over  the  sea.  It  is  armed,  like  Ham- 
let's  Fathcr^s  ghost,  and,  with  its  visor  up,  the  live-night-long  it  keeps  iS  watch  upon 
the  battlements  of  its  beloved  metropolis.  Whatever  Greek  from  distant  parts  return- 
ing,  either  from  the  mountain  fkrms  or  from  the  stranger  climes  afar,  that  lance  and 
crest  are  the  first  things  his  eager  eyes  behold.  High  raised  above  the  temples  and  the 
tympanums  that  surround  it,  from  the  Rock  of  Freedom,  like  the  sphynz  from  the 
desolate  sands  of  Egypt,  it  looks  the  Present  and  the  Future  in  the  face.'  Beautifiil  and 
mysterious:  'tis  poetry  in  sculpture,  art  in  bronze;  and,  as  the  whitening  biUow 
bears  the  wanderer  home,  he  feels  that  this  genius  of  his  country,  this  idol  of  his  wor- 
ship, is  the  type  by  which  the  coming  time  shall  read  how  great  was  Greece  wh«|  art 
was  great  in  Attica.' 

Reluctant  as  we  are  to  close  our  imperfect  notice  of  this  performance,  we 
must  fain  content  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  the  following  eloquent 
sentences : 

'  The  history  of  Roman  art  I  can  say  but  little  of.  The  Romans  robbed  the  Ckveks, 
and  bore  their  works  to  Rome,  not  to  be  returned,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Napolson, 
who  robbed  Europe  to  adorn  Paris. 

'Art  lay  with  its  body  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  many  centuries,  and,  although 
we  find  now  and  then  some  signs  of  its  revival,  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  Laocoon, 
found  in  Asia-Minor,  and  to  which  Plixt  has  particularly  alluded,  or  in  an  arch  built 
in  one  of  the  Roman  avenues,  the  world  seemed  contented  with  what  had  been  done, 
and  turned  its  rufi&aned  thoughts  to  battle  and  devastation. 

'Still,  in  the  minds  of  men  slept  the  fires  that  needed  but  some  spark  to  kindle  into 
a  Pbriclesian  flame.  Still,  in  the  thunder-smitten  quarries,  where  the  lightning  had 
chiseled  for  centuries  its  autograph  among  the  neglected  rocks,  the  spirit  of  Phidias 
walked  and  hoped.  Still,  in  the  rain-bow,  and  the  changing  hues  of  the  seasons,  in 
the  deep  colors  of  the  quiet  or  the  stormy  sea,  in  the  blue,  misty  mountain  and  the 
velvet  plain,  the  muse  of  painting  held  commune  with  nature  and  watched  for  the  dawn 
of  feeling  out  of  the  almost  perpetual  night  of  war.  That  dawn  came  at  last ;  came 
when  Augustus,  the  best  of  the  Cjesars,  held  dominion  over  golden  and  empurpled 
Rome. 

*  The  mind  took  another  direction,  in  rivalry  of  the  more  beautiful  and  artistic  era 
of  Grecian  intellect,  and  no  age  presents  so  noble  an  array  of  poets  and  prose>-writers 
as  appeared  at  that  period.  The  goddesses  were  sung  of  by  Ovid,  never  allowing  the 
marble  to  share  their  immortality.  The  woods  and  wilds  were  treated  of  in  agricultu- 
ral and  horticultural  poetry  by  Virgil,  in  his  Gcorgics,  and  scenes  of  the  senate'  were 
perpetuated  in  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  events  of  nations  in  the  annals  of 
Tacitus.  It  seems  that  nothing  could  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  genius  of  that 
day  but  bulwarks  around  conquered  cities,  or  bridges  architectured  for  battling  cohorts. 
Greece,  when  it  robbed  Troy  of  its  Hslbx,  seemed  to  have  possessed  itself  with  the 
spirit  of  perpetual  beauty,  and  Italy,  the  asylum  of  the  pious  .^*sas,  to  have  inherited 
nothing  firom  him  beyond  the  desire  to  extend  new  colonies,  and  thus  retrieve  the  &te 
of  unhappy  Homeric  Ilium.  But  gradually,  over  the  mountain-tops  of  these  unartistic 
times,  the  sun  was  blending  with  the  cloud.  A  universal  idea  can  never  be  entirely 
destroyed,  except  by  the  same  hand  that  could  suspend  a  universe  in  its  action.  In 
Italy,  religion  made  of  art  a  parable  and  a  prayer.  Looking  up  to  the  monuments 
wrenched  from  Attica,  the  painters  of  Italy  inspired  the  form  of  grandeur  and  the  idea 
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of  excellence,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Italy  now  is  the  shrine  toward  which  the 
lover  of  art  directs  his  steps,  as  to  a  shrine  of  divine  idolatry/ 

We  bad  pencilled  for  quotation  an  interesting  account  of  the  true  Venus, 
{not  the  statue  of  which  BmoN  sang,)  but  our  lack  of  space  precludes  the 
insertion  of  the  passage.  The  annexed  reference  (in  a  running  commentary 
upon  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  art  in  the  Louvre)  to  a  landscape  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  must  close  this  notice : 

*  There  is  the  tower  that  marks  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  See  how  powdered  it  is 
in  the  refracted  sun-h'ght;  and  awaj  out,  over  the  regularly  undulating  horizon  of  the 
sea,  mark  how  the  breeze  darkens  the  billows,  and,  upward  looking,  behold  the  yellow 
sen,  just  hanging  over  the  surfiuie  of  the  glittering  brine.  Trees,  dark  and  feathery, 
and  full  of  air,  that  turns  the  leaves  over  upon  their  backs,  and  then  puts  them  right 
again,  wave  over  our  heads,  and  palaces  of  merchant-princes,  with  their  open  windows 
filled  with  flowers,  stand  in  the  centre  of  this  scene,  while  groups  of  sailors  and  voya- 
ges on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  distributed  in  the  fore-ground,  to  impart  the  signs 
of  human  sympathies  to  the  subject.' 

Equally  graphic  and  forcible  are  the  sketches  of  the  elder  Vernet's 
*  Wreck  of  the  *  Medusa,'  *  Brutus  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  sentence  of  death  against  his  sons,  etc.  But  we  are  '  at  the  end  of  our 
tether.' 


Another  Chapter  op  *  Uncle  Reuben  :'  and,  to  our  conception,  the  most 
entertaining  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  history  of  that  amusing  and  vindic- 
tiye  '  old  joker.'  The  best  of  it  is,  that  all  these  incidents  are  strictly 
authentic : 

*  *  Uncle  Reuben*  was  one  day  listening  to  Dr.  Banks,  while  he  discoursed  very 
learnedly  on  ethical  doctrines,  but  in  a  very  anti-christian  manner.  He  closed  his 
speech  with  a  violent  thrust  at  Christianity,  and  evidently  felt  as  if  he  had  both 
astonished  and  confounded  his  hearers.  When  he  had  concluded,  'Uncle  Reuben' 
soberly  said : 

*  *  Doctor,  I  do  not  think  you  are  appreciated  in  this  village.*  (The  Doctor  began  to 
swell  up  with  deh'ghtful  pride.)  *The  people  can  not  comprehend  you;  you  are  too 
profound  —  too  great  a  man.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs.  Doctor.*  (The  Doctor  was 
aching  with  delight.)  '  What  a  tremendods  sensation  you  would  create  here  in  the  land 
of  the  Pilgrims  if  you  would  set  up  for  a  Heathen  Philosopher,  Mortal  man  could  not 
^nd  before  your  depth  of  reasoning.    Yes,  Doctor * 

*De.  Bakes:  *  You  do  me  much  honor  Mr.  P ,  and  I  will  take  your  suggestion 

into  attentive  consideration.* 

*  'Uncle  Reuben:*  *  Yes,  Doctor,  set  up  for  a  Heathen  Philosopher,  but  mind  you, 
when  you  put  out  your  notice  that  you  have  set  up  for'a  Heathen  Philosopher,  be 
careful  and  truthful,  and  leave  oflf  the  term  Philotophery  and  you  will  accomplish  the 
rest.* 

'Dr.  Banks  had  once  been  'an  orthodox,*  in  good  standing.  From  thence  he  went 
over  to  Infidelity,  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  finally  brought  up  against  Platonism,  and 
religiously  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Futhermor^,  he  avowed  a  distinct 
recollection  of  having  inhabited  some  other  body  than  his  present  one.  '  Uncte  Reuben  * 
questioned  him  very  seriously  as  to  the  nature  of  the  things  recollected,  and  then  said  : 
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*  *  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  myself  hare  inhabited  some  other  tenement  than  the  one  I  now 
live  in.  The  Platonic  ideas  and  notions  are  comforting  and  reasonable,  and  though  my 
recollections  abotit  the  body  I  have  heretofore  occupied  is  vague  and  indistinct^  yet  it 
is  none  the  less  true.*  (The  Doctor  seemed  pleased.)  *  My  recollection  is  more  of 
events  and  ideas,  than  of  the  body  I  inhabited.  I  may  indeed  have  had  no  body  at  all, 
but  I  have  recollections  of  coming  in  contact  with  various  minds,  and  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  mind,  or  life,  or  living  principle  of  Dr. 
Banks,  and  with  hU  body.* 

*  Dr.  Banks  :  '  Mr.  P I  am  charmed  and  delighted.    Your  experience  corresponds 

with  mine.    And  pray,  Mr.  P ,  what  body  had  I  on,  when  you  encoimtered  me? ' 

' '  Uncle  Reuben  :  *  '  I  would  not  speak  with  entire  certainty  in  such  matters,  for  the 
recollection  is  more  dream-like  than  real.* 

*  Dr.  Banks  :  *  Of  course  it  is ;  but  pray,  3Ir.  P ,  divulge  to  me  what  was  the  body 

in  which  you  encountered  me,  for  I  am  more  desirous  of  that  information  than  of  all 
other  wisdom.* 

*  *  Uncle  Reuben  :  *  *  Well,  it  is  an  ivipreasion  —  it  hardly  rises  to  reliable  belief —  it 
goes  only  for  what  it  is  worth.* 

*  Dr.  Banks  :  *  Pray  go  on ;  pray  do  ;  don't  fear.* 

*  *  Uncle  Reuben  :  *  '  Well,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear  it  without  holding  any  hard- 
ness  ' 

*  Dr.  Banks  :  *  Certainly  not  —  most  certmnly  not.* 

'  *  Uncle  Reuben  :  *  '  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  body  in  which  I  have  heretofore 
encountered  you  was  an  old-fashioned  rotary  ooohing'Stove  !  * 

'  The  Doctor  never  after  could  bear  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  species  and  fimtasms 
of  Plato. 

*  It  was  often  amusing  to  see  how  very  desirous  people  were  to  keep  on  the  right  side 
of  *  Uncle  Reuben.'  No  body  ever  dared  to  express,  even  if  ihcj/elf,  an  enmity  toward 
him,  and  every  acquaintance  would  deviate  a  long  way  from  his  own  path  to  do  him  a 
fiivor.*  This  was  partly  because  he  was  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  in  the  world,  and 
jiartly  because  he  never  forgot  a  friend  who  would  do  him  a  favor,  nor  a  stupid  fellow 
that  would  not. 

*  His  name  was  never  mentioned  but  the  company  was  on  tip-toe  to  know  what  was 
comiiig,  and  if  any  one  slighted  him,  or  trampled  on  his  rights,  thousands  of  ears  were 
listening  till  they  heard  how  '  Uncle '  paid  him. 

*  N«w  Charles  Strange,  as  he  went  on  Saturday  nighta  from  the  '  Red  Factory/  so 
called, ifive  miles  to  the  west,  down  to  Plimpting,  three  miles  to  the  east^  used  to  clip 
the  corners  and  walk  across  the  clover  and  oats,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  *  Uncle 
Reuben.*  *  Uncle  Reuben  '  suggested  to  him  that '  the  road  was  made  to  walk  in,'  but 
Charles  heeded  it  not. 

'  One  Saturday  night  in  July,  the  sun  an  hour  and  a  half  high,  *  Uncle  *  observed 
Charles  crossing  his  rye-field.  He  said  to  his  wife,  who,  by  the  by,  loved  a  good  joke 
as  well  as  her  husband : 

' '  There  goes  Charles  Strange  across  my  rye-field  again,  the  very  longest  way,  dressed 
in  white  from  head  to  foot:  yes,  yes ;  a-going  a-courting  Nancy  White.  If  he  sees  her 
to-oight,  he  is  a  lucky  fellow.' 

-There  was,  and  is  now,  a  muddy  brook  called  'the  old  slough,*  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
rom  *  Uncle  Reuben's,*  where  you  may  run  your  fishing-rod  down  full  twenty  feet 
without  reaching  hard  bottom.  The  water  is  tolerably  clear,  except  when  agitated,  and 
then  it '  might  be  bottled  up  and  sold  for  Tyrian  dye.' 

'*  Uncle  Reuben  '  walked  toward  this  brook,  and  Charles  came  into  the  road  just 
behind  him.  When  he  came  to  the  brook,  over  which  was  a  rude  bridge,  he  juntiped 
backward  in  great  consternation.  Charles  stopped  and  looked  at  him  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  'Uncle,'  with  a  loud  whisper,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand,  bade  him 
approach.    Cha&lbs  titupped  along,  and  whispered :  '  What  do  you  see  ?  * 

' '  Uncle  Reuben  '  replied  by  pointing  into  the  long  grass,  and  saying : 
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'  *  Did  you  ever  see  suc^a  sight?  Such  a  big  water-suake  swallowing  a  hugh  mud- 
turtle  !  See  him  more  slowlj  into  the  water !  Bun,  Charles,  run  and  get  two  stout 
stakes,  one  for  you  and  one  for  me,  as  much  quicker  than  lightning  as  lightning  is 
quicker  than  a  snail  V 

*  Awaj  went  Charles,  and  having  procured  the  stakes,  hastened  to  the  battle-afield. 
They  both  crept  softly  to  the  muddiest  part  of  the  pool.  *  Now,'  said  *  Uncle,' '  don't 
have  the  least  fear  of  the  reptile ; '  for,  having  that  big  turtle  in  his  throat,  he  can  scarcely 
move,  and  would  do  no  harm  if  he  could.  You  put  your  stake  into  the  water  and  poke 
him  out,  and  when  he  rises  I  will  let  him  haveT 

'  Charles  stirred  up  the  water  until  he  almost  despaired  of  seeing  the  snake,  when 
'  Uncle  Reuben  '  screamed  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *Therehei8/*  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  utterance,  with  might  and  main,  and  a  tremendous  splash,  fetched  a 
sweeping  stroke  with  his  stake,  which  proved  disastrous  in  the  last  degree  to  Chahles's 
white  pantaloons  and  jacket. 

*  Charles  dropped  his  stake,  and  stood  with  arms  extended,  shaking  off  the  mud  and 
water.  'Uncle'  was  bent  on  dipping  up  the  snake  on  his  stake,  and  heeded  not 
Charles's  discomfiture.  With  one  eye  on  Charles  and  one  on  the  snake,  he  dipped, 
and  dipped,  and  dipped,  with  such  an  anxiety  to  capture  the  snake,  that  Charles  coold 
not  call  his  attention  away. 

'At  last  'Uncle  Reuben  '  caught  a  glimpse  of  Charles,  and  exclaimed : 

* '  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself ! 
You  look  like  an  alligator  sick  with  the  leprosy !  Why  did  you  spatter  yourself,  with 
your  clean  clothes  on,  at  that  rate  for?    What  will  Nancy  say  to  that? ' 

'  Charles,  having  sufficiently  recovered  fropi  his  blushes  at  the  naming  of  Nanct, 
explained.  '  Uncle ' '  owned  up '  as  to  his  carelessness.  He  '  should  have  known  better, 
had  he  stopped  a  moment  to  think,  but  the  snake  fired  his  brain ; '  he  was  '  possessed  oi 
a  serpent,'  etc.,  etc. 

' '  Uncle  Reuben  'was  a  very  tender-hearted  man,  and  he  pitied  Charles  exceedingly ! 
He  told  him  if  he  would  take  off  his  jacket  and  trowsers,  he  would  take  them  up  to  ^s 
wife  and  get  her  to  wash  them  and  iron  them  immediately. 

'  Charles  desiring  to  see  Nanct,  and  well  knowing  that  the  '  Red  Factory '  was  five 
miles  away,  and  that '  it  was  a  hard  road  to  travel,'  concluded  to  doff  his  jacket  and 
trowsers,  and  crawl  under  the  bridge,  and  there  remain  till  'Uncle  Reuben'  returned 
with  his  clean  clothes.  Some  how  or  other,  the  clothes  were  not  washed  and  ironed 
with  the  dispatch  that  was  expected.  Whetiier  '  Uncle '  forgot,  or  whether  'Aunt '  was 
busy,  or  sick,  I  am  not  sure;  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  darkness  came  on,  Charles, 
hearing  some  men  coming  through  the  woods  with  dogs,  and  talking  about  ghost- 
hunting,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  skulk  around  by '  Uncle's '  bam  and  so  up  to  the  house 
in  '  his  loose  undress.'  There  he  found,  by  some  accident,  that  a  pair  of '  Uncle's.'  pan- 
taloons, used  by  him  on  a  fishing  excursion,  were  washed  instead  of  his.  Whereupon 
'  Uncle '  suggested  that  Charles  should  pass  the  night  with  him,  or  if  he  pleased,  though 
the  pantaloons  would  be  a  poor  fit,  yet  if  he  wanted  to  take  his,  he  might,  and  exchange 
as  he  returned  on  Monday  morning.  This  Charles  concluded  to  do,  and  went  on  bis 
way  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  Nanct  that  night  and  going  to  church  with  her 
on  the  following  day. 

'  It  so  happened  that  Paul  Brtant,  (he  who  crept  through  the  swamp  to  get  a  shot  at 

a  flock  of  wild-geese  that  had  Ut  onahig  maple-tree^)  and  Calyin  E ,  (he,  whom 

'  Uncle '  sent  a  round-about  way  to  Barrington  with  a  back-load  of  birch  brooms,  ox- 
bows and  whip-handles,  because  the  tdnd-miU  dam  had  given  way  and  rendered  the 
nearest  road  impassable ;)  and  Mr.  Ross,  (he  who  came  at '  Uncle's '  suggestion  to  torn  the 
grind-stone  for  him  to  grind  his  saw,  and  who  felt  very  cheap  when  '  Uncle '  told  him  he 
had  concluded  to  JUe  it,)  all  of  these  duly-elected  members  of  the  '  TradcrSale  Com- 
pany ' —  it  so  happened,  I  say  that  these  men  went  to  Plympting  to  church  on  the  next 
day,  being  Sunday,  and  some  how  or  other  the  joke  was  out,  and  erery  man,  woman,  and 
child  during  the  intermission,  expressed  the  fiict  that  they  had  heard  of  it,  by  asUng^ 
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*  Who  washed  your  trowsers  ? '  And  boys,  who  did  not  understand  the  joke,  but  who 
beard  the  question  asked,  and  bow  it  made  the  people  laugh,  kept  up  the  cry,  '  Who 
washed  your  trowsers? '  It  was  a  melancholy  day  for  Charlbs  Stbangb.  And  to  this 
day  when  a  '  sell '  or  a  'joke  *  is  discovered,  the  common  expression  is :  *Aye,  aye,  who 
washed  your  trowsers  ? ' 

'  Charles  would  not  belieTC  that  *  Uncle  Reuben  '  intended  to  spatter  him  till  he  was 
elected  into  the  company  of  the  victimized.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  would  be,  almost 
crazy  with  rage  at  being  elected  into  this  company ;  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
cooled  down,  and  now  accost  each  other  as  brethren.' 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspoxdents. — Most  cordially  do  we  welcome 
the  sketch  of  *  Ugly  as  Sin^^  to  the  pages  of  the  Enickerbockxb.  Very  difficult 
would  it  be  to  fill  them  with  a  better  story,  or  one  more  felicitously  told : 

' '  Well,  stranger,  you  air  chawed  up  pretty  considerable  bad,  and  that 's  a  fiMst.  Bar 
or  catamount?' 

'  The  scene  was  the  country  store  at  the  cross-roads,  in  the  town  of  H ^  which  all 

who  have  hunted  or  travelled  much  in  Herkimer  county  will  recollect;  and  the  polite 
interrogator  was  a  large,  bushy-whiskered,  hard-faced  man,  in  a  red  flannel  shirt, 
whose  appearance,  no  less  than  his  dialect,  proclaimed  him  to  be  from  the  far  West.  It 
was  evening,  and  a  group  of  loungers  were  smoking  and  chewing  by  the  open  fire, 
whose  warmth,  though  it  was  a  mid-summer  night,  was  far  from  unpleasant. 

'  The  person  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed,  partly  turned  fajs  head  toward  the 
speaker,  but  did  not  immediately  reply ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  him 
more  closely  than  I  had  done  upon  his  entrance.  He  was,  without  exception,  the 
ugliest,  most  pitiable  specimen  of  humanity  that  I  have  ever  seen.  One  of  his  l^s  had 
been  amputated  above  the  knee ;  his  right  hand  was  withered  and  contracted,  as  if  by 
a  severe  bum ;  his  shoulder  had  a  curious  hump ;  and  the  cords  of  his  neck  were  so 
drawn  and  shortened  that  the  cheek  seemed  to  rest  upon  it,  as  on  a  pillow.  His  eye- 
lashes were  gone,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  were  continually  moving  uneasily  within  their 
raw  and  inflamed  lids.  But  more  painful  to  the  beholder  than  all  this,  was  a  strange, 
undefined  expression  of  ffear  or  horror,  which  was  never  absent  from  the  fiice,  and  which 
told,  more  strikingly  than  his  wounds,  the  story  of  some  awful  trial  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected. 

*  With  all  this,  however,  there  was  something^  so  mild  and  gentlemanly  in  his  manner 
that  he  seemed  at  once  to  challenge  and  obtain  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  every  one.  His 
entrance  into  the  store,  apparently  a  total  stranger,  had  checked  the  lively  flow  of  the 
ordinary  bar-room  conversation,  but  more  than  one  chair  by  the  fire  was  offered  him, 
and  many  a  glance  of  commiseration  exchanged  between  the  rough  laborers. 

*  ' Bar  or  catamount?  *  repeated  the  Hoosier. 

'  *  I  thought,'  said  the  stranger,  in  the  hollow  voice  of  a  consumptive,  '  that  I  should 
find  some  one  in  here  to-night  who  would  recollect  me.  I  recognize  many  of  your 
faces.    And  yet,'  he  added,  sadly,  *  my  own  mother  did  not  know  me.* 

'  There  was  a  quick  movement  in  the  group  about  him  at  these  words,  and  erery  eye 
was  bent  once  more  upon  him.    But  no  one  spoke. 

*  'Deacon  Pelton,'  resumed  the  ugly  man,  'your  son  Bill  and  I  used  to  go  to  school 
together  down  at  the  creek.' 

'  'Lord  help  U8,'  said  the  good  old  deacon,  'to  think  of  the  changes!  Well,'  he 
added,  resignedly,  'it 's  what  we  must  all  come  to.'  It  was  plain  that  the  elder  was 
fiurly  puzzled. 
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'  'I  never  thought  till  lately/  pursued  the  cripple,  'that  I  should  be  obliged  to  tell 
mj  name  to  my  old  companions  and  friends.    liOok  at  me  again.* 

*  *  No,  no/  muttered  the  man  in  the  red  shirt  audibly ;  *  one  look  a  day  at  that  fellow 
is  as  much  as  I  can  comfortably  stagger  under.* 

*  But  the  store-keeper,  taking  a  step  or  two  forward,  gazed  into  the  ugly  man's  face 
for  a  moment  with  an  eager  air,  and  said : 

'  'Neighbors,  it's  Ben  Labkins:  * 

* '  Ben  Labkins  !  *  said  the  deacon,  *  why,  we  heard  you  were  dead.' 

'  'You  will  hear  that  again  soon,'  said  the  new-comer,  'and  it  will  be  a  true  story 
then.' 

'  There  was  an  awkward  pause ;  for  the  old  friends  of  the  poor  man,  with  all  their 
curiosity,  had  a  native  delicacy  which  restrained  their  questions.  But  the  western 
man,  who  now  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  was  wholly  free  from  any  such  embarrassment. 

'  '  Stranger,'  said  he,  '  I  ain't  much  given  to  pumping  a  man  against  his  will,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  how  you  came  so,  just  to  keep  out  of  such  a  scrape  myself.' 

' '  I  caine  in  here  this  evening,'  said  the  ugly  man,  '  on  purpose  to  meet  as  m^ny  of 
my  old  acquaintainces  as  I  could,  and  tell  my  story.  I  knew  I  should  have  to  tell  it 
some  time  or  other,  and  I  want  to  have  it  over,  to  feel  that  my  misfortune  is  known,  and 
that  I  am  free  from  questions.' 

'  He  shifted  his  seat,  as  if  to  obtain  an  easier  position,  and  continued :  '  Those  of  you 
who  saw  me  a  couple  of  years  since  will  recollect  that  I  was  then,  as  I  had  been  for 
many  years  previously,  a  warm  and  active  politician.  Now  that  I  have  come  home  to 
die  among  you,  it  seems  of  little  moment  who  comes  out  the  winner  in  these  doubtful 
races ;  but  then  it  was  a  different  thing  to  me,  and  I  believe  I  was  never  wanting  in  any 
service  which  my  party  asked  of  me,  from  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  good  old 
General  Habbison,  who  is,  I  trust,  in  a  better  place  than  the  '  White  House  *  now.' 

'  'Amen  I '  said  the  red-shirted  man,  solemnly. 

'  'When  'I  emigrated  to  Ohio,  two  years  since,'  continued  Labkins,  'I  carried  my 
enthusiasm  with  me,  and  became  pretty  well  known  in  the  section  of  country  about  the' 

village  of  W ,  where  I  settled.    You  must  remember,  at  least  all  of  you  who  read 

the  newspapers,  that  our  last  gubernatorial  election  was  an  unusually  exciting  one.  I 
belonged  to  one  of  the  state  general  committees,  and,  as  the  returns  on  election-day  came 
in  by  express,  we  began  to  grow  fairly  wild.  ^We  had  beforehand  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  have  the  earliest  authentic  news  of  the  result  posted  off  to  the  New- 
York  papers,  and  I  had  agreed  to  see  that  a  certain  budget  of  returns  which  we 

expected  to  receive  during  the  evening  should  be  sent  on  to  the  town  of  B ,  some 

thirty  miles  distant,  by  the  rail-way,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and  had  chartered  an  engine, 
which  was  to  be  in  readiness  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night. 

' '  Well,  the  budget  came  promptly  at  the  time,  and  the  news  was  quite  as  favorable 
as  we  desired,  and  much  more  so  than  we  expected.  I  suppose  it  was  this  fact  that  ek) 
suddenly  determined  me  to  carry  the  intelligence  on  myself  At  any  rate,  I  hastily . 
resolved  to  go  on  the  locomotive,  and,  seim^  the  returns,  I  ran  down  to  the  depot, 
where  the  engine  was  fired  up  and  whistling^preadiness  for  a  start.  It  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  persuade  the  engineer  to  take  me  with  him,  for  the  fireman  who 
was  to  accompany  him  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  engineer  had  resolved  to  run 
over  the  track  alone.  I  volunteered  at  once  to  assist  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  imme' 
diately  mounted  the  engine. 

' '  It  was  a  dark  and  wild,  though  a  warm  night,  and  every  thing  gave  indication  of 
an  approaching  storm.  Fearfully  black  clouds  were  rolling  up  in  the  sky,  and,  what 
was  rather  a  singular  phenomenon  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  lightning  was  flashing 
vividly,  and  the  thunder  was  muttering  as  grandly  as  in  a  summer  shower.  But  the 
excitement  of  success  banished  every  sensation  of  fear  from  my  mind ;  we  both  knew 
that  we  had  the  right  of  way,  and,  so  far  as  human  ingenuity  and  foresight  could  pro- 
tect us,  there  was  no  danger  in  running  at  any  rate  of  speed  at  which  steam  could  drive 
us.    Careful  men  had  during  the  day  been  sent  forward  to  see  that  each  switch  was  in 
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its  place ;  the  night-train  from  B was  to  wait  for  our  arriyal ;  the  road  was  reason- 
ably straight;  and,  except  the  ordinary  dangers  frx)m  defective  rails  or  axle-trees,  we 
had  nothing  to  apprehend. 

*  '  It  was  thirty  miles,  as  I  said,  to  B .   *  What  time  can  you  make  it  in  ?  *  said  I 

to  the  engineeer  as  I  got  upon  the  platform  with  him.  '  I  once  ran  over  the  road  in 
tiiree-quarters  of  an  hour  with  an  engine,'  replied  he.  'Make  it  S  half-hour  this 
time,'  cried  I,  *and  I  will  give  you  twenty  dollars.  Every  minute  is  worth  a  fortune.' 
I  must  have  heen  insane.  The  flush  of  victory,  after  so  many  weeks  of  enthusiastic 
struggle,  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  turned  my  brain.  Just  at  this  moment  the  engineer 
discovered  that  the  light  in  front  of  the  engine  was  burning  dimly,  and  threatening  to 
expire.  With  an  anathema  upon  the  negligent  fireman,  he  leaped  down  to  examine  it. 
The  lamp  had  not  been  filled.  '  For  God's  sake,'  shrieked  I,  when  I  learned  the  fact, 
do  n't  stop  for  that  trifle ;  I  can  travel  in  the  dark  if  you  can.  You  arc  not  afraid  ? '  I 
continued,  tauntingly,  as  the  engineer  still  hesitated.  'I  can  ride  to  tiie  devil  as 
coolly  as  you  can,*  he  rejoined,  cheerily,  and  resuming  his  post,  started  the  machine. 

'  'As  we  emerged  from  the  station-house,  I  remember  thinking  I  had  never  seen  a 
blacker  night.  The  first  motion  of  the  engine  had  extinguished  our  light;  not  a  star 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  the  few  lighted  windows  which  dotted  the  landscape 
here  and  there  only  added  to  the  general  gloom  of  the  scene.  Flushed  and  wild  as  I 
was,  I  experienced  a  thrill  of  horror  as  the  engine  madly  dashed  into  the  darkness.  I 
strained  my  eyes  until  they  ached ;  I  held  my  breath  and  contracted  my  muscles,  as  if 
falling,  so  fearfully  rapid  seemed  the  rate  at  which  we  were  flying. 

* '  But  a  new  and  pleasanter  sensation  soon  took  the  place  of  this  terror.  None  but 
those  who  have  actually  experienced  it  can  imagine  the  maddening  delight  which  excess- 
ively rapid  motion  produces.  We  were  under  full  headway,  and  with  no  load  to  retard 
our  speed.  Now  and  then  a  lighted  window  by  the  side  of  the  track  flew  past  us  like 
a  ineteor;  while,  &rther  off  in  the  gloom,  a  solitary  taper  would  sometimes  seem 
madly  striving  to  emulate  our  pace  —  soon  distanced,  however,  and  soon  lost.  In  less 
time  than  I  have  been  talking,  we  had  arrived  at  a  little  village,  where  the  street-lamps 

were  burning,  and  which  I  knew  was  just  ten  miles  from  W .    I  stooned  down  and 

examined  my  watch  by  the  light  of  the  engine  fire.  We  had  travelled  the  first  ten 
miles  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  *  Faster ! '  I  shouted  madly  to  the  engineer,  as  I 
crammed  another  pine  stick  uncler  the  boiler.  But  it  was  hardly  possible  to  accelerate 
our  speed.  The  wheels  actually  leaped  along  the  rails.  The  few  drops  of  rain  whidi 
occasionally  fell,  struck  against  my  face  like  fine  shot.  The  steam-whistle  kept  up  an 
endless  shriek,  as  if  the  engine  were  some  monstrous  goblin,  tortured  beyond  endurance 
by  an  inhuman  fiend,  while  the  deep  base  of  the  increasing  thunder  mingled  with 
the  wild  rattle  of  our  wheels,  and  formed  a  chorus  which  the  Furies  might  have  envied. 
As  my  ears  were  gradually  stunned  by  these  complicated  noises,  and  my  eyes  wearied 
by.  their  unnatural  exertion,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  other  noises  and  saw  other  sights, 
which  could  have  been  only  the  product  of  a  bewildered  brain.  As  we  dashed  into 
some  gloomy  gorge,  I  seemed  to  hear  ^Wttf  voices  warning  and  upbraiding  me ;  as  we 
flew  over  some  lofty  embankment,  I  saiMRrk  spirits  in  the  air,  who  waved  me  on  with 
wild  gestures,  or  struck  at  me  with  airy  blades.  The  lightnings  became  more  vivid 
and  frequent.  Now  they  showed  us  the  threatening  crags  that  over-hung  our  path, 
and  now  they  lighted  up  a  raging  torrent  far  beneath  us.  My  companion,  however* 
was  as  calm  and  composed  as  though  his  cradle  had  been  rocked  by  tempests.  The 
flashes  by  which  I  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  gave,  it  is  true,  an  unnatural 
ghastliness  to  his  face,  but  his  manner  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  I  had  always  known 
it.  I  could  feel  him  managing  the  engine  as  quietly  and  carefully  as  if  it  was  a 
summer's  day,  and  he  had  the  lives  of  a  hundred  passengers  to  answer  for,  beside  his 
own. 

'  *A  few  minutes  —  ten  or  twelve,  perhaps  —  had  elapsed  since  I  looked  at  my  watch 
and  I  had  begun  to  think  that  our  journey's  end  was  near.  We  were  passing,  as  near 
as  I  could  judge  by  the  sound  and  the  wind,  over  a  level,  open  tract  of  country,  when 
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I  &Dcied  I  felt  a  momentary  jar ;  so  slight,  however,  and  unimportant,  that  it  would 
have  passed  from  my  recollection  at  once,  had  it  not  been  for  what  followed.  Just  at 
that  moment,  a  longer  and  brighter  flash  of  lightning  than  I  had  before  seen,  attended, 
not  followed,  by  an  awful  crash  of  thunder,  lit  up  again  the  surrounding  scenery.  But 
high  above  the  deafening  peal,  above  the  lesser  thunder  of  the  wheels,  above  the  raving 
of  the  wind,  I  heard  a  shriek,  a  shout  of  horror,  so  wild,  so  awful,  so  like  the  utterance 
of  a  lost  soul,  that  it  vexes  my  dreams  to  this  hour.  It  was  a  sound  which  no  physical 
pain  could  have  elicited  from  a  human  being,  which  nothing  but  supernatural  fear 
could  have  produced,  and  which  no  one  who  once  heard  it  could  ever  banish  from  his 
recollection. 

*  *  Involuntarily  I  felt  for  my  companion.  Be  ioas  gone  I  I  groped  hastily  about  the 
confined  space  in  which  we  had  been  standing,  and  at  once  realized  the  awful  nature 
of  my  position.  I  was  alone,  upon  an  engine  which  was  tearing  madly  forward,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  an  hour,  rapidly  approaching  my  destination,  about  to 
dash  headlong,  at  full  speed,  into  the  midst  of  an  eager  and  excited  crowd,  and  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  management  or  government  of  the  crazy  thing  than  an 
infimt.  For  an  instant  I  was  thoroughly  paralyzed  by  fear.  Cold  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  my  brow,  and  I  fairly  screamed  in  impotent  agony.  But  in  a  moment  more 
I  recovered  myself.  I  had  some  indistinct  notion  that  the  speed  of  an  engine  was 
accelerated  or  checked  by  operating,  the  levers  which  stood  by  my  side,  and  forthwith 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with'  them.  But  my  unskilfulness  or  agitation  pre- 
vented my  employing  the  proper  means,  and  I  fancied  I  had  only  increased  the  speed. 
Another  resource  flashed'  upon  me.  I  might  pull  out  the  blazing  wood  and  cools,  and 
reduce  the  fire.  It  was  a  mad  idea,  for  my  ungloved  hands  were  my  only  tools  for  the 
enterprise  f  but  I  chuckled  wildly  to  myself  as  I  thought  how  feasible  it  was,  and  how 
sure  of  success.  Eagerly  I  stooped  down  and  pulled  a  flaming  stick  from  beneath  the 
boiler.  The  seething  pitch  scalded  my  hands,  and  the  live  embers  burnt  them  cruelly ; 
4tit  I  hardly  felt  the  pain,  as  I  hurled  it  frantically  into  the  darkness. 

'  'But  I  did  not  stoop  again.  For,  as  I  turned c«|>o  continue  my  vain  labors,  another 
flash,  one  of  those  lingering,  wavy,  dancing  flash«;s,  which  seem  to  tarry  as  if  delight- 
ing to  gaze  upon  the  terror  they  cause,  once  more  lit  up  the  scene.  I  trust  that  death 
will  efface  its  horror  from  my  mind.  I  know  that  I  can  never  forg*^  ♦  it  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  The  shriek  of  my  companion,  which  was  still  Hnging  in  my  ears,  no  longer 
surprised  me.  I  no  longer  wondered  at  his  mad  leap  from  the  engine.  It  was  the 
excess  of  my  terror  alone  which  prevented  my  following  his  example.  I  no  longer 
cared  for  the  murderous  speed  of  the  locomotive;  I  no  longer  thought  of  my  own  dan- 
ger. All  misgivings,  all  fears  for  myself,  were  swallowed  up  and  merged  in  one  vast, 
shuddering,  indescribable  horror.  For  there,  just  before  me  upon  the  boiler,  with  its 
lips  parted  into  a  fiendish  grin,  with  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  staring  upon  me,  and  the 
glare  impartinp:  a  life-like  glow  to  its  stony  features;  there,  within  reach  of  my  palsied 
hand,  even  as  I  shrunk  back  in  craven  fear  to  the  &rthest  limits  of  my  moving  prison 
sat  a  pale,  gory,  hideous,  and  mangled  Hum an^Uad  I 

'  'You  smile,  gentlemen,'  continued  the  uj^man,  with  a  melancholy  air,  'and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  I  should  hear  the  story  told  by  another,  as  you  are  now  doing,  in  a 
quiet  room,  with  a  firm  floor  beneath  my  feet,  a  cheerful  fire  before  me,  and  friends 
around,  I  should  do  the  same  thing;  but,  believe  me,*  dropping  his  voice  so  low  that  I 
could  hardly  hear  him, '  it  is  a  different  thing  in  a  wild  night,  alone,  and  with  a  sudden 
and  awful  death  impending  over  you.* 

*  'Keep  moving,  stranger,* said  the  man  in  the  red  shirt, cracking  a  hickory-nut,  'it  *s 
as  good  as  a  sermon.    Pass  on  to  the  second  head.* 

' '  It  could,  of  course,*  pursued  the  ugly  man,  without  heeding  the  untimely  jest,  '  be 
but  a  few  minutes,  or  perhaps  seconds,  before  this  terrible  drama  must  conclude ;  but 
no  prisoner  ever  longed  for  freedom  as  I  did  for  the  final  crash,  which  I  knew  would 
end  my  life  and  torment  together.  I  made  no  farther  efforts  to  stop  the  locomotive.  I 
was  hardly  aware  that  it  was  still  tearing  madly  on,  as  though  frightened,  like  myself, 
at  its  ghastly  burden.  The  lightning  still  flashed  at  intervals,  and  illuminated  the  clayey 
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f  ace ;  but  I  did  not  need  its  gleams  to  see  the  horrid  thing.  For  through  the  pitchy 
darkness  and  the  blinding  rain  it  glared  upon  me  as  I  had  beheld  it  at  first.  Nor  do  I 
consider  this  imagination.  I  think  that  terror  had  so  sharpened  my  yision  that,  though 
all  else  was  wrapped  in  impenetrable  gloom,  I  could  see  its  glassy  eye-balls,  its  pallid 
cheeks,  and  its  bloody,  grinning  mouth. 

*  *  I  have  since  learned  —  I  do  not  think  that  I  knew  it  at  the  time  —  that  all  this 
while,  the  firewood  in  the  tender  behind  me  was  blazing  furiously.  It  had  caught  either 
by  a  spark  from  the  engine  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  the  burning  stick  which 
I  had  so  hastily  tossed  away.  But,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  aware  of  it:  it 
I  had  been,  it  could  not  hare  added  another  pang  of  terror  to  my  heart ;  and  I  only 
mention  it  now  as  an  incidental  element  in  the  horror  of  my  situation,  and  also  fiY}m 
the  fact  that  the-  unusual  light  alarmed  the  watchers  at  the  station,  and,  putting  them 
upon  their  guard,  prevented  any  destruction  of  life  on  my  arrival. 

*  '  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe  that  so  short  a  time  elapsed,  as  I  know  must 
have*,  passed,  before  this  awful  vision  ceased.  It  seems  to  me  now,  and  always  when  I 
recall  that  dreadful  night,  as  though  I  fflntt  have  spent  hours  braced  back  against  the 
tender,  not  daring  to  take  my  eyes  from  the  spectral  ftc^  paralyzed  and  crazy  with 
fright,:  my  hair  like  reeds,  and  the  cold  sweat  bursting  from  every  pore.  During  all 
this  time,  I  know  that  I  never  regarded  the  incident  as  any  other  than  supernatural. 
If  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  nothing  but  what  it  seemed,  a  dead  head, 
perhaps,  possibly,  I  might  have  rallied.  But  there  was  something  so  hellish  in  that 
stony  gaze,  alone  visible  through  the  murky  nighty  that  earth  and  earthly  accidents 
were  alike  forgotten  by  me.  Heavens!  thought  I,  is  this  to  last  forever?  Am  I 
dead,  and  are  these  the  torments  of  the  damned  ?  Will  this  torture  never  have  an 
end? 

*  'The  end  was  even  then  at  hand.  I  shot  past  brilliantly-lighted  streets,  whose 
brightness  made  the  corpse  glare  still  more  hideously  upon  me.  I  heard  shouts  of  fear 
and  warning,  but  they  could  not  distract  my  attention.  I  caught  glimpses  at  the  sta-  • 
tion  of  groups  of  agonized  and  horror-stricken  faces :  what  were  they  to  the  distorted 
features  of  the  Head  before  me  ?  A  crash,  a  feeling  of  death-like  sickness,  and  when  I 
awoke,  my  mid-night  ride  had  been  the  rounds  of  all  the  newspapers,  and  been  for- 
gotten.' 

*  The  ugly  man  arose  arid  adjusted  his  crutch,  as  if  to  leave. 

*  'Pray,  Sir,*  said  a  little,  silent  man  from  the  comer,  in  an  excited  manner,  and 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  'was  that  the  engineer's  head?* 

"  Oh !  no,'  answered  the  narrator,  with  an  air  of  relief,  as  though  he  was  glad  hla  tale 
was  ended,  '  I  learned,  when  I  ^t  well  enough  to  talk  and  ask  questions,  that  the 
engineer  crawled  into  the  town  about  dawn  of  the  following  day,  weary,  torn,  and 
bleeding,  but  without  any  permanent  injuries.  The  head  belonged  to  a  poor  maniac> 
who  had  often  attempted  ihe  strangest  forms  of  suicide,  and  that  evening,  escaping 
from  his  confinement,  had  lowered  himself  down  into  a  cattle  ditch,  keeping  hia  head 
some  six  inches  above  the  surface  oOhe  road.  The  cow-catcher,  as  he  probably 
intended  it  should  do,  had  cut  his  head  CKanly  and  smoothly  ofif,  and  had  thrown  it  so 
high  that  it  lodged  and  stuck  where  I  first  saw  it.  His  body  was  afterward  found 
unmanglcd  in  the  ditch  beneath.  And  that,  neighbors,  is  the  way  I  came  to  be  the 
wreck  you  see  me.' 

'  'That 's  a  right  smart  yaa^,  now,  stranger,'  said  the  man  in  the  red  shirt,  'and  I 
suppose  likely  enough  to^bappen  on  some  of  them  *Hio  ftdls;  but  on  the  Little-River 
.Road  —  I  stop  down  .to  Little-River  when  I  'm  to  home  —  £^  do  fCt  aUow  no  dtad- 
keads.^ ' 

There,  if  our  readers  do  not  agree  with  us  that  the  foregoing  is  a  thriUing 
and  admirably-narrated  story,  then  do  we  not  hesitate  to  avow  it  as  our 
/judgment  that  we  have  mistaken  their  perception  and  taste,  and  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  (whi(&  would  forestal  theirs  t)  accordingly. 
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Chicago,  lately  visited  by  so  many  wondering  excursionists,  is  a  large  and 
▼ery  flourishing  town  —  an  enormous  city, '  in  point  of  fact  * —  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  *  wild  and  stormy  flood  *  at  times,  but  an 
immense  body  of  water,  even  in  the  driest  season.  Chicago  has  some 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  growing,  growing^  orowinq  —  and  Is 
not  going  to  %top  growing,  either,  very  soon.  Would  that  we  could  have 
visited  that  city  of  the  W^  on  an  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded  else- 
where I  We  wished  to  be  there,  that  we  might  *  hold  converse  *  with  Mr.  Henry 
Sedlet,  a  young  actor  of  that  town,  '  where  he  leads  in  the  heavy  and  mos^ 
difficult  parts,  both  tragic  and  melo-dramatic'  Mr.  Sedlet  is  the  *  author  ' 
of  ^Bunker  JSUl^  a  Ballad^*  a  poem  composed  and  written  by  Mr.  *  Richard 
Hatwarde,*  published  in  the  SLnickerbocker  for  June,  1852,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  charming  and  beautifully-illustrated  volume  entitled  ^Pris- 
matieSy*  published  a  twelve-month  since  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  The 
Chicago  weekly  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  as  o  riginal,  fVom  the  pen  of  Mr 
Sedlet,  pronounced  it  *  a  good  thing.'  Mr.  Sedlet  himself  read  it  as  such,  at 
his  benefit,  and  his  *  genius  *  was  much  applauded.  We  wish  we  could  do 
the  same  by  his  honesty.  After  the  editor  of  the  journal  to  which  we 
have  alluded  had  been  informed  of  the  true  authorship  of  the  admirable 
poem  in  question,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  that  sheet : 

*  Mb.  Sbdlkt  claims  —  notwithstandlDg  the  sage  conclusions  and  fitlse  statements  to 
the  coDtraiT  —  that  he  wrote  the  article  in  question ;  and,  farther,  that  his  fiftther  had 
it  published  in  his  absence.  We  blame  Mr.  Sbdlbt  for  only  one  thing :  his  neglecting 
to  inform  us  that  it  had  before  a{)peared  in  print  in  the  Kniokbrbookbb.  If  he  was  the 
author  of  the  piece  —  and,  until  it  is  proven  to  be  the  reverse,  we  shall  hold  this  to  he 
the  truth  —  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  have  it  re-printed.  But  it  should  have  be«u 
done  with  the  proper  crecUt  attached.' 

Tes,  it  should:  and  we  should  like  very  much  to  know  why  the  *  proper 
credit  ^  was  not  attached.  Mr.  Sedlet,  let  us  say  a  word  or  two  to  you,  in  all 
kindness.  Mr.  ^Richard  Hatwarde^  wrote  the  ballad  entitled  *Bunk^ 
HilV  We  saw  it  before  it  was  completed,  and  heard  a  part  of  it  read 
from  the  author^s  manuscript  When  finished,  it  was  published  in  the 
Knickerbocker,  from  which  it  was  widely  copied  throughout  the  Union.  It 
appeared  in  the  *  Living  Age,' among  other  journals,  and  was  transferred 
from  thai  excellent  magazine  into  many  other  similar  publications.  Now, 
Mr.  Skdlet,  how  covM  you  recite  this  poem  at  your  *  benefit,'  and  claim  it  as 
your  own  ?  What  *  benefit '  could  it  b^  to  you  ?  How  could  you  send  it  to 
a  paper,  and  have  \i  printed  as  your  own  ?  How  can  you  meet  a  friend  now 
*  <m  the  street,'  as  the  western  phrase  is,  and  say,  *  How  are  you,  my  boy  ? ' 
without /M^iTi^  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  tells  you  at  once  that  he  *  knows  all 

about  it  ? '    How  can  you  enter  a  drawing-room,  and  say  to  Miss ^  *  the 

sweetest  girl  in  all  tiie  country  side,'  *  How  do  Jrou  do  this  evening,  Mjm 

?    Will  you  accept  this  bouquet  from  me? '    How  will  she  know  how 

you  came  by  it,  and  how  fiir  it  would  be  safe  to  accept  it  ?  How  are  you  to 
meet  your  brethren  of  the  sock  and  buskin  —  men,  so  far  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  them  has  tested,  frank,  and  honest,  and  open,  how  much  soeves 
they  may  *  act '  upon  the  public  stage — how  are  you  to  meet  them  f    *  Tou 
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have  compromised  the  character  of  our  profession/  they  will  surely  say^ 
See,  moreover,  where  you  would  place  the  true  author  of  *  Bui^er  HiU,'  our 
long-time  personal  friend  and  correspondent,  if  your  continued  assumption  of 
the  authorship  of  the  piece  were  to  remain  unexposed  and  unrebuked.  Our 
pages  are  open  freely  to  any  explanation  which  you  may  desire  to  make  of  thi» 
affair.  -  -  -  Hugh  Ainslie,  of  LouisviUe,  the  author  of  the  ^Ingleside,' '  The 
Lass  of  Lochroyan,'  and  many  other  favorite  Scottish  songs  and  ballads,  has 
been  passing  some  weeks  among  us,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  his  poetical  productions.  We  had  the  pleasure,  in  a  former  num- 
ber, to  introduce  Mr,  Ainslie  to  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  in  two  of 
his  unpublished  pieces,  namely,  *2%«  May- Washing y^  and  ^The  JSetrospeet^ 
We  are  now  favored  with  a  fi^sh  and  original  burst  of  true  Scottish 
melody,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  among  the  happiest  strains 
of  the  Caledonian  muse.  This  bright  picture  of  the  fisdrest  side  of  *Au]d 
Scotia,^  will  take  its  place  among  the  songs  that  set  the  blood  dancing  in  the 
veins  of  every  hearer,  whatever  be  his  nativity,  and  will  often  be  heard  when 
the  toast  is  given  ^To  Scotland's  honest  Men  and  honnie  Lasses,  the  world  over  : 


BT  HUGH    AJNSLIK, 


*  Ye  merry  maids  o*  Scotland, 

Dear  lasses  o'  lang-syne, 
How  turns  o'  some  auld  melodie 

Win  bring^c  to  my  min' ! 
Wi'  your  di^n'  an'  your  laffin', 

Frac  glint  o'  day  to  ^loam, 
When  com  was  whitenin'  on  the  lea. 

An'  hay  was  in  the  holm, 

•At  Martinmas  an*  Whitsunday, 

At  bridal  or  at  fair. 
Wi'  Sunday  braws  like  drilled  snaws, 

Ye  wore  a  doucer  air : 
But  smirks  around  vour  rosy  lips, 

Wi'  glintings  o'  tne  e'e, 
Tanld  aye  how  soon  a  canty  tune 

Coola  wake  ye  into  glee/ 


*  When  dreaiy  days  o'  winter 

War  scaihng  sleet  and  snaw, 
Your  fresh,  umrosted  merriment 

Sent  simmer  through  the  ha': 
Your  kin'  ffude  een,  an'  winsome  mien. 

Would  maw  the  ploughman  chiel, 
While  merry  sang,  the  Tee  night  lang. 

Was  chorused  wi'  your  wheel. 

'  I  'm  &r  awa',  I  'm  lang.awa'. 

An'  muckle  's  come  atween 
The  nights  we  reeled  it  in  the  ha'. 

Or  hnked  it  on  the  green. 
But  sowth  me  yet  a  canty  lilt, 

Ye  're  a'  afore  my  min , 
Dear  merry  maids  o'  Scotland. 

Sweet  lasses  o'  lang'Syne ! ' 


A  true  bard  is  Hugh  Ainslie.  -  -  -  *  L.  B.  Q^*  s  case  of  ''Sharp  Practice ' 
reminds  us  of  an  incident  once  related  to  us  by  our  old  friend  Senator 
Seward,  when  we  were  *  fetching  a  walk '  along  the  Owasco  canal,  one 
pleasant  summer  evenmg,  in  the  southern  precincts  of  *  sweet  Auburn, 
loveliest  village  of  the  plain:'  (GoLDSMrrHl)  'My  first  case,'  said  the 
Governor,  *in  Cayuga  county,  outside  of  the  village,  was  in  the  town  of 

S ,  and  I  walked  the  whole  distance  to  attend  to  it.    It  was  a  plain 

ease,  an  action  for  debt  before  a  country  jury.  I  arrived  in  court  in  due  sea- 
son, and  was  ready  at  once  to  proceed  ;  but  the  defendant  did  not  want  to 
go  on  without  his  counsel,  who  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  After 
w;aitiDg  for  some  time,  and  no  counsel  presenting  himself,  I  thought  pro- 
fessional courtesy  did  not  require  any  longer  delay.  So  I  arose,  and  laid 
before  the  court  and  jury  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  case  in  hand. 
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and  was  about  claiming  judgment  for  my  client,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
bustle  in  the  court-room,  and  the  defendant  exclaimed,  *  Hold  on !  —  switch 
offl  —  dry  up  a  minute  I  Here  comes  my  lawyer!'  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  antagonist  walking  up  toward  the  bar.  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
specimen  of  a  *  lawyer.*  He  wore  an  old  round-crowned  drab  hat,  with  a 
tow-string  tied  around  it  for  a  band,  with  a  short,  black  pipe  twisted  in  it,  and 
'  two-and-sixpence '  marked  in  figures  with  red  chalk  on  the  side.  He  had  « 
short  and  very  crooked  stick  over  his  shoulder,  on  which  were  suspended 
his  coat  and  *  jacket,'  and  his  brown  tow  trowsers  were  rolled  nearly  up  to 
his  knees,  and  he  was  without  shoes  or  stockings.  As  he  came  up  to  the 
table,  he  tossed  his  garments  off  from  his  stick,  wiped  his  steaming  face  witb 
a  dirty  red-and-yeilow  cotton  handkerchief^  and  then  *  opened '  upoii  the 
court  *  Sharp  practice  this,'  said  he,  '  to  let  a  young  Auburn  lawyer  come 
down  here  to  mystify  and  confuse  the  minds  of  plain  people  like  us,  and 
have  the  talk  all  his  own  way  I  What 's  been  a-goin'  on  ?  How  far  has  he 
got  ? '  I  rose  and  remarked  that  I  had  waited  more  than  a  reasonable  timei 
and  had  then  made  a  plain  statement  of  my  case  to  the  court  and  jury,  but 
that  I  would  now  recapitulate  my  argument,  which  I  at  once  proceeded  to 
do.  When  I  had  finished,  he  took  a  huge  quid  of  pig-tail  in  his  mouth,  aiid 
scarcely  deigning  a  look  at  me,  said  to  the  jury  :  *  Well,  there  —  that 's  all 
he 's  got  to  say  1  Now  /sha'  n't  say  nothing,  /know,  and  so  do  you^  that 
common  law  is  common  sense.  The  young  man  did  n't  think  we  had  'ither 
on  'em.  Ha  I  ha  I  —  guess  he  '11  find  he 's  mistaken !  I  leave  the  whole 
thing  to  you,  gentlemen.  You  won't  have  to  wait  long,  I  expect,  to  come  to 
a  decision.'  And  the  case  was  instantly  decided  against  me,'  said  the 
Governor,  *  although  as  clearly  in  favor  of  my  client  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.' 
Now  it  strikes  us  that  this  was  *  Sharp  Practice.'  It  was  too  *  plain  a  case ' 
to  the  pettifogger,  to  at  all  befog  the  jury  -  -  -  An  old  correspondent  in 
the  north  writes  us  as  foUows :  *And  so  glorious  John  Wilson,  the  JuprrBE 
ToNANs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  lost  from  our  literary  horizon  for  ever ! 
One  by  one,  the  resplendent  galaxy  of  British  genius  and  talent^ whose  bright- 
ness has  been  a  world's  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  last  sixty  years,  have 
disappeared ;  and  now  we  have  to  mourn  the  eclipse  of  Christopiier  North, 
the  many-sided  man  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  But  the 
present  century,  so  prodigal  of  remarkable  men,  has  produced  none  like 
North  ;  none  who  can  advance  even  a  shadowy  claim  to  his  wonderful  ver- 
satility of  thought,  or  the  fervid  sweetness  and  affluent  majesty  of  his  ideas, 
as  they  swept  on  with  the  grandeur  of  a  noble  river ;  none  whose  Protean 
fancy,  so  teeming  and  exuberant  in  its  riches  of  imagination^  that  it  seemed 
a  cammissariat  for  herds  of  the  smaller  fry  of  litterateurs^  and  set  whde 
regiments  of  them  up  in  a  brisk  and  flourishing  business.  His  astonishing 
*  Noctes,'  although  often  called  a  book,  is  no  book  after  all ;  it  is  rather  a 
cairn  of  diamonds,  sparkling  in*the  sun-light  —  the  sun-light  of  immortality ; 
for  they  present  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  creation, 
animate,  and  inanimate,  as  ill  a  mirror ;  not  indeed  as  they  appear  to  the 
outward  senses,  but  to  the  mi^id's  eye,  in  all  the  varying  moods  that  humanity 
simulates.     Genius  like  this  never  tires,  never  satiates:  it  carries  on  the  soul 
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in  a  stream  of  delight,  as  the  incense  of  the  morning  air  breathes  rapture  oa 
the  senses.  I  would  fain  recount  to  you  the  doings  of  his  early  days,  *  for 
Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy ; '  faih  tell  you  the  eccentric  fi*eak8  of  his  dawning 
manhood,  and  the  many  lofty  and  noble  achievements  of  his  more  mature 
years :  but  my  out-door  duties,  at  this  busy  season,  cry  trumpet-tongued  to 
have  done  scribbling ;  to  lay  down  the  pen  and  take  up  the  garden4ioe ;  for 
the  spring-blossoms  are  snowing  from  the  trees,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
beet  or  parsnip-seed  yet  in  the  ground.  Do  tell  our  excellent  friend  Redfield 
to  hurry  up  the  *Noctes.*  He  has  them  in  good  handSi  And  now  Gon 
bless  you,  and  good-night !  *  -  -  -  Mr.  K.  N.  Pepper  has  been  heard  from. 
We  thought  it  very  strange,  that  a  poet  like  himself,  whose  reputation  has 
become  so  thoroughly  established,  should  bo  content  to  repose  upon  his 
laurels.  His  relatives,  upon  whom  his  fame  is  reflected,  have  drawn  him 
from  his  temporary  retirement  The  subjoined  correspondence  is  both 
unique  and  explanatory : 

*2ibrth-l>emoBth^tie9  Four-Cornet^  Juns  90, 18H. 
^Mr.  Clark,  Editor: 

*  Sir  :  Since  your  fruitless  investigations  saying  that  you  hoped  the  sword  was 
not  sheathed  or  asking  if  the  sword  was  sheathed  meaning  my  friend  Mr.  Peppers 
pen  I  conclude.  I  have  now  made  up  my  mind  to  inform  yoi  definitely  relative  to 
that  Great  man. 

^^rsi:  I  may  say  that  I  adore  Mr.  Pepper's  genius  although  different.  I  am  as 
you  may  say  one  of  his  Antipodes.  I  am  his  friend.  I  and  Mr>  Pepper  have 
sprung  up  into  manhood's  ripening  Sheaf  side  by  side  and  called  ourselves  Friends 
from  earliest  infancy.  Sir.  He  has  been  a  blessing  to  me.  I  ^m  proud  to  have  been 
the  first  that  see  into  him,  and  I  discovered  mucb.  He  has  got  a  mind.  He  is 
playful  but  gloomy.  Humorous  but  solemn.  Simple  but  intricate.  Pathetic  but 
ridiculous.  Sir.  I  hand  you  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Pepper.  It  reveals  much  that  per- 
haps ought  to  be  sacred.  It  was  wrote  to  me  and  the  Autograph  is  genuine.  I 
would  not  lose  that  letter  for  five  dollars. 

'  I  send  it  because  it  contains  one  of  those  gems  that  have  so  delighted  astonished 
,and  entranced  the  civilized  worid.     It  is  peculiarly  Peppeeian. 

*  I  send  the  whole  letter  because  a  Gom  always  looks  better  in  a  setting.  His 
setting  is  wonderful. 

'  The  private  life  of  great  men  is  a  topic  at  once  interesting  and  good.  Grood 
because  it  invites  people  to  leave  busy  cares  and  live  as  they  live.  It  is  no  damage 
to  Mr.  Pepper  because  he  will  bo  deprived  of  the  Magazine  this  summer  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  within  fifty  miles  of  a  post-office.  He  will  not  therefore  see 
it.     But  excuse  me.     I  keep  you  from  the  rich  repast  in  store  for  your  mind. 

'  With  consideration.     Sir.  •  Yours.    P.  Pepper  Podd. 

'  P.  S.  You  will  notice  how  Mr.  Pepper's  poetic  mind  transfers  bodies  of  water, 
when  I  inform  vou  that  the  one  which  he  has  called  Pepper's  Lake*  is  but  six  rods 
in  width  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  depth.  Its  former  name  was  *  Mudsucker 
Pond.'  , 

*  0  the  powers  of  that  individual's  Genius  I  I  am  proud  that  any  part  of  my  name 
resembles  his  and  I  give  it  prominence  in  honor  of  him.  p.  p.  p.' 

*  *Tbat  something  mlgbt  sorre  to  perpetuate  QreataeM  and  be  the  Tristing-plaoe  for  Oenua.^ 
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<  <  Dbu  Peler:  '  '^^'^'' '»*•  <"**  ""■ 

' '  Wat  wood  jovL  thine  ef  you  shood  se  me  now !  Hear  i  am  a  rusty  katein  fur  awaj 
from  every  think,  by  the  side  of  a  loTly  expans  of  water  wich  as  i  hey  Ist  discoyerdito 
Beutis  &  doant  no  no  other  naim  i  aply  mi  own  cignacher  to  it. 

' '  Hayink  retyred  from  the  werld  for  a  sesun  to  comune  with  nacher  &  giv  mi  genus 
a  restin  spel,  i  liy  like  a  nancherite  al  aloan  by  miself  a-fishink  and  romink  and  sein 
the  things  gro.  i  doant  war  nothink  but  a  shert  and  pant,  as  hear  the  oloathink  is 
soopirfloous,  mi  baird  hesent  ben  teched  for  suthin  oyer  a  weak,  &  i  look  sayig  i  can  tel 
you.  but  0  how  trankil  i  am:  i  breth  now  &  slepe  cuiet.  ime  ganing  al  the  wile,  &  e^ 
i  doant  stop  soon  i  must  bi  a  noo  soot 

<  <  I  am  compOgink  a  Grate  Pome  mi  boy  bi  spels,  &  oncet  in  a  wile  i  thro  of  a  liUe 
'  feler,'  bi  way  of  yaryty.  mi  genus  is  eyer  a  stirink  &  kepes  me  oncumfortable  moast 
of  the  time  bi  resun  of  the  presher.  wat  it  wood  doo  efit  had  achans,  i  doan  no.  but 
tiie  consekensis  wood  be  dredful  to  ml  helth.  You  no  we  littery  men  air  trubled  a 
good  dele  with  pane  in  the  bowls  &c  4th.  0  how  i  delite  to  rize  with  the  son,  wen  the 
doo  is  onto  the  gras  &  walk  into  the  wouds  war  its  dry :  i  here  the  Berds  a-cherupink 
so  hapy  it  maiks  me  fele  bad,  &  i  ask  Wi  it  is  ime  so  meloncoUy  &  sad  ?  —  wi  Wo  kepes 
a-hangin  around  A  maiks  me  cary  his  cloke  ?  No  boddy  speks  so  I  anser  Genus,  theirs 
the  cecrit  o  wat  a  cus  wen  youy  got  too  much,  ef  i  had  a  litle  moor  ide  spine  away 
&  finaly  di.  as  it  is  i  am  very  feble  so  i  fish  and  dyit  strong,  &  rome  intwo  the  darknis 
of  the  ainshen  forist.  Tou  smil  &  thine  of  Musketer.  but  you'm  rong.  musketer  is 
a  blesing  ef  properly  took,  doan't  the  scrachin  maik  you  onhapy,  &  aint  onhapines 
the  food  of  genus  ?  wi,  i  am  so  onmindfle  i  let  him  bite  and  scasly  doo  nothink,  ownly 
i  hey  swoar  to  thine  seeh  a  apetiat  is  denid  to  hewman  Bings.  musketer  must  liy.  he 
is  the  part  of  profidens  as  bites,  &  nothink  wateyer  ken  chaing  him  but  bringin  him  up 
bi  hand,    xkews  the  goak. 

*  *  i  inkerd  a  naxident  wile  saling  onto  the  laik  the  other  day.  i  wos  lyng  onto  mi  ores 
in  the  senter  of  the  laik  a-dremink  of  faim  &c4th,  k  wile  so  doink  i  fel  intwo  a  depe 
study — also  shalow  water,  wich  wos  mity  fortinat  want  it  ?  i  waded  out  sloly,  thinoink 
wat  a  nar  escaip  it  wos  k  thougt  ef  it  wos  deper  eny  wars  nerer  the  shoar  ide  bi  a  li^ 
preseryr. 

*  *  Wile  reclinink  onto  the  bang,  adryink  miself  bi  the  son,  the  mews  caim  sudently  k 
I  eompoged  the  folowink  lins : 

*'^  9    JKa    S'itlc    Itous 

"A      PRUNTINO       ONTO      THE      LAIK. 

*  *  O  Hous  althow  you  spek  not 
i  spek  k  Bay  you  Bhaa't  bo  forgot 
AUhow  you'm  nothink  but  IxwdB 
k  of  gold  havent  no  hords 
likewais  no  windos  xsept  1 
Lite  In  the  bao  to  let  in  tbe  son 
•  (being  war  1  slepe  k  sta  wen  it  ranee) 

f  must  say  lye  tooc  no  panes 
Too  consele  mi  afeckshnn  for  your  preeinka. 
o  no  althow  jovhaa.  a  hot,  your  f^n  thlncs 
a  Palis  wood  be  Inconvenyent 
Becaws  no  1  UkeB  too  be  cent 
Wen  hee  trrd  np  3  or  4  par  stares 
too  bed.    hes  got  other  afUrs 
Too  fiftteg  him  onto  the  Ist  floar. 

*  o  no,  dere  Hons  amblshnn  is  ore, 
&  I  liy  in  yon  contented  as 
The  CiSAR  doB  in  his  largest  glas 
Palis  wiU  cost  2000  dolars. 
So  it  is  alosw    nachers  soolers 
lem  how  too  be  hapy  evry  ware 
Wen  trubl  cams  Uia  doant  cair 
But  fle  away  too  tbe  wonds 
ds  git  setled.    who  wants  goods 
or  muny  wei^he  may  git  dieted 
k  hay  al  his  napines  defbted 
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■ —  ■  _        ^.  - 

Bi  pating  his  troftt  into  Prinsis 
h  other  tirans  as  doant  setle  there  biznis. 
'  No,  dere  Hons,  giT  me  nacher  and  you 
&  ile  tndyll  this  werld  threw 
a-flshink  ds  romink,  ik  compogink  potry 
A  may  i  bo  at  Hoam  wen  i  dl 

• 

' '  Wat  do  you  thine  of  that  last  line,  aint  it  huj.  that's  orig;inIey  mi  boy.  Cknus 
dwels  into  that  line,  but  i  must  stop  a-ritink.  rite  too  me  al  about  Nickbrbockbr 
Ac4tb.  it  doant  cum  hear,  i  wunder  ef  its  stoped  ik-publishinlc.  1  havent  rote  for  it 
(br  a  goud  wile. 

'  'Now  mi  boy  be  cairful  of  your  heltb  k  ans^  this  imeditly. 

"^  *  'from  your  frend, 

"K.  N.  Peppkr." 
Matchless,  matchless,  Pepper  and  Podd  I  -  -  -  One  of  the  late  Rock-Island 
and  Samt-ANTHONT^s  Falls  excursionists,  speaking  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  in 
a  metropolitan  journal,  awards  it  the  palm  over  the  Hudson.  He  pronounces 
its  bluffs  *  more  beautiful  than  the  Palisades,'  and  *  allows,'  as  thej  say  in 
Philadelphia,  that  *  no  river  in  America  is  so  rich  in  all  the  elements  of 
beauty  as  the  Mississippi.'  Dear  Sir,  *  ihh  won't  do  I '  Let  us  hare  no  such 
treason  to  our  noble  river.  "Would  that  you  could  look  off,  as  we  have  been 
looking  for  the  last  hour,  upon  the  scene  which  spreads  out  before  us,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  its  widest  part.  "We  doubt  whether  there 
is  such  another  view  in  America  —  certainly  not  on  the  Mississippi  —  as- 
suredly not  on  the  Hudson  itself.  The  Tappaan-Zee  spreads  out  beneath 
us,  an  inland  sea  of  rarest  beauty.  Clouds  and  sun-light  chequer  its  broad 
bosom ;  upward  of  eighty  sail,  and  four  picturesque  villages  upon  its  eastern 
bank,  are  in  sight ;  gay  steamers,  with  flaunting  flags,  pass  and  re-pass  every 
hour;  the  moimtains,  Mike  holy  towers,  hold  communion  with  the  sky '  on 
the  north  and  north-west ;  while  to  the  south,  the  clear,  pale-blue  *  Snake- 
Hill,'  rises  from  the  prairie-causeway  between  Newark  and  New-York, 
between  the  beholder  and  which  spreads  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Hackensack 
and  the  Passaic,  dotted  with  rich  &rms,  meadows,  *  clump's '  of  forest,  grain- 
fields,  shining  streams,  with  the  village  of  Paterson  glimmering  white  on  the 
south-western  verge.  This  is  one  view  on  the  Hudson,  Mr.  Excursionist, 
and  you  saw  nothing  more  lovely  in  your  long  journey  of  some  three  thou- 
sand miles.  But  hear  what  Geoffrey  Crayon,  directly  over  the  watery  way 
from  us,  says  of  our  noble  river,  in  one  of  his  *  Crayon  Papers '  in  the 
Knickerbocker.  Many  of  our  present  readers,  who  were  not  our  subscribers 
fifteen  years  ago,  will  read  it  with  interest,  and  those  who  were,  will  peruse 
it  again  with  renewed  pleasure : 

'  I  THANK  God  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  1  I  think  it  an  invaluable 
advantage  to  be  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  ^rand  and  noble 
object  in  nature ;  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friendship  with  it;  we  in 
a  manner  ally  ourselves  to  it  for  life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affections, 
a  rallving-pomt,  to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings.  'The  things  which  we 
have  learned  in  our  childhood/  says  an  old  writer,  *grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite 
themselves  to  it.'  So  it  is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  earlj  days : 
they  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  I  fancy  I  can  trace 
much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  own  heteroveneous  compound,  to  my  early 
companionship  with  this  glorious  river.  In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  T 
used  to  clothe  it  with  moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  its  frank, 
bold,  honest  character;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  trath.  Here  was  no  specious, 
smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand-btr  or  perfidious  rock ;  but  a  stream  deep 
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as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with  honorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its  waves.  I 
gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow ;  ever  straight  forward.  Once,  indeed, 
it  turns  aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  bj  opposing  mountains ;  but  it 
struggles  bravclj  through  them,  and  immediately  resumes  its  straightforward  march. 
Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem  of  a  good  man's  course  through  life :  ever  simple,  open, 
and  direct ;  or  if,  overpowered  bj  adverse  circumstances,  he  deviate  into  error,  it  is  but 
momentary ;  he  soon  recovers  his  onward  and  honorable  career,  and  continues  it  to  the 
end  of  his  pilgrimage.  •  •  •  The  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  m^  first  and  last 
love ;  and  alter  all  my  wanderings,  and  seeming  infidelities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  heart- 
felt preference  for  it  over  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  world.  I  seem  to  catch  new  life,  as  I 
bathe  in  its  ample  billows,  and  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  its  hills.  It  is  true,  the 
romance  of  youtn  is  past,  that  once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  no  lonjger 
picture  an  Arcadia  in  every  green  vfdley ;  nor  a  fairy-land  among  the  distant  mountains, 
nor  a  peerless  beauty  in  every  viMa  gleaming  among  the  trees ;  but  although  the  illu- 
sions of  youth  have  faded  ^m  the  mndscape,  the  recollections  of  departed  years  and 
departed  pleasures  shed  over  it  the  mellow  charm  of  evening  sun-shine.' 

A  noble  picture  of  a  noble  river  t  -  -  -  Het^i^^ARetortviith  Iceinit:* 
*An  old  chap  residing  near  here,  who  might  be  classed  as  of  the  genus  ^Sca* 
loMxi/g^  who  was  too  lazy  to  work,  but  picked  up  a  living  by  pettifogging, 
and  other  means  more  or  less  equivocal,  was  caught  by  a  neighbor  with  a 
rail  on  his  back,  which  he  had  just  appropriated  from  said  neighbor's  fence 
for  fire-wood.  *  Hallo  I  you  old  scoundrel !  — what  are  you  stealing  my  fence 
for? '  was  the  salutation  he  received  from  the  owner.  The  old  fellow  turned 
round,  rested  one  end  of  the  rail  on  the  ground,  and  replied,  without  the 
least  embarassment :  ^  I  a  n't  such  an  ahnighty  sight  older  than  you  are,  you 
meddling  old  fool ! '  Then,  deliberately  shouldering  the  raO,  he  carried  it 
home.  Slightly  the  *  wrong  tack ! '  -  -  -  Many  thanks  to  our  Boston 
friend,  who  sets  us  right  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  the  lines  which  we 
attributed  to  Tannahill,  in  our  notice  of  ^  Scotia^ b  Ba/rd»y  in  the  April 
KmcKEBBOCKER,  Commencing : 

'  Farewell,  ye  hills  of  glorious  deeds, 

And  streams  renowned  in  song ;  "^ 

Farewell,  ye  bUthesome  braes  and  meads 
Our  hearts  have  loved  so  long !  * 

The  beautiful  and  feeling  effusion  in  question  was  by  Thomas  Pringle,  by 
whom  they  were  written  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  South-Africa,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  the  *•  Lays  of  Home  and  Fatherland^  in  *  Chaubers'  Mis- 
cellany,' but  were  first  published  in  Blackwood,  of  which  Pringle  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  for  some  time  editor.  The  beautiful  poem  entitled  *  Timers 
Ghanges^^  we  are  farther  informed  by  our  obliging  friend,  is  not  by  Praed, 
(it  is  attributed  to  Praed,  however,  by  our  friend  Dr.  Griswold,  in  his 
*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England,')  but  by  *  Delta,'  (Moir,)  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  in  which  work  it  appeared  in  August,  1826.  It  is  difiQcult  always 
to  be  correct  in  such  matters.  -  -  -  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  at  Num- 
ber Eighty-Five  Chambers-street,  closely  adjoining  the  Irving-House,  issues 
monthly  what  he  doubtless  considers  a  business  circular,  but  which,  beside, 
is  in  reality  an  exceedingly  readable  and  pleasant  journal  of  eight  pages- 
beautifully  executed,  by  Gray,  and  embellished  with  a  charming  vignette- 
head,  from  the  fruitful  and  facile  brain  and  pencil  of  Darley.  Himself  a 
long-established  wine-merchant,  of  experienced  and  delicate  taste,  and  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  every  branch  of  his  business,  he  is  well  qualified  to 
treat  of  the  subjects  to  which  his  sheet  —  a  proper  pendant  to  his  extensive 
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establishment,  and  a  useful  exponent  of  its  choice  stores  —  will  be  devoted. 
The  following  outlines  indicate  the  Intention  and  scope  of  the  *  Wine-Press : ' 

*  Some  account  of  the  cultiyatioD  of  the  grape  in  different  countries ;  some  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  yine  in  Europe,  its  past  history  and  present  decline  •  the  rising 
interests  of  a  new  and  raluable  addition  to  our  home  products,  soon  to  be  estimated  by 
millions_of  dollars ;  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  at  the  West  and  South;  with  sucu 
statistics  as  are  valuable  and  reliable,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting,  no  matter  in 
what  manner  presented.  Brief  histories  of  rare  and  curious  old  wines ;  hints  in  r^;ard 
to  treatment ;  rules  adopted  by  those  of  most  experience ;  and  such  suggestions  gene- 
rally as  may  be  useful.  Both  in  the  domestic  economy,  and  in  the  larger  operations  of 
busmess,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  find  a  plaoe  in  this  record.  Such  condiments,  also, 
as  give  a  relish  to  the  table ;  the  olive,  and  olive-oil ;  pat^&s  and  fanciful  edibles ;  s^ars : 
teas  and  coffee ;  and  whatever  else  tends  to  make  up  the  sum  of  daily  enjoyment,  will 
be  treated  of  in  appropriate  paragraphs. 

'The  grand  ola  prejudices  that  surround  with  an  invisible  halo  the  memory  of 
departed  wines  shall  to  as  much  respected  as  the  cobwebs  that  announce  their  anti- 
quity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  merits  of  wines  less  aged,  and  of  less  reputation,  but 
of  real  value,  shall  not  be  overlooked.  Information  in  reffard  to  these  matters  will  be 
presented  as*  clearly  and  explicitly  as  possible.  Plain  dealing  will  justify  itself  and 
popular  taste  is  its  earliest  indorser. 

The  present  number  contains,  among  other  interesting  articles,  a  '  History 
of  Longworth's  Catawba  Wines,'  of  which  Mr.  Cozzens  is  agent,  a  chapter 
upon  *  Wine-Glasses,'  descriptions  of  rare  and  curious  wines,  brandies,  etc., 
etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  'mixtures.'  -  -  -  *At  one  place,'  writes  an  Ohio 
friend  *  where  I  was  visiting,  they  are  famous  fishermen  and  famous  Methodists. 
A  well-known  reTival  preacher  bad  been  laboring  with  but  little  apparent, 
success  in  the  neighborhood  for  several  weeks ;  all  the  apparent  results  of 
his  efforts  being  the  getting  of  a  few  quite  young  persons  upon  the  anxious- 
seats.  I  was  asking  *  Jem,'  the  colored  boy  at  the  stable,  one  day,  how  they 
were  getting  along  at  the  camp-meeting,  when  he  said :  *  They  ain't  doin* 
much.  They've  only  caught  a  few  «Ai7i^«  for  bait  I'  -  -  -  Evert  true 
artist  will  understand  and  feel  the  merit  and  sentiment  of  the  ^Farewell  to  my 

Studio : ' 

*  GooD-BTB  my  Studio  !  ere  we  part. 
Let  me  address  thee.    Dumb  thou  art, 
But  yet  in  thy  still  eloquence  I  find 
A  tomeihing  glowing,  as  if  full  of  mind. 
^  Thy  window,  looking  on  the  upper  air, 

Caught  not  the  light  to  gild  the  costly  stuff 
That  Wealth  spr^ds  all  around  with  vulgar  care. 

'  Thy  walls  are  barren,  like  a  leafless  tree, 
And  melancholy  broods  o'er  you  and  me ; 
Still,  down  the  vista  of  the  toiling  past, 
I  see  those  shining  hours  that  linS:  me  to  thee  fast 
The  quiet  liffht  that  through  my  window  came 
Oft  seemed  the  halo  of  a  deathless  fome; 
And  when  it  vanished  with  the  evening  shade, 
I  thought  that  it  and  I  were  in  oblivion  laid. 
But  yet  again  the  promised  morning  broke. 
And,  like  that  statue  which  at  sun-nse  spoke, 
I  felt  the  lustre  o'er  mv  doubting  heart, 
And  woke  from  toils  of  life,  to  dreams  of  glorious  Art. 
I  may  have  failed  —  liave  fiiiled,  as  others  nil, 
Mv  brothers  in  the  martyrdom  of  thought ; 
Tney  too  have  seen  the  slowing  planets  pale. 
And  ends  die  out  that  they  in  vain  had  sought 

'  Now,  step  by  step,  I  see 
The  distance  darkening  round  my  mystic  way. 
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But  I  tread  firml j  on.    So  let  it  be : 

Night's  solemn  rest  succeeds  the  struggling  dsj, 

And  I  shall  sleep  for  ever ;  and  no  more 

The  music  of  my  dun-deep  hopes  shall  come 

To  bear  me  from  that  all-roreetting  shore, 

Where  Dbath  is  peace,  and  Qie  dim  grave  is  home.* 

There  is  oyidently  deep  feeling  here.  -  -  -  Auovq  all  our  American  institu- 
tions, there  is  none  better  befitting  a  great]  and  growing  republic  than  The 
Strawberry,  And  how  abundant  is  that  delicious  fruit  just  at  this  nick  of 
time!  On  the  yerdant  western  slope  above  the  Tappaan-Zee,  where  we 
respire  this  lovely  June  morning,  the  whole  air  is  redolent  of  them,  even 
over-powering  the  sweet  scents  of  the  white  and  purple  clover.  Whole  fiMds 
around  us,  down  among  the  grass,  are  half-red  with  them.  And  pleasant  it 
^'as,  just  now,  to  go  out  with  a  three- year-old  little  boy,  and  pick  the  red, 
melting  fruit,  and  drop  the  berries  into  his  rosy  mouth  —  not  the  *  hull '  of 

*  em,  for  that  half  you  retain  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  as  you  propel 
the  other  through  the  portals  of  the  small,  seed-pearl  teeth.  The  fingers 
with  which  we  scribble  *  drop  frankincense '  at  this  moment,  so  all-pervading 
is  the  scent  of  the  delicious  strawberry.  Our  friend,  *  The  Colonel,'  upon 
the  choice  garden  of  whose  fine  mansion  we  look  down,  a  garden  *  full  of 
all  manner  of  fruits,'  *  rises  and  flutters '  when  this  luscious  fruit  is  men- 
tioned ;  for  such  specimens,  (and  in  the  most  luxurious  abundance)  as  he 
can  boast,  *  you  shall  not  find  elsewhere.'  As  an  evidence  of  which,  we 
may  mention,  that  we  were  presented  with  a  single  berry  yesterday,  by  his 
accomplished  lady,  just  one  half  of  which  satisfied  ^the  appetite,  and  we 
threw  the  other  moiety  away.  But  it  was  a  strawberry,  we  should  add,  of 
an  unuusually  large  size.  -  -  -  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  perceive  that 
the  *  Cosmopolitan  Art  and  Literary  Association^^  advertised  on  the  last 
page  of  the  cover  of  the  last  and  present  numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
meets  with  high  commendation  from  the  public  press  throughout  the  Union. 
Our  friend  and  correspondent,  the  poet  Saxe,  in  his  *  Burlington  (  Vt.)  Sen- 
tinely  *  gives  mouth'  to  the  general  voice,  when  he  remarks,  in  one  of  his 
terse  editorials :  *  We  venture  to  say  that  no  similar  or  equally  useful  pro- 
ject for  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  Literature  and  Art  was  ever 
devised  in  this  country.  The  difference  between  this  and  every  other  plan 
that  we  have  yet  seen  is  this :  The  subscriber  gets  th^e/ull  value  of  his  money 
at  the  startj  with  a  chance  for  a  high  premium  beside.  One  word  more. 
We  personally  know  Mr.  Derby,  the  Actuary,  and  can  assure  the  public 
that  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  enterprise,  is  associated  with  men  of  honor, 
and  will  see  that  the  promises  of  the  Association  are  most  rigidly  fulfilled.' 
This  high  praise  is  very  justly  deserved.  -  -  -  *An  acquaintance  of  mine, 
after  residing  in  the  country  some  time,  recently  removed  to  your  city.  One 
of  his  little  girls,  who  was  very  fond  of  milk,  on  asking  for  a  drink  of  her 
favorite  beverage,  was  told  that  there  were  no  cows  in  the  city,  and  that  she 
must  wait  for  the  milk-man.  When  the  milk  came,  after  taking  a  long 
draught,  she  said,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  decided  disapprobation, 

*  Mother,  I  do  n't  think  milk-man's  milk  is  half  as  good  as  cow's  milk ! ' 
There  is  a  biting  satire  in  this  *hit.'  -  -  -   Mro-WAY  between  New-York  and 
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Binghamton,  on  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad,  is  *  Mast-Hope,'  and  there- 
about is  an  Hotel,  kept  by  that  prince  of  caterers  and  *  good-fellows,'  *  Lofd 
Clifton  Hat.t-,*  formerly  of  the  old  *  Phoenix,'  in  the  lovely  county- town  ol 
Broome.  A  better-appointed  establishment,  or  one  more  luxurious  in  all 
particulars,  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  road.  The  table  is  supplied,  among 
all  other  luxuries  of  the  season,  with  the  delicious  trout  and  pickerel,  so 
abundantly  caught  in  the  near  neighborhood;  the  house  is  beautifully 
secluded,  in  a  lovely  sylvan  region ;  is  elegantly  furnished,  and  its  baths, 
cool  sleeping-rooms,  ample  parlors,  billiard-room  and  bowling  alley,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  either  for  comfort  or  recreation.  -  -  -  Juluen 
is  *going,  going,  gone '  almost,  from  among  us ;  but  his  memory  lingers, 
and  will  linger  long  in  our  midst  As  ^  Punch  '  sang,  when  he  left  London 
for  Paris,  some  years  ago : 

*  Farewell,  the  cornet-i-piston.  the  shrill  flute 
Ear-piercing  ophicleide,  and  all  —  farewell  I 
Farewell  the  massive  drum,  the  big  trombore* 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  promcnat  e  concerts ! 
And  jou,  ye  brazen  serpents,  whose  rude  tl  roats 
The  immortal  Cartlitch's  clamors  counteifeit. 
Farewell !  —  Jullien's  occupation  *8  gone !' 

Go  and  see  him  while  he  doe»  stay.  -  -  -  Very  deeply  did  we  regret  our 
inability  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kind  invitation  sent  us  by  the  committee 
to  join  the  recent  *  Chicago  and  Rock-Island  Excurdon,^  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  last  link  in  the  railroad  line  between  the  eastern  Atlantic  and 
the  Mississippi.  We  labored  early  and  late  to  effect  the  much-desired 
object,  *'  lest  by  any  means  we  should  come  short  of  it ; '  but  we  did  *•  come 
short  of  it,  nevertheless,  *  and  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  Joining 
the  delightful  excursion  —  not  without  many  an  inward  murmur,  as  we  saw, 
from  our  eyrie  on  the  Hudson,  on  a  pleasant  June  morning,  the  cars  rushing 
along  toward  the  North  and  West,  filled  with  our  happy  friends  and  con* 
temporaries.  How  we  longed  to  see  a  prairie,  *like  the  round  ocean,  girdled 
with  the  sky ; '  the  great  *  J?  ather  of  Waters ; '  and  to  take  the  hands  of 
numerous  friends  and  correspondents,  in  the  towns  and  along  the  rivers  of 
the  great,  unvisited  West  I  But  we  must  *  bide  our  time,'  if,  happily,  such 
an  opportunity  shall  ever  occur  again.  -  -  -  *A  professional  friend,' writes 
a  new  correspondent,  who  dates  from  the  AsTOR-House,  *  of  somewhat  dili^i- 
dated  fortunes,'  from  his  own  account,  writes  me  the  following  pithy  letter : 

*  *Dkas  Bn:  A  post-mortem  examination  of  past  ealamides  Is  by  no  means  agreeable:  jet  I 
most  disinter  one,  and  bring  to  jonr  notice.    Ton  will  recollect,  tiiat  for  some  dilovian  concern, 

old  Blvb-Jat,  aU^  M n,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  me.    He  sold  it  to  N.  F.  H s,  and 

H assigned  to  yon ;  and  we  agreed  it  should  be  s^sfled  on  my  conveying  to  yon  a  lot  near 

B 's.    I  made  tiie  conveyance,  but  there  was  some  informality  in  the  acknowledgment  of  an 

earlier  conveyance,  and  what  became  of  the  deed  or  the  lot,  I  have  no. knowledge.  I  am  now 
anzions  to  have  the  Judgment  discharged  of  record.  It  is  a  lien  on  nothing  under  heaven,  and 
never  will  be ;  for  in  truth,  I  am  so  poor  I  do  not  make  a  shadow  when  the  sun  shines,  and  my 
bones  stick  into  the  chair  I  sit  in,  like  a  fork.  Yet  the  Judgment  is  a  scare-crow  in  my  way,  and  I 
want  it  satisfied,  while  we  are  here  in  the  flesh.  Old  debts  are  worse  than  original  sins ;  for  they 
remain  in  fiill  force  after  the  most  sincere  repentance.  In  remitting  this  one,  have  no  fear  that  you 
will  'strain  the  quality  of  mercy.'  E.  M .' 

They  *  let  him  slide ! '    -    -    -    We  are  ashamed  to  own  that  we  had 
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forgotten  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  lines, 
•7%^  Star  arid  Lily^  copied  into  the  *  Gossip '  of  a  late  number.  *  Come  to 
think  of  it,'  who  else  could  have  written  it  ? '  -  -  -  There  is  a  sign  in  a  very 
ambitious  village  not  sixty  miles  from  Gotham,  which  reads  very  distinctly, 
in  large  letters,  *  Meat  Market  : '  and  underneath,  in  very  small  letters, 
AUOy  all  hinds  of  Sausages  f\jnu8  latter  strikes  us  as  being  decidedly 
suggestive.  -  -  -  *  The  Armenia '  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and 
painted,  and  has  commenced  her  regular  trips  to  Albany  as  a  day-boat, 
leaving  New- York  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  seven  o'clock, 
A.M.  A  pleasanter  trip  could  not  be  taken  out  of  our  swarming  metropolis 
than  on  this  well-appouited,  well-ofQcered  steamer,  along  the  matchless 
scenery  of  the  majestic  Hudson.  -  -  -  *  Sharp  Practice  in  Erie ; '  *  My 
Cousin  Tom's  Small  Pox;'**A  Rebuke  of  Washington  Harpies;'  *  Faint 
Recollections  of  an  Old  Rope-Walk ; '  four  and  a  half  pages  of  care- 
fully-culled *  Children's  Gossip^  from  abundant  stores;  with  several  notices 
of  new  publications,  are  among  the  articles  in  type,  but  are  unavoidably  omit' 
ted  from  the  present  number.  -  -  -  A  newly-imported  Dutchman, 
having  enlisted  in  the  service  at  a  military  station  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
New-York,  was  one  evening  placed  on  guard.  Seeing  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
approaching,  he  challenged  them  with,  *  Who  gomes  dare? '  *  Friends,  with 
the  countersign.'  *  Veil,  if  you  ish  frents,  and  knows  as  ^Futler*  is  de 
gounter-sign,  de  gounter-sign  ish  gorrect.  Pass,  frents,  mit  de  gounter- 
sign  I '  -  -  -  ^The  Morning  Glory'  is  the  title  of  a  little  paper,  published 
and  edited  by  two  or  three  little  boys,  at  Ogdensburgh,  in  this  State.  We 
like  to  see  such  enterprise  and  ambition  among  lads,  and  are  glad  to  extend 
a  welcome  to  their  juvenile  sheet.  Its  selections  are  quite  various  and 
spicy.  -  -  -  A  lfttle  girl,  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  discovered,  a  short  time  since,  lying  dead  upon  the  lake  shore, 
about  one  mile  south  of  the  City  Hall  in  Chicago,  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  The  following  is  from  an  evening  journal  of  that  city, 
and  may  be  well  perpetuated  as  a  specimen  of  *Irish  Coronership'  of  a 
goodly  city  with  seventy  thousand  *  enlightened  inhabitants' ; 

•Statb  of  Illinoiss,  ) 
Cook  County.         ) 

<At  an  inquisition  taken  for  the  pe^el  of  the  State  of  Illinoise  and  county  of  Cook, 
this  26th  daj  a.  d.  1854  before  Mr  Austin  HYnes  Coroner  of  said  county  of  Cook  upon 
the  view  of  the  body  of  a  Female  Child,  name  unknown  then  and  lying  dead  upon  the 
oaths  of  Twelve  Good  and  Lawful  Men  of  the  peopel  of  the  Said  State  and  County  of 
Cook,  and  When  and  who  the  said  came  to  his  or  she  came  to  her  death  We  the  Jury 
do  say  We  the  Jurors  do  Agree  The  Body  came  to  her  Death  by  death  unknown.' 

This  beats  us  of  *  the  East ! '  -  -  -  We  hope  the  ^Masonic  Register  cmd 
Gazette  of  NewSy  a  weekly  journal  recently  commenced  in  this  city,  will  be 
well  sustained  by  the  great  and  honorable  fraternity  to  whose  interests  it 
will  be  devoted.  It  promises  at  the  outset  to  deserve  patronage.  The  second 
number  shows  a  little  carelessness  in  proof-reading,  which  should  be 
amended  hereafter.  If  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Most  Worship- 
ful Grand-Master  of  New-York,  has  not  sadly  changed  his  literary  style  since 
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he  used  to  write  for  the  Knickbbbocksr,  he  nerer  could  have  pronounced 
some  of  the  sentences  which  purport  to  he  quoted  from  an  address  which  he 
recently  deliyered    Errors  of  the  press  they  are,  undoubtedly. 


ISxitt  Kotftcf  pf  Kete    ^ttblicttioiif . 

Bbnton*8  'Thibtt  Tbabs'  Vibw'  of  thb  American  Gotbiinkbnt.  — In  advance  of  an 
extended  review  of  this  very  able  work,  when  it  shall  have  been  completed,  we  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  character.  Its  title,  however,  convejrs  this,  so 
fiir  as  a  mere  title  can:  '  Thirty  Tears*  View:  or^  a  History  of  the  Working  of  (he  AnU" 
rican  Oovenwient  for  Thirty  Teare^  from  1820  to  1850.  The  contents  of  the  work  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Congress  debates,  the  private  papers  of  General  Jackson,  and 
the  speeches  of  ex-Senator  Bknton,  including  his  actual  view  of  men  and  aifiurs :  toge- 
ther with  historical  notes  and  illustrations,  and  some  notice  of  eminent  deceased  con- 
temporaries. The  distinguished  'Senator  of  Thirty  Tears,*  to  whose  experience  and 
experienced  pen  the  American  public  will  be  indebted  for  this  valuable  addition  to  our 
annals,  sets  forth,  briefly  but  clearly,  the  motives  for  writing  the  work,  his  own  quali- 
fications for  the  task,  the  scope  of  the  publication,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 
In  the  first  place,  he  remarks:  'Justice  to  the  men  with  whom  I  acted,  and  to  the 
cause  in  which  we  were  engaged,  is  my  chief  motive  for  engaging  in  this  work.  A 
second  motive  is  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  our  republican  form  of  government  in 
after-ages,  by  showing  its  working  through  a  long  and  eventful  period ;  working  well 
all  the  time,  and  thereby  justifying  the  hope  of  its  permanent  good  operation  in  all  time 
to  come,  if  maintained  in  its  purity  and  integrity.'  As  to  Senator  Brnton's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  he  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  whole  time  of 
which  he  writes ;  an  active,  buHnsee  member,  attending  and  attentive ;  in  the  confidence 
of  half  the  administrations,  and  a  close  observer  of  the  others;  he  had  an  inside  view 
of  transactions  of  which  the  public  only  saw  the  outside,  and  of  many  of  which  the 
two  sides  were  very  different:  <he  'saw  tiie  secret  springs  and  hidden ^ machinery  by 
which  men  and  parties  were  to  be  moved,  and  measures  promoted  or  thwarted ;  saw 
patriotism  and  ambition  at  their  respective  labors,  and  was  generally  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them.'  The  writer  did  not  propose  to  himself  '  a  regular  history,  but  a 
political  work,  to  show  the  practical  working  of  the  government,  and  to  speak  of  men 
and  events  in  subordination  to  that  desire,  and  to  illustrate  the  character  of  institutions 
which  are  new  and  complex,  the  first  of  their  kind,  and  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
worid  are  now  fixed.'  It  will  surprise  the  American  reader  to  find,  in  the  first  volume, 
so  much  that  seems  new,  because  it  is  so  old,  yet  so  replete  with  interest  in  the  history 
and  progress  of  his  country.  It  is  the  author's  avowed  ambition  to  '  make  a  veracious 
work,  reliable  in  its  statements,  candid  in  its  conclusions,  just  in  its  views,  and  which 
contemporaries  and  posterity  may  read  without  fear  of  being  misled.'  A  very  spirited 
portrait  of  Senator  Benton — (a  most  striking  resemblance,  by  the  by,  to  the  late  Lotus 
Phiuppb,  of  France) — fronts  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume. 

'  The  Sacred  Circle  '  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  monthly  magazin^  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  '  the  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them '  who  hold  to  the  mystery  of  '^Sjr^ 
riiital  ManifeetaUaru.*  It  is  conducted  by  three  editors — Judge  Edmonds,  Dr.  Dkxteri 
and  0.  G.  Warren.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  the  ablest  exponent  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  which  it  is  to  treat.  It  may  be  assumed,  too,  judging  fh>m  the  first  num- 
ber, that  those  who  may  diffier  fh>m  the  editors,  and  who  cannot  as  yut '  see  through 
their  glasses,'  will  be  treated  with  courtesy,  and  with  the  best  show  of '  argument '  that 
can  be  commanded.  As  to  the  style  of  argumentation,  we  would  suggest  the  eschewing 
of  the  dialogue  form.    This  setting  up  an  interiocutor,  a  '  man  of  straw,'  and  putting 
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your  own  words  into  his  mouth,  and  thus  defeating,  or  assuming  to  defeat,  his  proposi- 
tions, is  a  '  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,'  and  is  very  seldom  effectiye.    There  is  some 
Tery  &ir  poetry  in  '  The  Cirde,'  of  which  the  *  Liaut  to  One  Departed  *  may  serre  as  an 
example: 

'  Do  not  forget  me,  thoagh  a  world  diyidee  us ; 

Hold  to  that  memory  which  is  of  love ; 
Let  UB  obey  the  gentle  hand  that  gnidee  us, 
To  that  blest  hoar  when  we  shaU  meet  above. 

*  Time  may  move  slowly — we  may  long  be  parted, 

And  clouds  and  sorrows  be  between  us  cast ; 
Bat  sare  I  am  the  trae  and  constant-hearted 
Will  yet  be  blest,  and  re&nite  at  last 

*  I  bear  my  earthly  sojoam  all  the  better, 

That  I  can  see  a  calmer  home  on  high ; 
I  bear,  my  saffering,  and  many  a  fetter, 
Becimse  they  only  last  until  I  die. 

*.I  look  to  meet  thee  at  the  glorious  portal, 

When  I  shall  step  into  the  world  of  light : 
That  thou  shalt  there  bestow  a  kiss  immorUu, 
Amid  the  angels  that  shall  glad  my  sight 

'  I  ne*e^  forget  thee — and  though  earthly  passion 
May  lead  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts  astray, 
There  is  within  the  eternal  inclination 
To  clasp  thee  to  my  heart,  and  clasp  for  aye ! 

*  Be  thou  still  near  me,  and  forget  me  never, 

Till  I  be  free,  and  meet  thy  glance  above, 
Then  may  our  sympathies  unite  for  ever, 
And  we  go  forth  upon  our  tasks  of  love.  b. 

RooBBs'  PoBMs.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Company,  of 
Boston,  for  a  very  beautiful  volume,  containing  the  ^Oomplete  Poetieal  Works  of  Samuel 
Rogers^  edited,  with  signal  ability,  by  Epes  Saboent,  Esq.,  who  has  furnished  an  excel- 
lent biographical  sketch,  replete  with  entertaining  personal  anecdote  and  authentic  and 
copious  notes.  What  Rogebs'  poetry  is,  it '  boots  not  now  to  say.'  He  is  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  noble  group  of  English  bards  of  the  present  century,  who  have  '  stamped 
their  genius  upon  the  rock  of  time.'  An  exquisite  portrait  of  the  venerable  poet  adorns 
tiie  volume.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  its  lineaments  instantly  recal  a  quaint  GABBBiL-ish  bust 
of  RoGEBS  that  adorns  the  mantel-piece  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Gboffbet  Gbaton, 
whose  charming  villa  gleams  among  the  rich  June  foliage  of  'Sunnyside,'  as  we  write, 
over  against  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  Tappaan-Zee. 

Wilson's  Essats  and  Miscellanies  :  Talfodbd.  —  The  lovers  of  'glorious  John  Wil- 
son,' now,  alas  I  no  longer  on  the  earth,  will  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  *■  Becreatioru  of 
Chrietopher  Norih^  just  published,  complete  in  one  volume,  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, AND  Ck)MPANT,  Bostou,  and  Mr.  Dbbbt,  New- York.  Who,  that  has  read,  will 
cease  to  remember  'Ghbistophbr  in  his  Sporting-Jacket,' and  ' in  his  Aviary'? — on 
mountain  and  on  moor,  in  highland  and  lowland ;  fishing  in  the  lochs  and  brooks,  or 
'chasing  the  wild-deer  and  following  the  roe,'  on  the  broad  hills  of  his  beloved  Scot- 
land ?  Then  the  tales  that  he  narrates,  the  deep  emotions  which  he  '  wreaks  upon 
expression,  his  trenchant  or  gentle  and  appreciative  criticism  —  who  could  excel  him 
in  all  these?  Of  such  characteristics  is  the  volume  before  us  fbll.  The  same  publishers 
have  issued  the  *OrUicaland  MUceUaneous  Writings  of  the  Author  of  *Ion,' '  with  addi- 
tional articles  never  before  published  in  this  country.  Both  volumes  are  embellished 
with  mezzo-tint  portraits  of  their  authors. 

'  The  Tent  and  the  Altab,  or  Sketches  from  Patriarchal  Life,'  is  a  recent  issue  fix>m 
the  press  of  Messrs.  John  P.  Jbwett  and  Com?ant,  Boston.  The  author  is  Rev.  John 
Gumming,  D.D.,  of  the  Scottish  National  Ghurch,  London.  He  sets  forth,  with  some 
degree  of  dramatic  effect^  for  one  of  his  sober-sided,  matter-of-fiict  nation,  the  maimer 
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[n  which  the  Christian  faith  *  was  developed  under  the  shining  tcutA,  and  irradiated  the 
holy  altars  which  the  world's  gray  &thers  raised  in  the  desert'  There  is  some  earnest 
and  forcible  writing  in  the  volume ;  and  we  would  instance  especially  the  thoughts  sag- 
4^ted  by  the  *  Death  of  Abraham/  in  the  division  entitled,  *The  Way  of  all  the  Earth,' 
as  being  simple  and  effective.  *  In  the  general,'  however,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  writer  is  a  good  deal  of  a  *  book-maker.'  His  epigraphs  at  the  heads  of 
his  chapters,  after  the  manner  of  the  old-fiishioned  novels,  and  the  frequent  poetical 
quotations,  '  l\iggcd  in  by  ear  and  horn,'  indicate  this,  we  think,  beyond  reasonable 
perad  venture.  Mr.  CuMMiNa  is  the  author,  also,  of  *  Sabbath  Morning  Headings  an  the 
Old  TestaTnentf'  by  the  same  publishers,  a  work  designed  to  explain  what  occasionally 
I>erplexes  the  ordinary  Christian  reader,  and  to  elucidate  such  passages  of  Scripture  as 
are  not  generally  familiar  or  accessible.  The  present  is  a  very  able  treatise  upon  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

Exposition  of  Spiritualism.  —  This  elaborate  volume,  by  Judge  J.  W.  Edmonds  and 
Dr.  Dexter,  of  this  city,  is  divided  into  three  *  Parts.'    The  first  consists  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  forcible  analysis  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr. 
Dexter,  through  whose  mediumship  the  book  has  been  given  to  the  public :  the  second 
is  a  faithful  record  of  numerous  interviews  with  spirits  claiming  to  be  Emancel  Swb> 
DBNBORG  and  Lord  Bacox,  wherein  they  give  philosophical  disquisitions  in  reply  to 
numerous  questions  respecting  the  life  of  spirits :  the  third  is  a  copious  Appendix, 
embracmg  the  experience  and  observation  of  Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadgb,  late  United  States 
Senator  and  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  together  with  the  similar  experience  of  several 
other  persons,  correspondence,  etc    It  will  be  admitted  by  all  readers  of  this  volume 
that  it  is  evidently  a  sincere  and  eamestly-writ^n  book.    We  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.    We  have  seen  trials  of  '  table-movings,'  '  rap- 
pings,'  etc.,  but  in  each  case  the  experiments  were  unsuccessful.    We  are  not  therefore 
to  assume,  however,  that  they  are  deceived,  before  whom  these  phenomena  haw 
repeatedly  been  enacted  with  the  most  astonishing  and  directly  opposite  results.    We 
know  men,  of  the  first  order  of  intellect,  who  are  the  firmest  believers  in  *  spiritual 
manifestations,'  and  made  so  from  actual  experience  and  observation. 

• 

*  The  Hydropathic  Physician.' — Messrs.  Fowlsbs  and  Wells  have  published  a  very 
portly  volume,  by  Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  thus  entitled.  It  purports  to  be  '  a  Ready  Pre- 
scriber  and  Hygienic  Adviser,'  with  reference  to  the  nature,  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  diseases,  accidents,  and  casualties  of  every  kind.  If  the  '  water-cure '  be 
indeed  what  it  is  here  claimed  that  it  is,  '  the  greatest  of  all  medical  improvements 
known  to  man ;  an  improvement  destined  not  only  to  make  the  members  of  communi- 
ties their  own  physicians  for  the  most  part,  but  to  mitigate,  in  an  unprecedented  man- 
ner, the  extent,  the  pains,  and  the  perils  of  disease ; '  then  will  the  volume  before  us 
prove  a  very  popular  one,  save,  perhaps,  among  those  professional  gentlemen  who 
would  rather  not  have  'every  man  his  own  physician.'  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
nearly  three  hundred  engravings,  one  series  of  which  gives  all  the  '  forms  and  shows  of 
things '  in  the  modus  operandi  of  water-cure  applications. 

Professor  Cleveland's  Milton.  — We  are  gratified,  but  not  sm*priscd,  to  learn,  that 
a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  edited  with  signal 
ability  by  Professor  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  of  Philadelphia,  has  already  been 
called  for  by  the  pubhc.  The  editor's  excellent  preliminary  dissertations,  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  and  admirably-arranged  index  to  the  subjects  of  'Paradise  Lost,' 
have  insured,  as  we  predicted  they  would,  this  well-deserved  success. 

Fanny  Fern's  'Fern-Leaves.'  —  Our  plain-spoken  friend  'Fanny  Fern,'  is  again 
before  the  public  with  another  budget  from  her  'Port-Folio.'  'Fanny'  irf  too  well 
known  to  require  heralding,  and  too  much  of  a  god-send  to  editors,  in  town  and  countn-, 
to  justify  quotation.  Her  previous  collection  met  with  extraordinary  success,  which 
will  serve  to  enhance  the  popularity  of  the  present.  The  engravings  (which  might, 
however,  have  been  more  numerous)  arc  very  creditable  specimens  of  wood-catting. 
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THE     LIFE    AND    CHARACTER    OF    WILLIAM    PITT 


.^»Y   A.    F.   PEBBT. 


OHAPTEK      SIXTn:      CONCLUSION. 

The  time  approached  for  Pitt  to  lay  down  his  office.  He  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  extend  to  Roman  Catholics  certain  political  privileges  which  they 
had  not  enjoyed.  This  he  said  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Ireland.  He  had 
made  no  pledge,  but  they  knew  this  to  be  his  opinion,  and  might  fairly 
expect  him  to  act  upon  it.  The  king,  regarding  such  an  act  of  grace 
toward  Catholics  incompatible  with  his  coronation-oath,  stubbornly 
refused  to  sanction  it,  and  Pitt,  equally  stubborn,  retired  from  office. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Pitt  is  one  which  writers  discuss  with 
varied,  and  sometimes  severe,  comments.  There  is,  indeed,  no  one 
cause  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  without  at  the  same  time  involving 
his  motives  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  in  a  degree  of  inconsistency. 
The  cause  above  stated  was  the  avowed,  and  probably  the  real  cause, 
if  the  event  must  be  assigned  to  a  single  cause.  But  there  were  many 
causes.  He  had  performed  some  sixteen  years  of  arduous  service  at  the 
head  of  the  administration.  The  greatest  dangers  to  the  state  had  been 
surmounted.  His  health  was  nearly  worn  out.  The  success  of  Bona- 
parte on  the  Continent  had  discouraged  his  allies,  and  peace  was  likely 
to  be  demapded  by  the  British  public.  So  far,  his  policy  had  been 
generously  sustained.  For  the  future,  every  thing  was,  in  the  Mature 
of  the  case,  imcertain.  He  turned  over  the  government  to  his  friend 
Addington,  and  retired. 

There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  impute  to  him  those  small  and 
cunning  calculations  of  the  results  of  this  step  which  are  so  often  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  him.  They  are  every  way  unlike  Pitt.  It  was 
a  very  natural  proceeding,  and  were  it  not  supposed  necessary  to  square  his 
avowed  motives  for  it  with  his  subsequent  professions  and  proceedings 
on  returning  to  office,  there  would  really  he  nothing  to  explain.  No 
one  can  deny  that  he  might  naturally  desire  some  repose,  now  that  it 
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had  been  honestly  earned.  He  had  sounded  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
fame,  and  knew  alike  what  was  real,  what  empty  and  illusory.  Nothing 
is  more  common  to  such  characters  than  an  occasional  desire  for  ease 
and  privacy,  followed  by  a  speedy  relapse  to  ambition  atid  to  habits  of 
activity.  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  he  supposed  himself 
willing  to  be  unburdened  of  the  cares  of  empire,  in  the  honest  expecta- 
tion of  fmding  happiness  and  content  in  a  life  of  rest  and  retiracy. 
That  he  should  soon  find  out  his  mistake,  and  find  that  the  vacuity  of 
inaction  was  more  corroding  than  the  labors  of  pubHc  station ;  that  he 
should  become  wilhng  to  return,  with  the  remnant  of  his  feeble  health, 
to  a  post  he  had  adorned,  to  make  one  grand  final  exertion  for  British 
glory,  is  also  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

It  was  charged  that  he  foresaw  peace  to  be  unavoidable,  but  was 
alike  unwilling  to  propose  peace  himself,  or  to  wait  for  the  nation  to 
compel  a  peace,  by  a  change  of  ministry  wliich  should  place  Mr.  Fox 
at  the  head  of  affairs ;  that  he  determined  to  escape  from  the  dilemma 
by  resigning  in  time  to  secure  a  ministry  to  succeed  him  favorable  to 
his  views,  and  which  he  could  uphold  or  break  do^n  at  pleasure. 
Another  class  of  accusei^^  suppose  liim  to  have  been  tied  up  by  a  pledge 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  compelled  him  to  resign.  M.  Thiers, 
the  French  historian,  roundly  accuses  Pitt  of  improvidence  and  folly 
in  suffering  himself  to  be  involved  in  such  embarrassment.  But  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  proceeding  is  probably  the  most  just, 
and  certainly  the  most  in  accordance  with  his  general  character. 

Mr.  Addington,  as  has  been  stated,  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  and 
Europe  was  once  more  in  a  state  of  repose,  save  only  the  agitations 
produced  by  an  unbounded  and  universal  joy.  Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  gene- 
ral support  to  the  Addington  ministry,  and  was  indeed  under  some  obli- 
gation to  do  so ;  for  Addington  had  accepted  the  position  with  diffi- 
dence, and  only  upon  the  most  friendly  persuasions  and  assurances  from 
Pitt.  They  had  been  boys  together,  and  had  cemented,  by  the  perfect 
harmony  of  their  public  careers,  a  friendship  which  they  inherit^  from 
their  fathers. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  there  was  a 
stipulation  on  one  hand  that  Napoleon  should  within  three  months 
evacuate  Naples,  Torento,  and  the  Roman  States.  In  less  than  two 
months  he  performed  his  stipulation.  There  was,  on  the  part  of  Eng* 
land,  a  stipulation  to  evacuate  Alexandria  and  Malta.  She  evacuated 
the  former,  after  long  delays ;  but,  with  many  excuses  and  prevarica- 
tions, she  held  fast  upon  Malta.  Napoleon  was,  beyond  all  question, 
sincerely  anxious  at  that  time  to  preserve  peace,  but  it  was  not  in  his 
character  to  allow  himself  to  be  trifled  with ;  least  of  all,  to  submit 
to  this  flagrant  violation  of  a  treaty.  The  skies  again  grew  black  with 
gloomy  portents. 

The  writers  of  England  have  not  yet  ceased  to  dilate  on  the  grasping 
disposition  of  Napoleon,  and  his  willingness  to  shed  blood  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  France ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  England 
herself  is  more  responsible  for  those  wars  than  any  other  power,  and  in 
this  instance  she  was  willing  to  plunge  the  whole  Continent  into  a  bloody 
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war,  rather  than  evacuate  a  distant  island  which  she  had  no  right  to 
hold,  and  which  she  was  bound  by  solemn  treaty  to  give  up.  The  peace, 
on  her  part,  had  been  only  a  truce  to  gain  time. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  various  allegations  and  excuses  made 
by  England  to  justify  her  bad  faith  in  this  case,  for  they  amount  to 
nothing.  It  was  a  case  of  jealousy,  and  nothing  more.  Napoleon 
obviously  had  intellect  and  soul  enough  to  have  furnished,  ever  since 
the  dark  ages,  all  the  kings  of  Europe  ;  and  for  such  a  man  to  be  allowTd 
to  govern  a  kingdom,  was  a  bad  precedent.  Beside,  he  saw  public  events 
from  one  point  of  view ;  they  from  another  and  entirely  different  one. 
They  participated  in  the  delusions  in  regard  to  his  character,  which 
they  sought  to  impose  upon  the  world,  and  which  the  united  and  £ub- 
servient  literature  of  all  the  monarchies  has  ever  since  sought  in  vain 
to  make  universal.  One  of  the  greatest  miracles  among  men  is  the 
rising  of  a  truly  great  character,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  a 
stare  of  stupid  disbelief.  As  for  a  monarch  who  really  desired  the 
liappiness  of  his  people,  and  sought  danger,  and  glory,  and  power, 
chiefly  to  extort  the  gratitude  and  praise  of  mankind  for  beneficent 
statesmanship,  it  was  incredible.  It  set  them  all  agape.  There  must, 
they  thought,  be  some  mistake  about  it ;  the  thing  was  incredible.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  hypocrite,  a  scoundrel,  and  a  charlatan,  was  within 
the  range  of  experience,  and  credible  enough.  Hence,  the  constant 
misconstruction  and  false  interpretation  of  all  his  proceedings.  Hence, 
their  unappeasable  hostility  to  a  dynasty  and  a  policy  they  now  find  it 
to  be  as  necessary  to  support  as  they  then  did  to  overthrow. 

Deep  as  was  Napoleon's  concern  at  the  necessity  of  hazarding  by 
another  war  all  he  had  gained  in  his  brilliant  career,  his  lofty  spirit  was 
above  seeking  safety  in  pusillanimous  forbearance ;  and  he  met  the 
treachery  of  England  with  an  open  and  lordly  contempt.  If  war  must 
come,  he  knew  where  to  find  the  remnants  of  those  battalions  that  had 
faced  death  with  him  in  Italy  and  Egypt ;  and  he  knew  that  to  his 
appeals  in  a  just  cause  the  bosom  of  France  would  throb  as  that  of  a 
mother  to  her  first-bom.  "With  all  other  parts  of  Europe  he  was  at 
peace  ;  and  if  war  must  come  with  England,  it  should  be  no  war  of 
subsidies,  no  fighting  by  indirection  through  mercenaries,  but  a  hand-to 
hand  encounter  with  cannon-balls  and  cold  steel.  That  proud  nation, 
fond  of  extending  the  horrors  of  battle  to  the  altars  and  fire-sides  of 
other  countries,  should  at  length  taste  them  at  home.  An  immense 
army  and  flotilla  were  collected  on  the  coast  of  France,  opposite  to 
England.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men  were  daily 
trained  to  the  arts  of  war ;  on  horse-back,  on  foot,  and  on  ship-board. 
*A  soldier  of  France,'  said  Napoleon,  *  should  be  ignorant  of  no  branch 
of  his  profession.'  There  were  gathered  the  veterans  of  Hohenlinden, 
of  Lodi,  of  Rivoli,  of  the  Pyramids,  and  of  Marengo ;  interspersed  with 
young  recruits,  emulous  of  glory,  and  their  hearts  on  fire  with  military- 
ardor.  As  Napoleon  rode  along  their  serried  ranks,  they  recognized 
in  his  familiar  glances  a  paternal  fondness  blended  with  the  genius  of 
victory ;  and  every  man  felt  within  himself  the  capability  of  turning 
the  tide  of  a  great  battle. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  entertainment  to  which  England  had  invited 
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herself.  She  had  expected  to  find  France  impoverished  by  her  revolu- 
tion and  her  wars,  and  was  astonished  at  the  extent  and  promptness  of 
her  resources.  She  looked  with  infinite  concern  across  the  channel, 
threw  up  field-works  around  London,  and  along  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
coast ;  set  about  enlarging  her  army,  and  rallied  her  militia  to  daily 
military  drills.  The  Prime  Minister  appeared  in  Parliament,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  British  Volunteers.  As  for  Pitt,  he  was  Marshal  of  the 
Cinque-Ports ;  an  office  n<»ninally  of  a  military  character,  but  which 
he  intended  to  make  really  so.  His  conduct  indicated  a  purpose  to 
share  the  danger  as  he  had  shared  the  glory  of  the  /smpire.  It  was 
feared  that  in  case  of  invasion  his  invaluable  life  would  be  among  the 
first  exposed  in  battle. 

Addington  was  a  clear,  courageous,  and  decisive  minister.  His  calm 
and  resolute  preparation  for  the  conflict  was  in  the  highest  style  of 
patriotic  statesmanship.  But  he  was  not  so  well  known  as  Pitt  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  He  was  not  quite  sufficiently  oratorical  and  demon- 
strative for  popular  effect  at  home.  Events  were  on  the  wing  which 
might  require  the  whole  strength  -of  England.  There  was  a  voice 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  be  heard  with  authority  on  great  occa- 
sions, now  no  longer  in  place.  There  was  something  lacking  to  fill  up 
the  popular  requirements.  Neither  was  it  a  condition  of  affairs  to  make 
Pitt  pleased  with  retiracy.  He  felt  an  inclination  to  be  heard  again, 
and  to  lay  an  accustomed  hand  upon  the  reins.  Third  persons,  for 
interested  purposes,  interposed  mischievous  representations,  to  alienate 
him  from  Addington,  and  he  finally  took  his  stand  in  Parliament  against 
the  Addington  ministry.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  events  turned,  that 
Addington  would  have  led  England  through  that  crisis  more  wisely 
than  Pitt ;  but  with  the  other  opposition,  and  the  weight  of  Pitt's  hos- 
tility added,  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Addington  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion. Accordingly,  Pitt  again  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration. 

The  course  of  Pitt  toward  Addington's  administration  was  partly 
influenced  by  misrepresentations  of  the  language  and  feelings  of 
Addington.  But  it  was  nevertheless  not  in  accordance  with  the  just 
expectations  of  Addington,  founded  upon  promises  made  by  Pitt.  The 
cxcij-e  commonly  assigned  by  Pitt's  defenders,  is  worse  than  the  act 
itself;  because  it  imputes  a  want  of  capacity  to  Mr.  Addington,  not 
proven  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  best  excuse  for  Pitt  is,  that  the 
kingdom  was  in  danger,  and  he  had  confidence  in  himself  to  meet 
that  danger.  The  true  reason  of  his  proceeding  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
circumstantial  details,  but  in  the  general  fact  that  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  power,  and  in  such  an  emergency  his  habits  of  command 
were  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Napoleon  had  said  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris :  '  It  is  an 
awful  temerity,  my  lord,  to  attempt  to  throw  a  large  army  across  the 
Channel,  for  the  invasion  of  England.'  Now  that  the  attempt  was  to 
be  made,  Addington  still  regarded  it  as  an  '  awful  temerity,'  and 
intended  to  give  Napoleon  no  excuse  for  desisting,  or  changing  his  pur- 
pose. Austria  and  Russia  were  willing,  at  the  request  of  England,  to 
attack  Napoleon  in  the  rear,  and  keep  him  on  the  Continent.    But  they 
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jnuch  preferred  to  be  excused.  Addington  was  willing  to  excuse  them. 
He  thought  Napoleon  and  his  army  were  not  likely  to  reach  England  ; 
and  if  they  had  no  excuse  for  leaving  the  coast,  the  threatened  inva- 
sion would  prove  to  Napoleon  a  most  embarrassing  affair.  Should  he 
try  to  cross  the  Channel  and  fail,  as  Addington  thought  would  be  the 
•case  if  he  made  the  attempt,  it  would  be  a  disaster.  Should  he  con- 
tinue on  the  coast  and  not  make  the  attempt  to  cross,  it  would  be  both 
expensive  and  ridiculous.  Hence  Addington's  plan  was  to  hold  Napo- 
leon to  his  threatened  invasion,  and  to  look  him  squarely  in  the  eye. 
Addington  made  all  possible  thoroughness  and  dispatch  to  prepare,  in 
case  he  should  land,  for  pushing  him  back  into  the  sea.  What  might 
have  been  the  consequences  of  carrying  out  Addington's  plan  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  But  there  was  no  element  of  littleness,  no.  sign  of  a 
feeble  mind  or  a  weak  purpose  in  it. 

Pitt's  views  and  purposes  were  different  The  sovereigns  of  the 
Continent  had  received  too  much  British  gold  for  fighting  their  own 
battles,  and  had  been  too  often  false  in  their  engagements  with  him,  to 
beget  on  his  part  a  very  scrupulous  regard  for  their  interest.  Looking 
to  future  history,  it  could  do  England  no  harm  to  connect  them  with 
her  as  participators  in  a  breach  of  public  faith.  He  had  acquaintance 
\^ith  their  sagacity,  and  knew  it  was  quite  up  to  the  point  of  being  used 
to  pull  his  hot  chestnuts  from  the  fire.  If  one  or  the  other  must  be 
burned,  he  decidedly  preferred  it  should  l)e  they,  and  not  his  own 
>country.  He  had  known  so  much  of  Napoleon,  that  as  an  Englishman 
he  was  willing  to  keep  him  at  a  distance.  More  than  all,  here  spread 
out  before  him  were  the  green  fields  and  happy  homes  of  England, 
liitherto  undisturbed  by  hostile  feet.  England,  untouched,  unharmed, 
was  to  him  an  unspeakable  charm.  It  was  the  pride  and  the  poetry  of 
his  existence.  An  invasion  jever  so  successfully  repelled  would  lea^we, 
as  it  were,  some  stain  upon  her  robes.  Her  queenly  vesture  and  smil- 
ing aspect  would  be  no  longer  beautiful  with  an  unruffled  joy.  How 
should  he,  whom  she  so  much  loved  and  trusted,  protect  her  from  the 
Tude  approach  ? 

Save  between  England  and  France,  there  was  no  war  in  Europe, 
and  no  cause  for  war.  France  was  at  peace,  and  had  a  good  under- 
standing with  her  neighbors.  Provoked  by  the  determination  of  Eng- 
land to  violate  the  peace.  Napoleon  had  declared  that  England  eingle- 
lianded  was  unable  to  <jope  with  France.  England  professed  to  be  on 
fire  to  show  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  they  were  now  about  to  measure 
their  strength,  having  the  whole  world  for  spectators.  Feelings  of 
personal  animosity  also  stirred  the  bosoms  of  Pitt  and  Napoleon.  They 
were  the  respective  representatives  of  antagonist  systems,  and  had 
found  each  other  implacable.  Each  was  to  the  other  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  obstacle,  to  perfect  success.  There  was  in  truth  no  occasion 
for  the  war,  except  a  rivalry  between  England  and  France,  for  the  lead 
in  European  politics.  Napoleon  and  France  had  won  the  prize,  and 
had  won  it  by  greatness  of  effort  and  greatness  of  character.  They 
had  won  it  also  under  a  sort  of  compulsion.  They  had  been  forced 
into  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence,  and  had  never  been  allowed  a 
moment's  repose  until  they  fought  their  way  up  to  the  mastery  of  the 
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Continent.  The  objections  to  Napoleon  were  objections  impossible  to 
he  removed  :  he  could  not  become  so  weak  in  intellect  and  ignoble  of 
jHirpose  as  the  other  sovereigns,  and  unl^ess  he  could,  he  was  a  continual 
contrast  and  ofTence.  So  much  greatness  and  strength  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  littleness  and  imbecility  were  dangerous  ;  and  to  abate  this 
danger  England  renewed  her  causeless  quarrel.  It  was  a  sort  of 
national  duel ;  and  their  preparation  for  mutual  destruction  was  com- 
mensurate to  the  passions  evoked  and  the  stake  to  be  won.  Whatever 
serves  to  render  strife  magnificent  or  terrible  was  concentrated  about 
the  opposing  hosts.  But  all  at  once,  while  these  armies  are  facing  each 
other  across  the  channel,  Austria  and  Russia  advance  upon  the  scene. 
With  a  cowardice  worthy  of  their  history  and  their  cause,  they  marched 
hostile  armies  toward  France,  and  commenced  war,  without  provocation 
and  without  notice.  They  are  moving  toward  the  Rhine,  and  Napoleon 
has  again  to  struggle  with  a  coalition.  As  for  Prussia,  she  is  too  lofty 
in  her  notions  of  political  morality,  and  too  regardful  of  the  interests  of 
Europe,  to  join  cither  side  of  the  combat  —  until  she  can  be  satisfied 
which  will  be  victorious.  She  is  in  fact  a  great  friend  of  both  parties, 
and  is  willing  to  join  cither  in  sharing  the  spoils,  after  the  victory  shall 
lie  won  ;  until  which  time,  she  will  do  the  best  she  can  to  deceive  both. 
Tlie  decided  and  active  policy  of  Pitt,  aided  by  British  subsidies,  had 
thus  averted  the  threatened  invasion  of  British  soil,  aud  organized  a 
combination  supposed  to  be  suflicient  to  crush  France. 

The  descent  upon  England,  with  such  foes  in  the  rear,  was  out  of 
the  question.  These  preparations  of  Austria  and  Russia  had  been 
secret,  and  weie  intended  to  produce  a  surprise.  Pitt  had  now  governed 
England  nearly  twenty  years,  and  this  was  his  master-stroke.  What- 
ever might  befal  the  Alhes,  England  was  saved.  His  health,  shattered 
by  a  constitutional  malady,  and  worn"  out  by  labors  and  excitements, 
was  failing.  He  had  assembled  fleets  and  armies,  and  equipped  them 
ready  to  be  moved  against  the  foe.  It  remained  for  others  to  lead 
them  into  action  and  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  his  plans  ;  upon  the  issue 
of  which  hung  the  great  question,  whether  France  or  England  were 
the  predominating  power  in  Europe  :  whether  Napoleon  or  Pitt  were 
the  greatest  man  of  the  century,  perhaps  of  all  centuries.  Loaded  with 
tlie  honors,  crowned  with  the  afiections,  of  the  nation  ;  looking  back 
with  pride  upon  the  successes  of  a  remarkably  brilliant  career,  he  yet 
deemed  nothing  finished,  nothing  won,  imtil  the  issue  of  this  contest 
should  finish  all  and  win  all.  And  he  lay,  almost  exhausted,  watching 
the  movements  of  the  various  figures  on  the  grand  panorama,  with  an 
intensity  of  expectation  equalled  by  that  of  no  other  person  save 
Napoleon  himself     They  two  were  the  master-spirits  of  the  drama. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  Channel,  and  see  what  happens  in  France. 
Perhaps  the  only  individual  in  Europe,  fully  prepared  for  the  new  coa- 
lition, except  the  parties  to  it,  was  the  individual  against  whom  alon© 
it  was  directed.  He  was  astonished  and  disappointed,  but  not  surprised. 
He  had  not  now  to  learn  the  faithless  character  of  the  old  dynasties, 
and  it  was  always  considered  in  forming  his  plans.  But  he  never  did 
comprehend  —  it  was  perhaps  the  only  element  in  European  afiairs 
which  he  did  not  comprehend  —  but  he  never  could  and  nev^r  did 
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adequately  comprehend,  as  a  practical  thing,  how  utterly  shut  out  from 
enlarged  or  just  conceptions  of  their  own  true  interests  were  the 
enfeebled  spirits  of  the  old,  vaui,  and  demoralized  dynasties.  His 
greatest  mistakes  were  caused  by  not  being  able  to  believe  how  very 
little  and  short-sighted  they  could  be.  He  understood  much  of  their 
'  alacrity  at  sinking,'  but  not  all.  By  nature  he  was  ill  adapted  to 
such  discoveries.  The  telescope,  made  for  piercing  the  heavens,  and 
tracing  the  journey  of  the  stars,  is  not  the  best  instrument  for  analyzmg 
moles  and  beetles.  Their  good  faith,  he  knew,  could  not  be  trusted ; 
but  that  they  should,  under  present  circumstances,  yield  to  such  despe- 
rate folly  as  to  compel  him  to  make  another  campaign  ui  their 
territories,  and  to  make  the  circuit  of  their  capitals  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army,  appeared  to  him  extremely  improbable.  They  were  as 
incapable  of  understanding  him  as  he  them.  But  he  watched  them. 
While  the  powers  of  the  coalition  supposed  their  intentions  to  remain 
a  profound  secret,  he  was  advised  of  them  ;  and  before  he  was  advised 
of  them,  had  anticipated  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  formed 
his  determinations  how  to  meet  the  emergency,  in  case  it  should  happen. 
He  pushed  on  his  preparations  for  a  descent  on  England  with  unabated 
and  apparently  unsuspecting  vigor,  until  his  information,  more  perfect 
from  week  to  week,  became  clear  and  authentic. 

At  length,  when  all  doubts  are  removed,  his  orders,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  without  noise,  are  distributed.  The  early  sun  of  the  second 
morning  sees  his  battalions  wheeling  off,  and  scattering,  in  various 
tlirections,  across  France.  He  has  dropped  or  postponed  his  descent  upon 
England  with  much  the  same  spirit  that  an  eagle,  disturbed  upon  the 
earth,  mounts  with  conscious  power  to  the  empyrean.  He  repairs  to 
Paris,  and  occupies  himself  with  civil  affairs.  So  skillfully  are  his  move- 
ments devised  that  each  is  regarded  as  an  isolated  transaction  of  little 
importance.  The  combination  exists  only  in  his  own  head  and  in  the 
heads  of  a  few  coniidential  officers.  He  alone  knows  the  secret  of  the 
campaign.  Scarcely  twenty  days  have  elapsed ;  Napoleon  is  yet  in 
Paris,  and  the  Allies  hoping  to  surprise  him,  when  they  begin  to  receive 
news  that  some  movement  is  taking  place ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  behold  the  heads  of  his  columns  heaving  in  sight,  eager  for  glory, 
and  recognizing  each  other  with  joyful  shouts  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 
With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  their  great  captain  places  himself  in  their 
midst,  and  exchanges  congratulations.  It  is  he.  Napoleon  himself,  and 
no  other,  who  is  to  lead  them ;  it  is  they,  the  marshals  and  soldiers  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  France,  who  are  to  respond  to  his  call.  "With 
rapid  glance  he  points  out  their  harvest,  and  leads  them  on  with  forced 
marches  to  reap  it. 

The  Allies  are  astonished.  Russia  is  not  yet  in  the  field.  The  Aus- 
trian army,  astutely  vigilant  for  the  approach  of  the  foe  through  the 
accustomed  pass  of  the  Black  Forest,  unexpectedly  finds  itself  hemmed 
in  by  a  web  of  French  hayonets,  and  every  avenue  to  escape  closed. 
The  army  which  was  at  Boulogne,  to  be  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  the 
Emperor  who  was  at  Paris,  have  unaccountably  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
On  all  sides,  they  behold  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  real  as  death  ;  and  no  hope  is  left  but  to  surrender.    They  are 
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obliged  to  capitulate  at  XJlm,  even  without  a  battle  ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge a  victory  won  by  strategy  alone.  '  The  coalition  had  not  coalesced. 
Some  detachments  of  the  Austrian  force,  however,  including  its  corps 
of  reserve,  elude  their  pursuers,  and  fall  back  on  the  Russian  army. 

After  various  mancBuvres,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  Napo- 
leon was  crowned,  the  three  emperors  and  the  three  armies  meet  near 
the  chateau  of  Austerlitz.  The  remnant  of  the  Austrian  army  and 
its  emperor,  with  the  entire  Russian  army  and  its  emperor  on  one  side, 
compose  an  array  more  formidable  in  numbers  than  their  antago- 
nists,' and  admirable  for  its  appointments  and  discipline.  On  the  other 
side  is  Napoleon,  with  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  which  has  traversed 
Europe  from  the  British  Channel  to  Vienna,  and,  one  should  suppose, 
worn  down  with  the  fatigues  of  incessant  forced  marches.  The  Allies 
have  the  choice  of  ground,  and  they  rest  their  centre  on  the  heights  or 
plateau  of  Pratzen.  It  is  a  position  which  may  be  defended  by  few 
against  many.  It  is  the  key  of  the  Allied  Forces,  and  while  they  hold 
it,  victory  cannot  be  wrung  from  them.  The  Russian  infantry,  too, 
claims  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  Full  of  confidence,  the  Allied  leaders 
look  at  the  opposing  army.  For  once,  it  does  not  present  an  imposing 
front ;  for  once.  Napoleon  seems  to  hesitate.  His  right  wing  is  manifestly 
weak,  and  he  causes  it  to  recede,  lest  by  too  much  exposure,  it  shall  be 
overpowered  and  crippled.  There  is  military  talent  in  the  Allied  Army 
sufficient  to  see  the  advantage,  and  seize  upon  it.  They  have  studied 
Napoleon's  campaigns,  and  thoroughly  understand  him ;  indeed,  they 
regard  him  as  rather  an  overrated  individual,  much  indebted  for  his 
success  to  good  fortune ;  and  especially  the  good  fortune  of  never  having 
met  such  an  army  with  such  officers.  It  is  time  the  illusion  should  be 
dispelled.  They  will  crush  his  right  wing,  cut  off  retreat,  and  take 
him  in  front  and  flank  at  the  same  time.  Behold  their  magnificent 
dispositions !  Behold  their  solid  masses  moving  down  from  the  heights 
of  Pratzen,  scattering  death  in  their  march,  and  sweeping  on  toward 
Napoleon's  right  I  How  is  it  that  his  genius  should  have  failed  him 
this  day  for  the  first  time  ?  Suddenly  he  unmasks  an  impetuous  column 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  which  rushes  across  the  scene,  and  with  a  ter- 
rible carnage  mounts  the  plateau  just  weakened  by  the  descent  of  the 
Allies.  He  cuts  their  army  in  two,  and  seizes,  with  an  inexorable 
grasp,  the  key  of  their  position.  He  involves  them  in  cavalry  charges. 
He  pushes  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  ploughs  them  with 
deadly  artillery.  He  tears  their  whole  array  into  slireds,  imtil  there  is 
scarcely  a  remnant  of  that  glittering  host  but  is  either  killed  or  captive. 

This  is  the  way  the  Allies  surprised  Napoleon  I  In  two  months,  the 
coalition  was  destroyed,  and  England  was  left  again  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  France. 

This  was  the  finishing  blow  to  the  broken  constitution  of  Pitt.  Pitt,  so 
brilliant,  hitherto  so  glorious  —  in  whose  life  had  been  crowded  enough 
to  fill  tlie  measure  of  fame  of  any  statesman,  ancient  or  modem !  Pitt, 
so  fortunate,  so  fertile  in  the  means  of  triumph  I  There  was  yet 
another,  superior  to  himself  in  every  species  of  greatness,  whose  destiny 
he  refused  to  recognize.  He  had  sought  to  crush,  and  was  overthrown. 
He  died  in  disappointment  and  chagrin.     His  death  took  place  on  the 
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twenty-third  day  of  January,  1806 ;  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
first  election  to  Parliament.  Looking  forward  yet  a  few  years,  we  see 
Napoleon  himself,  exiled  and  chafing  in  bondage  on  the  solitary  rock 
of  St.  Helena.  It  was  the  out-come  of  Pitt's  policy,  hut  Pitt  was  not 
alive  to  see  it.  They  both  died  under  a  sense  of  defeat,  and  in  the  bit- 
terness of  misfortune.  If  Pitt  did  not  live  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  was  equally  prevented  from  seeing  the  British  and 
French  forces  combined  to  vindicate  his  policy  in  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
Danube. 

There  are  two  special  objections  raised  to  the  statesmanship  of  Pitt 
by  British  historians.  One  is  that  he  acted  unwisely  in  accumulating 
debts  for  posterity  to  pay.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  should 
not  have  made  war  upon  France,  which  few  Englishmen  wiU  admit. 
The  wars  taken  for  granted,  the  debts  were  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
of  simple  necessity.  There  never  was  a  generation  of  men,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be,  in  Great  Britain,  from  whom  taxes  could  have  been 
collected  to  the  extent  of  the  amounts  expended  in  those  wars.  An 
attempt  to  extort  such  taxes  would  inevitably  have  resulted  in  revolu- 
tion—  the  evil  he  sought  to  avoid.  The  objection  lies  to  the  wars 
themselves,  but  are  valid  in  no  other  shape.  English  historians  have 
no  recourse  but  to  admit  that  his  wars  were  wrong,  or  admit  that  bis 
debts  were  right.  They  are  disinclined  to  admit  either,  but  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  alternative. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  his  wars  were  badly  conducted  ;  that  he 
should  have  sent  a  large  English  army  to  the  Continent,  at  an  early 
period.  This  is  said  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  demonstrated  by  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  that  if  the  Continental  wars  had  been  earlier  con- 
tested by  a  large  British  army,  the  victory  would  have  been  gained  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  conclusion  by  no  means  follows  from  the  pre- 
mises. It  is  redolent  with  the  odor  of  British  vanity.  But  supposing 
the  conclusion  to  be  correct,  it  is  simply  saying  that  a  mistake  was  com- 
mitted by  not  understanding  Napoleon  as  well  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career  as  he  was  understood  at  the  end  of  it.  That  is  the  most 
that  can  be  made  of  the  objection.  But,  instead  of  raising  this  objec- 
tion, the  wonder  should  be,  how  he  found  the  means  to  carry  on  those 
'  ars  at  all,  and  to  send  even  a  small  army  abroad. 

More  serious,  and  less  easily  answered,  will  be  the  question  put  by 
the  world  at  large ;  how  to  justify  Pitt  for  engaging  in  those  wars. 
The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  passions,  the  perils,  and  the  habits  of 
the  times.  It  is  only  a  false  and  simulated  virtue  which  insists  upon 
testing  the  character  of  an  individual  existing  in  a  past  epoch  by  the 
feelings  and  maxims  of  a  new  and  difierent  epoch.  The  memory  of 
great  and  unselfish  characters,  who  live  for  fame,  and  strive  honestly 
to  win  it  by  exalted  and  successful  public  service,  is  happily  little  affected 
by  abstract  opinions.  They  are  recognized  by  general  assent  as  of  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  and  entitled  to  be  affectionately  remembered 
and  defended. 

Ingenious  persons  have  sought  to  find  in  different  characters  of  ancient 
history  a  comparison  or  parallel  for  Pitt.      The  character  and  career 
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of  Pericles  furnish  more  points  of  resemblance  than  any  other ;  but 
there  is  at  best  only  a  fancied  similarity.  The  leading  characters  of 
Pitt's  time  were  so  far  above  those  of  any  former  epoch  that  there  can 
be  no  comparison  that  vnll  not  do  them  injustice.  The  names  of  Wash- 
ington, Pitt,  and  Napoleon,  stand  out  from  all  liistory,  and  each,  in 
its  way,  stands  alone. 

Pitt  unquestionably  loved  power.  Did  he  use  that  power  with  an 
honest  view  to  the  good  of  his  comitry  ?  The  answer  will  always  be 
that  he  did.  Pitt  governed  England.  Was  he  worthy  to  do  so  ?  The 
best  evidence  on  that  subject  is,  that  those  who  were  on  the  spot,  whose 
interests  were  at  stake,  and  who  had  the  best  opportimities  for  judging, 
waited  for  his  claims  to  that  honor  to  be  contested,  and  then  awarded 
the  palm  to  him.  When  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  government, 
the  power  and  glory  of  England  were  on  the  decline  ;  her  colors  were 
drooping,  on  land  and  sea.  The  foundations  of  the  constitution  seemed 
falling  away,  and  the  throne  itself  to  totter.  He  infused  clearness  and 
decision  into  her  councils,  inspired  her  army  and  navy  anew  with  heroic 
sentiments,  extended  the  grasp  of  her  diplomacy,  united  her  people  in 
a  common  love  of  country,  strengthened  her  credit,  replenished  her 
treasury,  enriched  her  history  with  a  new  catalogue  of  immortal  names, 
and  caused  her  power  to  be  felt  as  it  had  never  been  felt  before.  He 
caused  her  to  participate  in  wars,  the  policy  of  which  he  dictated,  and 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  which  the  map  of  Europe  was  more  than  once 
re-constructed  ;  but  he  kept  those  wars  at  a  distance  from  the  shores  of 
England,  and  his  own  country  was  the  only  one  in  Europe  not  desolated 
and  devoured  by  hostile  armies.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
^vielded  the  revenues  and  the  power  of  England,  with  such  exalted 
love  of  fame,  and  such  carelessness  of  personal  and  pecuniary  gain,  that 
he  died  not  only  poor,  but  in  debt.  When  he  died,  the  authorities  and 
the  people  of  England  honored  his  memory  with  national  obsequies, 
with  tears  and  signs  of  woe.  They  treasured  his  ashes  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  resting-place  of  their  sacred  dead  ;  and,  looking  back  upon 
the  perils  which  beset  the  state  under  his  administration,  and  borrowing 
from  their  maritime  experiences  an  expressive  eulogy,  they  spoke,  and 
yet  speak  of  him  as  '  the  Pilot  that  weathered  the  storm.' 


THE        SHIP-  WRECK        OF        LIFE. 


ni. 


An !  blame  me  not  if  I  have  been 

A  ship- wrecked  man ! 
Thou  canst  not  tell  how  high  the  tide 
And  current  ran. 


n. 


The  same  sweet  scenes  are  round  thee  now 

As  in  the  past: 
Thy  sheltered  ear  has  never  heard 

The  ocean-blast. 


The  slenderest  bark  can  safely  float 

In  waters  still; 
But  whirlwinds  on  the  stoutest  ship 

Must  work  their  wilL 


IT. 


I  could  not  breast  the  wintry  storm, 

And  ever  more 
Must  make  my  home  among  the  weeds 

Upon  toe  shore. 
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*nOPELESS,   FAITHLESS,   FEARLESS.* 


'  '  Die,  wretch !  die ! '  said  Balfourd,  redoubling  bis  thrust  with  better  aim ;  *  die  as  thou  haat 
lived :  hoping  nothing,  believing  ^lothing  I ' 

'  'And  fearing  nothing! '  said  Uotiiwell,  collecting  the  last  efforts  of  respiration  to  utter  these 
<le»pemte  wonis,  and  expiring  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered.'  Ql©  Moetality. 


AYiiEX  the  claDg  of  clashing  sabres,  and  the  rattle 
Of  the  bullet,  "with  the  trumpet's  blare  were  blended, 
'Mid  the  thick  and  stifling  sulphur-smoke  of  battle, 
The  spirit  of  a  wanior  ascended : 

Then  descended 
On  a  sun-beam  sounds  of  angel- voices  singing, 
Soft  and  gentle  as  the  melody  of  waters. 
Forest-hidden,  while  unnumbered  harps  were  ringing, 
Sounding  loud  amid  the  thunder-din  of  slaughter. 

For  the  despairing  one  let  dirges  solemn 
Rise  mournfiilly  above  the  sheltering  sod; 

But  rear  no  costly  pile,  no  stately  column: 
Ilo  had  no  faith,  not  even  in  his  God  I 

But  lay  him  where  some  silver  streamlet  flowing 
Shall  murmur  music  o'er  its  pebbly  bed ; 

Where  perfumed  winds  'mong  summer  flowers  blowing, 
Shall  lull  to  dreamless  sleep  the  aching  head. 

On  Life's  wild  sea  Hope's  star  shone  for  hun  never  1 
The  bark  tossed  helmless  on  the  stormy  wave : 

His  restless  soul  is  quiet  tiow,  for  ever ; 
At  peace  for  ever,  in  a  lonely  grave. 

Desolate,  desolate  1 
Chant  for  the  faithless  one  no  miserere ; 
Over  him  roll  Oblivion's  waters  dreary ; 
A  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  wraps  him,  weary 

Desolate,  desolate! 

A  pscaii  for  the  brave  1 
Lot  the  chorus  of  the  wamor-angels  thunder 
'  Victory !  victory ! ' 
From  the  battlements  of  Heaven, 
On  a  storm-cloud,  lightning-riven, 
To  the  green  earth,  smiling  under, 
Let  the  thrilling  chorus  float. 
In  your  loudest,  proudest  note, 

*  Victory  I  victory ! ' 

A  pajan  for  the  brave ! 
Departed  while  the  battle-trump  is  ringing, 

*  Victory  I  victory  I ' 

When  the  purple  life-blood 's  flowmg, 
When  the  bright  eye  dim  is  growing  : 
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Ere  the  soul  its  way  is  winging, 

Be  the  last  exultant  word, 

By  the  failing  senses  heard, 

*  Victory  I  victory' ! ' 
I/ell-ffaU,  June  2, 1S54.  EcosIais. 


A      NIGHT      WITH      THE      GUERILLAS. 


A     SCENE     IN     MEXICO 


'  The  clouds  are  darkening  northern  skies. 

While  these  are  all  serene ; 
The  snow  in  northern  vallies  lies, 
While  tropic  shores  are  green.* 

During  the  winter  of  1851,  myself  and  a  friend  were  being  guided 
through  the  dense  masses  of  a  cactus  wood,  among  the  mountain-passes 
to  which  Alvarez  has  recently  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  which 
surround  the  city  of  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  We 
were  well  mounted  and  equipped,  but  were  compelled  to  proceed  slowly 
on  our  route,  for  the  reatson  that  our  native  guide  was  on  foot ;  so  that 
by  the  time  night  had  enshrouded  us  in  the  deep  gloom  so  peculiar  to  a 
tropic  forest,  we  were  anxiously  on  the  look-out  for  a  ranch-light,  or 
listening  for  the  barking  of  the  dozen  curs  which  invariably  surround 
a  Mexican  hut.  We  had  proceeded  perhaps  a  mile  in  the  deepest  dark- 
ness, when  to  our  surprise  we  came  to  a  large  corral,  and  immediately 
after,  to  the  rancho  to  which  it  was  attached. 

We  had  no  time  to  reconnoitre  ;  for  we  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  score  or  more  of  the  most  stalwart,  ferocious-looking  men  it  had 
yet  been  our  fortune,  or  ill-fortune,  to  meet  in  that  country.  Their 
attentions  were  far  more  eager  than  delicate,  for  we  were  half  urged, 
half  pulled  from  our  horses,  our  valises,  pistols,  and  bowies  taken  from 
us,  and  oureelves  pushed  along  into  the  hut,  in  less  time  than  it  would 
have  taken  a  Yankee  landlord  to  have  passed  the  compliments  of  the 
season.  The  glance  I  caught,  as  I  entered  the  hut,  at  about  twenty 
horses  in  the  corral,  saddled  and  bridled  with  a  sort  of  cavalry  look, 
and  evidently  at  home  after  a  long  day's  ride,  in  no  way  served  to 
decrease  my  apprehensions ;  but  my  fears  were  put  upon  a  sure  basis, 
when,  after  entering  the  hut,  I  passed  close  to  the  guide,  who  looked 
significantly  at  me  and  whispered  the  one  word,  dreaded  of  all  loyal 
Mexicans : 

'  Guerillas ! ' 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated  in  a  comer  of  the  large  room,  I  ventured 
to  inquire  of  my  friend,  in  a  whisper,  what  he  thought  of  our  situation  ; 
to  which  he  answered,  with  his  accustomed  clearness,  and  as  I  thought 

with  a  considerable  show  of  probability,  that  we  were  *  in  a  d 1  of 

a  scrape ! '     We  however  concluded  to  *  trust  to  luck,'  and  to  acquiesce 
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for  the  time  in  any  thing  that  might  be  done ;  a  sage  conclusion  for 
two  Yankees  amid  twenty  or  more  athletic  robbers. 

The  Guerillas  had  evidently  had  a  long  ride,  and  I  judged  had  met 
w4th  success,  as  they  were  good-natured,  and  laughed  and  talked  with 
each  other  incessantly  while  the  *  provisioner  *  was  preparing  supper. 

I  donH  boast  a  great  deal  of  coolness  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  b^t 
I  must  confess  that  the  broiled  chickens  and  fried  eggs  made  such  a 
sweet  scent  in  my  nostrils,  that  the  peculiarity  of  our  position  was  tem- 
porarily forgotten  by  me,  while  my  friend  Charley  was  absolutely 
grinning  and  rubbing  his  hands  like  a  glutton.  The  impression  pro- 
duced on  us  by  a  smell  of  the  eatables  was  evidently  amusing  to  our 
hosts,  or  *  captors,*  I  may  call  them,  the  apparent  leader  of  whom 
addressed  us,  as  the  viands  were  being  placed  upon  the  table  : 

*  Senors  must  be  hungry  after  their  ride  :  will  they  eat  with  us  ?  ' 
The  manner  of  the  man  must  have  conveyed  to  Charley  what  he 

was  about  to  say,  before  he  actually  uttered  the  words ;  for  he  was  at 
the  table,  and  had  an  Qgg  on  his  plate,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence.  As  for  me,  I  was  more  dignified ;  and  as  I  seated  myselt 
leisurely  at  the  table,  I  began  thanking  him  in  bad  Spanish,  while 
Charley  was  eating  in  good  Yankee  style. 

*  We  ask  no  thanks,  Senor,*  said  the  chief;  *  you  are  our  prisoners  ; 
we  want  your  money,  and  your  horses :  at  day-light  you  may  go  free 
with  what  we  leave  you !  * 

And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  deliberate  manner  of  telling  us  th^t 
we  were  to  be  skinned  and  turned  loose  in  a  strange  forest,  seemed  to 
please  Charley  tremendously ;  for  he  burst  out  in  a  loud  guffaw,  and 
laid  back  in  his  chair  with  a  mouth  full  enough  of  chicken  to  choke  a 
horse ;  but  at  a  severe  look  from  me,  he  straightened  up,  the  large,  white 
grinders  closed  heavily  on  the  dainty  food,  and  for  at  least  a  minute  he 
looked  melancholy. 

After  supper  we  were  stripped  of  our  best  clothes,  and  received  in 
exchange  all  the  old  garments  we  could  desire.  Our  money  was  taken 
from  us,  (at  least  three  hundred  good  dollars,)  and  we  were  then  allowed 
to  resume  our  places  in  the  comer.  Charley  quietly  stretched  himself 
out,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  was  soon  aft  soundly  asleep  as  if  he 
were  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  *  marble  hall,'  or  at  least  was  dreaming 
that  he  dwelt  therein.  Not  even  the  sweet  strains  of  a  guitar,  played 
by  a  little  girl  of  uncommon  beauty,  whom  the  chief  called  *  Uletta,* 
could  rouse  him,  although  had  he  seen  her,  I  believe  absolutely,  he 
would  have  joined  the  troupe,  married  into  the  family,  and  eventually 
have  generated  a  race  of  jolly  thieves. 

The  Guerillas  seemed  to  care  no  more  for  us,  after  they  had  pilfered 
all  our  valuables,  than  if  we  had  been  so  many  curs.  We  were  appa- 
rently welcome  to  go  when  and  where  we  pleased;  and  after  the 
guitar  ceased,  they  gradually  dropped  down  around  the  fire,  and  soon 
feU  asleep. 

Feeling  no  particular  desire  to  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  fellows, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  as  well  depart  noiselessly,  as  to  run  the 
risk  of  some  change  of  programme  in  the  morning ;  so  shaking  Charley, 
who  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  I  suggested  the  plan  of  escape,  to  which 
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he  readily  acceded.  Hastily  stepping  over  two  or  three  sleepers,  I  came  to 
the  rough  table  on  which  the  chief  had  unwarily  left  our  pile  of  money. 
How  quickly  yet  noiselessly  it  was  transferred  to  my  pouch,  is  a  matter 
left  to  the  reader's  imagination.  On  issuing  from  the  hut,  I  found 
Charley  preparing  the  horses,  and  we  were  soon  in  readiness  for  imme- 
diate departure. 

'  I  've  a  devilish  good  mind  to  go  hack  and  steal  some  of  my  own 
clothes  I '  said  Charley  :  *  that  was  an  over-coat  of 's  best  make.' 

I  protested,  however,  and  he,  good  easy  soul  I  submitted. 

We  struck  ofi'  boldly  enough,  but  soon  lost  our  way  ;  not  for  want  of 
a  path,  but  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  paths.  Our  guide  we  had 
left  behind,  feelmg  a  little  doubtful  of  liis  honest)',  and  rather  mclining 
to  thuik  that  he  had  purposely  escorted  us  into  the  guerilla  camp.  \Yc 
consequently  roamed  about,  crossing  and  re-crossing,  determuiing  and 
re-determining,  imtil,  hke  emhient  politicians,  we  *  knew  no  north,  no 
south,  no  cast,  no  west.'  About  day-light  we  came  to  an  opening  that 
resembled  one  we  had  passed  over  just  before  reaching  the  robbers' 
retreat  the  night  before  ;  and  here,  for  the  fkst  time,  I  discovered  that 
Charley  had  another  and  decidedly  better  horse  than  the  one  he  bestrode 
previous  to  our  capture.  He  remarked,  in  explanation,  that  having  had 
(lis  choice  in  the  corral,  he  supposed  '  turn-about  was  fair  plaj','  and 
accordingly  took  the  best  one  he  could  find  ;  and  the  creature  actually 
spurred  his  animal  up,  pranced  him,  and  inquired  of  me,  in  the  most 
innocent  manner  imaginable,  what  I  thought  of  his  acquisition?  I 
have  called  him  horse-thief  ever  since. 

While  resting  from  our  labors  in  the  aforesaid  opening,  I  heard  a  sort 
of  distressed  groaning  ;  and  guiding  my  horse  to  the  spot,  who  should 
I  find  but  the  little  guitar-girl  of  the  preceding  night,  lying  in  a  thicket, 
her  face  swollen  with  insect-bites,  and  crying,  and  her  leg  broken  just 
below  the  knee-joint.  It  appeared,  on  investigation,  that  she  had 
started  from  the  hut  just  before  day-light,  upon  some  errand ;  that  her 
horae  became  unmanageable,  had  thrown  her,  and  broken  her  leg.  She 
had  crawled  to  the  thicket  to  avoid  the  coming  sun,  and  from  her 
account,  had  probably  fainted  away. 

We  were  not  a  moment  in  deciding  what  to  do,  (an  American  seldom 
is,  when  Mercy  calls  on  liim,)  but  taking  little  Uletta  in  my  arms, 
while  Charley  followed  with  the  horses,  we  soon  made  our  way,  by  the 
girl's  guidance,  to  the  robber-ranch. 

Here  we  found  all  in  confusion  :  the  horse  had  returned  without  his 
rider,  and  the  chief,  whose  daughter  Uletta  was,  seemed  almost  frantic. 
Tlie  joy  of  the  whole  party  at  seeing  us  may  be  imagined.  After  car- 
ing for  the  little  patient,  and  giving  such  directions  as  he  thought 
advisable,  the  chief  turned  to  us,  and  said  : 

'  You  Americans  are  a  remarkable  race.  You  were  too  wise  to  resist 
us  —  cunning  enough  to  out-wit  us  —  and  brave  enough  to  return  to  us 
on  an  errand  of  mercy.  When  you  go  home,  I  would  have  you  remem- 
ber that  a  guerilla,  although  an  outlaw,  and  made  a  robber  by  oppres- 
sion, is  nevertheless  possessed  of  gratitude.  Your  clothes  and  equipments 
shall  be  restored ;  your  horses  replaced  by  my  best  ones,'  (here  Charley 
seemed  particularly  interested ;)  *  and  your  route  to  Acapulco  pointed 
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out  to  you  by  one  of  my  best  men.  I  trust,  Seiiors,  in  your  honor,  and 
feel  assured  that  no  troops  will  be  sent  after  us  —  that  the  secret  of  our 
habitation  will  not  be  revealed.     Adios  !  * 

"We  were  placed  in  full  possession  of  our  own  again,  and  by  the  aid 
of  our  fresh  horses  and  a  new  guide,  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  city. 
Here  the  man  left  us ;  and  after  riding  into  town,  and  leaving  the 
horses  at  a  place  previously  designated  by  the  outlaw,  we  sat  down  to 
more  chickens  and  eggs,  in  the  French  Restaurant  of  Frank  WiUiams, 
and  made  up  our  minds  that  we  had  emphatically  *  had  an  adventure.* 

We  soon  after  sailed  for  Mazatlan  ;  but  Charley  became  so  disgusted 
with  the  pigmy  appearance  of  the  city  Mexicans,  after  having  seen  the 
guerillas,  that  he  declared  he  must  either  leave  the  country  or  go  back 
to  the  robbers.  With  due  regard  for  his  moral  culture,  I  therefore  con- 
sented to  come  home,  where  we  arrived  safely,  after  having  experienced 
what  Charley  called  *  boisterious  weather.* 


MY        W   I    F    I    E    '  S        BACK      AGAIN 


Aiu:  'wnisTLE  o'er  tue  lave  o't.' 


SixoRT  syne  I  had  na  heart  to  sing; 
My  harjj  untuned  nao  mair  wad  ring ; 
Nog  I  'vo  got  back  the  master  string. 

An'  music  I  can  mak  again : 
The  weariest  night,  it  ends  wi'  mom, 
Tlie  hmgest  lane  at  last  will  tuni ; 
An'  uoo  1  sing,  nao  mair  forlorn  — 

My  winsome  wilie  's  back  agam  1 

u. 

Lang  days  an'  nights  passed  ower  in  gloom ; 
I  thought  the  simmer  ne'er  wad  came ; 
But  uoo,  at  care  I  snap  my  thumb. 

An'  canty  I  can  crack  again. 
Noo  simmer  smiles ;  bly the  sing  the  birds ; 
The  bairns  o'  joy  strike  a'  the  chords ; 
An'  I  — oil  1  what  needs  wastin'  words  — 

My  denty  doo  is  back  again  1 

xn. 

0  man !  without  a  wifie's  care, 
lie  your  house  fti',  or  bo  it  bare, 
There 's  something  wantin'  late  an'  air ' 

To  fill  your  heart  an'  make  j'ou  lain. 
Your  selfish  life 's  a  lanesamo  spilth ; 
But  ^vifie  's  smile,  in  pain  or  health, 
{Steals  woo  from  want,  or  blesses  wealth  — 

Thank  Heaven  I  my  w*ifio  's  back  again  1 
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^TNA:     A      TIIRILLINCt     TALE. 

Among  the  wondrous  sights  on  the  earth,  the  volcano  of  ^tna  will 
always  hold  a  just  preeminence.  Renowned  by  past  and  present  his- 
tory, sublime  by  its  elevation,  its  form,  and  the  awi^  secresy  of 
unknown  terrors  which  lie  concealed  within  its  bosom,  the  Sicilian  vol- 
cano will  always  bo  viewed  with  the  deepest,  the  most  solemn  awe. 

It  was  with  such  feelings  and  with  such  thoughts  as  these,  that  I 
began  to  ascend  the  volcano  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  May,  1849. 
I  had  left  Catania  on  the  day  before,  in  order  to  visit  this  wonderful 
spot.  I  did  not  wish  to  glance  carelessly  upon  it  —  no ;  for  to  me  there 
was  always  something  reverend,  something  almost  divine,  in  connection 
^vith  this  great  mass  of  upheaved  lava,  which  led  me  to  look  earnestly 
at  its  rugged  sides.  I  wished  to  ascend,  to  view  from  its  summit  the 
fairest  regions  on  earth  ;  to  glance  down,  down  into  those  unfathomable 
depths  where  fire,  fire  in  all  its  terror,  for  ever  dwells,  for  ever 
struggles ! 

It  was  with  slow  steps  that  I  ascended  the  cone,  after  the  patient  and 
hardy  ponies  had  been  dismissed.  I  had  been  an  invahd,  and  the 
fatigue  of  climbing  up  the  steep  and  rocky  declivity  might  well  have 
daunted  me.  But  after  many  restings  and  many  baitings,  I  was  able 
to  attain  the  summit. 

The  summit !  Good  heavens !  can  I  ever  forget  the  delirium,  the 
transport  of  joy,  which  the  boundless  prospect  there  awakened  within 
me  ?  Can  I  ever  forget  the  glimpse  which  I  first  caught  of  all  the 
glories  and  all  the  horrors  of  nature  mingled  together  in  such  fearful 
unison  ? 

Far  away  on  one  side  spread  the  fertile  plains,  the  green  meadows, 
and  the  gentle  valleys  of  Sicily.  There  were  streams  glancing 
and  flashing  in  the  sun  as  they  wandered  to  the  sea,  with  ten  thousand 
labyrinthian  turnings  ;  lakes  whose  glassy  surface  showed  not  a  ruffle, 
not  a  ripple  ;  there  were  terraces  upon  the  sides  of  a  hundred  hills, 
where  vineyards  were  planted,  and  where  the  trellised  vines  passed 
along,  all  green,  all  blooming ;  there  were  groves  of  orange-trees,  amid 
the  dark-green  foliage  of  which  the  golden  oranges  peeped  forth  like 
the  flashes  of  phosphorescent  light  in  a  mid-night  sea ;  there  were  long 
avenues  of  cypresses,  of  acacias,  of  noble  trees  of  many  kinds,  amid 
which  kingly  assemblage  at  times  could  be  seen  the  noble  summit  of 
.some  stately  palm,  as  it  towered  on  high  above  the  others. 

And  the  sea  —  the  wide,  the  boundless,  the  deep-blue  Mediterra- 
nean —  there  it  spread  away,  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  spreading  away  as  far  as  thoughts  could  run  —  glorious  as 

'Thb  dashing, 
Silver-flashinff 
Surges  of  San-Salrador.' 

But  turn  aside  —  and  there,  beneath,  far  beneath,  lies  an  abyss  like 
that  of  which  Milton  has  sung  in  sublimest  mortal  strains. 

I  paused  upon  the  brink,  and,  shuddering,  I  gazed  down  —  down  I 
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The  thick  and  funereal  volumes  of  tortuously-ascending  smoke  came 
seething  upward  as  from  a  cauldron.  It  escaped  from  a  myriad  crevices 
in  the  rocky,  precipitous  sides  ;  it  poured  forth  from  behind  projections, 
and  miited  with  the  vast  mass  which  came  subhmely  upward  from  the 
unfathomable  depths. 

Here,  upon  the  sandy,  rocky  edge,  where  sulphur,  and  crumbled  lava, 
and  pumice-stone,  were  all  mingled  together  to  form  a  horrid  soil,  here 
I  sat,  and  looked  down.  From  the  scene  beyond,  from  that  ghmpse  of 
earth,  which  made  it  seem  like  heaven ;  from  that  \dsion  of  all  that 
was  most  lovely  and  all  that  was  most  overpowering ;  to  turn  and 
gaze  into  a  volcano's  awful  depths  —  what  a  change  I 

Involved  in  a  thousand  thoughts  I  sat  there,  thinking  myself  alone, 
when  a  sudden  grating  struck  my  ear.  I  was  startled  exceedingly,  and 
turned  around.  The  place  where  I  had  been  sitting  w^as  a  peninsular 
projection  of  the  clili' which  formed  part  of  this  infernal  chasm.  Upon 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  joined  it  to  the  other  clifis  —  upon  the 
isthmus  —  I  saw  a  mild-looking,  middle-aged  gentleman  approach  me. 

He  was  dressed  in  plain  black  clothes,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
light  stick. 

'  1  beg  your  pardon.  Signer,'  said  he,  in  a  polite  manner,  and  with 
great  softness  of  tone ;  '  1  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding  myself  upon 
your  company.     But  it  is  not  often  that  I  see  any  visitor  so  far  up.' 

*  My  dear  Sir  !  I  beg  you  will  make  no  excuses,'  I  replied  ;  '  I  was 
just  admiring  this  scene  below.' 

*Ah  I  yes,  't  is  a  glorious  sight.' 

*  Glorious  !  say,  rather,  a  terrible  one.' 

'  Terrible,  perhaps,  to  you  ;  but  do  not  be  surprised  ii  I  say  that  to 
me  it  is  lovely,  absolutely  lovely ! ' 

And  as  he  spoke,  a  smile  of  bewitching  beauty  crossed  his  features. 

'  I  suppose  your  tastes  are  diflerent  from  those  of  many  people, 
Signer.  I  have  not  such  feelings.  But  may  I  ask  you  if  you  are  often 
here  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes  I  I  live  here,'  he  replied,  waving  his  stick  around.  *  I  live 
here.' 

I  thought  that  he  meant  me  to  understand  that  liis  home  was  on  the 
mountain,  where  very  many  villas  are  situated. 

•And  I  should  suppose,'  I  continued,  *  that  you  are  often  on  the 
summit.' 

*  Oh  I  yes,  I  am  here  always.* 

'  Always  I  what  a  strange  fascination  it  has  for  you  I ' 

*  It  has !  it  has ! '  said  the  gentleman.  '  Oh  !  a  fearful ' —  and  his 
voice  grew  low  and  hollow —  *  a  terrible  fascination  I ' 

I  was  silent. 

'  I  wQl  tell  you,'  said  he,  sitting  closely  by  my  side,  and  turning  his 
eyes  full  toward  mine.  *  I  do  not  wish  you  to  inform  any  one.  Pro- 
mise me  that  you  wiU  not.' 

I  had  not  noticed  his  eyes  before,  but  I  saw  now  that  within  their 
depths  there  gleamed  a  strange  and  sinister  light. 

I  promised  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  uneasily  drew  back  farther 
from  the  edge. 

VOL.   XLIV.  9 
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*  AYell  then,  Sigiior,'  said  he,  *  I  am  king  here !  I  rule  Moimt 
iEtiia : ' 

'  Ye3  ? '  I  answered,  a  little  alarmed  at  his  words,  and  attempting  to 
smile. 

*  Yes  I  I  am  king  here.  In  me  you  see  the  heing  who  causes  the  lava 
to  pour  forth,  and  overwhelm  the  regions  below.  I  have  lived  here  for 
centuries.     The  spirits  of  the  deep  obey  me  :  see  I  * 

He  leaped  up  from  tlie  ground.  There  was  a  fearful  fire  in  his  eye, 
his  no:;tril8  were  dilated,  his  pale  face  became  as  white  as  marble,  and 
as  bloodless,  save  that  on  either  cheek  there  glowed  a  deep  red 
spot. 

*  See  I '  he  shrieked  wildly  and  loudly ;  *  spirits  of  the  deep,  arise ! 
Ha  I  —  yonder  —  see  them !  —  they  are  coming  —  in  clouds  —  enrobed 
in  thunder-garments —  see  I  * 

I  leaped  up  from  the  ground  :  I  gazed  at  him 

He  threw  off  his  hat  wildly,  and  it  fell  far  down  in  the  abyss.     He 

flung  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  away. 

'  signer,'  said  I,  in  hopes  that  a  mild  tone  might  make  him  calm, 

'  Signer,  the  winds  obey  you.     Let  us  go.* 

*  Go  ?  Where  ?  Is  not  this  my  home  ?  Is  not  this  my  palace  ? 
Saw  you  not  my  servants  ?     You  are  my  guest !  * 

'  Will  you  not  sit  down  and  tell  me  about  your  home  ? '  said  I,  shud- 
dering. 

'  Xo  !  there  are  secrets  that  can  never  be  spoken.  Can  you  under- 
statid  them  ?     Who  are  you,  a  mortal,  that  you  dare  to  ask  ?  ' 

I  walked  slowly  toward  the  narrow  passage  of  land — the  bridge. 
But  he  saw  me,  and  stood  upon  it.     I  could  not  go. 

'  Can  this  all  be  pleasantry? '  thought  I.  An  awful  thought  passed 
through  me,  which  froze  my  heart's  blood. 

Pleasantry !  There  he  stood,  my  wild  companion,  his  eyes  blazing, 
fixed  piercingly  on  me,  his  hands  clenched,  his  mouth  foaming,  every 
sinew  in  his  body  worked  up.  He  stood,  screaming,  laughing.  0 
God!     I  was  alone  with  a  maniac  ! 

'  Y'ou  are  to  go  with  me,'  he  cried. 

'WTiere?' 

'  There.  I  have  come  to  carry  you  to  my  home.'  He  pointed  with 
a  cold,  snaky  smile  dowTi  toward  the  unfathomable  abyss  whence 
ascended  the  terrible  column  of  inky  and  sufibcating  smoke. 

I  gazed  at  him :  for  there  was  some  element  of  fascination  in  his 
glassy  stare,  which  forced  me,  compelled  me,  to  gaze.  There  was  a 
cold  smile  upon  his  lips,  which  were  all  bloodless,  and  disclosed,  as 
they  parted,  his  mouth  and  tightly-shut  teeth. 

'  There  is  my  home  —  there  ;  and  I  have  come  to  take  you  with  me. 
Ha !  ha  !  how  happy  you  will  be !     Come ! ' 

Still  I  gazed  ;  while  my  heart  throbbed  with  slow  but  terrible 
pulsations. 

He  advanced  one  step  toward  me. 

I  looked  all  around.  The  spell  was  broken  which  enchained  my 
gaze.  I  looked  all  around :  at  the  blue  sky  above,  at  the  scorched 
earth  around,  at  the  horrible  chasm  beneath.     There  was  no  hope.    Oh ! 
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could  I  but  leap  the  space  which  separated  me  from  the  main  cliff  I 
Could  I  but  do  it but  I  could  not  I     There  was  no  hope  ! 

*  What !  do  you  not  answer?  *  he  cried,  suddenly  lashed  into  fury  by 
my  silence,  and  stamping  his  foot  in  frenxy  upon  the  rock.  *  Do  you 
not  answer?     Then  I  must  carry  you  with  me ! ' 

The  maniac  sprang  toward  me ! 

With  all  my  energies  roused  into  frantic  action,  with  every  sinew 
braced,  and  every  muscle  contracted,  I  planted  my  foot  backward, 
against  a  small  angular  rock  which  projected  above  the  loose,  sandy 
soil,  and  endeavored  to  meet  the  shock.  With  a  wild  scream,  which 
arose  thrillingly  into  the  air,  his  eyes  all  bloodshot,  his  mouth  foaming, 
on  he  came.  He  struck  me  —  his  arms  surrounded  me  in  a  fearful 
embrace,  his  hot  breath  came  bumingly  upon  my  cheek.  I  stood  firm  : 
for  despair,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  death,  had  given  no  place  to  fear 
and  timidity,  but  had  bestowed  upon  me  the  coolness  of  one  in  an 
ordinary  situation.  I  threw  my  left  arm  beneath  his,  my  right  I  passed 
over  his  neck  and  around  upon  his  back,  thus  seeking  to  press  him  to 
the  earth. 

It  was  a  moment  of  horror  such  as  no  mortal  tongue  could  ever  tell. 
A  struggle  with  a  maniac  !  To  be  on  a  small  surface  of  a  rock,  while, 
three  thousand  feet  beneath,  lay  the  abyss  of  untold  horrors !  At  this 
hour,  my  heart  beats  more  forcibly  even  as  I  think  upon  the  time. 

Thus  we  stood,  breast  to  breast,  face  to  face  —  the  madman  and 
I  — he  with  his  arms  encircling  me  ;  I  seeking  to  save  myself.  He 
pressed  me  toward  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  He  plunged  his  feet  deep  into 
the  ground ;  he  laughed  mockingly,  and  screamed,  as  he  tried  to  destroy 
me.  But  against  that  rock  my  feet  were  firmly  braced  ;  and  I  held 
him  tightly,  and  I  pushed  him,  and  I  sought  to  hurl  him  from  me. 
Hurl  him  from  me !  —  as  well  might  the  hungry  tiger  be  hurled  from 
his  prey. 

Oh  I  the  agony  of  that  struggle  !  I  know  not  how  long  it  was,  but 
to  me  it  seemed  like  many  hours.  The  wild  eyes  of  the  madman  glared 
at  mine  all  the  time,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  look  away.  His  fear- 
ful face,  all  white,  all  ghastly,  was  upturned  toward  me,  as  he  shouted 
in  his  fiendish,  mocking  laughter. 

*  0  Heaven  I  Oh  I  horror !  Can  this,  will  this  endure  for  ever  ? ' 
cried  I  in  the  agony  of  my  fear.  The  maniac  howled  with  derisive 
shouts.  \  felt  that  I  was  growing  weaker.  But  he  was  a  madman  ; 
and  would  he  grow  weaker  also  ?  A  thousand  thoughts  fled  through 
me. 

Suddenly  the  maniac  gave  one  fearful  plunge.  It  was  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant  that  he  seized  me.  He  raised  me  from  my  feet. 
The  rock,  the  saving  rock  —  I  had  lost  it :  I  was  gone.  I  threw  my 
arms  high  into  the  air,  and  my  scream  of  terror  ascended  in  uniatn 
with  the  maniac's  mocking  yell. 

*  Down  I  down !  to  the  bottomless  pit !  To  the  home  of  fire  and 
brimstone  !  To  the  endless  horrors  of  burning  lakes  I '  he  screamed, 
as  he  gave  a  bound  toward  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Inspired  by  a  sudden  gift  of  superhuman  strength,  by  a  partial  poB- 
session  of  even  a  madman's  power,  I  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and 
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even  on  the  very  edge,  even  when  in  sight  of  the  abyss,  I  sprang  back, 
I  bore  him  back ;  I  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Falling  heavily  upon 
him,  I  held  his  throat  still  in  a  fierce  grasp,  w^hile  his  own  arms  were 
wound  tightly  around  my  neck,  and  his  legs  around  mine.  I  felt  his 
hot  breath  from  his  open  mouth  as  my  cheek  lay  pressed  against  his 
face  ;  I  heard  them  grate  harshly,  and  drew  my  head  violently  away, 
as  he  sought  to  seize  me  with  his  sharp  teeth. 

In  our  frantic  struggles  on  the  ground,  we  rolled  wildly  about,  and 
the  dust  from  sulphur  and  from  pumice-stone  ascended  around  us  in 
sufibcating  clouds.  I  was  half-insane.  I  was  struggling  for  life.  I 
caught  up  a  handful  of  the  fine  choking  dust,  and  rubbed  it  violently 
over  his  open  mouth.  It  went  into  his  nostrils  and  lungs.  He  gave  a 
jerk  forward  in  agony.  Amid  the  clouds  of  dust  around,  I  could  not 
see  where  we  were.  He  held  me  by  the  hair  as  he  sprang ;  a  moment 
afler,  and  a  fearful  force  was  straining  there,  holding  my  head  down 
with  irresistible  force.  Another  moment,  and  I  arose  ;  while  wild  and 
high  arose  the  shriek  of  the  maniac,  as  he  fell  down  —  down  —  into 
the  abyss! 


MADAME     Roland's    last     night 

To-MORROW,  and  tho  guillotine 

Shall  end  my  weary  life  1 
To-morrow,  and  the  world  shall  see 

The  last  of  Roland's  wife  1 
The  people  whom  he  sought  to  save 
Already  dig  my  narrow  grave. 

Hark  to  tho  mirth  within  1 

They  spread  the  feast : 
The  victims  of  to-morrow's  axe 

Concerned  the  least. 
Hark  to  the  happy,  joyous  laugh 
With  which  the  brunming  cup  they  quaff! 

Tliey  drink,  with  scornful  cheer, 

To  tyrant  Robespierre  ! 

Their  gloomy  jests  will  now  out-last 

The  watches  of  the  night, 
Although  the  fatal  summons  come 

With  dawning  of  the  light. 
How  different  was  the  solemn  scene 

One  little  week  ago; 
When  the  condemned  Girondists  supped 

With  YergxiaudI 
Theur  noble  cause  and  leader  made 

The  closing  night  sublime ; 
Their  country  shall  recall  the  scene 

Throughout  recorded  tune. 

My  heart  within  me  does  not  quail ; 

My  earthly  task  is  done: 
Yet  shall  I  grieve  to  look  my  last 

Upon  tlie  blessed  sun. 
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My  daughter  I  thou  alone  wilt  be 
Upon  this  dark,  tempestuous  sea ; 
But  yet,  I  trust  thy  mother's  friends 
For  her  lost  love  will  make  amends. 

0  France !  for  whom  I  would  have  died, 

If  my  poor  life 
Could  e'er  have  checked  the  progress  of 

Fraternal  strife, 
Or  given  freedom  to  the  land, 

"Why  has  thy  bloody  hand 
Been  raised  against  a  helpless  wife, 

So  young  in  life  ? 

0  Liberty  1  what  awful  deeds 

Are  acted  in  thy  name  1 
Not  girt  about  with  bloody  men 
To  me  the  vision  came  1 
But  why  recall 
A  vision  darkened  by  the  pall  ? 

Be  still,  my  heart,  and  yet  rejoice  I 

My  husband  still  is  free : 
God  grant  his  foot-steps  wander  far 

Across  the  narrow  sea 
How  will  he  weep  when  I  am  gone ! 

He  will  not  close  my  eyes, 
Or  know  within  what  nameless  trench 

My  head  dissevered  Ues. 

But  life  — thanks  to  the  li\'mg  God  1 

Departs  not  with  the  breath ; 
My  woman-soul  shall  pass  unharmed 

The  iron  gates  of  death. 

See  1  slow  comes  on  the  dawning  light ; 

I  hear  the  empty  cart  I 
"Wliat  human  terrors  shako  my  frame, 

And  petrify  my  heart  1 
Yes,  I  must  ride  the  city  through, 
And  old,  familiar  places  view ; 
Between  the  sabres  of  my  guard 

Look  on  the  pleasant  scene 
"Where,  in  the  pride  of  womanhood, 

So  often  I  have  been. 

1  shall  be  clasped  by  rufiBan  men ; 
And,  mocked  at,  stand  and  see 

The  young  and  brave  departing  to 

Eternity  I 
Yes,  I  shall  hear  the  rabble  cry, 

As  fast  we  die  I 
So  be  it.    In  that  bitter  hour, 

God  grant  mo  power 
So  to  meet  my  doom  unjust 
That,  when  I  crumble  in  the  dust, 
Others  who  their  country  love, 

And  perish  in  its  strife,  • 

May  nerve  their  failing  courage  witu 

The  thought  of  Roland's  wife  1  Sigma. 
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'A     PROMISING      YOUNG      MAN.' 


AN   AUTO-BIOOBAPHT. 


[  Tire  following  extraordinary  history  Is  said  to  have  been  found  recently  in  the  comer  of  an  old 
rickety  shed,  near  the  steamboat-landhig  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  A  small  pile  of  straw,  a  few  her- 
ring-bones and  potato-parings  indicating  that  some  person  had  found  a  night's  lodging  there,  and  a 
manuscript  containing  this  history,  were  all  that  proclaimed  the  occupant  of  the  desolate  premises . 
The  manuscript  was  indistinct,  and  difficult  to  decipher,  having  evidently  been  written  with  a  very 
trembling  hand.  The  writer's  nervous  system  must  have  been  completely  shattered  by  intempe- 
rance.] 

*  I  WAS  left  an  orphan  and  poor,  at  a  very  early  age,  but  being 
esteemed  a  boy  of  good  parts,  the  firiends  of  my  parents  obtained  for 
me  a  good  school  education,  and  I  was  received  into  college  as  a  charity- 
scholar.  I  graduated  when  I  was  twenty,  with  a  reputation  for  decided 
*  smartness.'  More  democracy  prevails  among  students  in  college  than 
in  the  world  at  large.  Young  men,  generally,  do  not  have  the  disposi- 
tion or  feel  the  necessity  to  *  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
where  thrift  may  follow  fawning  ;  *  and  the  unreflecting  generosity  of 
youth  prompts  students  to  do  more  than  justice,  perhaps,  to  their  poor 
companions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  a  good  deal  flattered  in  my  col- 
lege career,  and  was  led  to  form  too  great  expectations  in  consequence. 
I  was  foolish  enough  then  to  believe  that  wit  was  a  positive  quality.  I 
afterward  discovered  that  it  was  no  such  thing ;  that  it  was  merely 
relative.  It  was  necessary  that  certain  other  subordinate  qualities 
should  accompany  it,  in  order  to  have  it  highly  prized.  Like  a  diamond, 
its  brilliancy  was  not  perceptible  unless  it  was  highly  polished,  and 
richly  set  in  gold. 

*  The  professors  of  the  college  were  interested  in  me,  and  ofl!ered  to 
procure  me  a  situation  as  teacher  of  a  school,  with  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  my  aspirations  were  much  too  high  for 
any  such  situation.  I  determined  to  study  law,  and  had  every  expec- 
tation that  I  might  become  a  judge,  at  least,  by  the  time  I  was  twenty- 
five.  I  had  read  of  the  high  positions  that  many  distinguished  men  had 
attained  at  an  early  age,  and  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not.  The 
professors,  who  ver}'  easily  understood  my  feelings,  did  not  urge  the 
matter,  no  doubt  thinking  it  best  that  the  conceit  should  be  taken  out 
of  me  in  the  natural  way. 

*  Well,  I  studied  law,  went  to  Philadelphia,  hung  out  my  sign,  ready 
to  commence  practice.  But  my  own  experience,  taken  in  connection 
with  that  of  a  good  many  other  young  lawyers,  soon  convinced  me  that 
waiting  for  clients  was  very  much  like  waiting  for  the  millennium. 
"What  often  happens  to  young  lawyers,  occurred  to  me.  Failing  to 
obtain  practice  at  that  bar  which  replenishes  the  pocket,  strengthens 
the  mind,  and  brings  influence  and  honor,  I  practised  too  much  at  that 
other  bar  wliich  empties  the  pockets,  destroys  the  mind,  body,  reputation, 
and  all.  I  became  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  poverty,  and  was 
obliged  to  seek  some  employment,  or  starve.     The  question  at  once 
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arose,  *  What  I  was  fit  for  ? '  I  had  had  no  experience  in  mercantile 
life,  wrote  a  miserable  hand,  and  was  every  way  unfitted  for  a  clerk. 
My  dissipated  habits,  which  my  whole  appearance  too  plainly  pro- 
claimed, were  not  calculated  to  throw  any  particular  prepossession  in 
my  favor,  with  those  of  whom  I  sought  a  situation.  It  was  verj^  evi- 
dent that  I  must  not  be  over-nice  about  the  employment  I  might  obtain. 

*  There  was  a  billiard-room  adjoining  the  bar-room  where  much  of 
my  time  and  money  were  spent.  After  a  long  and  unsuccessful  search 
for  almost  any  thing  to  do,  my  small  supply  of  money  being  entirely 
exhausted,  I  got  a  temporary  situation  as  billiard-marker  in  this  saloon. 
This  was  a  highly-responsible  and  intellectual  office,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  amount  of  intellect  required  to  discharge  the  duties  faith- 
fully, it  seemed  that  I  had  not  sufficient  capacity  for  the  situation  :  I 
could  not  confine  my  attention  to  the  game,  but  my  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly running  off'  to  something  else.  The  consequence  was,  I  did 
not  count  correctly,  and  was  accused  of  partiality,  dishonesty,  etc. 
Fights  ensued  ;  and  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last.  I  was  dis- 
charged, and  forced  to  seek  some  new  employment,  or  starve.  I  had 
long  had  misgivings  about  possessing  any  latent  natural  qualification  as 
a  billiard-marker,  and  doubted  if  by  long  practice  I  could  ever  hope 
to  attain  to  any  particular  preeminence  in  the  calling. 

*  My  efforts  to  procure  employment  again  were  more'  unsuccessful 
than  at  first.  I  applied  for  the  situation  of  clerk  to  a  lawyer,  but  on 
ascertaining  that  the  duties  of  billiard-marker  had  proved  too  mtricate 
and  burdensome  for  me,  he  facetiously  remarked  that  if  I  found  my 
former  employment  too  metaphysical,  he  should  distrust  my  alnlities  ibr 
the  work  he  should  require  of  me. 

*  I  at  last  obtained  a  situation  in  a  stable  ;  slept  there  nights,  and 
cleaned  horses  through  the  day.  Some  skill  in  the  management  of 
horses  procured  for  me  the  charge  of  a  superb  stallion,  which  for  one 
season  I  attended  upon  his  circuit.  An  unfortunate  accident  deprived 
me  of  this  delicate  and  confidential  trust.  On  a  certain  occasion,  as  I 
was  leading  the  noble  animal  from  the  stable,  he  broke  away  from  me, 
slipped,  fell,  and  broke  his  leg. 

*  This  was  a  sad  blow.  Most  of  my  employers  property  was  invested 
in  him,  and  his  domestic  affections  centred  upon  him.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  more  attached  to  him  than  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  parties  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
His  indignation  against  me  (the  innocent  cause)  was  very  great.  After 
using  the  most  abusive  language  toward  me,  he  discharged  me  without 
paying  any  of  the  arrears  which  were  my  due.  I  was  again  cast  upon 
the  world  without  a  shilling,  and  no  stable  to  sleep  in. 

*  For  a  week  or  more  I  was  a  vagabond  about  the  streets  of  the  town, 
obtaining  a  precarious  sort  of  support  by  occasional  jobs  of  work. 
Sometimes  I  procured  a  lodging  under  a  roof,  but  oftener  in  the  open 
air.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  found  a  comfortable  resting-place  by 
the  side  of  a  large  tent  which  inclosed  a  caravan,  and  after  I  had  been 
asleep  some  time,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  fi^eling  some  one  appa- 
rently endeavoring  to  pick  my  pockets.  The  first  emotion  I  experienced 
was  one  of  consolation,  for  the  fact  of  some  one  tr}'ing  to  rob  me  sug- 
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^rested  the  idea  of  a  degradation  still  lower  than  my  own.     But  when 
I  discovered  that  it  was  not  a  human  being,  this  feeling  vanished. 

*  It  appeared  that  a  monkey  had  escaped  from  his  cage,  and  was  try- 
ing to  relieve  my  pockets  of  the  orange-peel  I  had  picked  up  in  the 
street,  and  had  thrust  into  them.  I  now  captured  him,  and  fastened 
him  to  a  stake.  In  the  morning,  I  took  him  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
menagerie.  To  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  monkey,  does  not  certauily  strike  one  as  the  most  favorable 
auspices  under  which  an  acquaintance  might  be  commenced,  but  I 
thought  nothing  of  that.  My  only  apprehension  was,  that  the  monkey 
might  be  ashamed  of  his  company.  But  he  was  not,  and  his  owner 
was  so  glad  to  recover  him  that  he  gave  me  a  dollar  for  my  trouble. 

'  Noticing  my  forlorn  appearance,  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to 
'  let  myself  I  replied  at  once  in  the  afiirmative.  He  then  said  he 
wanted  to  get  a  mate  for  the  ourang-outang  he  had,  and  that  if  I  would 
consent  to  be  covered  all  over  with  hair,  and  made  to  resemble  as  nearly 
as  possible  an  ourang-outang,  he  would  pay  me  liberally.  Giving  me 
a  very  scrutinizing  glance,  he  remarked  that  the  change  would  be 
attended  with  less  trouble  than  I  anticipated,  as  the  transformation  was 
already  partly  effected.  I  was  afraid  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  refer- 
ence to  my  mental  or  physical  endowments,  but  rather  hesitatingly  flat 
tered  myself  that  he  meant  the  latter.  The  nature  of  the  employment 
did  not  impress  me  very  favorably,  but  I  was  by  no  means  fastidious, 
and  gladly  accepted  the  proposed  offer.  Although  at  that  time  I  did 
not  esteem  myself  a  very  superior  animal  to  the  ourang-outang,  it  yet 
required  a  jrood  deal  of  labor  to  render  me  a  fit  companion  for  my  future 
*  chum.'  By  dint  of  great  patience  and  unwearied  exertions,  I  was 
deemed  at  last  to  resemble  quite  nearly  my  more  renowned  prototype  ; 
anl  I  was  placed  by  his  side  in  the  cage,  ready  for  exhibition  with  the 
other  animals. 

'  I  never  was  a  proud  man,  and  therefore  felt  no  particular  elevation 
of  spirits,  even  at  this  time.  I  forbear  to  mention  my  experience  when 
on  exliibition.  Almost  every  one  has  visited  a  menagerie,  and  knows 
what  respectful  and  indulgent  treatment  monkeys,  ourang-outangs,  etc., 
receive  from  even  vagabond-boys,  and  the  multitude  generally.  It  was, 
however,  too  exciting  a  life  for  me  ;  I  lost  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  in  a 
short  time ;  my  health  failed  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
business,  although  it  proved  the  most  lucrative  of  any  in  which  I  had 
ever  been  enjrajred. 

'  Hearing  that  an  eminent  foreign  philosopher  was  lecturing  upon 
the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  that  he  contended  that  the  whole 
human  family  had  a  common  ancestr}^  in  the  man  of  the  wood,  or  ourang- 
outang  —  calling  particular  attention  to  myself  and  chum,  at  that  time 
on  exhibition  in  the  city — I  resolved  to  go  and  hear  him.  He  drew 
large  audiences  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  *  new  light.'  Some  of  his 
assertions,  however,  his  audience  seemed  to  regard  as  very  paradoxical ; 
one,  in  particular,  I  recollect :  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  ten  gene- 
rations even,  the  oflspring  of  such  an  animal  as  myself,  great  pains 
being  taken  with  their  cultivation  and  improvement,  would  possess 
most  of  the  attributes  common  to  the  human  family.     This  opinion 
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was  highly  cheering  to  me,  and  I  could  hardly  repress  my  exultation. 
He  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  faint  points  of  resemblance  I 
had  to  man,  observing,  however,  that  my  eye  was  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  human  eye.  The  particular  inferiority  in  this  feature,  he 
said,  was  easily  accounted  for.  The  eye  was  considered  the  window 
of  the  soul,  and  as  ourang-outan^  were  not  supposed  to  have  any  soul, 
hence  the  dull  and  stupid  look  mine  possessed. 

*  This  reflection  upon  the  expression  of  my  eyes  was  too  much  ;  and 
I  could  hardly  refrain  from  getting  up  and  exposing  him.  But  I  soon 
thought  that  an  ourang-outang  was  out  of  place,  speaking  in  public, 
and  held  my  peace. 

*  When  the  lecture  was  over,  and  the  audience  had  gone,  I  went  up 
to  the  lecturer,  and  in  rather  a  consequential  and  imposing  manner 
said: 

*  *  Well,  Sir,  you  have  made  out  a  fine  case,  truly  1 ' 

*  *  Fine  case  I  how,  Sir  ?     I  don't  understand  you ! ' 

*  *  I  will  explain,  Sir,'  replied  I,  *  and  I  think  after  you  have  heard 
my  explanation,  you  will  have  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  your  philoso- 
phy. You  must  know,  Sir,  that  I  personated  that  ourang-outang  whose 
attributes  you  have  so  eloquently  descanted  upon  this  evening.  Yes, 
Sir,'  raising  my  voice,  as  he  seemed  to  be  unmoved  by  the  announce- 
ment, *  I  myself  was  that  ourang-outang! ' 

*  I  expected  the  man  would  be  completely  confoimded  ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  manifested  no  surprise  whatever.  *Ah  I  are  you  indeed  ? ' 
he  exclaimed,  hardly  looking  at  me ;  *  well,  you  are  just  the  man  I 
wanted  to  see.  The  proprietor  of  the  menagerie  told  me  you  was 
a  capable  fellow,  and  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  But  how 
do  you  like  being  an  ourang-outang?  I  became  tired  enough  of  it.  I 
used  to  act  the  same  part  you  have  been  playing,  but  the  other  ourang- 
outang  and  I  quarrelled,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  However,  the 
proprietor  of  the  menagerie  pays  me  the  same  for  *  lecturing  *  that  I 
received  in  the  other  capacity.  Well,  the  menagerie  is  soon  to  be  taken 
about  the  country,  and  the  proprietor  wants  me  to  precede  it  with  my 
lectures.  Now  I  have  a  call  in  another  direction,  and  would  like  to 
have  you  take  my  lectures  and  deliver  them  about  the  country  instead 
of  me.  He  wQl  pay  you  the  same  wages  that  you  have  been  receiving. 
Wliat  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  ?  ' 

*  This  was  said  by  the  lecturer  in  the  most  serious  and  business-like 
maimer  imaginable.  When  he  had  finished,  I  burst  out  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter.  *  Well,'  exclaimed  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  compose 
myself,  '  this  is  enough  to  make  an  ourang-outang  philosophize !  truly, 
this  world  is  *  a  two-edged  lie,  which  seems,  but  is  not ! '  ' 

*Any  change  from  an  ourang-outang  seemed  desirable,  and  a  bargain 
between  us  was  soon  struck  up.  When  he  handed  me  the  lectures,  he 
remarked  that  I  should  have  to  study  them  a  little,  and  if  I  found  any 
thing  obscure  in  them,  Mr.  Versatile,  who  lived  in  Oxford-street,  and 
who  wrote  them,  could  explain.  *  The  author,'  he  said,  *  observed  when 
he  gave  them  to  me,  that  they  had  been  written  in  great  haste,  but  he 
presumed  none  of  my  audiences  would  be  very  profound  critics,  either 
in  philosophy  or  cesthetics.' 
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*  *  *JEsthctics'  ? '  said  I,  *  what  are  they  ?  ' 

*  *  I  don't  know/  replied  he ;  *  I  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  caravan, 
and  he  said  he  had  never  heard  of  them,  but  he  presumed  they  were 
no  very  great  curiosity,  and  that  nothing  could  be  made  by  exhibiting 
them/ 

*  I  had  very  good  success  in  lecturing,  and  made  quite  a  sensation 
through  the  country.  The  philosophy  I  taught  gave  new  confidence 
and  boldness  to  the  infidels  and  materialists  who  flocked  to  hear  me, 
and  they  considered  that  I  approached  as  near  an  inspired  person  as 
they  could  conceive  of  This  new  employment  was  more  gratifying  to 
me  than  any  I  had  been  engaged  in  before,  but  it  was  not  destined  to 
last.  The  proprietor  of  the  menagerie  quarrelled  with  some  of  his 
employees,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  home-manufacture  of  ourang- 
outangs,  and  the  whole  thing  was  exposed.  Of  course,  after  the  expo- 
sure, my  occupation  was  gone,  and  the  lectures  were  only  worth  what 
they  would  bring  for  paper-rags. 

*  I  was  again  cast  upon  the  great  0}'ster,  the  world,  without  a  knife 
to  open  it  with.  I  became  successively,  essence-peddler,  scissors-grinder, 
street-organ  player,  a  shipwrecked  Italian  beggar,  and  had  several  other 
less  respectable  callings  —  all  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  period. 
When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  as  I  had  exhausted  nearly  every 
peaceful  occupation  I  had  ever  heard  of ' 

IIeek  the  manuscript  was  so  much  blurrcxl  and  torn  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  it  any  farther. 
A  paper  (loscrihing  the  best  route  to  the  Mormon  settlement  had  been  8lli)pcd  in  between  the  leaves 
of  the  MS. :  «>  It  appears  not  improbable  that  the  aiitbor  bad  become  a  Mormon,  and  was  Iwund 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City. 


BONNET-SONNET. 


BY    BAKRT    BRAKE. 


Here  *s  a  tipsy  little  sonnet,  on  a  jaunty  little  b<mnet, 

T\'ith  a  niyille-wreath  upon  it^  that  I  saw  at  church  to-day; 
With  a  wealth  of  curls  below,  in  many  a  golden  ringlet  flowing. 

On  the  lightest  breeze  out-blowing,  in  wavy,  'wildering  play: 
'T  was  a  sweet  bewitching  face  m  it,  with  wondrous  charming  grace  in  it 

And  not  the  faintest  trace  in  it,  of — any  thing  uni)leasi\nt ; 
Piile  the  forehead  was,  and  fair,  under  two  soft  waves  of  hair, 

Not  too  high,  and  not  too  scjuare ;  just  aR'hed  like  a  crescent  : 
The  brown  eyes  that  shone  below  it  were  as  bright  as  droam  of  poet 

(Ah  1  I  'mhalf  afraid  they  know  it,  by  their  merry-glancing  wiles!) 
Cheeks  with  rose  and  lilv  blended,  mouth  like  Cupid's  bow  unbended. 

Or  like  dewy  tulips  rended,  when  it  parted  in  her  smiles; 
All  within*  that  little  bonnet, 
AVith  the  myrtle-\vreath  upon  it. 


♦  By  'within.'  in  this  connection,  I  mean  Mn  the  vicinity  of:'  not  intending  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  *  little  bonnet'  was  so  horridly  un-styllsh  as  to  be  capable  ot  containing;  a.  foce. 
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LETTERS      FROM     POPLAR-HILL. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


Poplar-ffiUj  September,  18 — 

Dear  Erhly  :  It  is,  doubtless,  very  wrong  to  begin  a  letter  when 
one  is  in  an  angry,  mood,  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  relieve  my 
mind  of  its  burden.  I  am  vexed  vnth  mother,  for  her  rudeness  and 
impertinence,  and  I  am  vexed  with  myself  because  I  retorted.  I 
am  sadly  discouraged.  My  impulses  are  so  vigorous  and  quick,  I 
have  scarcely  the  power  to  curb  them.  I  made  so  many  resolutions 
last  night  to  be  more  prudent,  and  to-day  —  but  I  must  tell  you. 

This  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  Susan  came  up 
stairs  and  told  me  a  gentleman  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  me 
below.  Did  she  know  who  it  was  ?  *  No  ;  she  had  never  seen  him 
before  ;  he  was  a  little  gentleman,  and  looked  very  tired.'  I  dropped 
my  work  and  ran  down.  One  glance  convinced  me  who  it  was  ;  the 
slight,  youthful  figure,  the  light,  curling  hair  and  pensive  features 
betrayed  Mr.  Allan.  He  was  standing  in  the  door,  leaning  against  the 
casement,  and  gazing  at  the  coat  of  arms  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
disgust  and  weariness.  He  replied  very  coldly  to  my  cordial  greeting, 
and  seemed  loth  to  enter  the  parlor.  His  manner  chilled  me,  but  I 
endeavored  to  converse  naturally,  and  after  a  time  succeeded.  I  felt 
quite  interested  in  his  school  at  Beverley,  and  felt  sure,  if  I  could  get 
him  fairly  launched  on  his  favorite  ,topic,  his  embarrassment  would  be 
removed.  In  my  earnestness  to  make  him  feel  at  ease,  I  forgot  the 
flying  moments ;  the  first  dinner-bell  started  me.  I  could  not  do  less 
than  invite  him  to  remain  to  dinner,  and  then  I  left  him,  to  go  and  tell 
mother  what  I  had  done,  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  fiery  face, 
and  a  more  fiery  temper.  Before  I  could  speak,  she  asked,  sharply, 
*  What  did  that  man  want  of  you.  Bertha  ?  '    • 

*  It  was  Mr.  Allan,  the  school-master  at  Beverley,'  I  replied  ;  *  he  has 
walked  all  the  way,  and  I  have  invited  him  to  remain  to  dinner.' 

*  Well ! '  she  loftily  exclaimed,  *  you  may  stay  and  prepare  the  din- 
ner for  your  grand  visitor ;  I  am  not  dressed  to  see  company.  Your 
taste.  Bertha,  in  selecting  companions  shows  your  breeding ' :  she  mut- 
tered something  more,  which  I  lost  as  she  left  the  kitchen. 

For  a  moment  I  was  bewildered.  Her  words  entered  my  soul  like  a 
stream  of  fire,  and  for  an  instant  I  was  insensible  to  all  but  its  effects. 
Then  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  meal  and  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitor,  occurred  to  me.  I  had  ten  minutes  to  prepare,  and  I  did 
my  best.  I  flew  from  dining-room  to  kitchen,  from  kitchen  to  dining- 
room  ;  my  ignorance  of  the  pantry  liindered  me,  but,  worse  than  all, 
I  was  forced  to  go  to  mother  for  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar.  She  told 
me  she  thought  it  very  unnecessary  to  put  wine  on  the  table  for  a  school- 
master. My  temper  was  roused,  and  I  answered,  *  The  hospitality  of 
my  father's  house  shall  suffer  no  reflection  if  I  can  help  it.' 

I  expected  to  occupy  mother's  place  at  dinner,  and  we  were  seating 
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ourselves,  when  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  her  enter.  She  took 
no  notice  of  Mr.  Allan,  except  to  dislike  or  find  fault  with  every  article 
of  food  upon  the  table,  and  that  was  done,  I  suppose,  to  make  him 
uncomfortable.  I  cannot  tell  when  I  have  been  so  annoyed.  I  pitied 
Mr.  Allan,  was  disgusted  with  mother,  angry  "wdth  myself,  and,  between 
the  three,  found  much  difficulty  in  preserving  my  composure  and  dig- 
nity.    At  last  the  meal  was  over,  and  I  could  fly  *  the  presence.' 

We  went  to  the  garden,  and  under  the  willows,  but  Mr.  Allan  soon 
took  his  leave  of  me.  I  am  so  mortified  that  a  stranger  should  be  so 
insulted  at  Poplar-Hill.  An  indignity  that  casts  a  reproach  on  these 
venerable  walls,  and  might  well  cause  to  blush  the  ill-bred  woman  who 
rules  over  them !  I  regret  that,  of  all  others,  this  should  have  happened 
to  Mr.  Allan.  There  is  a  timidity  in  his  eye  and  manner  that  betrays 
a  sensitive  heart.  I  hope  this  circumstance  may  not  prevent  his  con- 
tinued visits  ;  it  will  be  an  object  with  me  now  to  remove  the  unhappy 
impression  he  has  received.  He  was  to  stop  at  Sparrow-Bush  on  his 
way  home,  but  I  fear  he  will  not  reach  Beverley  to-night. 

Large  rain-drops  have  for  some  time  pattered  on  the  leaves  ;  now  they 
fall  in  torrents.  The  old  crab-apple-tree  in  front  of  the  window  tosses 
wildly  in  the  wind,  and  scatters  the  rain  almost  on  my  paper.  I  must 
close  tlie  sash.  Oh !  the  rain  does  me  good  ;  it  cools  my  heated  brain 
and  quiets  my  disturbed  spirit.  "VYere  you  ever  in  an  old  garret  during 
a  summer  storm  ?  I  was  up  stairs  yesterday  during  that  heavy  shower. 
I  went  to  look  again  among  the  old  books,  and,  though  the  clouds 
were  dark  and  the  air  chill,  I  was  surprised  soon  after  to  hear  the  drops 
come  down  upon  the  roof;  at  first,  as  if  wrung  by  threats  and  blows, 
and  then,  in  their  gushing  strength,  like  floods  of  penitential  tears. 
The  heavens  groaned,  and  angry  clouds  chased  each  other  across  the 
sky.  I  went  to  the  gable  window  and  looked  out.  All  nature  lay 
before  me,  beaten  with  many  stripes.  The  swallows  under  the  eaves 
plaintively  chirped  their  terror.  One  lone  robin  flew  for  shelter  against 
the  six-inch  i)ane3  before  me.  I  lifted  the  sash,  but  it  fled  affrighted. 
I  looked  around  me  ;  the  shadows  had  deepened  ;  the  old  and  broken 
furniture  stored  in  remote  corners  looked  grotesque  and  solenm ;  grim 
faces  looked  at  me  from  the  faded  bonnets  hanging  on  the  beams,  and 
tlie  cast  ofi-garments  of  many  years  seemed  filled  with  moving  life.  I 
looked  up ;  nothing  but  the  time-worn  rafters  between  me  and  the 
falling  floods  !  I  was  filled  with  fear  and  awe,  and,  trembling,  with 
eagerness  fled  to  the  stairs,  and  to  my  own  room.  But  the  storm  of 
to-day  resembles  not  that  of  yesterday.  The  sun  already  penetrates 
the  thin  clouds.     Mr.  Allan  will  get  home  to-night. 

I  miss  Margaret's  companionship  greatly,  now  that  she  has  gone  with 
Agnes  to  Saratoga.  For  the  first  few  days  after  her  departure  I  scarce 
knew  how  to  occupy  myself;  but  the  change  will  do  her  good,  and 
Agnes  will  care  for  her  tenderly.  Elfie  finds  her  way  quite  often  to 
my  room.  She  is  an  inquisitive  child,  and  annoys  me  "with  multitudi- 
nous questions.  She  has  many  of  her  mother's  ways,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  but  I  am  suspicious  of  her.  She  comes 
sometimes,  I  am  sure,  to  find  out  what  I  am  doing.  She  eyes  Margaret 
with  imtold  curiosity.     I  am  glad  to  find  Maggie  has  so  decided  a  taste 
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for  reading,  and  am  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  directing  her. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Harold  the  other  day  about  it.  I  asked  him 
if  I  should  lead  her  to  historical  works  altogether,  and  wait  the  deve- 
lopment of  her  mind  before  she  took  up  lighter  literature. 

*  By  no  means,'  he  replied,  *  read  with  her  the  standard  poets.  Cul- 
tivate her  heart  first,  and  then  her  intellect.* 

*  But,'  I  interrupted,  *  you  would  not  advise  her  imagination  to  be  so 
lavishly  nourished  \  ' 

*  You  forget,'  said  he,  *  that  there  is  philosophy,  there  is  religion  in 
poetry.  It  will  refine  her  tastes,  elevate  her  thoughts,  engross  her 
mind,  subdue  her  spirit.' 

*  Many  persons  think  that  history  can  alone  form  the  character.' 

*  I  know  it  is  so  considered,'  returned  Harold ;  *  there  arc  minds, 
mathematical  minds  we  might  call  them,  which  crave  a  logical  reach 
of  thought ;  but  many  soon  tire  of  an  uninterrupted  course  of  historical 
reading.     Especially  to  a  child  this  would  prove  irksome  and  repellent.* 

*  Yet,  may  not  the  two  be  blended  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Certainly.  So  direct  her  mind  that  she  will  seek  of  herself  to 
know  the  events  of  the  past,  and  the  creations  of  the  poet  will  intensify 
her  desire.  Do  not  debar  her  from  all  light  reading ;  there  are  many 
novels,  and  they  not  of  the  frivolous  or  immoral  character,  which  would 
interest  her.' 

Mother  had  entered  the  room  at  the  last  remark,  and  stood  by  us. 
*  It  appears  to  me,'  said  she,  volunteering  her  opmion,  *  that  if  the  pre- 
sent generation  lived  more  in  society  than  in  their  books,  the  world 
would  fare  better.  I  see  no  sense  in  a  girl  learning  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  they  are  taught  now-a-days ;  it  were  better 
if  they  spent  more  time  in  the  kitchen.' 

*  But,'  interrupted  Harold,  *  a  woman  can  never  acquire  a  well- 
balanced  character  without  the  study  of  books,  although  I  will  not  deny 
that  every  branch  of  house-keeping  is  essential.  Consistency  is  entirely 
overlooked  in  this  nineteenth  century.  I  would  rather  that  my  sister 
be  well-read  in  books  at  eighteen,  than  that  her  knowledge  be  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  culinary  department,  for  that  is  the  more  readily 
learned.  Let  me  beg  you,*  he  continued,  addressing  me, '  not  to  confine 
Margaret's  attention  too  closely.  Her  health  is  more  precious  now  than 
her  education,  and  the  light  step  and  rosy  cheek  will  recompense  for 
years  to  come  the  deficiency  in  book-knowledge.  Go  with  her  to  the 
fields,  and  interpret  for  her  the  glowing  language  of  nature,  and  first  fill 
her  heart  with  adoration  for  the  Inspirer  of  all  goodness  and  poetry.' 

I  was  thaiikfiil  for  the  advice  given.  Its  justice  and  wisdom  were 
clear  and  convincing. 

MORNING. 

I  deemed  this  letter  finished,  but  now  I  must  begin  and  fill  these 
pages  anew.  Did  you  know  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me  now,  and 
whose  voice  striving  to  perplex  me,  you  would  not  wonder.  Last  night, 
as  I  was  closing  the  window,  about  eleven  o'clock,  to  shut  out  the 
dampness,  I  heard  some  one  calling  me,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  *  Bertha, 
sister  Bertha  !  *   My  heart  beat  fast :  I  leaned  over,  and  peered  through 
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the  darkness.  A  tall  form  was  beneath  me  in  the  tree  shadows.  He 
was  looking  up,  and  when  he  saw  me,  came  forward,  whispering,  in 
the  same  tone,  *  It  is  Henry,  come  down  to  me  I '  How  I  closed  the 
window,  put  on  my  clothes,  went  down  in  the  dark,  or  unfastened  the 
door,  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  that  I  was  soon  folded  in  two  strong 
arms  and  noiselessly  borne  back  to  my  room.  It  was  Henry,  indeed, 
my  long-lost  brother  I  I  knew  it  by  his  voice  in  the  darkness,  and  by 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  his  features  in  the  dim  star-light.  That  he  had 
come  without  weary  hours  of  expectation  and  anxiety,  that  he  was 
actually  in  my  arms,  that  I  was  leaning  on  his  breast,  and  listening  to 
his  loved  voice,  was  all  too  blissful  to  be  real. 

We  talked  long  and  earnestly,  and  then  we  went  on  tip-toe  to  the 
kitchen  to  find  some  refreshments.  The  lamp-light  did  more  justice  to 
his  face  and  form.  He  is  not  the  boy  of  old.  The  waving  hair  upon 
his  brow  is  deepened  in  shade,  and  his  forehead  is  browned  by  exposure. 
His  eyes,  too,  are  more  deeply  set  and  more  intense,  and  his  form  has 
expanded  to  the  height  of  manhood.  Yet  his  smile  is  the  same  clear, 
loving  smile,  and  his  voice  unaltered.  If  not  a  little  pride  swelled  my 
bosom  as  I  gazed,  I  may  be  forgiven.  After  he  was  refreshed,  he  per- 
formed the  same  humorous  antics  as  of  old.  Walking  round  the 
kitchen,  with  a  proud,  firm  tread,  he  exclaimed  : 

*  Venerable  chairs  and  tables,  I  greet  you  I  It  is  long  since  my  step 
resounded  here.  Bestir  yourselves  at  your  msister's  coming  ;  waken 
your  thrilling  voices  and  welcome  me ! ' 

I  meanwhile  was  replacing  the  dishes,  and  when  I  had  finished,  he 
drew  me  to  the  light  and  said,  '  Dear  child,  you  are  greatly  changed  ; ' 
then  he  added,  more  softly  and  tenderly,  *  You  are  sad  when  you  ^ould 
only  look  glad ! ' 

If  I  was  sad,  my  eyes  brightened  in  looking  at  him,  and  this  per- 
chance, for  he  kissed  my  lips  and  hrow,  and  we  went  up  stairs.  Breath- 
lessly we  found  my  room.  I  should  have  feared  in  the  silent  darkness, 
but  my  hand  was  firmly  clasped  in  his,  and  our  feet  were  too  familiar 
with  tiie  way  to  mistake  it.  He  slept  the  few  remaining  hours  of 
night  in  the  bed-room  within  my  own,  but  I  did  not  close  my  eyes. 

Day-light  found  me  at  my  father's  bed-side.  By  degrees  I  told  him 
all,  and  when  I  received  a  tearful  command  to  bring  Henry  hither,  I 
was  content. 

But  I  must  stop.  Henry  will  not  leave  us  in  a  long,  long  time,  and 
perhaps  ere  this  reaches  you,  you  may  see  him. 

Good-bye  :  your  happy  Bbbtha  Ellicott. 

LETTKB  BKTXirTH. 

Poplar-naiy  October,  18-% 

Dear  Emily  :  Henry  has  just  entered  my  room  with  the  sad  intelli- 
gence of  old  Stephen's  death.  Last  night,  when  I  saw  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  comfortable,  and  when  Henry  went  this  morning  to  carry  him 
some  little  dainty,  he  expected  to  find  the  old  man  improved.  When 
he  reached  Sparrow-Bush,  Stephen  lay  in  a  tranquil  slumber,  from  which 
he  awoke  to  converse  awhile,  and  then  '  fell  asleep.'     I  am  so  thankful 
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he  has  gone  without  apparent  sufiering.     Happy,  happy  Stephen,  to  be 
taken  so  gently  to  '  the  mansion  prepared  for  thee  ! ' 

I  think  he  must  have  talked  earnestly  to  Henry  at  the  last,  although 
I  cannot  gather  positive  proof  from  his  conversation.  When  he  came 
in  my  room,  he  sat  down  by  the  east  vidndow,  and  leaning  against  the 
casement,  gazed  long  on  the  beautiful  landscape.  After  answering  my 
questions,  he  sat  a  long  time  musing.  When  he  spoke,  he  seemed  to 
think  aloud : 

*  It  were  a  happy  thing  to  die  like  old  Stephen,  in  blissful  delusion  I ' 

*  There  was  no  delusion,'  I  replied,  going  up  and  standing  by  him  ; 

*  his  soul  is  in  heaven.' 

*  The  soul  I '  repeated  Henry,  dreamily  ;  *  what  is  the  soul  ?  how  do 
we  know  we  have  souls  ? ' 

My  heart  stopped  beating ;  was  my  brother  a  skeptic  ?  Something 
impelled  me  to  answer,  and  unmeditated  words  passed  my  lips : 

*  We  are  all  conscious  of  it :  we  have  internal  evidence  that  it 
is  so.' 

He  did  not  notice  my  remark,  but  went  on. 

*  Where  is  the  soul  ?  Some  say  it  is  Aere,'  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart ;  *  but  the  troubling  of  the  fount  of  thought  is  not  there.  It  must 
live  in  the  brain,  or  what  is  the  drift  of  phrenology  ?  Yet  we  die,  and 
the  inspirer  of  life,  motion,  feeling,  utterance,  is  departed  —  where  ?  ' 

*  Where  ! '  how  that  rang  in  my  ears !  I  leaned  over  him,  put  my 
arms  around  his  neck,  looked  down  in  his  deep,  sorrowful  eyes.  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  solved  those  questions.  I  knew  what  I 
believed,  but  *  I  could  not  reason,  I  could  only  feel.'  I  trembled  with 
the  consciousness  of  my  responsibility,  but  I  entreated  no  help  and 
found  none.  My  spirit  yearned  for  the  infinite  and  incomprehen- 
sible. 

*  Bertha,'  said  Henry  in  a  natural  tone,  *  Bertha,  you  are  a  beautiful 
girl!' 

My  arms  fell  from  him,  and  I  stepped  abashed. 

*  Come  back  to  me ! '  he  exclaimed,  catching  me,  and  placing  me 
beside  him,  *  I  will  not  praise  you,  if  you  will  only  smile  again.  Tell 
me,  is  Bessie  Howard  the  prettiest  girl  here  ? ' 

I  sighed  deeply  before  the  expectant  answer  came.  It  did  not  please 
him. 

*  I  see  nothing  beautiful  in  Laura  Langworthy,'  he  said,  pettishly  ; 

*  I  thought  she  would  freeze  me  last  Sunday,  when  I  saw  her.     What 
has  become  of  Kitty  Crawford  ? ' 

*  She  has  spent  the  last  year  in  Virginia.  Do  you  remember  her  ? 
She  must  have  been  a  child  when  you  left.' 

*  A  child,  indeed,  but  a  bewitching  one.  What  a  dainty  little  foot 
she  had  !  what  tempting  lips  I  I  verily  feel  now,  the  last  kiss  I  stole 
from  her.  I  wish  she  was  here  !  *  he  sighed  heavily,  as  he  arose  and 
walked  half-spitefully  across  the  room,  then,  turning  on  his  heel, 
exclaimed : 

*  Bertha,  let 's  do  something,  any  how  ;  it  is  dreadful  to  sit  moping 
here  all  day.' 

*  What  shall  we  do  ?  *  I  quietly  asked. 
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*  Any  thing.  Let 's  have  some  fun.  Can't  you  invite  some  girls 
here  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  possible,'  I  returned ;  '  I  cannot  amuse  you  this  morning, 
Henry ;  I  must  ^mte  to  Emily,  that  James  may  take  the  letter  to 
Beverley  this  afternoon.'  Suiting  the  action  1o  the  word,  I  took  my 
port-folio  and  selected  my  writing  materials,  Henry  watching  me  all 
the  while  with  his  hands  on  his  side,  and  a  certain  comic  air  of  dejec- 
tion about  his  whole  figure.  Then  he  started  ofi*  saying  he  must  kill 
time  until  dinner.  I  allowed  him  to  go,  but  could  wish  he  were  here 
again. 

Henry  annoys  me  a  great  deal.  He  and  mother  quarrel  constantly. 
When  she  says  any  thing  that  displeases  him,  he  tells  her  of  it,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  I  liave  found  it  best  to  do.  She 
vexes  him  by  referring  to  his  present  idleness. 

*  I  will  have  no  words  with  her  on  the  subject,'  he  said  to  mo  the 
other  day  ;  '  it  is  enough  that  I  have  worked  like  a  slave  five  years  on 
ship-board,  and  that  now  I  require  rest.  It  might  put  some  flesh  on  her 
own  bones,  did  she  go  and  do  likewise.' 

*  Oh !  Henry ! '  said  I ;  *  remember  of  whom  you  are  speaking.  She 
is  your  father's  "wafe.* 

'  My  father's  wife  I  *  he  exclaimed  bitterly.  *  It  was  not  enough  that 
she  should  drive  me  from  my  home,  but  she  must  make  my  father  treat 
me  like  a  beggar.     I  '11  not  long  be  a  beggar  on  his  bounty ! ' 

When  he  gets  into  a  passion,  I  know  not  how  to  pacify  him.  I 
missed  him  a  long  time,  yesterday,  and  when  he  came  to  me,  his  face 
was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  unusually  bright.  *  Bertha,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
have  found  my  mother's  picture  in  the  garret.  I  am  going  to  carry  it 
down,  and  hang  it  in  the  parlor.' 

*  You  must  not.     0  Henry !  it  would  make  mother  so  angry !  * 

'  I  shall  do  it !  *  he  said,  turning  from  me  vAih,  a  decision  I  too  well 
understood.  I  ran  after  him,  seized  him  in  allright.  *  Listen  to  me, 
Henry !  Let  me  speak  to  father  first.  Possessed  of  his  authority,  her 
anger  will  not  trouble  us.' 

He  seemed  confident  that  I  would  succeed ;  so  I  went,  and  he  waited 
for  me.  I  happily  found  father  alone.  It  was  a  delicate  subject,  but 
I  plunged  into  it.  He  was  startled ;  and  said,  oh !  so  meekly  and 
tremblingly : 

*  Tell  hun  not  to  disturb  it :  I  shall  get  no  peace  if  it  is  brought 
down.' 

How  could  I  tell  Henry  that  ?  But  I  did  tell  him.  I  might  well 
tremble  for  its  efiect.  He  grew  pale  with  rage.  *  This  firom  him  ! ' 
was  all  he  said.  Up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  across  my  room  he 
paced.  I  dared  not  approach  him.  At  last  he  sank  down  by  the  bed, 
and  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow.  I  went  to  him,  and  leaning  against 
him,  wept  violently.     My  tears  softened  him. 

*  Bertha,'  he  said,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  *  let  us  pray  that  we  may 
never  live  to  grow  old  !  Oh  I  to  think,'  he  continqed,  after  a  pause, 
*  that  my  father  could  have  said  this !  that  he  could  so  have  forgotten 
the  bride  of  his  youth !  that  he  should  not  care  to  gaze  on  that  dear 
face !     0  Bertha !  that  it  should  have  come  to  this  ! ' 
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*  Never  mind,  Henry ! '  i  said,  cheerfully  wiping  away  my  tears ; 
^  that  picture  is  precious  to  us,  if  to  none  else  ;  we  "^1  cherish  it,  if  all 
others  do  forget.     Let  us  go  and  look  at  it  now.' 

We  went  together.  He  had  taken  it  from  the  corner,  and  placed  it 
where  the  hght  fell  upon  it.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  it  for 
years.  I  remembered  what  Aunt  Mary  had  told  me.  *  It  was  painted,' 
she  said,  'just  after  your  mother  was  married.  An  artist  from  New- 
York  came  to  take  it,  and  remained  several  weeks  a  guest  at  *  the  Hill.' 
While  she  sat  for  it,  your  father  talked  to  her,  fondly  thinking  liis  voice 
<;ould  alone  call  forth  a  natural  expression.' 

And  there  she  sat,  that  sweet  mother,  with  all  the  pride  and  dignity 
of  her  new  life  resting  on  her  young  brow.  How  those  soft  eyes 
reproached  us  for  our  hasty  ire !  Henry  felt  it ;  he  drew  me  to  him, 
and  whispered,  *  You  are  like  her :  for  you  softened  me.'  After  a  while, 
we  lifted  the  picture  to  its  old  place,  and  left  it  in  the  silent  darkness. 
But  those  reproachful  eyes  gazed  still  from  the  depths  of  our  own 
hearts. 

I  am  in  constant  fear  lest  Henry  may  get  into  trouble.  Whenever  I  hear 
loud  voices,  I  go  trembling  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  to  hsten  if  it  is  Henry's 
voice.  Too  often,  it  is  his.  I  cannot  always  blame  him.  Mother 
needs  reproof,  although  not,  perhaps,  from  such  a  source.  Yet  the 
moments  of  happiness  that  I  pass  with  him  far  counterbalance  those 
of  anxiety.  His  natural  refinement  of  character  has  clung  to  him, 
despite  his  sea-faring  life  ;  and  his  habit  of  thought,  always  clear  and 
discriminative,  has  become  more  penetrating  in  an  extended  field.  He 
animates  me  with  his  humor,  affects  me  with  his  sensibility,  fires  me 
with  passion,  melts  me  with  his  tenderness.  He  leads  me  whitherso- 
ever he  chooses,  yet  is  himself  ever  willing  to  be  led.  He  has  his 
faults,  and  I  see  them  plainly ;  but,  as  a  favorite  author  says  :  '  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  loving  him  the  less  for  them,  as  of  ceasing  to  look  up 
to  Heaven  because  there  are  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky.' 

We  expect  Margaret  home  to-morrow :  my  brother-in-law  sends  his 
secretary  to  Kilvale,  and  he  will  bring  her  to  us.  Agnes  is  in  New- 
York  vnth  the  children,  and  my  brother-in  law,  most  of  the  time,  in 
Washington.  I  am  afraid  politicians  do  not  make  good  husbands.  It 
is  sad  to  be  so  neglected,  even  if  it  is  for  one's  country  1  Still,  I  would 
not  infer  that  Agnes  is  unhappy.  I  can  only  guess  how  I  should  feel 
in  her  situation.  She  has  indeed  every  luxury  that  wealth  and  a  refined 
taste  can  procure  for  her ;  two  lovely  children  —  but  she  has  not  always 
her  husband's  society  and  sympathy. 

What  has  become  of  Harold,  lately  ?  He  was  here,  a  few  days 
since,  to  go  fishing  with  Henry,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  Henry  could 
tell  me  nothing  of  him,  although  he  said  they  talked  a  great  while, 
and  on  interesting  subjects.  I  should  judge  so,  as  they  gave  him  food 
for  thought,  for  hours  after.     How  was  Harold  pleased  with  Henry  ? 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  what  a  spicy  conversation  I  had 
with  Elfie,  the  other  day.  We  were  walking  together,  and  I  was 
wishing  Margaret  was  returned. 

*  Do  you  think  Margaret  is  pretty  I'  Elfie  asked  me. 

VOL.    XLIV.  10 
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*  Yes ;  I  think  she  is  very  pretty,  don't  you  ?  *  I  answered,  somewhat 
surprised  at  her  question. 

*  No,  indeed,  I  guess  I  don't  I '  said  Elfie  sneeringly  ;  *  I  have  heard 
a  great  many  say  she  was  very  ordinary.' 

*  They  must  have  been  persons  of  no  taste  whatever,'  I  said,  as^ 
calmly  as  I  could,  *  if  they  called  Margaret  ordinary.  A  great  many 
have  told  me  she  would  be  the  handsomest  of  the  family.' 

*  Oh  I  oh ! '  exclaimed  Elfie,  incredulously,  *  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  compliments  for  you  and  Agnes,  but  I  never  in  my  life  heard  one 
for  Margaret.' 

*  That  is  strange  I '  I  returned  ;  *  for  I  hear  them  continually.' 

*  I  heard  some  one  say  that  Mr.  ElHcott's  eldest  daughters  were  fine- 
looking,  prettily-formed  girls,  but  I  never  heard  any  one  say  that  Mar- 
garet was  even  pretty.' 

*  Well,'  I  answered,  with  an  inward  kindling,  *  if  Agnes  and  I  are 
handsome,  Margaret  is  very  beautiful,  for  we  cannot  compare  with 
her.' 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  *At  any  rate,'  she  continued,  perti- 
naciously, *  she  does  not  go  in  such  good  society  as  I  do.' 

*  Good  society  I  *  I  reiterated  ;  *  I  'd  like  to  know  who  she  visits  that 
vou  do  not  ? ' 

*  Old  Stephen's  grand-daughter ;  and  you  go  there,  too,  quite  often.' 

*  What  do  I  go  there  for,  Elfie  ?  What  did  I  do  there  the  other  day, 
when  you  went  with  me  ? ' 

The  jealous  child  hung  down  her  head ;  then  said,  tossing  back  her 
curls,  and  looking  pertly  at  me  : 

*Well,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  hope  her  disposition  will  be 
changed  before  she  dies ! ' 

I  was  stunned.  *  0  Elfie ! '  I  said,  sadly,  *  that  is  too  much  I  Never, 
in  all  Maggie's  life,  did  I  hear  her  say  so  unkind  a  thing  of  you  I ' 

She  was  frightened.  *  I  did  not  mean  any  thing,'  she  began,  *but  I 
do  hope  that  you  and  I,  as  well  as  Margaret,  will  be  changed  before 
we  die.' 

I  could  not  speak  to  her,  I  was  so  grieved.  She,  glad  to  escape,  ran 
away.  That  little  conversation  impressed  me  for  days ;  and  even  now, 
when  I  recall  it,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  that  so  young  a  child  should  so 
readily  have  learned  lessons  of  deceit  and  jealousy. 

And  did  they  say,  sweet  Margaret,  that  thou  wert  less  beautiful  than 
Agnes  ?  As  well  might  the  pearl  be  compared  to  the  ruby,  or  the 
spotless  lily  to  the  blushing  rose.  The  coming  years  will  unfold  to  all 
thy  youthful  beauties,  and  the  stainless  purity  of  thy  character  shed  a 
lustre  over  all  thy  pathway. 

I  must  close.  I  see  Henry  and  father  coming  up  the  avenue.  Father 
leans  heavily  on  Henry's  arm,  and  seems  overcome  with  sorrow.  They 
must  have  been  down  to  Sparrowbush.  Oh  I  happy  Stephen,  lying 
'  safe  and  silent '  in  that  little  homestead !  Nothing  can  trouble  him 
again ! 

Good-bye !  —  yours  sincerely,  Bebtha  Ellicott. 
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LEGEND        OF       THE       *INDIAN       ROCK 


BY    J.     BWETT. 


Two  figures  are  coarsely  sculptured 
On  the  face  of  an  old  granite  block. 

Half-covered  by  clustering  mosses, 
Which  grow  on  the  Indian  rock. 

Unknown  are  the  hands  which  carved  them ; 

They  were  chiselled  in  days  by-gone : 
And  this  is  the  terrible  legend 

Long  told  of  the  Indian  stone : 

Two  sachems  were  ranging  the  forest 

"With  footsteps  stealthy  and  low, 
"When  instead  of  the  timorous  rabbit, 

Each  met  his  deadliest  foe. 

• 

They  stood  like  two  grim  bronze  statues 

By  the  ancient  masters  of  art ; 
For  the  basilisk  glance  of  the  warriors 

Alone  spoke  the  rage  of  the  heart 

They  glared  on  each  other  an  instant, 

Then  warily  closed  in  the  strife : 
The  prize  was  an  enemy's  scalp-lock, 

The  struggle  for  vengeance  and  life. 

Before  then:  unearthly  war-whoop 

The  rabbit  and  wild  deer  fled, 
And  the  scarlet  leaves  of  the  maple 

Grew  redder  beneath  their  tread. 

From  the  wounds  of  the  war-knife  and  hatchet 

The  red  drops  pattered  like  rain, 
As  they  closed  in  the  last  death-grapple. 

And  tugged  with  a  Python-like  strain. 

They  rolled  on  the  ground  together. 

With  limbs  twined  in  desperate  hold, 
^  nd  throttled  each  other  in  madness, 

Till  their  bodies  grew  stiffened  and  cold- 
Next  day  the  Indians  found  them, 

Still  clutched  in  an  iron  embrace. 
The  scowl  of  defiance  and  hatred 

Stamped  deep  on  each  glaring  face. 

They  buried  them  as  they  found  them. 
With  war-knife,  hatchet,  and  bow; 

And  long  have  they  mouldered  together. 
Each  clasped  by  his  skeleton-foa 
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BEYOND      THE      GRAVE. 

A       VISION       OF        SCENES       IN       AN       UNKNOWN       WORLD 


'  Da*  arme  ^en  blenicfccn 
Sen  mand)em  6turm  bcweot, 
Srianctt  ten  toa^ren  f^rieten 
9lur  too  ti  ni(^t  mc^r  f(b(agt.'  v.  s  a  1. 1  s . 


FAREWELL 


I  REMEMBER  One  evening,  tlie  last  I  passed  on  the  globe  below.  The 
lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun  glittered  through  the  leaves  of  the 
majestic  oaks  which  surrounded  my  dwelling-place.  The  lake  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  was  calm,  and  its  waters  reflected  the  pure  azure  of  the 
sky.  The  sounds  of  the  evening-bell  from  the  church  of  the  neighbor- 
ing village  called  the  laborers  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The 
nightingale  began  to  sing  her  melodious  lays  in  the  thicket ;  her  plain- 
tive voice  resounded  in  melancholy  notes  ;  she  seemed  to  regret  the  end 
of  a  beautiful  day,  and  to  mourn  over  the  dying  light ;  but  all  nature 
was  delighted  in  the  breathing  of  rest,  and  an  air  of  solemn  serenity 
seemed  to  ascend  from  those  fields  of  labor  and  sorrow  to  the  unbounded 
dome  of  the  sky,  as  if  to  present  an  image  of  that  '  eternal  rest '  which 
the  world  shall  yet  enjoy. 

Alas !  rest  below  is  but  an  illusion.  The  day-god,  which  seems  to 
have  gone  for  ever,  rises  always  again.  Mortals  salute  him  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  bring  them  new  sources  of  happiness,  but  they  find  only 
new  labors  and  new  sorrows. 

It  was  on  that  evening  I  remember  to  have  seen  around  me  those 
whom  I  loved,  looking  at  me  with  a  strange,  sorrowful  air.  I  saw  my 
mother,  my  sister,  weeping  at  my  side,  and  watching  the  least  motion 
of  my  eyes.  I  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  my  friends  pronouncing  the 
most  consoHng  verses  of  the  glorious  Gospel.  I  recollect  the  words, 
'  Death  ! '  *  Victory  ! '  but  that  was  all. 

I  gazed  at  the  picture  which  lay  before  me,  and  which  they  call  so 
beautiful.  I  heard  a  mysterious  voice  saying  that  I  should  never  see 
it  again ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  voice,  instead  of  awaking 
regrets,  opened  a  spring  of  happiness  in  my  soul  which  I  had  never 
known  before.  A  peace  which  the  language  of  Heaven  alone  can 
describe,  entered  into  my  heart,  and  seemed  to  absorb  all  my  emotions. 
All  my  life  until  then  appeared  to  me  like  a  long  absence  from  my  native 
land,  the  shores  of  which  I  thought  I  saw  in  the  distance,  glittering 
now  and  then  with  an  unknown  splendor.  The  zephyrs  murmuring  in 
the  leaves  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear  the  delightful  word,  *  Home  ! 
Home  ! '  I  felt  as  if  every  sigh  which  escaped  from  my  breast  was  a 
breeze  in  the  sails  of  the  boat  which  led  me  toward  the  shore.  Now 
and  then  my  ears  were  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  a  distant  harmony, 
upon  which  my  heart  began  to  thrill,  as  it  oflen  thrilled  in  hearing,  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  saints,  psalms  and  hymns  arise  to  the  throne  of 
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the  Eternal  ;  but  these  voices  were  more  clear,  more  melodious  than 
I  ever  heard  come  from  a  mortal.  I  closed  my  eyes,  so  that  none  of 
these  dehghtful  sounds  might  escape  me.  They  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  .  .  .  My  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  emotion.  At  last, 
I  could  distinguish  the  words  :  *  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
power  be  irnto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for 
ever  and  ever !  * 

Suddenly  the  voices  ceased  to  sing.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  seemed  to 
roll  away  into  an  abyss,  and  I  saw  the  whole  ocean  of  space  filled  with 
a  light  so  clear  and  so  penetrating,  that  even  the  shadows  of  things 
disappeared  ;  but,  away  at  an  incommensurable  distance,  I  perceived 
four  letters  shining  yet  more  than  that  ethereal  light.  These  letters 
were  of  the  language  in  which  the  law  of  Sinai  was  written.  I  read 
them,  and  I  knew  that  they  corresponded  to  the  great  word  in  my  own 
language  —  Jehovah  ! 

But  as  soon  as  I  had  unraveled  this  Word,  an  immense  Cross 
appeared  between  the  word  and  myself,  and  on  the  cross  was  WTitten, 
in  characters  which  had  not  less  splendor  than  the  first — Euagge- 

LEION. 

Now,  in  an  instant,  all  wa^  over.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  had 
returned  to  their  proper  places.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  once  more 
the  faces  of  my  beloved  on  earth.  Their  looks  were  yet  fixed  upon  my 
features,  which  must  have  reflected  the  feelings  of  happiness  produced 
in  my  heart  by  the  scenes  which  I  had  witnessed.  A  glimpse  of  celes- 
tial joy  shone  even  through  their  tears  ;  their  hands  were  clasping  mine. 
The  right  arm  of  my  mother  surrounded  my  head,  which  reposed  on 
her  heart.  Little  children  were  kneeling  and  looking  at  me  with 
amazement.  I  heard  my  friend  say  to  them  :  *  Behold,  so  dies  the 
Christian  I  *  The  last  beam  of  the  sun  fell  upon  my  face.  Now  I  felt 
as  if  some  one  touched  my  shoulder,  and  said  to  me,  with  a  kind  and 
friendly  voice,  *  Come  ! ' 

Suddenly  an  inexplicable  shivering  began  to  rise  from  my  feet,  and 
to  ascend  higher  and  higher.  The  world  with  its  objects  began  to 
swim  in  confusion  before  my  eyes.  I  hastened  to  clasp  the  hands  of 
all  I  loved.  I  opened  my  hps  and  whispered,  *  Farewell !  —  we  shall 
meet  again.  .  .  .  Farewell !  Farewell ! ' 

Once  more  my  eyes  fell  upon  my  mother,  who  kissed  the  last  farewell 
from  my  Ups. 

n. 

THE      ANGEL      OF       DEATH. 

The  world  had  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  body  I  used  to  inhabit 
on  earth.  I  did  not  understand  how  I  existed,  but  I  felt  that  I  existed 
yet.  At  first  I  found  myself  led  by  a  mysterious  hand.  A  night  darker 
than  I  ever  before  had  imagined  surrounded  me  ;  but  I  did  not  fear. 
A  peaceful  assurance  that,  although  in  darkness,  I  was  at  home,  made 
me  advance  and  follow  my  invisible  guide. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  walked  together.  The  idea  of  time  had 
disappeared  from  my  memory.  I  had  an  idea  of  it  only  in  thinking  of 
the  past.     Distance  also  seemed  to  have  lost  its  effect.     I  recollect  that 
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always  I  went  on,  without  feeling  any  fatigue.  My  whole  soul  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  fearless  hope.  Although  I  did  not  distinctly 
know  where  I  was,  neither  where  I  was  going  to,  I  felt  that  the  Lord 
my  God  was  there,  and  that '  His  rod  and  His  staff  comforted  me.'  At 
last,  I  heard  again  the  same  voice  I  had  heard  before,  saying  :  *  Here 
tarry  until  another  is  sent  to  open  the  gates  of  Paradise  for  thee !  * 

'  Who  art  thou  ?  *  asked  I,  astonished  to  hear  my  own  voice  resound 
without  perceiving  myself ;  '  art  thou  one  of  those  who  walked  before 
me  on  the  earth,  or  a  benevolent  spirit  sent  by  the  Lobd  ?  * 

*  I  am  the  angel  of  Death,'  answered  the  voice,  *  and  I  was  sent  to 
lead  thee  through  the  shadows  of  the  dark  valley.* 

'  But,*  continued  I,  *  why  is  this  thy  valley  so  peaceful  ?  I  have 
believed  that  here  I  should  feel  dread,  terror,  and  fear  ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this  darkness,  a  feeling  of  heavenly  delight  thrills  within  me.' 

'  This  delight,  my  brother,  is  but  the  foretaste  of  others  thou  wilt 
soon  enjoy.' 

'  But  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  be  happier  than  I  am  now.  How 
can  I  enjoy  more,  when  already  I  am  overwhelmed  with  felicity  ? ' 

*  My  brother,  thou  hast  not  yet  an  idea  of  the  enjoyments  wluch  are 
prepared  for  thee.  In  these  regions  of  eternal  peace,  happiness  increases 
always.  That  which  thou  feelest  now  is  but  a  humble  source  of  that 
stream  which  shall  conduct  thee  to  the  limitless  ocean.' 

*  One  thing  I  desire  to  know  :  shall  I  see  all  whom  I  have  loved  on 
the  earth,  and  who  are  gone  before  me  to  the  better  land  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  allowed  to  me,  my  brother,  to  reveal  thy  future.  I  can 
say  but  this  :  thou  wilt  go  from  surprise  to  surprise,  and  be  astonished 
how,  for  a  little  moment  of  sorrow  and  pain,  as  thy  life  will  appear  to 
thee,  thou  art  rewarded  with  such  an  overflowing  abundance  of  happi- 
ness. But  now,  farewell !  I  must  return  to  earth  ;  I  am  commissioned 
to  call  one  of  thy  brethren  below.' 

All  was  silent  again,  but  the  feeling  of  peace  seemed  to  increase 
more  and  more. 

m. 

THE      PAST. 

I  WAS  left  alone.  Suddenly,  in  the  far  West,  a  feeble  stream  of 
light,  like  that  of  the  rising  or  of  the  breaking  day  appeared,  and 
revealed  a  part  of  the  earth,  which  I  recognized  to  be  that  where  I  had 
passed  my  early  youth.  I  saw  the  majestic  Alps,  in  their  imposing 
beauty,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  my  former  country,  the  city  in  which  I 
was  born,  the  house  in  which  I  lived.  I  saw  my  mother  sitting  upon 
my  bench  beneath  a  tree  before  the  house,  looking  with  delight  and 
tenderness  at  a  little  infant  playing  in  the  grass  ;  but  I  soon  perceived 
that  the  child  was  growing  and  growing,  and  entered  into  boyhood ;  and, 
0  wonder  I  I  recognized  myself,  as  I  had  once  been.  I  th6n  saw  my 
mother  placing  a  large  book  in  my  hands.  It  was  the  Bible.  An  old 
man  with  gray  hair  and  venerable  expression  came  to  me  and,  lifting 
now  and  then  his  hand  toward  the  sky,  he  explained  to  me  the  mys- 
tery of  my  existence,  and  of  my  destiny.     He  spoke  to  me,  with  a 
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celestial  inspiration,  of  the  glorious  Saviour,  and  His  unbounded  love 
for  my  bouI.     I  saw  tears  of  joy  falling  from  my  eyes. 

But  soon  the  scene  changed.  I  recognized  myself  in  the  society  of 
yoimg  men,  gaming,  and  employing  language  which  can  only  come  from 
the  mouths  of  the  wicked  and  the  corrupt.  I  had  forgotten  or  hushed 
the  voice  which  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  instructions 
of  the  old  servant  of  God  had  implanted  in  my  heart.  I  saw  myself 
falling  still  deeper,  and  meditating  crime  with  my  companions,  or  read- 
ing in  secret,  instead  of  the  Bible,  hooks  which  the  spirit  of  corruption 
and  wickedness  had  inspired.  Now,  at  once,  I  saw  my  mother  kneel- 
ing and  praying  —  her  eyes  reddened  with  tears.  I  had  disappeared 
from  my  home,  and  was  wandering  in  distant  lands,  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  pour  forth  the  fountain  of  corruption  which  was  swelling 
in  my  heart. 

Again  the  scene  changed.  I  saw  myself  Walking  in  a  beautiful 
garden  :  a  young  virgin  of  angelic  beauty  was  at  my  side,  and  speak- 
ing to  me  with  tenderness  of  virtue,  purity,  and  celestial  love.  She 
had  efiected  a  complete  change  in  my  heart.  I  loved  her,  and  my  love 
was  like  the  clear  and  deep  waters  which  cover  an  impure  ground. 
She  became  my  guardian  angel ;  and,  little  by  little,  her  influence 
swept  away  the  crust  of  corruption  which  surrounded  my  heart.  Her 
image  began  to  shine  like  a  leading-star  on  my  horizon.  Her  love  was 
my  life.  But  soon  my  love  increased  to  an  adoration  which  belongs 
only  to  the  Eternal.  She  became  my  religion  —  the  object  of  my 
worship. 

I  saw  but  hei',  wheresoever  I  directed  my  eyes.  All  my  ambition 
was  to  wander  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  through  life.  But  men  had 
placed  her  upon  a  high  mountain,  which  I  had  to  ascend  before  I  could 
dream  to  be  united  to  her  for  ever.  She  belonged  to  that  society,  to 
that  class,  which  is  caUed  *  happy  *  below.  I  thought  love  all-power- 
ful, and  determined  to  raise  myself  to  her  sphere.  I  went  back  to  my 
home  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  my  parents.  But  the  humble  future 
they  had  prepared  for  me  would  not  satisfy  my  ambition.  Adeline 
was  the  end  of  my  hopes  ;  her  love  my  standard,  my  device  ;  her  pos- 
session my  heaven. 

Now  the  scenery  of  my  native  land  disappeared,  and  the  vast  ocean 
took  its  place.  A  ship  was  struggling  with  the  waves  which  the  tem- 
pest had  aroused,  and  I  saw  myself  ascending  the  mast.  I  had  chosen 
the  adventurous  life  of  a  sailor.  Its  chances  appeared  to  me  the  most 
likely  to  realize  my  hopes.  Neither  the  cruel  treatment  of  my  supe- 
riors nor  the  fury  of  the  tempest  could  frighten  me  or  dampen  my  cou- 
jrage.  Adeline's  cheerful  smile  shone  in  my  memory  like  a  sun,  and 
inspired  me  with  hope  and  joy  in  the  greatest  dangers.  During  three 
years  I  wandered  from  clime  to  clime.  I  suffered  the  greatest  priva- 
tions, but  murmured  not.  The  thought  of  her  was  my  support  in  my 
sufferings. 

The  ocean  disappeared.  I  saw  myself  now  m  a  dark  forest  wander- 
ing, with  looks  of  anguish  and  despair,  holding  in  my  hands  a  letter 
-with  a  black  seal,  and  a  book.  The  book  was  her  Bible,  and  the  letter 
-announced  to  me  that  she  had  departed  for  a  better  life. 
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The  forest,  the  night,  was  not  dark  enough  to  harmonize  "with  the 
darkness  of  my  soul.  I  saw  before  me  hut  a  shroud  ;  I  heard  hut  the 
gloomy  sounds  of  the  knell ;  I  breathed  but  an  odor  of  death  ;  a  dark 
grave  opened  its  mouth  to  swallow  up  my  hopes  and  my  felicity. 

I  opened  the  book.  Adeline  had  written  on  its  first  page  the 
words  : 

*  Farewell  I  I  shall  see  thoe  again.  Eead  this  blessed  Book  :  it  will 
console  thee  during  my  absence  ! ' 

I  read  it  over  ;  but  the  society  in  which  I  had  livBd  had  destroyed 
the  belief  of  my  childhood.  Tho  oracles  of  the  Eternal  appeared 
like  absurdities  to  my  deluded  reason.  I  considered  faith  a  weakness  of 
the  mind,  a  defect  of  intelligence.  More  than  that,  I  began  to  accuse 
Providence  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  I  determined  to  plimge  myself 
into  an  abyss  of  vice,  that  I  might  forget  or  suffocate  the  torments  of 
my  heart.  But  soon  the  pleasures  of  this  world  had  exhausted  their 
power  upon  me.  Their  cup  had  but  disgust  of  life  and  despair  in  its 
lees. 

My  body  was  worn  out :  darkness  surrounded  my  soul.  I  believed 
death  an  aimihilation  of  existence.  Day  and  night  the  horrid  crime  of 
destroying  myself  was  the  subject  of  my  thoughts ;  but  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  commit  it.  A  glimpse  of  that  light  which  once  extended 
its  beams  on  the  sky  of  my  childhood  was  glittering  how  and  then  in  my 
heart,  and  I  was  unable  to  convince  myself  that  with  this  life  all  would 
be  over.  The  image  of  Adeline  also  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
my  dreams,  and  then  only  I  perceived  the  enormous  distance  I  had 
fallen  from  her  purity.  Yet  this  feeling  increased  my  despair.  Many 
a  time  I  endeavored  to  open  the  Book  which  she  had  left  to  me  as  an 
inheritance,  but  as  soon  as  I  took  it  in  my  hands  it  seemed  as  if  & 
destrojing  fire  went  through  my  whole  being,  and  I  threw  it  away. 
However,  these  moments  became  still  more  frequent,  and  at  last  I 
opened  it  with  a  kind  of  rage.     My  eyes  fell  upon  the  words  : 

'Such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  being  bound 
hy  affliction  and  iro7i,  because  tJwy  rebelled  against  the  words  of  God, 
and  contemned  the  counsel  of  tJie  Most  High,  therefore  He  brought 
doicn  their  heart  with  labor :  they  fell  down,  and  there  wa^  none  to 
help' 

Astonished,  overwhelmed  to  find  so  true  a  picture  of  my  owti  state, 
dreading  to  see  my  image  still  clearer  in  continuing,  1  had  not  the  cou« 
rage  to  read  farther.  I  only  remember  the  first  result,  the  first  impres- 
sion which  these  words  made  upon  me.  I  felt  that  I  was  convicted  — 
that  they  came  from  the  Eternal.  Like  a  two-edged  sword  they 
pierced  my  heart. 

And  now  the  Truth  appeared  to  me  in  its  majesty  :  the  supreme  hivr 
which  T  had  violated  arose  like  a  mountain,  threatening  to  fall  upon 
me.  \\'^ords  of  malediction  resounded  in  my  ears.  I  cried  for  mercy, 
but  I  saw  only  the  angry  face  of  the  Judge.  I  fell  overwhelmed  hy 
the  splendor  of  His  majesty.  I  saw  Hni  surrounded  by  all  the  right- 
eous who  have  lived  since  the  creation  of  the  world  :  they  appeared 
like  a  countless  crowd  of  "wdtnesses  of  my  iniquity.  I  saw  Satan  him- 
t-elf  in  the  distance,  looking  at  me  with  a  fcrccious  joy,  and  waiting 
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but  for  the  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Judge  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
prey. 

Now  all  was  darkness  again,  but  only  for  a  moment.  At  the  same 
place  where  I  had  seen  the  different  scenes  which  represented  my  whole 
life  until  then,  a  light  appeared,  as  brilliant  as  that  which  I  had  seen 
at  my  death ;  its  rays  were  concentrated  in  a  disc,  in  which  I  saw 
written  the  words  : 

*  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet j  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool !  ' 

The  words  disappeared,  and  the  light  slowly  vanished  away. 

I  perceived  again,  in  the  twilight,  the  spot  in  my  native  land,  but 
the  scene  had  changed.  I  saw  myself  in  a  large  assembly  of  attentive 
hearers,  reading  and  explaining  the  word  of  God.  Tears  of  joy  were 
falling  from  my  eyes  in  speaking  of  those  oracles  of  heaven  which  had 
swept  darkness  from  my  soul,  and  brought  forth  a  new  light  in  my 
heart.  "When  I  had  arrived  to  the  last  degree  of  despair,  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  on  the  point  6f  being  thrown  into  the  abyss  of  eternal  woe, 
the  Son  of  God  appeared,  and  unveiled  to  me  the  mystery  of  His 
divine  love.  He  appeased  the  tempest  in  my  heart,  and  caused  the 
sun  of  His  salvation  to  shine  within  it.  Ah  I  how  happy  I  was  to  throw 
myself  upon  His  protection,  into  these  incomprehensible  depths  of  grace, 
mercy,  and  love ! 

One  ambition,  one  desire  then  only  remained  to  me  :  to  consecrate 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  glory  of  my  Saviour,  and  to  be  an  instrument 
in  His  hand  to  extend  His  reign.  In  a  few  years  I  obtained  the  neces- 
sary acquirements  of  science  and  experience,  in  order  to  be  ordained  as 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  world  had  no  longer  any  attraction  for 
me  :  my  whole  soul  was  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  I  had 
obtained.  I  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  moimtains  of  my  native 
land.  Day  and  night  I  found  occasion  to  glorify  my  Maker  in  seeing 
the  progress  of  His  sanctifying  influence  in  myself,  and  among  those  to 
whom  I  was  called,  to  *  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,*  and  to 
announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  God  had  established  in  me  a  monu- 
ment of  his  love,  and  vouchsafed  to  crown  my  labor  with  success,  and 
to  prepare  me  for  that  life  fpr  which  He  had'  predestined  me  also,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Now  the  scene  of  my  death  appeared  again.  I  saw  my  body  placed 
in  a  black  coffin,  my  mother  and  my  sister  kneeling  and  praying  at  its 
side.  The  Lord  had  taken  me  away  from  them  when  I  was  yet  in 
my  youth.  I  heard  the  prayer  of  my  mother.  It  was  not  for  me, 
because  she  knew  that  all  my  wants  had  been  provided  for,  and  she 
gave  thanks  to  the  ALmoHTY  that  He  had  given  her  a  son,  the  remem- 
brance of  whose  last  moments  would  be  to  her  a  subject  of  joy  and 
gratitude  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

IV. 

THE       GRAVE, 

Then  I  saw  a  great  crowd  surrounding  the  place  in  which  T  had 
lived.  Once  more  my  mother  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  pale  brow 
wliich  had  inclosed  my  mind.     The  coffin  was  covered  with  a  black 
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sliroud,  and  they  adorned  it  with  garlands  of  white  flowers ;  and  then 
several  young  men,  whom  I  recognized  to  be  my  fHends,  took  it  up. 
The  church-bell  began  to  toll  with  a  solemn,  solemn  sound. 

A  long  procession  followed  the  coffin  toward  the  grave-yard.  When 
they  had  arrived  there,  my  friends  deposited  my  remains  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep  and  dark  grave,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  procession. 
Suddenly  the  voices  of  a  choir  of  young  children  arose,  I  heard  them 
sing  that  beautiful  hymn  which  so  often  had  consoled  my  heart,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  : 

'Blessed  arc  the  heirs  of  Heaven, 
The  dead  who  die  in  the  Loud.* 

When  the  last  sounds  of  the  hynm  had  died  away  in  the  neighboring 
liills,  I  saw  advancing  toward  me  the  old  minister  who  had  instructed 
me  in  the  word  of  God.  I  heard  him  pronounce,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
the  words  of  the  Saviour  : 

*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.' 

His  eyes  were  raised  toward  the  sky:  they  glittered  with  a  beam  of 
that  fire  which  comes  from  the  light  of  grace.  His  features  had  that 
expression  of  mildness  which  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  produces  in 
the  faces  of  those  whom  the  Saviour  brings  under  his  reign.  Although 
yet  on  earth,  he  seemed  to  live  in  heaven.  Words  of  peace  flowed 
from  liis  lips  like  a  gentle  stream  through  flowery  meadows.  The  per- 
fume of  heavenly  love  was  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  his  hearers  seemed  to  breathe  with  avidity  this  delightful 
atmosphere.  Every  one  of  them  appeared  to  look  at  the  grave  before 
their  eyes  as  a  dwelling  of  peace  and  everlasting  felicity.  When  my 
old  friend  had  finished,  the  chorus  rose  again.     The  hymn, 

*  The  grave  is  deep  and  silent,' 

was  sung,  and  then  my  remains  were  slowly  lowered  into  the  grave  : 
*Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ! ' 

V. 

THE   ENTRANCE   INTO   FARADIRE. 

I  FELT  that  the  last  link  which  had  attached  me  to  the  earth  was 
dissolved.  All  had  become  darkness  again ;  but  the  solemn  silence 
around  me  was  soon  interrupted  by  sounds  which  I  thought  I  had  heard 
before.  At  first  I  heard  them  confusedly,  as  coming  from  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  but,  little  by  Httle  they  approached ;  and  at  last  I  recognized 
the  same  melodies  which  I  had  heard  at  my  death.  They  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  have  increased  in  sweetness  and  beauty.  The  nearer  they 
came,  the  greater  was  the  delight  which  overwhelmed  my  soul.  Now, 
at  once,  the  immense  dome  of  darkness  was  illuminated  by  a  stream 
of  light.  I  perceived  myself  with  an  appearance  like  that  I  had  on 
earth,  yet  I  felt  that  my  body  was  not  of  the  same  character. 

An  unutterable  feeling  of  hope  passed  through  my  soul.  I  saw 
before  me  seven  high  columns,  of  a  stone  as  brilliant  as  the  diamond. 
They  seemed  to  be  at  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  garden,  from  which 
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the  sounds  of  those  celestial  harmonies  came  to  my  ear.  I  heard  the 
words :  '  Glory,  glory  to  the  Eternalyfor  ever  and  ever.'  I  saw  now 
two  angels  in  white  garments  coming  through  the  gates  toward  me. 
A  serene  smile  illuminated  their  faces.  They  seized  my  hands  and  led 
me  to  the  gate,  which  I  was  imable  to  approach  by  any  efibrt  of  my 
own  will.  At  the  entrance  of  the  garden  I  was  suddenly  bereft  of  the 
dark  garment  in  which  I  had  been  buried,  and  the  two  angels  covered 
me  with  a  robe  as  white  as  snow,  and  another  presented  me  with  a 
branch  of  the  palm-tree.  From  that  moment  I  felt  as  if  an  ethereal 
fire  had  penetrated  my  whole  existence,  and  purified  me  from  every 
unclean  particle  which,  until  then,  I  was  conscious  of  possessing.  I 
began  to  breathe  with  freedom  an  atmosphere  whose  delightful  sweet- 
ness animated  my  being.  My  heart  was  overpowered  with  happiness, 
and  a  hymn  of  gratitude  arose  from  it,  as  from  the  vast  dome  of  a 
temple.  Yet  my  lips  could  pronounce  but  *  Glory  !  glory  !  '  and  again, 
'  Glory  I  * 

One  of  the  angels  then  seized  my  left  hand,  and  led  me  through  the 
gates  into  the  Garden.  The  language  of  the  immortals  alone  is  able 
to  describe  the  magnificence  of  that  dwelling  of  rest.  Trees,  flowers, 
and  plants,  which  seemed  to  have  stood  since  the  time  of  their  creation 
without  ever  having  felt  the  destructive  influence  of  autumnal  winds, 
adorn  it  with  an  appearance  of  everlasting  spring.  Each  trembling 
of  those  leaves,  of  those  branches,  seems  to  whisper  into  the  ear, 
*  Immortality  !  *  I  walked  at  first,  or  rather  glided  like  a  swallow, 
over  a  path  covered  with  moss,  through  a  forest  in  which  dwells  an 
everlasting  twilight.  The  angel  had  left  me  at  the  gate,  but,  although 
alone,  I  felt  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  place.  I  heard  no 
longer  the  sounds  of  celestial  harmonies.  A  mysterious  silence  was 
aroimd  me,  but  this  silence  ever  seemed  to  be  the  foretaste  of  unknown 
bliss. 

And  such  it  was.  At  once,  while  I  was  gazing  upon  a  white  flower, 
I  felt  a  hand  slightly  touching  my  shoulder.  I  turned  around  and 
saw  —  Adeline.  joux  e.  Sen  a  ad. 


HOMAN  WEAE.NES8. 

I. 

As  men  toil  up  the  mountain  side, 

The  weary  day, 
And  from  the  top  behold  the  sky, 

Yet  far  away ; 
So  holiest  men,  from  youth  to  age, 

Make  pilgrimage. 

IL 

"We  may  depart  the  valleys  deep, 

And  high  ascend. 
But  yet  around  us  is  the  earth, 

Until  the  end. 
Ourselves,  alas  I  wo  cannot  raise 

Above  our  days.  Sigma. 
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OURS. 


Tub  battle,  fought  A.  D.  78^,  between  the  Franks  and  the  Saracens,  was  one  of  those  memorable 
and  docisivo  contests  which  have  determined  the  fote  of  the  world.  As  Zama  made  it  Boman 
rather  than  Carthaginian,  so  Toubs  made  it  Christian  rather  than  Moslem. 

Asia  and  Africa  had  been  over-mn ;  the  victorious  crescent  was  already  waving  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  but  for  one  man,  on  the  walls  of  Paris  and  London  had  been  planted  the  infidel 
standard  of  the  Prophet  1 

In  this  dreadful  shock  of  two  opposing  religions,  civilizations,  and  races,  Charles,  Duke  of  the 
Franks,  sumamed  M artel,  that  is,  ^The  Uammer^  crushed  the  hordes  of  two  continents,  saved 
Christendom,  and  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Mussulman  in  Europe.  Monarchy  overthrew  despot- 
ism, tlie  Teuton  mastered  the  Oriental,  the  Bible  conquered  the  Koran  1 


Help  1  God,  and  Mary  Mother,  and  save  us  from  the  Moor  I 
The  bloody  race  of  Ishmael,  who  scourge  thy  children  sore : 
Down  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  from  the  Iberian  strand, 
Pour  the  unbcheving  herd,  the  spoilers  of  the  land : 
On  all  the  Gascon  vineyards  they  fatten  well,  I  trow, 
And  the  ever-hated  crescent  is  floating  in  Bordeaux. 
Great  Clovis  in  his  coffin  turned  and  grasped  his  iron  crown, 
When  that  Arab  hand  accursed  tore  the  gay  lilies  dowTi. 

"VThcn  first  they  crossed  the  mountains,  and  rushed  on  Aquitain, 

All  glutted  with  the  slaughter  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Spain, 

The  God  of  armies  fought  for  Aquitain's  noble  duke. 

And  drove  before  the  '  Christian  dog '  the  Arab,  panic-shook ; 

Duke  EuDES  smote  down  Zama,  and  the  glorious  flower-de-luce 

Waved  o'er  ten  thousand  Moslem  dead  on  the  ramparts  of  Toulouse. 

But  north,  from  Catalonia,  swarmed  a  revengeful  horde, 

And  never  yet  hath  drank  its  fill  Abd-al-Kuam's  bloody  sword. 

Thy  arrowy  flood,  0  Father  Rhone !  shoots  purple  to  the  main ; 

Cruslied  is  the  noble  Eudes — God  alone  can  count  the  slain  1 

For  loaded  wains,  fire-blackened  plains,  thy  waters  greet,  Dordogno; 

And  Moorish  slave-marts  echo  with  the  Gallic  maiden's  groan : 

No  bell  can  toll  for  Siiintly  soul  in  desolated  Gaul, 

But  from  the  sacred  belfiy  falls  the  hoarse  muezzin's  call. 

Alas !  that  ever  Islam's  brood  in  the  temples  of  the  Lord 

Should  worship  their  false  Prophet,  with  pagan  rites  abhorred  1 

This  day,  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  avenge  thy  slaughtered  saints  I 
Guide  thou  the  warrior's  battle-axe,  and  strengthen  him  who  faints: 
Ride  forth  to  victory,  Duke  Charles  1    In  the  nostrils  of  the  Lord, 
An  odor  meet,  a  savor  sweet,  is  the  smoke  of  heathen  horde : 
Touraine's  broad  plains  are  shaking  'neath  the  Saracenic  foe. 
The  horsemen  and  the  swordsmen,  and  those  who  draw  the  bow ; 
The  cavalry  of  Yemen,  whoso  bjirbs  are  strong  and  fleet, 
Methinks  't  were  well  if  they  could  tell  how  much  is  fleetnosa  meet. 

The  keen  blades  of  Damascus,  not  now  about  to  fall 

On  the  thin  Persian  cuirass,  but  the  plate-mail  of  the  Gaul  1 

Light  recks  the  huge  two-handed  sword  the  Norman  wields  in  war, 

The  pigmy  stroke  on  mighty  oak  of  Syrian  scimetar  : 
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The  archery  of  Hejez,  with  arrow  on  the  stringy 
The  tribes  of  Liisitania,  with  spear  and  javelin : 
While  over  all  an  ensign  foul,  accurst  in  Christian  war, 
Flaunt  the  green  folds  of  Islam's  flag,  its  crescent  gleaming  far. 

Charles  Martel,  duke  of  all  the  Franks,  whose  mace  in  battle's  shock 
Is  as  the  fire  and  hammer  to  break  the  flinty  rock ; 
Charles  Martel  rides  along  our  van,  and  reins  his  charger  proud; 
Our  ranks  breathe  out  a  feeble  shout,  for  our  hearts  within  are  bowed : 
*  Fear  ye  the  Moor  ? '  he  scornful  cries:  'Look  on  your  smoking  plains! 
Think  on  God's  holy  sepulchre,  which  Moslem  hand  profanes; 
Think  on  the  Paynim  dungeons,  and  then  grasp  sword  and  lance ! 
St.  Denys  for  the  lilies  —  to  the  charge,  for  God  and  France ! ' 

Up  from  the  Gallic  army,  up  from  the  walls  of  Tours, 
From  curtam,  rampart,  ravelm,  thick-covered  in  that  hour, 
•     Burst  a  prolonged,  revengeful  yell  that  tore  the  hollow  skies  1 
And  from  afar,  borne  on  the  breeze,  the  tecbir's*  roar  replies. 
Sweeping  amain  across  the  plain,  Uke  the  deadly  red  simoom, 
Down  bear  our  rushing  squadrons  while,  as  the  crack  of  doom, 
The  braying  war-horns  smite  the  air,  and  the  very  earth  doth  jar 
Beneath  the  dreadful  closing-shock  of  noiions  met  in  war. 

As  the  storm  comes  down  the  mountain  in  the  liighest  Pyrenees, 

As  Biscay's  waves  dash  on  the  beach  wlien  the  north-wind  sweeps  the  seas. 

Charles  Martel's  mail-clad  horsemen  fell  on  the  turbaned  foe, 

And  under  and  still  under  they  tramp  the  Moslem  low. 

The  footmen  of  Hircynia  an  easy  pathway  gain ; 

Deep  dyed  with  red  their  heavy  tread  leads  to  the  thickest  slain : 

"Where  falls  the  Hun's  war-hatchet  there  nothing  can  avail, 

Nor  Persian  rhomb,  nor  crescent  shield,  nor  triple  coat-of-mail. 

Far  front  of  his  battalion,  encompassed  by  the  dead, 

On  foot  fights  noble  Eudes,  his  white  plume  stained  with  red ; 

When  the  craven  foe  begs  quarter,  he  thinks  on  Aquitain, 

And  quicker  yet  for  his  base  fret  the  Pajiiim  bites  the  plain. 

Abd-ai^Kham,  leader  of  the  foe,  in  unopposed  career. 

Bears  dripping  sides  where'er  he  rides,  and  scatters  far  and  near ; 

But  when  Charles  Martel  he  espies,  though  of  Moors  the  bravest  man. 

Ho  turns  and  flees  with  shaking  knees,  aa  if  he  feared  his  ban. 

Charles  Martel  stirs  his  bloody  spurs  and,  with  the  lightning's  speed, 
Pursues  where'er  the  craven  leads,  and  smites  him  on  the  liead : 
Through  helmet  and  through  breast-plate,  through  corselet  to  the  greaves, 
Our  glorious  duke's  dread  hammer  the  fated  Moslem  cleave.-?. 
No  longer  now  with  doubtful  tide  the  battle's  current  flows. 
But  to  tlie  four  winds  of  heaven  fast  fly  our  dusky  foes  ; 
O'er  surging  ranks  and  snorting  steeds,  and  slam,  and  shivered  mail, 
Red  gleams  the  banner  of  the  cross  and  wanes  the  crescent  pale  1 

Fling  out,  fling  out  a  J03rful  note,  ye  trumpeters  of  Tours ! 

For  our  God  hath  bared  his  red  right-arm,  and  saved  us  from  the  Moors. 

In  the  courts  of  faur  Grenada  the  maiden's  cheek  shall  pale, 

And  Araby  the  Happy  thrill  with  Moslem  mothers'  wail : 

For  He  who  rained  crimsoning  fire  from  ofl"  Constantia's  towers, 

This  day  hath  sent  confusion  to  the  Saracenic  powers ; 

Thrice  five-score  thousand  Moslem-dead  swell  glorious  Charles's  fame  : 

So  mote  it  ever  be,  0  GrOD  1  with  those  who  scorn  Thy  name ! 

*  "War-cry  of  the  Saracens. 
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MY    CAMPAIGN     REillNISCENCES. 


PAPER    SECOND. 


'  I  woL  don  all  my  diligence, 
As  fer  as  soimetli  into  lionestc^, 
To  Icllou  yuu  a  tale,  or  two,  or  tlireo.'  Old  Poem. 

David,  one  of  our  principal  musicians,  was  an  invaluable  fellow,  in 
his  way.  The  admiration  of  all  the  ladies,  and  a  jolly  companion  for 
most  of  the  ruder  sex,  he  was  to  mankind  what  the  helianthus,  which 
continually  turns  to  the  sun,  is  to  the  vegetable  creation  :  always  see- 
ing the  brightest  side  of  the  picture.     Then,  his  music ! 

While  reclining  in  a  hut  of  twigs,  one  sultry  night,  all  of  a  sudden, 
my  chum  began  to  punish  his  own  ears,  first  giving  one  a  severe  slap, 
and  then  the  other.  To  me,  it  was  rather  amusing  to  see  a  man  cuffing 
himself,  how  much  soever  he  deserved  castigation.  Soon,  the  cause 
was  manifest. 

*  Those  horrible  mosquitoes !  *  he  exclaimed ;  *  they  are  coming  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  and * 

Whack  !  went  his  hand  again. 

*  W^hat  I  mosquitoes?*  I  asked,  in  alarm.  *  Listen!  —  it  soimds 
like .     Now,  how  comical !  * 

What  he  had  mistaken  for  the  unwelcome  song  of  the  carnivorous 
insect,  was  the  music  of  a  knot  of  vocalists'  in  the  distance.  Thither- 
ward we  sallied,  in  order  to  quietly  enjoy  the  festivities.  The  attrac- 
tion was  magnetic,  indeed.  David  was  the  leader.  On  some  foray  or 
other,  he  had  picked  up  a  curiously-shaped  instrument  of  the  guitar 
genus,  and  he  was  then  breaking  it  into  the  harness  for  future  service. 
By  unanimous  consent,  he  had  the  full  command  of  the  club  of  irregu- 
lar harmonists  ;  and  his  music  was  of  a  nature  to  banish  sleep,  till  on 
the  eye-lids  there  lingered  not  a  vagrant  wink.  Beneath  the  touch  of  such 
able  fingers,  gifted  with  aportion  of  the  power  of  his  great  namesake,  the 
harpist  of  ancient  days,  the  malignant  spirits  were  chased  from  every 
breast.     The  hearts  of  the  listeners  became  cheerful  and  glad. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however  blew  the  winds  of  fate,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  divine  art  knew  no  intermission.  Not  fickle  nor  evanescent 
was  his  passion,  but  it  was  as  interminable  as  the  pulsations  of  his 
arteries.  On  the  long  march  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day, 
when  the  way-worn  and  weary  soldiers  halted  temporarily  by  the  road- 
side, his  admirable  skill  could  evolve  soul-refreshing  influences;  and 
the  minstrel's  song  of  fire  was  able  to  rouse  the  blood  of  the  most  frigid 
nature  to  action.  His  popularity  flowed  from  an  abundance  of  good- 
humor,  which  could  not  fail  to  communicate  itself  to  others.  The 
band  —  idle  dogs  as  ever  you  saw  —  seemed  to  expend  the  very  last 
note  of  which  they  were  capable,  the  moment  that  the  command  for 
the  route-step  gave  them  an  excuse  ;  then  fraternizing  with  the  wagon- 
drivers,  they  strove  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  existence  as 
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a  regimental  band.     But  then  we  had  David.     Egad !  I  think  I  hear 

him  play  as  he  did  at .     A  soft  and  witching  prelude, 

dulcet  as  the  sybil's  voice,  now  dwells  upon  the  vibrations  of  some 
euphonious  chord ;  again  sweeps  freely  the  entire  compass  of  the  sonorous 
hollowed  wood ;  then  settling  into  a  wild,  impassioned  strain,  the  war- 
song  is  echoed  from  a  hundred  throats.  Shade  of  Apollo  I  how  he  led 
off  the  song  !  It  spread  from  the  head  of  the  grenadier  company  to  the 
extent  of  the  column.  Column  it  was  no  longer,  for  it  had  broken 
into  many  fragments  ;  and  the  component  parts  had  thrown  themselves 
to  rest  upon  the  herbage,  where  charming  Utile  flowerets  were  profusely 
strewn.  Did  David  begin  alone !  Hark  I  as  the  chorus  swells,  until, 
like  spirit-voices,  the  startling  reverberations  are  flung  back  from  the 
distant  clifls. 

'  Nonsense !  *  said  a  voice  in  my  ear,  in  palpable  disgust.  *  You  seem 
possessed  with  that  fellow  of  yours,  and  his  execrable  twanging. 
Echoes  from  the  cliffs !  — ha !  ha  !  Let  me  correct  it  for  you.'  The 
old  villain,  a  choleric  major  of  the  marine  battalion,  presumed  upon 
my  good-nature,  and  his  superior  rank  and  frosted  pate,  and  thus  he 
continued : 

*  This  will  do  better :  'AH  the  time,  as  they  howled  and  roared, 
shrieks  came  back  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  ;  for  in  that  direction  were 
poultry-yards  whose  precincts  were  invaded  by  such  pillaging  scamps 
as  Pat  Noon  and  his  boon  companions,  of  guard-house  notoriety.'  ' 

*  It 's  quite  absurd  ! '  was  my  scornful  reply,  '  and  moreover,  Sir, 
untrue.     Untrue,  Sir,  that  any  body  could  prove  it ! ' 

'  Ha !  —  draw  I  defend  yourself! ' 

I  was  about  to  spring  up,  for  the  marine  gentleman  grew  as  red  as  a 
turkey-cock,  and  made  imequivocal  demonstrations  with  his  huge  cheese- 
knife.  I  caught  myself  falling  from  my  chair.  I  had  been  dozing. 
It  was  all  imagination,  bringing  up  my  old  friend,  whom  I  've  not  seen 
for  years,  and  recalling  the  accusations  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors against  a  select  few  of  my  corps,  which,  by  the  bye,  the  major 
seldom  could  prove.  This  is  a  digression  by  gas-light.  Where  did  it 
break  off?     Aye,  here  it  is.     Now,  to  continue. 

Well  may  we  say,  notwithstanding  what  certain  libellers  pretend, 
that  such  sounds  were  heard  in  that  place  for  the  first  time.  Far,  far 
from  human  haunt  or  habitation  visible  to  moimtain-traveller,  where 
the  bright-green  lace-like  foliage  grew  untrimmed  in  its  native  wild- 
ness  ;  and  countless  species  of  animated  objects  below,  and  gaily- 
plumed  of  the  feathered  tribes  above,  gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the 
broken,  imdulating  scenery,  were  those  songs  the  most  lustily  poured 
forth.  That  essential  requisite  of  complete  harmony,  an  intermingling 
of  discord,  was  not  wanting  in  the  performance.  Had  it  been  less  sci- 
entific, no  murmurs  would  have  risen  from  that  bronzed  auditory ;  for, 
happily  for  themselves,  they  were  not  hypercritics.  Hardships  are  too 
numerous  with  soldiers,  to  let  them  despise  merry-meetings  of  any 
kind. 

An  instance  of  irregularity  can  be  adduced,  affecting  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  our  friend,  which,  from  a  desire  that  no  part  of  the  truth  should 
be  suppressed,  is  here  recorded. 
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Orders  had  been  promulgated  against  pillaging,  and  dire  was  the 
punishment  prescribed  for  all  infractions  of  the  same.  It  was  evening 
parade.  The  music  ceased  playing,  as  the  companies  marched  from 
the  ground  to  their  respective  barracks.  Along  trotted  a  fine  young 
porker,  in  his  unsophisticated  innocence  dreamless  of  harm.  David, 
with  the  other  musicians,  was  crossing  the  street  —  the  regiment  then 
lay  in  the  city  —  when  he  seized  the  pig  by  its  hind  legs,  while  the  air 
was  rent  with  piteous  squeals.  On  marched  the  culprit  in  his  place, 
just  «s  stiffly,  and  with  as  solemn  mien  past  the  guard  at  the  gate,  and 
into  quarters,  as  if  he  had  not  conmiitted  a  grievous  military  offence. 
Before  the  complaint  had  reached  the  proper  authorities,  David  and  his 
mess-mates  had  fleshed  their  maiden  swords ;  and  the  forbidden  swine's 
flesh  put  beyond  all  recognition.  Well,  what  if  he  did  ?  Was  n't  it 
tender  ?  The  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  made  the  search,  licked  his 
lips,  which  amounted  to  a  reply  in  the  afiirmative. 

II. 

Not  only  was  David  the  happy  medium  of  scattering  the  fits  of  ill- 
humor  which  afflicted  some  of  his  churflsh  compatriots,  and  of  restoring 
them,  as  drooping  plants  are  refreshed  by  vemarl  showers  ;  he  was  quite 
useful  otherwise.  There  was  an  uncommon  fascination  in  his  music, 
as  the  sequel  will  show.  Nature  had  evidently  intended  him  for  a 
bugler,  and  accordingly  provided  him  with  extra-safe  lungs,  and  a  proof 
throat ;  all  of  which  was  to  us  cause  of  deep  gratitude. 

Early  one  morning,  a  breathless  scout  rushed  into  camp,  with  the 
intelligence  that  several  of  our  soldiers  had  been  surprised  while  cattle- 
hunting,  and  hterally  cut  uito  pieces.  He  had  escaped  into  the  bushes, 
and,  after  being  an  unwilling  witness  of  almost  incredible  barbarities, 
had  saved  himself  by  flight.  Immediately,  a  force  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men  was  dispatched  in  pursuit ;  and  in  our  eagerness,  expecting 
soon  to  return,  we  did  not  put  on  either  canteen  or  haversack.  Ailer 
penetrating  the  country,  about  ten  miles  back  of  Vera  Cruz,  we  reached 
a  level  part  of  the  land,  near  the  scene  of  the  late  massacre.  Dense 
woods  surrounded  the  plain,  and  about  the  centre  was  a  hanunock  of 
thick  growth.     The  troops  were  divided  into  two  detachments.  Col. 

W ,  of  Pennsylvania,  commanding  his  portion,  and  our  own  colonel 

those  who  were  members  of  his  own  regiment  only  ;  after  which,  the 
two  detachments  separated,  to  make  conquest  more  certain. 

A  light  company,  under  Capt  D -',  was  detailed  to  skirmish,  and 

our  little  battalion  advanced  into  the  opening.  First,  the  lines  of  a  rude 
encampment  were  seen,  and  a  little  farther  on,  several  horsemen  cau- 
tiously patrolling.  When  we  had  reached  rising  ground,  the  enemy 
advanced  a  squadron  of  horse,  who  greeted  our  advent  with  discharges 
from  their  carbines  and  escopettes.  Our  mounted  oflicers  concluded 
that  it  would  be  but  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence,  to  reduce  their 
height  by  walking,  as  tliey  were  the  most  available  marks.  The  colo- 
nel handed  the  reins  of  h^  steed  to  Noon,  who,  by  some  fatality,  was 
always  in  the  way  of  danger,  and  followed  the  glorious  example  of 
foot-exercise.  Noon  stood  his  ground  like  a  man.  Considering  him  to 
be  stationed  in  the  most  exposed  place  for  their  especial  diversion,  the 
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jranolieros  testified  their  approbation  of  the  Bupposed  delicate  compli- 
ment, hjtb  sharp  target-practice ;  making  it  necessary  for  Noon  to 
assume  wers  ludicrous  positions,  in  order  to  dodge  the  shots.  A  belief 
that  said  gentleman  would  only  quit  this  world  according  to  law, 
relieved  our  minds  of  all  anxiety  on  his  account ;  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  horse  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  troublesome  attentions  which 
showered  around  him. 

Emerging  from  the  woods  unexpectedly,  Capt.  D saluted  the 

^ntlemen-farmers  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  as  to  cause  much  commotion, 
and  to  make  the  feathers  fly.  Although  a  number  of  Mexicans  kissed 
their  mother  earth,  eacb  instant  added  to  their  force,  until  we  were 
completely  encircled.  Their  bashfulness  gave  way  to  boldness,  in  view 
'Of  such  gratifying  accessions ;  and  then  they  yelled  and  shouted  their 
loudest.  The  yells  were  not  very  terrifying,  but  the  bullets  induced 
more  serious  reflections.  Palling  back  to  the  dense  clump  of  tree^ 
which  afibrded  good  shelter,  we  eflectively  responded  to  their  courtesies ; 
and  the  light  company  persuading  those  who  formed  a  line  between  it  and 
the  main  body  to  retire,  the  whole  force  became  concentrated.  Then  it 
was  that  my  saddle-mule,  alluded  to  in  another  paper,  took  leave  of 

my  friend  G ,  to  whom  it  had  been  loaned,  and  faded  into  thin 

air.  There  we  remained  for  about  two  hours,  inwardly  chuckling  to 
think  how  silly  our  adversaries  would  appear  when  the  other  detach- 
ment should  come  up  in  the  rear,  and  a  delightful  cross-fire  should 
onliven  the  dance.  They  were  tardy  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  to  be 
sure ;  yet  their  gallant  commander  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and,  as  we 
apologetically  imagined,  was  awaiting  night-fall  to  institute  proceedings. 
As  the  rancheros  unwisely  attempted  a  closer  embrace,  they  were 
admonished  of  the  impropriety  of  such  familiarity  on  short  acquaintance  : 
and  so  well  was  the  rebuke  administered,  that  nearly  half-a-score  became 
forthwith  defunct.  By-and-by,  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  intense 
burnings  of  thirst  reminded  us  that  if  it  is  a  fable  that  chameleons 
subsist  on  air,  the  possibility  of  our  doing  so  was  a  still  greater  fable. 
We  all  felt  like  Spartan  boys,  with  foxes  preying  upon  our  vitals. 

*  Col.  W must  be  lying  in  yonder  wood,*  said  our  commander, 

musingly ;  and  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  his  juniors  for  some  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion.  The  proposition  was  not  debatable :  so  all 
were  mum.  Night  was  fast  drawing  on,  and  already  the  landscape 
began  to  fade.  Unless  our  coadjutors  would  hasten  to  assist,  there  was 
the  inconvenient  alternative  of  starvation.  Each  instant,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  single  one  of  us  living  till  the  grasshopper  should  become  a 
burden,  lessened  ;  and  the  expediency  of  making  brief  nuncupative  last 
wills  and  testaments,  was  a  matter  of  prayerful  consideration.  The  truth 
was  obvious :  our  friends  had  either  lost  their  way  in  the  forest,  or 
missed  us,  and  returned  to  camp.  There  was  scarcely  a  glimmering  ol 
light ;  and  the  twinkling  stars  peeping  out,  winked  at  our  calamities. 
One  facetious  corporal  declared  that  he  would  sooner  be  whipped  at  the 
tail  of  a  cart,  than  be  in  such  a  predicament ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  a 
score,  at  least,  would  gladly  have  compromised  the  matter  by  being 
scourged  with  a  cat-o*-nino-tails  back  to  head-quarters. 
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'  Where  is  David  ?  —  send  him  to  me,'  the  colonel  said,  as  he  said 
something  in  a  low  tone  to  the  officers  near  him. 

'  Aye  I '  responded  the  group,  '  let  him  somid  the  rally.* 
The  desired  individual  speedily  presented  himself,  trumpet  in  hand. 
That  hraying  instrument,  which  seemed  suicidally  striving  to  crack  its 
hrazen  throat,  made,  to  our  ears,  the  most  charming  melody.  Again 
it  sent  forth  its  peals,  until,  as  Spenser  has  it,  in  his  *  Faerie  Clueene,' 
book  first,  canto  eighth : 

'  Hk  lowdlv  brayd,  with  beastly  yelling  sownd, 
That  all  the  fieldes  rc-beIlow6d  againe,' 

and  there  seemed  to  be  a  distant  response.  We  caught  a  fresh  inspira- 
tion from  its  startling  breath.  Our  friends  would  certainly  hear  it,  and 
between  us  we  should  not  leave  a  single  enemy  with  a  whole  skin. 
Forming  in  strict  military  order,  we  awaited  the  bold  *  Hurrah  I  *  which 
should  tell  the  onset.  A  horn  sounded.  Then  another  pause,  to  guess 
the  imcertain  signal.  Trumpets  spoke  out  from  various  directions. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  That  was  a  moment  of  suspense.  The  firing 
had  entirely  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  the  trampling  of  horses  and 
jingling  of  arms  was  annoyingly  distinct.  We  silently  advanced, 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  city ; 
each  man  on  the  alert,  as  he  peered  into  the  obscurity,  for  attack  or 
defence.  The  foe  had  withdrawn  finom  the  open  fields ;  and,  although 
there  was  a  long  black  forest  to  pass,  we  were  confident  that  the  odds 
were  in  our  favor,  if  attacked  there.  Mile  after  mile  was  wearily 
trodden,  and  still  no  foe.  The  truth  was  guessed  to  be,  that  David's  fiirious 
blasts  had  fiightened  the  wits  out  of  the  rancheros.  Months  afterward^ 
when  the  circumstance  had  been  forgotten  in  more  absorbing  topics, 
a  prisoner-of-war,  who  had  a  hand  in  the  business,  told  the  story,  veri- 
fying our  guesses.  Our  unaccountable  conduct,  and  apparent  coolness, 
had  perplexed  them  so  much  that  we  were  finally  regarded  as  decoy- 
ducks,  while  a  large  force  of  our  army  was  lying  in  wait  to  surround 
and  utterly  destroy  them.  When  our  trumpet  blew,  their  general  cun- 
ningly slipped  ofiT  with  all  his  force,  except  the  killed.  Our  informant 
was  much  chagrined,  as,  amid  illy-suppressed  merriment,  the  truth 
was  told.     But  to  conclude. 

The  other  detachment  had  diverged  so  much  from  the  proper  line, 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  that  region,  that,  after  thread- 
ing the  mazes  of  the  woods  in  vain,  they  had  sought  home  before  sun- 
set. We  had  a  ItMig  march  that  cheerless  night ;  and,  to  make  matters 
still  worse,  our  guide  lost  his  way  and  took  us  a  circuitous  route. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  were  dropping  with  exhaustion,  and  large  sums 
were  bid  for  a  drop  of  water.  Little  Crummie,  a  drummer-boy,  had 
importuned  for  a  transfer  to  the  ranks  so  much  that  his  wish  had  been 
finally  granted  ;  and  he  had  laid  aside  his  noisy  drum  and  shouldered 
a  musket,  and  become  at  once  a  man  at  sixteen.  He  was  a  noble  little 
fellow,  and  became  quite  a  pet  with  me.  On  that  night,  his  weighty 
arms  and  equipments  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  desired  to  fall  out 
to  rest.  That  would  be  certain  death.  But  one  was  allowed  to  have 
any  rest,  and  that  was  a  lifeless  figure  in  our  uniform,  close  to  the  path. 
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We  did  not  slacken  pace  to  look.  Time  was  precious.  Long  after 
the  noon  of  night,  objects  began  to  have  a  more  familiar  aspect,  and 
great  was  the  joy  of  all,  when  the  rancho,  with  a  fine  well  of  water, 
was  reached.  When  all  had  quaffed  their  fill  —  and'  it  was  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  some  did  not  burst,  with  the  draughts  they  took  —  the 
idea  that  our  musician  had  done  more  with  his  trumpet  than  all  our 
arms  and  ammunition  had  accomplished,  made  much  jollity.  Human 
life  is  a  compound  of  smiles  and  tears.  The  actors  in  that  affair  smiled 
until  the  tears  started  to  find  themselves  heroes,  and  that  a  most  despe- 
rate battle  had  been  fought.  But  two  of  our  men  were  wounded. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  veterans,  already ;  for  the  campaign  had 
only  commenced.  w.  h.  Browkk. 


LITTLE         MINNIE. 


BY  V.  r.  OI.KVSLAMD. 


I  'VE  a  merry  little  sister, 

"With  a  head  of  auburn  curls, 
And  she 's  always  laughing  gaily, 

Frolicking  with  other  gfirla; 
With  her  dSrk  eye  beaming  brightly, 

And  her  teeth  as  white  as  pearls. 

Little  Minnie  I  sister  Minnie  I 
There  can  be  no  sweeter  name ; 

She  so  full  of  mirth  and  pleasure. 
Ever  in  some  merry  game. 

"WTiether  cloud  or  whether  sun-shine, 
Little  Minnie  is  the  same. 

List!  I  hear  her  tiny  shouting, 

In  her  wild  and  careless  glee. 
And  bar  voice  rings  out  so  clearly, 

Telling  us  she 's  glad  and  free. 
Oh  I  that  sorrow  ne'er  might  find  her  I 

Thus  might  Minnie  ever  be. 

And  when  night  creeps  o*er  the  landscape, 
With  my  Minnib  on  my  knee, 

She  will  ask  me  if  I  love  her 
Quite  as  much  as  she  loves  me ; 

And,  to  love  her  less,  I  tell  her, 
Minnie,  it  can  never  be  I 

Por  we  have  no  gentle  mother, 

Kor  a  father  iSt,  to  love ; 
Brothers,  sisters  we  had  never, 

We  are  left  alone  to  rove : 
Yet,  though  earthly  friends  have  left  us, 

One  we  hove  who  dwells  above. 
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WESTERN      AMUSEMENTS. 


J{Y      A      TRAVELL»R. 


COUNTRY        BALL. 


TiiE  amusements  of  the  fashionaWe  circles  of  the  large  commercial 
cities  on  the  sea-board  have  lately  received  no  inconsiderable  attention 
from  magazinists ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  these  same  fascinating 
circles  can  present  any  features  more  attractive  than  the  gayeties  of  the 
less  refined  and  less  wealthy  classes  of  society  in  the  far  West.  The 
denizen  of  the  prairie  is  as  much  a  devotee  of  pleasure  as  the  accom- 
plished city  dandy.  His  resources  of  amusement  are  limitless  and 
apparently  inexhaustible.  His  wild  and  eventful  life  is  blended  and 
associated  with  parties  of  pleasure,  shooting-parties,  boat-races,  foot- 
races, and  every  variety  of  races.  He  engages  in  the  fox-chase 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  thorough-bred  English  country-gentle- 
man. He  has  a  passion  for  the  wolf-hunt,  when  the  who'e  *  power  of 
the  county  *  is  summoned  to  drive  or  exterminate  all  those  nefarious 
animals  which  infest  the  neighborhood.  The  western  pioneer,  as  yet, 
has  erected  no  splendid  temples  of  dissipation.  His  civilization  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  for  so  refined  a  luxury ;  but  thirsty  spirits  are  none 
the  less  amply  provided  for.  In  place  of  these  tempting  resorts,  where 
fashionable  dissipation  elegantly  riots  on  expensive  liquors,  we  have  the 
less  fastidious  and  fashionable  common  *  groggery,'  where  gentility  is  laid 
aside ;  where  fiery  whiskey  and  adulterated  brandy  perish  before  the 
vigorous  attacks  of  unfashionable  drinkers ;  where  the  choice  spirits, 
the  young  bloods  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  congregate  for  an  unfashion- 
able •  tear-down  ; '  where  decanters  are  smashed,  eyes  blackened,  heads 
broken,  and  furniture  demolished,  with  as  much  eclat  as  at  the  most 
aristocratic  drinking-saloon  in  Christendom. 

Humanity  remains  about  the  same,  modify  it  as  you  may  by  the 
force  of  circumstance,  of  birth  and  education.  The  dashing  young 
gentleman  in  homespun  hunting-shirt  and  moccasins  of  untanned  deer- 
skin has  about  the  same  aspirations  as  the  genteel  exquisite  who  exhibits 
his  scented  locks,  his  jewelled  fingers,  and  sports  a  coat  of  unexception- 
able material  and  faultless  cut  on  the  fashionable  promenade  of  a  large 
city.  The  one  immoderately  quafis  the  fiery  extract  of  corn,  to  arouse 
his  spirit,  and  impart  to  him  life,  energy,  and  animation,  and  the  other 
grows  boisterous  over  costly  wines.  The  one  visits  the  opera,  the  con- 
cart-room,  the  social  party,  and  the  dance  ;  the  other  goes  to  see  the 
elephant  on  his  travels,  listens  to  the  Ethiopian  opera,  and  finally  visits 
the  country  ball,  where,  without  rhetorical  flourish,  or  poetic  license,  he 
'  dances  all  night  until  broad  day -light,  and  goes  home  with  the  gals  in 
the  morning.' 

K  dancing,  as  an  amusement,  has  been  abused  by  its  excess  in  eastern 
cities,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  west.  The  love  of  dancing  has  become  a 
.stronger  passion  in  the  secluded  wilderness  than  in  the  crowded  city. 
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It  is  not  a  usual  thing,  however,  in  these  remote  regions,  for  any  per- 
son to  give  a  social  ball  for  the  mere  purpose  of  collecting  around  him 
his  friends  and  administering  to  their  social  amusement.  The  emigrant 
in  his  new  home  has  yet  too  many  objects  to  attain,  to  throw  away 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  enjoyment  of  society.  Western  hospitality 
has  not  yet  been  extended  so  far.  Beside,  in  a  land  where  equality  is 
the  paramount  law,  the  basis  on  which  its  infant  and  half-developed 
society  is  based,  the  sociable  gentleman  inclined  to  give  a  ball  must 
invite  the  whole  world.  Should  such  an  one  presume  to  issue  special 
invitations  to  his  fashionable  friends  —  the  ilite  of  the  land  ;  to  ticket 

Mr.  A and  refuse  Mr.  B ;  to  invite  the  merchant  and  refuse 

the  shoe-maker ;  he  would  be  voted  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  magnitude. 
He  would  run  the  risk  of  exciting  the  indignation  of  all  his  neighbors, 
and  of  having  his  house  pulled  about  his  ears.  But  if  the  outsiders 
would  conclude  to  pocket  the  insult,  the  consequence  would  be  still 
worse.  In  all  probability  the  select  circle,  in  the  very  height  of  their 
enjoyment,  would  be  invaded  by  a  rush  of  imsolicited  guests  who  had 
neglected  to  put  on  wedding-garments ;  and  to  expel  them,  as  was  done 
in  days  of  yore,  would  be  found  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  Private 
or  select  parties  do  not  flourish  in  the  west.  The  million  have  placed 
their  imwashed  feet  on  the  neck  of  the  upper  tens,  and  crushed  them 
to  insignificance. 

The  landlord  who  throws  open  his  doors  to  the  masses,  does  it  more 
on  accoimt  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  than  from  a 
desire  to  secure  the  benefits  of  good  society.  On  such  occasions  the 
world  is  invited.  Every  one  is  welcome,  without  any  reference  to  his 
fashionable  standing ;  and  even  downright  immorality  is  sometimes 
winked  at,  provided  always  that  the  guest  advance  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. The  rush  is  consequently  tremendous.  Young  gentlemen  in  rough 
boots  and  Mackinaw  blankets,  young  ladies  in  plaid  shawls  and  thick 
slippers,  congregate  together  and  display  an  animation  inseparable  from 
western  character.  Nor  is  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  confined  to 
youth.  Staid  matrons  and  grave  gentlemen,  long  since  in  the  decline 
of  hfe,  manifest  as  much  enthusiasm  and  display  as  much  activity  as 
the  yoimgest.  It  is  the  great  event  of  western  life,  when  every  variety 
of  society  freely  commingles  together,  when  old  animosities  are  forgot- 
ten, when  neighborhood  quarrels  are  buried,  and  reconciliations  are 
efTected.  The  western  ball  is  your  true  leveller.  Aristocratic  distinc- 
tions assume  form  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society.  On  the  wildest  bor- 
der, in  the  rudest  neighborhood,  aristocratic  lines  are  traced  out. 
Enterprising  merchants  and  successful  speculators  look  but  coldly  on 
the  laborer  and  the  artisan.  And  the  professional  man,  surrounded  by 
his  books,  in  turn  arrogates  a  haughty  superiority  over  the  man  of  calico 
and  notions,  and  afiects  a  cynical  sneer  at  a  respectability  based  on  sec- 
tions and  quarter  sections  of  wild  prairie,  to  which  even  the  shrewdest 
land-jobber  is  unable  to  *  read  his  title  clear.'  The  country  ball  is  the 
enemy  of  all  this  vanity  and  pretension.  Let  the  scented  exquisite  assume 
an  aristocratic  bearing,  and  he  will  stand  a  fair  chance  to  receive  a  demo- 
cratic drubbing,  which  will  teach  him  due  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
sovereigns.     Aspiring  mothers  may  spend  months  in  impressing  their 
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daughters  with  ambitious  notions  and  the  importance  of  advantageous 
matrimonial  connections ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  announced,  every 
impression  made  by  the  careful  lesson  is  eradicated,  the  aristocratic  line 
so  cautiously  drawn  is  erased,  and  the  blooming  heiress  who  counts  her 
expectations  by  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  wilderness  is  led  on  to 
the  floor  by  her  father's  *  hired  help,'  to  the  confusion  and  wrath  of  her 
prudent  and  calculating  mother. 

It  is  not  a  great  while  since  we  were  honored  by  receiving  a  ticket 
to  attend  a  cotillion-party  at  the  *  Eagle-House,'  somewhere  in  the  wil- 
derness high  up  on  the  Mississippi  river,  where  true  patriots  were  invited 
to  dance  in  conmiemoration  of  the  birth  of  Washington.  I  said  I  was 
honored  by  this  mark  of  favor  and  distinction.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  understood  that  the  preferment  was  exclusive  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
same  honor  was  conferred  on  every  man  and  boy  *  in  all  the  region 
round  about.'  I  never  received  a  more  flattering  or  ostentatious  recep- 
tion than  on  my  appearance  in  the  ball-room,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
the  ordinary  dining-hall  of  the  '  Eagle,'  and  was  a  long,  comfortless, 
desolate  room,  destitute  of  taste  or  ornament,  and  without  any  furniture, 
excepting  some  rough  benches  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the 
guests. 

Gen.  Swell,  mine  host  of  the  *  Eagle,'  was  an  accomplished  and  fas- 
cinating gentleman,  who  said  he  had  seen  better  days.  On  what  field 
he  had  won  his  military  honors,  which  he  continued  to  wear  so  grace- 
fully, history  has  made  no  record,  and  even  tradition  was  silent.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  General  was  not  sporting  unbought  honors,  or 
reflecting  borrowed  radiance.  No  man  could  have  displayed  the  fas- 
tidious taste  in  dress  and  refinement  in  manners  which  characterized 
General  Swell,  without  having  moved  all  his  life  in  the  higher  circles. 
The  General  was  tall  and  remarkably  erect.  It  was  a  habit  he  had 
acquired  in  early  life,  in  the  military  service,  and  which  still  adhered 
to  him  in  peaceful  pursuits.  In  fact.  Gen.  Swell  was  a  *  bom  Virginia 
gentleman,'  representing  all  the  graces  of  that  distinguished  school. 
About  this  there  can  be  no  dispute,  for  we  heard  him  modestly  acknow- 
ledge this  much  himself,  when  hard-pressed  on  the  subject  of  his 
nativity.  Considering  the  Generars  high  military  rank,  and  the  refining 
influence  of  elevated  society,  in  which  he  moved  in  his  early  years,  he 
certainly  would  be  excused  in  a  little  harmless  vanity  and  ostentatious 
display  of  fine  colloquial  powers,  even  in  the  humble  obscurity  of  his 
false  position,  which  he  filled  with  so  much  graceful  good-nature. 

It  was  not  therefore  wonderful  that  when  introduced  to  the  company 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  landlord  of  the  *  Eagle,' 

and  introduced,  too,  by  the  distinguished  title  of  Major ,  engaged 

on  a  tour  of  observation  in  the  West,  I  was  immensely  flattered. 
In  fact  I  considered  that  I  had  made  a  most  happy  hit  in  coming  to  the 
ball ;  that  I  had  even  created  a  sensation  —  until  I  discovered  that 
every  body  else  was  introduced  with  the  same  magniloquent  flourishes 
and  ostentatious  display.  It  was  a  way  the  General  had ;  more  to  show 
off  his  own  accomplishments  than  to  make  a  favorable  impression  as 
to  the  person  introduced.  I  was  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  a  person 
wearing  the  title  of  *  major,'  and  *  engaged  on  a  tour  of  observation,' 
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would  receive  marked  attention  from  the  assembled  guests  ;  but  I  had 
forgotten  that  every  person  present  perhaps  was  more  of  a  tourist  than 
I  could  claim  to  be,  and  as  to  military  rank,  majors  and  generals  were 
AS  common  as  beggars  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  the  warm  reception 
which  I  had  reason  to  anticipate,  I  was  greeted  with  a  cold  and  critical 
stare.  My  presence  evidently  inspired  no  respect,  nor  made  any  impres- 
-sion,  exceptmg  on  two  or  three  vfllage-mercliants,  who  mistook  me  for 
a  St.  Louis  *  dun,*  on  a  *  collecting  *  tour  of  observation,  who  hitched  ner- 
vously, on  their  seats,  and  devoutly  consigned  me  to  tlie  society  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  A  knot  of  country  beaux,  most  of  whom  stood 
six  feet  and  upward  in  their  stockings,  coolly  remarked  upon  my  short 
stature  and  attenuated  figure,  and  wondered  '  if  that  little  animal  was 
actually  a  man,  or  one  of  the  g'hals  we  read  of*  —  a  disciple  of  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  arrayed  in  her  reformed  costume,  and  engaged  on  a  mission 
of  love  and  reform  to  her  oppressed  sisters  west  I  heard  a  rough  fel- 
low, who  sported  a  remarkably  red  nose  and  large  untrimmed  whiskers 
of  the  same  fiery  hue,  whisper  to  his  neighbor  that  the  little  fellow  was 
*  awfully  stuck  up ; '  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  *  did  n't  care 
to  take  him  down  a  peg  or  two.'  This  was  rather  ominous,  as  the  fel- 
low had  the  reputation  of  being  the  *  hardest  case  about  town ; '  but  I 
flattered  myself  that  the  military  rank  so  graciously  conceded  to  me 
by  the  *  lord  of  the  feast '  might  deter  the  ruffian,  and  save  me  from  a 
thrashing. 

At  this  instant,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  door.  An  addi- 
tional guest  had  just  been  announced  by  General  Swell  in  a  most 
•sonorous  voice,  with  a  grand  flourish  of  his  white  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  a  graceful  waving  of  a  gold-headed  cane,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
as  much  a  part  of  his  person  as  his  nose.  The  name  of  the  guest  was 
received  with  universal  and  admiring  applause.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  hero  who  had  created  so  great  a  sensation,  and  was  no  little  sur- 
prised to  witness  the  General,  with  the  everlasting  gold  cane  in  his  hand, 
^graciously  leading  a  swarthy,  sun-burnt,  snub-nosed  youth  in  a  crown- 
less  hat,  Mackinaw  blanket,  grievously  soiled  and  weather-stained,  and 
.sadly  out  at  the  elbows.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  guests  was  readily 
accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  urchin  carried  with  him  a  violin, 
whose  tones  were  to  animate  and  inspire  the  joyous  and  pleasure- 
seeking  dancers  the  live-long  night.  He  was  the  sole  musician  of  the 
occasion ;  and  the  sensible  youth  had  concluded  to  delay  his  advent 
until  his  presence  should  become  so  desirable  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
demonstration.  In  fact,  the  audience  had  become  impatient  long  before 
Jiis  appearance.  My  thirsty  friend  in  the  flaming  nose  and  whiskers 
had  already  proposed  an  adjournment  to  a  neighboring  grocery. 
Another  gentleman,  who  set  up  for  a  wit,  jocularly  moved  to  call  it 
half-a-day,  and  go  a-fishing.  Considering  the  prevailing  feeling,  our 
yornig  friend  would  have  been  welcome,  if  in  addition  to  his  other  quali- 
fications, he  had  exhibited  the  demoniac  cloven  foot  and  impregnated 
the  room  with  the  fumes  of  the  nether  brimstone  kingdom. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  necessity  for  delay.  The  tallow 
•candles  with  which  the  room  was  so  brilliantly  illuminated  were  more 
ihan  half  burnt  out.     Young  gentlemen  threw  aside  their  Mackinaws. 
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and  exhibited  their  homespun ;  young  ladies  disrobed  themselTes  of  their 
comfortable  blanket-shawls,  and  exhibited  their  graceful  persons,  deco- 
rated in  '  span-new '  dresses  of  the  most  variegated  and  tasteful  colors. 
Our  snub-nosed  violinist  gave  a  sonorous  bhist  on  his  proboscis,  and' 
mounted  a  little  platform  constructed  of  loose  boards,  where  he  no  doubt, 
fancied  himself  a  full  orchestra.  Seated  on  his  '  throne  of  privilege,' 
he  cast  a  look  of  pride  on  his  audience.  He  drew  his  bow  with  the 
skill  of  a  master :  his  violin  emitted  a  shrill  twang,  as  though  it 
screamed  in  agony.  This  was  the  signed  for  young  gentlemen  to  select 
their  partners.  The  selection  was  m^e,  and  all  conflicting  claims 
settled  in  the  most  speedy  and  satisfactory  manner.  Each  lady 
instinctively  extended  her  hand  to  the  first  gentleman  who  soHcited  the; 
honor  of  dancing  with  her,  and  instantly  bounded  on  to  the  floor  with 
infinite  grace  and  activity. 

There  was  present  a  retiring  and  beautiful  young  lady  of  sixteen, 
neatly  and  tastefiiUy  dressed  in  pink,  whom  I  had  mentally  selected 
for  my  partner  in  the  first  cotillon  ;  and  no  sooner  had  our  interesting 
young  friend  in  the  damaged  Mackinaw  given  the  signal  on  his  musieal 
instrument,  than  I  advanced  one  step  toward  the  aforesaid  beautiful 
little  damsel,  with  the  intention  of  soliciting  her  hand  in  the  cotillion 
forming.  My  intentions,  however,  had  been  divined  by  my  evil  genius, 
he  of  the  scarlet  nose,  who  had  threatened  taking  me  down  a  peg  or 
two,  and  the  ruflian  resolved  to  frustrate  my  intentions.  The  scamp 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  lead  away  the  blushing  beauty  to  join  the 
dancers ;  in  the  mean  time  directing  a  look  toward  me  full  of  triumph- 
ant malignity  and  threatening  insolence. 

I  felt  grieved  and  insulted ;  but  to  fight  the  fellow,  who  had  won  an 
extensive  celebrity  at  fisticuffs,  was  an  honor  which  I  conskiered  that 
oven  a  major  should  prudently  decline.     Better  endure  the  sneers  of 
the  ruffian  than  his  blows,  I  thought,  as  I  prudently  retired  in  an 
obscure  comer,  out  of  the  view  of  my  wrathful  and  sturdy  rival. 

The  dance  has  now  commenced.  The  fiddler  at  last  has  succeeded 
ill  getting  his  crazy  instrument  in  tune,  and  its  shrill  and  animating 
tones  are  heard  through  the  hall,  admonishing  the  joyous  assemblage 
to  make  the  best  of  the  moments  as  they  fly.  Nor  was  the  warning- 
in  vain.  Every  one  was  in  dancing  mood,  and  every  one  who  had  any 
possible  chance  was  engaged  in  it.  I  heartily  sympathized  with  quite- 
a  number  of  matronly  ladies,  laudably  but  rathe"  ^mitlessly  laboring 
to  quiet  their  children  to  sleep  before  participating  m  the  amusements- 
of  the  evening.  Had  these  ladies  been  fashionable,  they  would  have 
iudiciously  committed  these  refractory  and  wide-awake  responsibilities 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Irish  servant-girls  and  opiates,  in  which  case 
their  enjoyment  would  have  been  complete  and  interrupted ;  but  on 
the  contrar)%  being  plain,  unsophisticated,  imfashionable  country  people^ 
uninstnicted  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  they  very  naturally  concluded 
that  their  maternal  duties  required  their  attention  before  even  the  most 
jibsorbing  amusement ;  for  which  old-fashioned  and  long-exploded  tastes 
on  the  part  of  their  parents,  these  same  obstreperous  little  urchins,  now 
:?creaming  in  unison  with  the  violin,  should  piously  thank  their  stars. 

But  despite  the  passionate  cries  of  wakefiil  babies  broken  of  their 
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rest,  the  impatient  and  rather  threatening  admonitions  of  their  mothers, 
in  their  endeavors  to  hush  them  to  sleep,  and  the  occasional  chant  of  a 
609thing  nursery-song,  the  dance  was  progressing  gloriously.  If  there 
was  less  of  grace  and  cultivated  science  in  the  performers  than  is  found 
in  the  refined  and  fashionahle  circle,  there  was  more  of  activity  and 
enjoyment.  The  very  huilding  shakes  firom  the  energy  of  the  perform- 
ers ;  the  very  rafters  tremhle.  General  Swell  wears  a  bland  smile  as 
he  wdpes  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  flourishes  his  fashionable 
cane.  But  why  is  not  mine  fashionable  host  of  the  *  Eagle '  among  the 
dancers  ?  The  truth  must  be  told :  the  General  is  waxing  old,  and 
although  his  old  age  is  amiable,  graceful,  and  remarkably  green,  it  has 
notwithstanding  played  the  very  deuce  with  his  activity.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rheumatism,  it  has  destroyed  all  the  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  steps. 

As  I  stood  contemplating  the  dance,  and  particularly  the  movements 
of  the  little  damsel  in  the  pink  dress,  as  she  threaded  the  mazes  of  the 
cotilhon  with  infinite  grace  and  activity,  how  I  longed  to  exterminate 
the  vulgar  ruffian  who  had  presumed  to  be  her  partner !  The  iRTetch 
appeared  to  be  in  his  element.  He  enjoyed  himself  hugely,  no  doubt,, 
as  he  went  the  figure  with  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind,  and  without  any 
very  particular  regard  to  time  or  tune.  "While  thus  absorbed,  I  received 
a  severe  wrench  on  the  arm,  and  turning  quickly  round,  my  eyes- 
encountered  those  of  a  tall  man,  &  perfect  giant,  in  whose  eyes  I  must 
have  appeared  as  a  grasshopper. 

*  Stranger,*  said  the  giant,  *  I  am  Dr.  Brasse ;  and  as  you  appear  ta 
be  a  stranger  in  these  here  parts,  I  wdll  let  you  profit  by  my  experience. 
Bad  state  of  society  in  these  parts  1  I  have  travelled.  Sir ;  but  never 
have  witnessed  a  place  hke  this,  where  every  man  is  a  scoundrel,  and 
every  woman  of  doubtful  pretensions  to  character ;  but,  do  you  see  ?  I 
can  take  you  through  this  Sodom  as  harmless  as  Daniel  passed  through 
the  lion's  den.' 

To  so  much  kindness  and  profiered  service,  I  could  only  coldly  bow 
my  thanks.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  heard  of  Dr.  Brasse  before.  He 
had  won  a  notoriety  which  was  any  thing  but  enviable.  If  he 
denounced  a  whole  community  as  a  banded  company  of  villains,  they 
unanimously  gave  him  the  same  character.  The  ferryman  who  rowed 
me  over  the  river,  incidentally  mentioned  the  Doctor  as  the  *  greatest 
scoundrel  out  of  jail.'  He  cautioned  me  against  his  advances,  and 
shrewdly  informed  me  that  he  would  bear  watching.  As  I  contem- 
plated the  vulgar  assurance  of  this  hopeful  vender  of  pills  and  potions, 
and  watched  the  reckless,  dare-devil  expression  of  his  roving  gray  eye, 
I  concluded  that  the  ferryman  was  right.  Such  a  fellow  would  bear 
watching,  in  any  country. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  personal  appearance,  was  a  compound  of  the 
savage,  the  dandy,  and  the  Methodist  parson.  It  would  have  been  in 
perfect  character  for  such  a  person  to  have  brandished  a  tomahawk  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  or  startle  them  by  the  scalp-halloo. 
Blended  with  his  savage  qualities,  his  ambition  to  ape  the  man  of 
fashion  was  strikingly  apparent.  His  rough-and-ready  hat  was  stuck 
jauntily  on  his  left  ear.     His  thick  cow-skin  boots  glistened  with  a 
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superabundant  application  of  bear*s  oil.  His  Mackinaw  blanket  was 
tidily  brushed  and  neatly  patched  where  it  had  given  way.  A  scarlet 
cravat,  which  would  have  rejoiced  the  ghost  of  Black  Hawk,  flamed 
around  his  neck.  A  bottle  of  anointing  cologne  had  been  poured  on 
his  slick  black  locks,  emitting  a  sweet-smelling  perfume,  which  con- 
tended in  a  vain  struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  fumes  of  the  bear-oil 
on  his  jack-boots.  The  parson  was  as  apparent  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Doctor,  as  either  the  savage  or  the  dandy  ;  and  was  withal  entirely 
involuntary.  The  truth  is,  that  years  before,  the  Doctor  had  taken  a 
fancy,  a  very  absurd  one,  to  be  sure,  that  he  had  a  call  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  took  the  initiatory  steps ;  procured  a  license  to  exhort,  and 
in  thunder-tones  called  upon  backwoods  sinners  to  repent ;  threatening 
them  not  only  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  but  with  the  terrors  of  his 
bony  knuckles.  But  the  sirmers  would  n't  repent ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brasse,  having  bawled  himself  hoarse  and  contracted  an  inveterate 
bronchitis,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he  returned  his  license, 
and  studied  medicine  to  cure  his  clerical  disease  ;  and  by  the  force  of 
his  genius,  he  mastered  all  the  principles  of  his  new  profession  in  a 
very  few  weeks. 

I  tried  to  shuffle  away  the  tall  doctor,  but  my  coldness  only  inspired 
his  ardor.  He  was  not  to  be  repulsed.  I  insulted  him,  as  a  last  resort ; 
but  he  was  used  to  it,  and  it  only  inspired  him  with  a  fresh  desire  to 
cultivate  my  acquaintance.  He  was  as  tenacious,  and  adhered  to  a 
casual  stranger  as  close  as  the  little  man  in  the  Arabian  tale. 

*  I  say,  stranger,'  resmned  the  persevering  bore,  *I  am  Solon  Brasse, 
practitioner  of  medicine.  I  do  n't  know  what  your  business  is,  but  I 
will  talk  to  you  any  how ; '  and  the  Doctor,  extending  the  longest  arm  I 
ever  saw,  patronizingly  looked  down  upon  me  with  a  condescending 
giin,  full  of  ill-breeding  and  vulgar  assurance.  *  I  say,'  continued  Doc- 
tor Solon  Brasse,  *  you  are  entirely  too  squeamish.  I  have  travelled.  I 
have  been  all  over  Mexico  and  California.  I  have  stood  on  the  Pacific 
shore,  and  looked  right  over  into  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  had  I  been  an 
inch  or  two  taller,'  and  the  giant  drew  himself  up  proudly,  *  I  would 
liave  got  a  peep  at  the  Asiatics  ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you,  on  the  word 
of  a  travelled  gentleman,  that  if  you  expect  to  succeed  on  these  here 
prairies  you  must  not  only  be  a  fellow,  but  a  hell  of  a  fellow.' 

I  wanted  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  dancers,  and  would  have 
escaped  my  tormentor  had  it  been  possible  ;  but  the  bony  ruffian  was 
armed  with  a  pair  of  fists  less  dangerous  only  than  the  drugs  which  he 
carried  in  his  pill-bags ;  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  using  them  on  all 
persons  who  tried  to  shun  his  loquacity.  The  consequence  was  that  I 
submitted  with  the  grace  of  a  martyr,  whilst  the  travelled  doctor 
recounted  the  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  four  hemispheres, 
which  would  have  astonished  Munchausen,  the  prince  of  story-tellers, 
and  induced  him  to  yield  the  palm  to  his  rival.  The  Doctor  was  his 
own  historian.  His  conversation  was  an  imwritten  epic,  in  which  he 
figured  as  the  boldest  and  most  dasliing  of  heroes.  The  hero  had  won 
the  soubriquet  of  the  Fighting  Doctor ;  and,  if  half  the  strange  adven- 
tures he  related  to  me  were  true,  he  richly  merited  the  appellation. 
He  related  to  me  strange  and  wonderful  stories  of  his  chivalrous  and 
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gallant  deeds  on  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  Isthmus,  and  of  his  adven- 
tures with  the  dark-eyed  Creole  maidens  of  those  sunny  climes.  How 
he  had  scaled  the  walls  of  some  Castilian  palace,  no  matter  in  what 
undiscovered  country,  intent  on  rescuing  a  fair  and  languishing  maiden 
who  appealed  to  him  from  a  grated  window  ;  how  he  lost  his  way  in 
dark,  mysterious  passages  ;  how  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  suffering 
girl  who  had  implored  his  assistance  ;  and  how  he  did  discover  a  fierce- 
looking  old  gentleman,  with  a  drawn  rapier  in  his  hand,  who  was  no 
other,  as  he  supposed,  than  the  *  lord  of  the  castle,*  who  had  mistaken 
him  for  a  robber  ;  not  a  very  unnatural  mistake,  by  the  way.  He  had 
a  bloody  rencounter  with  the  supposed  lord,  in  which  he  was  of  course 
triumphant,  beating  him  and  some  dozen  of  his  armed  retainers  imtil 
they  roared  for  quarter. 

I  had  despaired  of  deliverance,  when  I  was  released  from  so  much 
romance  by  a  fortuitous  and  most  happy  circumstance.  A  crusty  old 
Dutchman  in  butter-nut  coat  and  trowsers,  armed  with  a  heavy  hickor}' 
cane,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  until  he  confronted  the  gal- 
lant and  chivalrous  Doctor,  not  however  with  the  hickory  cane,  iDut 
with  a  small,  square,  neatly-folded,  and  business-looking  paper,  on 
which  was  indorsed  the  mysterious  abbreviations,  *fe,fay*  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  which  the  brave  man  retired,  with  no  inconsiderable  trepi- 
dation, to  a  neighboring  drinking-saloon,  *  and  I  saw  him  no  more.' 

During  the  infliction  of  this  severe  penance  I  had  occasionally  stolen 
a  sly  glance  at  the  little  beauty  in  the  pink  dress,  who  was  the 
great  attraction,  the  reigning  belle  of  the  evening.  Bright,  sunny,  and 
joyous,  she  moved  through  the  various  figures  of  the  dance  vnih.  a 
graceful  freedom  and  elegance  unknown  to  the  conventional  circles  of 
fashionable  life.  Her  first  partner,  the  gentleman  of  the  fiery  nose  and 
bushy  whiskers,  had  long  since  exhausted  himself  by  his  outlandish 
capers.  He  had  become  thirsty,  too.  His  nose  had  already  assumed  a 
less  fiery  hue.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  well-filled  pint-bottle, 
which  was  his  inseparable  travelling  companion,  which,  by  the  way, 
some  good-natured  friend,  more  thirsty  than  himself,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  had  snatched  away  fi'om  him.  Inconsolable  on  account  of 
his  loss,  he  followed  the  foot-steps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and 
sought  to  arouse  his  flagging  energies  by  copious  draughts  of  fiery  whis- 
key in  the  same  hospitable  saloon  which  had  sheltered  the  retreating 
foot-steps  of  the  pugnacious  Doctor. 

I  again  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dance  with  the  young  lady 
whose  hand  the  thirsty  ruffian  had  just  relinquished ;  but  my  intentions 
were  again  anticipated  and  thwarted  by  a  sprightly  yoimg  beau  in  a 
gray  Mackinaw  blanket,  whose  very  intelligent  features  were  com- 
pressed into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  who  led  the  unreluctant 
and  coquettish-looking  lady  blushing  to  the  floor. 

It  was  now  approaching  the  small  hours ;  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
thought  of  retiring,  no  symptoms  of  drowsiness,  no  indications  of  wea- 
riness, and  no  flagging  of  the  interest  in  the  animating  scene.  The 
work  of  amusement,  commenced  with  such  a  hearty  good-will  and 
invincible  determination  to  be  pleased,  was  not  yet  half  accomplished. 
Staid  matrons,  who  had  but  just  hushed  their  rebellious  infants  to  sleep. 
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had  divested  themselves  of  supernumerary  shawls  and  cloaks,  out  of 
which  temporary  couches  were  made  on  which  the  sleeping  innocents 
reposed.  These  matrons  were  now  introduced  as  new  recruits  into  the 
ranks.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  partners.  Distant  and 
diffident  young  men,  who  had  stood  aloof  during  the  earlier  perform- 
ances of  the  evening,  were  now  pressed  into  the  service,  and  rushed 
through  the  figure  with  a  velocity  that  made  their  heads  swim. 

I  stood  forlornly  contemplating  the  agile  and  graceful  figure  of 
the  young  lady  with  whom  I  had  so  repeatedly  attempted  to  unite  in 
the  dance,  wondering  what  paragon  of  dancing-masters  had  instructed 
her  in  the  divine  art ;  whether  she  had  ever  been  laced  into  propriety 
by  the  strict  rules  of  boarding-school  life,  or  had  always  breathed  the 
bracing  air  which  fanned  the  wild  prairie  ;  whether  she  had  roamed 
with  a  step  as  wild,  as  free,  and  graceful  as  the  sportive  fawn,  which 
with  untamed  feet  scours  over  forest,  brake,  and  plain  ;  was  she  an 
exotic  of  hot-house  growth,  produced  in  more  genial  climes,  or  was  she 
a  native  bud,  germinated  on  a  wild  prairie  soil  ?  My  soliloquy  was 
interrupted  by  a  rough  push  of  my  elbow,  at  wliich  I  shuddered,  for  I 
fancied  the  return  of  the  adventurous  Doctor,  and  that  I  was  to  pass 
through  a  new  ordeal  at  his  hands. 

I  was,  however,  happily  disappointed.  The  intruder  was  a  fair  lady 
on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  who  had  finally  deposited  her  little  respon- 
sibility, whose  buoyant  spirits  and  irrepressible  curiosity  had  long  been 
proof  against  the  soporific  contents  of  a  small  vial  which  had  been 
for  the  last  hour  or  two  duly  and  liberally  administered  to  him.  The 
little  fellow,  now  snugly  swaddled,  slept  soundly,  and  the  kind-hearted 
mother,  commiserating  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  young  stranger, 
invited  him  to  dance  with  her.  With  the  kindest  motive  in  the  world 
.she  rushed  me  into  a  long  file  of  gentlemen,  preparatory  to  making  a 
grand  *  splurge'  in  that  most  primitive  of  all  dances  known  as  the 
'  Scottish  reel,'  or  Virginia  *  hoe-down.'  The  signal  was  given,  the 
music  struck  up  with  an  unction  that  was  truly  edifying,  and  I  was 
whisked  down  the  avenue  of  living  persons  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
if  there  was  not  grace,  there  was  activity.  If  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  imposing  grandeur,  there  was  an  abundance  of  hilarity  and 
animation  which  fully  compensated  for  the  lack  of  staid  dignity.  In 
the  performance  of  cotillions  the  difficulty  of  the  figure  had  constrained 
tlic  merriment  and  enjoyment  of  the  rustic  performers.  Fashionable 
young  ladies  had  complained  that  the  sets  got  badly  '  tangled  up.'  One 
or  two  feminine  shrieks  had  been  heard  during  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, indicative  of  severe  bodily  pain  resulting  from  the  unguarded  steps 
of  gentlemen  in  heavy  boots. 

Now,  in  the  primitive  dance,  which  ever}-  one  understood,  all  con- 
straint was  removed,  and  all  was  *  merry  as  a  marriage-bell.'  The 
fiddler  doffed  his  soiled  garment,  and  increased  the  movement  of  liis 
bow  to  a  rapidity  wonderful  to  behold.  His  crazy  instrument  slirieked 
under  its  fresh  and  accumulating  torture.  If  the  house  had  previously 
trembled  under  the  display  of  "VVestern  energy,  it  was  now  swayed  like 
a  ship  in  a  tempest.  General  Swell  assumed  a  more  interesting  and 
commanding  attitude.     His  smile  was  more  genial  and  heart-felt,  and. 
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bis  golden-headed  caue  —  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  the  sceptre  of  his 
power  —  was  flourished  with  increased  and  inimitahle  grace. 

I  was  the  only  participator  in  this  scene  who  did  not  enjoy  it.  My 
tardy  limbs  had  never  been  disciplined  into  such  flying  velocity.  My 
partner  was  a  drill-sergeant  in  the  Virginia  *  hoe-down,'  and  moved^  as 
if  impelled  by  magnetism,  and  I  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  follow. 
I  had  not  run  the  gauntlet  more  than  half  an  hour  until  I  was  efllect- 
ually  broken  down.  The  perspiration  poured  from  my  face  in  torrents. 
My  head  became  dizzy ;  the  room,  the  table,  and  the  benches  were 
all  blended  together  in  the  most  unaccountable  confusion,  and  appeared 
to  be  going  the  *  hoe-down '  in  unison  ^\ith  the  movements  of  the 
dancers.  I  became  blind.  I  staggered,  I  fell.  The  long  line  of  dancers 
then  in  motion  had  received  too  much  impetus  to  call  a  halt  on  account 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  fellow-dancer.  On  they  come,  with  the  tread 
of  an  earthquake  and  the  speed  of  lightning.  A  moment  more,  and  a 
heavy  crash,  a  playful  scream  blended  with  laughter,  and  I  am  buried 
under  the  whole  weight  of  the  living  column. 

I  was  disinterred  in  a  moment,  amid  the  wildest  shouts  of  laughter. 
I  was  led,  confused  and  blind,  to  a  seat ;  my  temples  were  chafed  by 
the  officious  host,  whose  bland  smile  was  relaxed  into  a  dignified  laugh 
as  he  swore  by  his  gold-headed  cane  that  it  was  the  best  joke  that  had 
been  perpetrated  since  he  revelled  in  his  ancestral  halls  in  Old  Virginia. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  was  far  from  enjoying  this  untoward 
incident.  My  partner  was  grossly  insulted ;  her  eye  flamed  with  indig- 
nation. She  had  been  insulted  by  the  desertion  of  her  partner,  and  she 
had  spirit  enough  to  resent  the  insult.  Mortified,  and  grievously  out  of 
temper,  she  took  her  seat.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  to  increase  her 
irritation,  her  little  son  became  restive  and  shrieked  in  his  sleep.  In 
his  dreams  he  had  been  visited  by  the  ghost  of  the  laudanum  which 
had  induced  his  repoge.  The  mother,  out  of  humor,  and  rendered  more 
impatient  by  his  screams,  administered  to  him  a  severe  chastisement, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  look  upon  me  which  appeared  to  threaten 
me  with  the  same  summary  punishment. 

The  rough  treatment  of  the  infant,  although  administered  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  and  wholly  unmerited,  was  eminently  beneficial.  It  dissi- 
pated the  frightful  opium-delusion  which  visited  him  in  his  slumbers, 
and  restored  his  reason  and  common-sec  se.  The  Httle  fellow  was  satis- 
fied that  no  one  would  take  such  rough  liberties  with  his  person  except- 
ing his  fond  and  doting  mother,  and  now  slumbered  unconsciously  in 
her  arms. 

The  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  two,  yet  the  audience  entertained 
no  thought  of  dispersing.  Refreshments  were  brought  in  and  eagerly 
dispatched  ;  for  the  dancers  had  fasted  long  and  were  ravenous  with 
hunger.  The  violin  again  summoned  the  dancers  to  their  places.  The 
inducement  was  strong  to  remain.  The  ball-room  was  well-heated 
and  comfortable.  It  contrasted  most  favorably  with  the  wintry  blast 
which  sighed  mournfully  through  the  naked  branches  of  the  surround- 
ing shrubbery,  and  rustled  through  the  creaking  shutters. 

But  I  had  rendered  myself  ridiculous.  I  had  destroyed  the  enjoy- 
ment, and  turned  to  vinegar  the  sweet  temper  of  the  only  lady  who 
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had  shown  me  kiudness  ;  and  it  was  certainly  time  for  me  to  retire. 
As  I  passed  on  my  way  to  my  lodgings,  my  path  led  me  close  to  the 
ilrinking-saloon,  where  were  now  congregated  all  the  loafers  who  were 
without  the  means  to  pay  for  the  amusement  of  the  evening.  I  heard 
tlio  sonorous  voice  of  Doctor  Brasse  calling  upon  the  bar-tender  for 
more  liquor,  and  threatening  the  commission  of  a  most  horrible  deed  if 
it  was  not  furnished.  I  retired,  restless  and  feverish,  to  dream  of  the 
(j[ueen  of  beauty  whom  my  imagination  had  vested  with  romantic 
charms  and  supernatural  mystery.  Long  after  twilight  the  rattling  of 
vehicles  announced  the  breaking-up  of  the  party.  I  rushed  to  the 
window  and  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  beauty,  as  she 
was  whirled  past  in  a  heavy  road- wagon. 


S     U     N     -     S     E     T 


BT  L.  jr.  BATsa. 


I. 


I  SAUNTEBED  down  the  flowing  river, 
One  summer  smi-set,  cool  and  fair, 
To  watch  the  shadows  in  the  air 

And  o'er  the  waving  branches  quiver. 


n. 


It  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  even  I 
And,  lying  on  the  banks  of  green, 
I  watched  the  splendor  of  the  scene, 

Tinged  with  the  crimson  glow  of  heaven. 


m. 


The  woodland  birds  were  cheerly  singing 
Their  evening  songs ;  the  softest  breeze 
Just  stirred  the  branches  of  the  trees, 

Sweet  perfume  from  the  wild-flowers  bringing. 


IT. 


And,  to  his  distant  covert  wending. 
Half-seen,  &r  ofi^  a  stately  deer 
Paused,  where  the  waters  rippled  clear, 

To  slake  his  thirst,  as  day  was  ending. 


T. 


With  me  there  went  a  little  maiden : 
Scarce  ten  short  summers  o'er  her  head 
(Ten  years  of  toil  to  me  I)  had  fled, 

And  all,  fbr  her,  with  pleasure  laden. 
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VL 


Ah  me  I  she  waited  for  the  morrow 
As  one  more  joy  to  himian  life ; 
While  I  —  I  feared  its  care  and  strife, 

And  dared  not  from  its  pleasures  borrow. 


TIL 


I  only  in  the  hour  existed : 
To  me  the  past  was  as  the  dead : 
She  drew  from  all  her  pleasures  fled, 

And  e'en  her  future  joys  enlisted. 


VIII. 


Sweet  child  I  she  gathered  from  all  ages, 
In  Memory's  store-house,  all  the  sweet. 
To  cheer  the  present ;  as  her  feet 

Tripped  bare  along  the  marshy  sedges. 


IX. 


For  all  tliose  blessmgs  Heaven  in  giving. 
Pours  balm  into  our  weary  hours. 
She  gratefiil  took ;  the  thorns  and  flowers. 

The  sun-shine  and  the  storms  of  living. 


X. 


And  fix)m  the  sun-shine,  fairly  painted 
With  Hope's  bright  pencil,  soft  and  warm,. 
She  drew  a  rainbow  on  the  storm.: 

So  sorrow  left  her  soul  untainted. 


XL 


Thus,  in  the  music  of  her  prattle 
I  pondered,  in  the  sun-set  mild^ 
And  wished  I  were  once  more  a  child, 

And  life  were  peace,  instead  of  battle. 


XIL 


Then  running  to  me,  and  uplifting 
Her  lips  to  mine :  *  Oh  I  why  so  sad  ? 
I  'm  sure  it  always  makes  me  glad,' 

Said  she,  '  to  see  the  sun-light  sMftingI ' 


xm. 


Quoth  I,  in  accents  of  repining, 
'  The  glory  hajstens  to  depart.' 
'  Ah  no  I '  said  she,  '  for  in  my  heart, 

The  sun  is  almost  always  shining.' 


XIV. 


Oh !  that  in  all,  the  light  which  lingers 
From  sun-seta  of  our  early  years, 
Might  ne'er  be  clouded  o'er  with  fears, 

Or  dimmed  by  Care's  corroding  fingers  I 
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WILLIAM       COWPER. 

We  have  all  read  the  tender  and  afiecting  story  of  William  Cowper, 
or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  the  melancholy  Cowper.  The  peculiarity 
of  temper  and  disposition  which  distinguished  this  extraordinary  man, 
the  periodical  flashes  of  light  and  darkness  which  made  up  the  sum  of 
his  earthly  existence,  the  vicissitudes  of  transparent  thought  and  mor- 
bid feeling  which  incessantly  pervaded  the  inner  world  of  his  mind, 
have  furnished  themes  for  much  unprofitahle  and  contradictory  specu- 
lation, which  even  in  our  own  times  is  scarcely  hrought  to  any  thing 
like  a  peaceful  termination.  And  yet  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
the  peculiarities  of  his  mental  constitution  are  hsilf  so  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, as  has  been  all  along  imagined.  Like  most  men  of  genius,  his 
mind  was  not  properly  balanced,  so  that  the  faults  as  well  as  the  per- 
fections of  his  character  —  his  virtues  and  his  blemishes  —  his  strength 
and  his  weakness  —  were  owing  in  some  measure  to  this  cause  alone. 
The  prominent  feature  of  his  mind  was  an  excessive  sensibility,  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  receiving  impressions  from  without,  which  made  him 
anxious,  vigilant,  and  fearful.  But  other  men  have  participated  largely 
in  the  same  morbid  diagnosis  of  character,  only  that  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  it  more  in  restraint  by  certain  counteracting  forces.  Byron, 
for  instance,  was  subjected  to  as  much  deep  feeling,  to  as  many  anxious 
and  unhappy  thoughts,  as  Cowper.  But  Byron's  conscience  was  less 
tender,  his  means  of  defence  more  unscrupulously  selected,  his  deter- 
mination to  resist  more  spitefully  managed.  While  poor  Cowper  was 
led  to  fly  from  the  world  at  the  very  outset  of  his  troubles,  Byron 
affected  to  hold  it  in  contempt,  and  set  it  at  defiance.  While  the  one 
was  despairingly  crying  to  Heaven  above  for  assistance,  the  other  was 
more  confidently  looking  for  consolation  to  the  earth  beneath.  While 
Cowper  was  seeking  for  comfort  in  the  shades  of  rural  privacy,  Byron 
was  endeavoring  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  the  oblivion  of  intemperance. 
Nor  ought  we  to  suppose  that  the  latter  was  much  more  happy  than 
his  brother  poet,  merely  because  he  fought  against  his  malady  with 
the  carnal  weapons  furnished  to  him  by  the  world.  Both  of  these 
unhappy  men  were  driven  by  their  fears  and  anxieties  into  states  of 
mental  disorder  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  manage  differently  ; 
but  the  one  seemed  to  be  wiser  in  his  generation  than  the  otlier.  Nei- 
ther of  them,  however,  was  prudent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  proper  remedy 
for  his  disease,  only  that  Byron  was  more  successful  in  the  use  of  his 
nostrums  than  Cowper.  The  latter,  indeed,  did  not  so  much  mistake 
his  remedy,  as  he  failed  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  Had  he  possessed 
this  ability,  it  would  have  been  the  very  thing  to  restore  him  to  his  right 
mind.  Religion  —  the  religion  of  the  Bible  —  would  have  calmed  his 
fears,  if  it  had  not  removed  them.  But  it  was  the  nature  of  liis  disease 
to  disable  him  from  applying  this  remedy  in  its  full  strength  and  purity, 
and  not  one  of  his  spiritual  attendants  had  wisdom  or  skill  enough  to 
perform  the  task  for  him.  It  was  thus  that  Cowper  was  suffered  to 
think  and  to  reason  himself  into  madness ;  a  not  uncommon  case  witk 
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those  who  are  willing  to  be  led  by  men  of  coarser  minds  and  less  refined 
sensibility  than  themselves. 

We  have  said  that  Byron  was  wiser  in  his  generation  than  Cowper. 
Wiser  he  was,  but  not  better ;  more  prudent  as  a  man  of  worldly  tastes 
<ind  prejudices,  but  greatly  less  fortunate  in  his  apprehensions  of  spiritual 
wisdom.  In  saying  this,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  noble  poet. 
Both  these  remarkable  men  have  passed  to  their  account  in  the  spiritual 
world,  And  there  we  leave  them.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  as  a 
fact  of  some  note,  that  Byron's  worldly  prudence  operated  adversely  to 
his  temporal  prosperity,  while  the  more  ethereal  character  of  Cowper's 
amid  was  of  some  consequence,  at  least  in  sustaining,  if  not  prolonging, 
the  physical  comforts  he  was  providentially  permitted  to  enjoy.  The 
strength  of  one  sunk  under  habits  of  repeated  excess  and  disorder,  while 
the  weakness  of  the  other  was  prevented  from  becoming  greater  by 
self-denial  and  temperance.  Byron  died  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty,  whereas  Cowper  did  not  depart  tliis  world  until  he  was  upward 
of  seventy. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  general  habits  of  temperament  and 
character  belonging  to  the  melancholy  bard  of  Olney.  But  they  all 
received  their  complexion  from  one  overwhelming  and  ruling  infirmity, 
and  that  was /ear  —  a  deep-seated,  constant,  and  unmanageable  appre- 
hension of  danger  and  calamity.  Not  a  few  of  Cowper's  biographers 
have  aftected  to  deride  the  sufierings  of  his  mind  proceeding  from  this 
source  ;  almost  jesting  at  what  they  would  seem  to  consider  as  his 
impardonable  weakness,  upbraiding  him  for  his  want  of  firmness  and 
courage,  and  presumptuously  telling  us  what  ought  to  have  been  hie 
■course  under  the  depression  of  spirits  he  was  called  to  experience.  But 
they  might  with  almost  equal  reason,  ridicule  a  man  for  not  walking 
firmly  whose  hmbs  are  benumbed  with  fever,  or  rendered  wholly 
unmanageable  by  a  sudden  attack  of  paralysis. 

Let  us  consider  his  case,  when  the  peculiar  temper  of  his  mind  was 
about  to  be  tested  by  being  called  into  the  service  of  the  busy  world 
around  him.  Before  this  time,  he  had  lived  in  a  world  of  his  OTvn, 
busied  and  satisfied  with  the  gentle  and  kind  images  of  his  active 
imagination,  and  making  these  subservient  to  his  innocent  pleasures, 
however  little  they  were  calculated  to  promote  liis  temporal  prosperity. 
But  now  the  refined  and  delicate  world  of  his  fancy  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  one  of  cold,  selfish,  and  forbidding  reality.  Wliat 
his  imagination  had  before  woven  into  fairy  forms  of  beauty  and  plea- 
sure, it  was  now  equally  active  in  moulding  into  figures  that  were  ugly, 
painful,  and  alarming.  All  the  constitutional  fear  of  his  mind  was 
roused  into  the  most  acute  quickness  and  vitality.  He  was  called  on  to 
become  clerk  of  the  journals  to  the  House  of  Parliament.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  for  him  occasionally  to  read,  during  a  very  brief 
period,  before  the  lords  and  great  men  of  the  British  nation.  This  was 
all  his  ofiicial  station  enjoined  it  on  him  to  do  ;  but  the  very  idea  of 
leaving  to  do  this  was  enough  to  drive  him  to  distraction.  He  became 
watchful,  nervous,  and  uneasy.  His  whole  mind  was  occupied  with 
but  one  fearful  thought  —  with  one  tremendous  anticipation  —  and  that 
was  his  approaching  examination,  to  test  his  fitness  for  the  oflice  he  was 
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about  to  fill.  How  was  he  to  meet  this  terrible  exigency  I  how  wa* 
li'3  to  undergo  this  tiery  ordeal  f  Reader !  to  you  the  task  he  had  to 
•  •Jrform  may  appear  to  be  comparatively  light  and  easy  ;  but  to  him 
it  was  a  task  of  most  awful  and  absorbing  moment ;  a  trial  of  mo?t 
dishoartening,  sickening  responsibility ;  a  struggle  that  unmanned  and 
stupeiied  him.  He  struggled  hard ;  he  summoned  to  his  aid  all  the 
powers  of  endurance  he  possessed :  he  fought  desperately  against  his^ 
feelings  and  anxieties:  he  prayed,  he  agonized,  he  wept;  but  his 
strength  and  resolution  were  not  a  match  for  the  terrible  fears  that 
agitatod  his  bosom,  and  he  recoiled  broken,  crushed,  and  dismayed  inoni 
the  unequal  contest.  '  There,'  said  he,  after  having  Tainly  endeavoreil 
t^  put  an  end  to  his  sufierings  in  the  madness  of  suicide,  '  there !  that 
broken  garter,  which  I  intended  should  have  closed  my  earthly  sorrows. 
will  tell  the  whole  storv ! ' 

What  paroxysms  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  shame  must  have  rent  thtr 
bosom  of  poor  Oowper  during  this  most  appalling  prooesB — what  a 
dreadful  saason  of  agonizing  feeling  must  have  preceded  it!  *They 
wkosd  spirits  are  formed  like  mine,'  he  sap  himself,  *  to  whocQ  a  pul  - 
lie  exhibition  of  themselves  on  any  occasion  is  mortal  poison,  may  have- 
some  idea  of  the  horror  of  my  situation  :  others  can  have  none.'  It  i& 
certain  that  nothing  is  more  unpleasant  and  embarrassing,  even  to  men 
s?ai2dm2S  cf  strong  nerves  and  sluggish  sensibility,  than  the  neceasit}' 
of  u:id  2rgoin:r  a  public  examination,  or  of  being  expotsed  in  any  way  to 
trie  observation  and  remarks  of  a  crowd.  Some  may  regard  snch  an 
oir-'sura  with  the  utmost  unconcern  and  indifiference :  hot  there  are 
othL^r^i,  wlio,  when  called  to  underzo  it.  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  eereiest 
tn^?  of  their  mort^d  existence.  To  tremble  and  falterigpe  seaicely 
kn:  v.-  why  cr  wherefore :  to  feel  our  spirits  froking  at  the  T«y  moment 
wh.^u  we  stand  in  most  need  of  firmness  and  self-possession :  to  Bnd  our 
t '^or.rhts  dvjserdnor  us  at  the  verv  time  when  thcv  dioold  be  dearest 
r.^vl  brightest ;  to  endure  the  sneers  and  mockery  of  taen  whona  we 
b.sit'va  to  ha  our  inferiors :  to  be  compelled  to  retreat  disniayed  and 
o.^i^fustad.  not  because  we  have  been  beaten  in  fair  and  open  contest  hot 
Kvr.use  W8  have  been  bound  hand  and  toot  in  the  presence  of  oar  oie* 
my  by  tho  potent  charm  of  some  invisible  agent — this  is  a  stale  of 
vTJw'd^ndss  and  hnmiliation  which  is  tinly  pamfnl  to  a  sensitiTe  mind. 
A!I  th^  Oc'Wper  anticipated  with  a  nervousness  and  tiwnMing  that 
u.  ::>  co:iid  understand  or  feel  like  himself.  It  pieasrd  him  to  the  eaith 
li!\:^  :'::o  h^.ivy  weight  of  despair  resting  on  his  subdued  and  manaded 
fra:ni> :  ir  fastened  ozl  his  mind  like  the  foul  incubns  that  dktmhs  cor 
v::;r-t>  sV.3rab?-:s ;  it  overcame  his  surag^h  like  the  pobon  iafbaed  into 
r::r  M.wl  by  tiejurjieiy  and  assassinatxoi.  Lfi  us  not  be  smpiised, 
; ~  r.^fvTsv  whdii  w^  find  him.  in  di'sviibing  his  unhaj^  sitnation.  mak* 
ir^  u>,*  of  lingaace  like  tl'jc  following  —  language,  indeed,  whicli  ahnost 
r:::!.^?  tl:a  b!v\\3  tinirle  in  oar  vwns.  hut  whk>h.  no  dooht  CMwe^'s.  a 
uiirfal  rcc:n:>e>  of  the  torm^Jts  oj'  his  miserr :  '  In  this  situation  snrh  a 
:.:  T'f  passri*  has  seised  me.  when  alone  in  my  dtamber  that  I  haT7> 
CTTC  t^T,  a!.xtJ.  and  e^:^  the  hour  cf  mv  birlh.  iiifkinsr  un  mv  eres  to 
rk?)STts::i  rt  tlse  SMSstf  trmf".  net  a$  a  svqciplicant,  hot  in  the  hdli^  s^cir: 
cf  nnxfcvcx  negKraa^h  .''«r^ti  Kbso^iMvnT  asaias^  mv  Makes*  ^    Hoei.  indbeJ, 
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we  find  him  draining  the  cup  of  misery,  filled  to  the  trim,  and  over- 
running with  bitterness,  but  not  the  less  bitter  because  made  ready  and 
prepared  in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  own  melancholy  bosom.  What  a 
wonderful  and  inconsistent  piece  of  work  is  man  !  The  master  of  the 
world,  how  nearly  allied  is  he  to  the  meanest  and  weakest  of  God's 
creatures  1  "While  he  walks  erect  with  his  head  in  the  heavens,  his 
feet  are  doomed  to  traverse  the  rough  asperities  of  the  earth,  torn,  man- 
gled, and  bleeding,  at  every  step  of  his  wearisome  progress. 

But  let  us  beware  how  we  sufier  ourselves  to  speak  with  reproach  or 
severity  against  such  a  man  as  William  Cowper.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  strove  honestly,  sincerely,  and  even  resolutely,  against  his 
terrible  infirmity,  but  its  malignity  w^as  greater  than  he  was  able  to 
conquer.  This  infirmity  became  his  evil  genius,  pursuing  him  through 
every  lane  and  avenue  of  life.  It  was  the  constant  attendant  of  his 
laboring  and  palpitating  bosom,  poisoning  all  his  pleasures,  and  drink- 
ing the  life's  blood  of  his  health  and  happiness.  Wherever  he  sufiered 
his  thoughts  to  roam,  to  whatever  department  of  life  his  feelings  and 
affections  were  directed,  there  he  found  his  tormentor  to  be  busy  with 
his  earthly  projects,  and  to  be  waiting  with  eagerness  to  injure  and 
destroy  him.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  consequence  of  a  hostility  so  bit- 
ter and  determined.  If  that  hostility  had  favored  no  other  destruction 
than  that  of  his  temporal  peace  and  happiness,  cruel  and  distressing  as 
he  would  have  felt  such  a  calamity  to  bo,  he  might  have  borne  it  with 
something  like  patience  and  equanimity.  But,  not  content  with  destroy- 
ing his  earthly  hopes  and  prospects,  it  insinuated  itself  into  the  iimer 
recesses  of  his  mind  ;  it  began  to  disturb  the  peaceful  quiet  of  his  sacred 
musings ;  it  gradually  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  spiritual  security 
and  confidence  ;  and  at  last  accused  him  directly  of  downright  faithless- 
ness and  treason  to  the  King  of  heaven. 

And  now  the  shades  of  ilight  —  of  a  long,  dark,  and  dreary  night — 
began  to  settle  down  on  the  mind  of  poor  Cowper.  He  feared  that  the 
fierce  anger  of  Almighty  God  was  ruthlessly  directed  against  him ;  that 
the  curse  of  Heaven  was  everlastingly  to  rest  on  his  devoted  head ;  that 
the  decree  had  gone  forth  to  destroy  him,  both  soul  and  body,  in  hell. 
What  a  horrible  idea !  What  a  dreadfiil  thought  to  entertain  of  Him 
who  is  all  love  and  all  mercy !  Infatuated  man  I  Infatuated  teach- 
ers, who  had  been  the  cause  of  an  opinion  so  horrible  entering  his  bewil- 
dered brain !  Happy  is  it  for  the  world  that  such  opinions  cazmot  now 
be  uttered  without  challenge  and  without  reproof!  and  that  we  all 
believe  that  no  one  enters  hell  except  as  he  makes  it  his  appropriate 
sphere  by  falses  and  evils  of  life  I 

It  is  impossible  we  should  comprehend  the  load  of  sorrow  which 
thenceforward  afflicted  the  soul  of  that  melancholy  man.  An  exile 
from  the  busy  world  around  him  ;  feeling  how  great  was  the  distance 
that  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  alone  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrows  and  sufferings;  he  let  go  his  hold  on  external  objects,  and 
sought  for  forms  and  images  in  the  iimer  world  of  his  own  mind.  But 
that  world  was  one  he  scarcely  dared  look  into  without  shuddering. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  presented  to  hia  better  vision  the  glowing  realities 
of  truth  and  goodness.    Forms  of  real  beauty  flitted  beibre  him  in  indi&> 
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tinct  perception,  and  he  rallied  on  the  freshness  and  novelty,  the  loveli- 
ness and  grace  of  a  brighter  and  happier  existence.  But  the  gmiling 
picture  soon  faded  from  his  eyes,  like  the  magic  hues  adorning  the 
vault  of  heaven  after  the  sun  has  simk  below  the  horizon,  and  he  was 
again  called  to  grapple  and  fight  with  the  horrible  fantasies  of  his 
own  bewildered  imagination.  All  the  loathsome  shapes  and  figures  of 
despair  and  anguish  marched  in  gloomy  procession  before  him.  They 
seemed  to  mutter  pitiless  curses  on  their  doomed  and  unhappy  victim  ; 
they  grinned  in  triumphant  mockery  as  they  passed ;  they  bound  him 
in  the  charmed  circle  in  which  they  moved ;  they  tortured  and  they 
reviled  him  ;  and  having  left  him  wounded,  crushed,  and  forsaken,  they 
consummated  their  hellish  spite  by  making  him  believe  the  horrid  blas- 
phemy, that  all  this  was  but  the  just  judgment  of  oflended  Heaven  on 
his  guilty  soul. 

While  reviewing  the  misery  and  infatuation  of  this  unhappy  man,  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful  that  our  muids  should  be  led  to  indulge  in  a 
train  of  thoughts  bordering  on  the  undefined  and  mysterious.  Were  his 
mental  aberrations  owing  to  causes  strictly  confined  to  the  sphere  of  our 
natural  world  ?  May  there  be  an  agency  and  an  influence  exercised 
over  the  human  mind  by  beings  associated  with  our  spiritual  organism, 
and  who,  taking  advantage  of  our  ruling  fears  and  propensities,  may 
wield  tlieso  to  their  own  purposes  of  serious  and  irreparable  injury  I 
Certain  it  is  that  such  an  agency  is  exercised  in  regard  to  our  highest 
as  well  as  our  lowest  states  of  moral  and  religious  probation  —  an  agency 
that  is  acknowledged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole  world, 
to  be  potent  and  available  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  May  it  not  some- 
times transcend  the  sphere  of  its  ordinary  and  more  confined  influences  ? 
If  demons,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  possessed  the  bodies  of  men 
once,  as  we  know  they  did,  may  they  not  now,  in  an  equally  myste- 
rious way,  possess  their  minds  ?  Must  thei'e  not  be  causes  for  the  men- 
tal disorders  of  men  as  cogent  and  eflicient  as  those  which  we  believe 
produce  their  moral  disorders,  the  one  class  of  disorders  being  only  a 
more  violent  and  aggravated  manifestation  of  the  other  \  To  all  these 
questions  we  leave  the  reader  to  frame  such  answers  as  may  suggest 
themselves  to  his  own  mind.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  unde- 
niably true,  that  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  indulg- 
ing in  gloomy  and  unreasonable  tlioughts.  Who  knows  what  power 
tlie  tempter  may  exercise  over  our  minds  in  consequence  of  such  indulg- 
ence ?  No  agent,  wo  may  suppose,  is  more  cunning,  more  subtle,  or 
more  malicious,  than  an  agent  of  the  Evil  One.  We  know  that  William 
Cowper  was  an  eminently  gooil  man,  but  he  might  not  have  been  emi- 
nently fortunate  in  the  management  of  what  was  passing  within  him. 
Neither  was  Dr.  Johnson,  neither  was  Lord  Byron,  and  a  host  of 
others.  We  do  not  say  that  these  men  were  troubled  by  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  invisible  agents  more  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  certain  it  is 
tlioy  lalwreti  under  mt>st  extraonlinary  fears  and  anxieties.  Whatever 
may  have  l)eeu  the  cause  of  this,  nothing  can  bo  more  apparent  than 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  goveni  our  thoughts  as  well  as  our  actions,  to 
regulate  the  inner  world  of  our  hidden  spirits,  as  well  as  the  outer 
world  of  our  visible  bodies.  a.  j.  c. 
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CLOUDS 

«RKN         BT         THE         *PEASANT-BABD.' 

Toe  sun  goes  down ;  good  night  to  him  1 
Swift  swallows  o'er  the  corn-field  skim, 
And  far  o'er-head  the  niglit-hawks  swim 

The  'upper-deep;' 
Now  up,  now  down,  distinct  or  dim, 

They  wheel  and  sweep. 

liO !  round  the  sinking  god  of  day 
The  clouds  soft-piled,  in  rich  array, 
Their  forms  grotesque  so  varying  play, 

Their  hues  so  bright ! 
Oh  I  revel-realm  of  fantasy, 

I  long  for  flight ! 

As  oft  in  wondering  childhood's  day 
I  've  wished  for  eagles'  wings,  to  stray 
Amidst  such  rose-bloom,  piled  away 

Like  downy  pillows, 
And,  like  a  tumbling  dolphin,  play 

'Midst  Beauty's  billows ! 

I  '11  linger,  though  of  falling  dew 
Tlio  ill-repute  may  all  bo  true ; 
Eheumatic  twinges  may  ensue  — 

In  fact  I  feel  them ; 
But  yon  cloud-tableau,  rtire  to  view, 

Will  wholly  heal  them. 

There 's  Charon,  sculling  in  his  wherry, 
Presto  I  it 's  KInicb;  at '  Dobb  his  ferry  I '. 
His  face  with  genial  humor  merry. 

His  bearing  clever, 
And  very  Bonapartish  —  very ; 

'Vivo  Knick,'  for  ovorl 


There 's  Uncle  Tom  I  as  sure  as  preaching, 
A  bag  of  gold  to  Aunty  reachmg ; 
He  looks  decidedly  beseeching, 

She,  rather  funny ; 
0  Uncle,  with  the  sack-cloth  breeching ! 

0  Aunt  I  0  Money  I 

There  goes  Kossuth  ;  hat,  plume,  and  all, 

Pull-rigged  for  corporation-ball ; 

He 's  growing  gassy,  thin,  and  small  — 

Gone  altogether. 
Farewell !  '  cause-shoot '  —  next  time  you  call 

licave  off  the  feather. 
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See  that  I  a  couchant  British  lion, 

As  like  as  o'er  I  put  my  eye  on  I 

A  Briton,  may  be,  might  bet  high  on 

The  regal  sign ; 
But  such  beta  in  this  part  of  Zion 

The  saints  decline ! 


There  comes  a  lean,  queer-looking  creature ; 

E'en  as  I  speak,  it  changes  feature : 

Its  face  now  short,  and  now  long  metre ; 

Resemblance  prime  I 
It  is  a  hungry  office-seeker, 

'Bout  'lection  time. 


There 's  Tonans,  pounding  out  the  thunder ; 
The  bolts  lie  thick  his  anvil  under : 
*  What  wages  does  he  get  ?  '  I  wonder ; 

'  What  would  he  take ' 
To  dash  the  Union  bands  asunder, 
For  BuNCOMBE^s  sake  ? 

There  's  Sir  John  TRAWLiiry  spfcrange  that  I, 
While  others  search,  the  lost  should  spy  I 
'T  is  he  though,  or  his  pictures  lie, 

Or  't  is  his  ghost  ; 
That 's  it  I  —  beneath  yon  iceberg  high 

Sir  John  is  lost  I 


*  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I '  there  ho  goes, 
Stem-featured,  like  a  man  of  woes : 
Now  other  shapes,  like  girting  foes, 

The  chief  displace. 
Just  so  the  tragic  curtains  close 

Around  his  race. 


A  last  bright  vision  opens  o'er  me : 

A  fleece,  its  fabric  auric  glory, 

Floats  through  the  sun-set  arch  before  me ; 

Bright  halls  receive  it  1 
(I  Ve  read  the  Argonautic  story. 

And  half  behove  it.) 

And  thence  the  streaming  splendors  gush, 
Tinging  the  twilight  with  a  flush, 
As  holy  as  an  angeFs  blush : 

For  me  't  were  meet 
Like  Moses  at  the  burning  busli, 

To  bare  my  feet ! 

0  Nature  I  open  book  of  GrOP, 
With  pages  beautiful  as  broad, 

1  pity  those  who  onward  plod, 

And  ne'er  behold  them  ; 
They  're  senseless  as  the  shroudmg  clod 
That  will  enfold  them. 
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A  Rbvibwer  Ueviewes  :  u  Reply  to  a  Review  of  '  The  Life  of  William  Pinknet,  of 
Maryland,  by  his  Nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Pinkney,  D.D.*  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

We  place  in  this  portion  of  our  Magazine  th«  following  reply  to  an  article 
in  a  late  number  of  the  North-American  Retiem^  upon  the  *Life  of  William 
PiNKNEY,  of  Maryland,  by  his  Nephew,'  for  the  reason  that  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Knickerbocker  there  appeared  in  the  same  department  an  edi- 
torial notice  of  the  work  in  question,  in  which  conscientious  and  we  belieyc 
well- deserved  praise  was  awarded  to  it  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that 
the  author  of  the  book,  and  the  writer  of  this  reply,  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  character,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  pastors  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland : 

*  There  is  in  the  April  number  of  the  North-American  Eeview  a  criticism  upon 
my  book,  which  it  is  my  intention  briefly  and  respectfully  to  consider.  If  the  cri- 
ticism affected  myself  alone  I  should  permit  it  to  pass  without  comment.  This 
however  is  not  tlie  case.  It  seeks  to  discredit  the  work,  that  it  may  more  or  Ices 
affect  the  reputation  and  cliaracter  of  the  subject  of  it.  The  qualifications  of  a 
biographer,  together  with  the  mode  of  accomplishing  his  task,  are  to  be  settled  by 
the  decision  of  a  just  and  enlightened  public  sentiment,  and  from  that  decision 
there  is  no  appeaL  I  am  aware  that  a  critic  possesses  over  an  author  many  advan- 
tages, growing  out  of  the  circumstance  that  he  is  presumed  to  write  impartially^ 
whereas,  in  reality,  he  may  be,  even  unwittingly,  performing  the  functions  of  an 
advocate,  and  giving  expression  in  his  critical  dicta  to  to  long-cherished  and  deeply- 
inlaid  prejudices.  There  is  scarcely  a  biography  that  does  not  bear  more  or  less 
upon  some  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  gone  before  us.  This  is  to  bo 
deeply  regretted,  because  there  is  room  enough  in  the  temple  of  fame  to  admit  each, 
and  space  suflBcient  in  the  public  regard  to  take  in  all.  The  indiscretions  of  one 
biographer  may  make  it,  however  distasteful,  obligatory  on  another  to  as.^ume  the 
attitude  of  defence,  and  defence  sometimes  brings  one  into  the  position  of  an  assail- 
ant.   Now  it  may  be  that  a  reviewer,  essaying  to  judge  dispassionately  of  the 
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.tiorits  and  demerits  oi  a  work,  mar  bo  biased  in  his  oplaioas  br  srmpathies  whicli 
I  ua  alto^thcr  in  one  ihaaael :  and  iT  so.  Lo  L>  as  oi>:n  :o  vrliiolsni as  an  author,  and 
not  more  exempt  fix>m  the  infinmlica  c^'  jiartiaiitr. 

•There  15  stn.>ng  iuloruul  evidence  ih»rt  tlio  presi-nt  r\?vijT»r  would  signally  illns- 
trato  this  fxxssibiliiy,  if  all  iw  history  were  know'n- 

•The  viadivtition  oi*  mv  uncle's  naaae  and  nieciorv-  ;\xii  assaults  which  I  consi- 
dored  ungeuerv^us  and  sv»uiotiined  uajiisk  was  my  <cle  dotive  in  writing  his  life. 
Wheji  it  is  rvmemK'r\,\i  ibat  M.r.  Wuaaixn.  wLv.>eo  riaiix*  stands  hi^h  on  the  list  cf 
t!iose  who  have  made  1:10  wuiitry  illustrious  —  wLio  is:ss<ai?cd  extraordinary  oppor- 
luultios  of  study iujc  the  diara^'tt-r  of  \Lr.  FiNiNEY.  and  Lad  access  to  his  private 
eoireispondeiivv  ;uid  ll:or.iry  aiiiains;  who  wn.:j.  :v>\  a:  a  jxiriod  when  authentic 
arioodotes  wvre  oresii  in  il.-.'  memory  of  il.e  livia^jj: — w^is  not  according  to  this 
rcvijwor,  »Me  to  prest.'ut  an  uoc^iuaLo  i; .«.::; .Ti;il  1  maybe  contented  with  the  posi- 
lioii  argued  uie. 

'The  tii-st  item  of  tlio  oharv^*  i::ade  a^:i!iu>t  :i:e  is  the  paucity  of  the  material  and 
iho  dearth  of  iliustrati\o  aiK-vxioto.  lhis»  i:  will  l>o  remembered,  Imd  been  candidly 
v'.^iK\)ded  by  me,  and  is  :ioi  an  original  Idea  of  the  reviewer.  The  fact  is  unques- 
w: enable;  buL  for  tliai  ilie  ■>»v*graphv.r  is  not  responsible.  He  bad  not  the  keeping 
o(  the  rtw'ixi,  and  is  not  answerable  fvC  t!ie  dearth  of  its  materi;d.  Facts  are  to  bo 
oscHi,  not  fabrioated  by  iho  biographer,  ^\'he^e  they  do  not  exist  they  cannot  bo 
woven  into  the  texture  v»f  history.  Tlie  early  life  of  Pixkney  is  for  the  most  part 
lavohwi  in  d;u  Jviioss.  Uis  w;\s  a  childhooil  of  privatitm  firmly  met  ainl  patiently 
bv>iuo;  oiuioN*Ksl  >ftiiih  few  advantagtffl  save  those  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
i\xiun|kK'  v'f  a  mother  s  piety  iwid  a  father's  honest  independence  of  spirit,  and  early 
It^l  in  a  liiiKW  v»f  liolpU^eis  orphanage,  it  was  not  likely  that  his  sayings  and  doings 
•.Ju.uld  h{4\  o  Uvu  eherishoil  in  memory  like  those  of  the  petted  favorite  of  fortune. 
iWoiy  MiUK^riaut  th^a  of  his  afler-lifo  is  narrated  in  proper  chronological  order.  His 
(ais4Vv  ebaruv-ter  is  tor  the  first  time  laid  open  to  the  public  gaze,  «pon  evidenco  a» 
ivkiiabio  Md  any  that  constitutes  the  proper  basis  of  history.  Those  events  are  not 
auu»iuv\w,  and  consequently  hia  biography  could  bo  little  more  than  a  life-like  por- 
luituro  of  the  man.  Even  this  reviewer,  after  making  the  charge,  takes  away  the 
Koouwt  edge  of  his  censure,  by  conceding  in  another  place  that  'many  of  the  defi- 
olonoiea  it  was  doubtless  beyond  the  power  of  the  author  to  supply.' 

*  Ho  alleges  that  the  flicts  arc  not  skillfully  arranged,  and  complains  *  that  tho 
Hfvj-story  is  very  meagre,  filling  but  eighty  of  the  four  hundred  pages.'  It  may  be 
that  tho  reviewer  is  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  am  simple  enough  to  sup* 
j)080  that  the  life-story  embraces  every  thing  which  throws  light  upon  tho  mental 
and  moral  character  of  the  subject  of  it  That  a  man  was  bom,  studied,  and  toiled 
on  through  trial  and  difficulty,  in  a  position  of  rospouaibility  and  power,  are  import- 
ant parts  of  the  life  story;  but  tho  life-story  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  facts  and 
datoi».  It  is  all-important  to  trace  tho  peculiarities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  tho 
-on'us,  acciuirements,  habits  of  tho  man;  and  these  are  as  much  tho  life-story  as 
ih3  birth,  acts  and  death.  The  phm  I  adopted  may  be  open  to  objections;  but  it 
was  not  adopted  without  a  purpose,  nor  until  it  had  been  duly  considered.  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  regarded  as  a  partial  judge.  I  therefore  concluded  to  place  before 
tlio  public  all  tho  prominent  facts  of  the  life  in  a  succinct  and  rapid  narrative,  before 
I  proceed'Hl  to  dissect  and  analyze  tho  mental  and  moral  quaUties.  Those  facts  in 
part  Rha<iow  forth  the  man.  For  that  reason  they  were  submitted  in  the  b^nning>. 
I  e^jrving  only  those  that  more  immediately  illustrated  the  character  in  its  four-fold 
aspoot,  to  be  woven  into  their  appropriate  place  as  tho  work  proceeded.    This  waa 
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mf  plan,  and  such  my  reasons  for  its  adoption.  It  may  be  inartistic,  and  open  to 
oiijection,  and  I  shall  not  now  defend  it;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fairly 
open  to  the  charge  that  the  life-story  is  restricted  to  the  first  eighty  pages,  when 
each  subsequent  section  is  an  unfolding  of  character  upon  authority,  patient  analy- 
sla^  and  illustrative  anecdote. 

'  The  reviewer  proceeds :  '  There  is  abundance  of  panegyric'  There  is,  I  thmk, 
no  great  fault  in  this.  The  only  question  that  can  properly  bo  raised  is,  Is  my  pane- 
gyric deserved?  The  reviewer  says  it  is  abundant,  and  therefore  becomes  my  apo- 
logist Again :  '  There  is  a  great  looseness  as  to  dates.'  This  is  not  quite  clear. 
1  do  not  exactly  perceive  what  the  reviewer  intends.  Looseness  is  the  opposite  to 
tlxedness.  If  my  dates  are  made  to  shift  about,  if  they  be  in  one  part  of  the 
work  what  they  are  not  in  another,  it  is  cause  for  impeachment,  and  I  deserve  to 
bo  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  pubhc  opinion.  But  there  must  be  proof  to  sustain  the 
assertion.  I  am  not  conscious  of  being  Uable  to  such  a  charge,  but  should  be  ever 
willing  to  rectify  any  error  into  which  I  might  have  been  inadvertently  led.  If  he 
means  that  the  day  and  month  are  not  given  as  well  as  the  year,  I  have  only  to 
answer  that  in  some  cases  it  was  impossible,  in  others  deemed  unnecessary.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  write  down  'great  looseness  as  to  dates,'  while  to  prove 
it  might  be  difficult :  and  surely  an  author  is  entitled  to  proof. 

* '  There  is  much  declamation,  and  but  little  genuine  biography.'  Declamation 
is  an  appeal  to  the  passions.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  made  such  an  appeal. 
I  have  deUneated  a  character  which  had  certainly  been  misunderetood,  as  is  quite 
apparent  fix)m  portions  of  this  very  review ;  and  I  have  given  proof  for  all  I  have 
asserted.  The  concluding  section  is  the  only  appeal  contained  in  the  book,  and  that 
is  to  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  young  men  of  the  country,  an  appeal 
founded  not  upon  the  passions,  but  upon  the  mental  and  moral  example  of  a 
deceased  patriot,  lawyer,  and  statesman.  Finally,  it  is  affirmed  *  that  but  little  is 
shown  which  to  a  person  previously  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Pinkney  would 
account  for  liis  high  forensic  renown.'  As  a  statesman  it  is  conceded  that  he  '  fares 
better.' 

*  It  may  be  that  the  reviewer  is  right,  and  that  my  work,  which  gives  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  eloquence,  the  prominent  traits  of  his  legal  mind  and  habits, 
the  striking  features  of  his  skill  as  a  statesman,  and  the  moral  virtues  which  give 
grace  and  beauty  to  his  private  life,  '  does  not  reveal  the  man.'  But  one  thing  is 
clear :  his  character  was  not  understood  before ;  not  by  the  North- American^  it  may 
be,  but  by  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen.  Even  Rufus  Choate  hafl  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  statesman.  The  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  his  public  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  sphere  of  a  statesman,  not  less  difficult  to  fill  than  the  Halls  of  Con- 
fess or  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  too  of  great  delicacy  and 
embarrassment,  had  been  overloooked.  Many  had  need  to  be  remmded  that  to 
the  study  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  great  principles  of  international  law,  he  had 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  mind.  His  former  biographer  was  for  the  most 
part  silent  on  this  subject  The  great  doctrine  that  fVee  ships  make  free  trade,  and 
the  true  theory  of  the  blockade,  were  those  in  which  he  displayed  his  skill  and 
judgment  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  This  reviewer  reminds  us  of  his  argu- 
ment in  the  '  Betsy  '  case,  which  it  is  my  purpose  hereafter  to  insert.  One  era  of 
his  foreign  public  service  had  passed  under  the  lash  of  the  Korih-Americanj  and 
from  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  him ;  and  as  no  exception  is  taken  to  that 
defence,  I  may  conclude  it  was  all-sufficient  The  allusion  to  the  collision  between 
Mr.  Oanninq  and  Mr.  Tinkney  shows  that  the  reviewer  is  not  slow  to  hurl  hia 
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shails  of  satire  whenever  he  suppoees  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  reaching  the 
mark.  I  have  said  all  that  I  care  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  am  content  to  leaye 
it  to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

*  There  is,  however,  one  point  upon  which  I  must  express  my  surprise  at  the 
course  pursued  by  the  reviewer.  He  introduces  into  his  pages  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Pinknby  in  his  youth,  in  the  Maryland  Legislature,  and 
accompanies  it  with  a  vein  of  keen  satire ;  suggesting  that  the  age  of  fifty-five  had 
extended  the  range  of  his  mental  vision,  and  suggested  '  a  more  prudent  patriot- 
ism.' Xot  a  word  is  said  of  any  vindication  of  hun  from  a  like  charge,  nor  the 
most  distant  tdlusion  made  to  it  Common  justice  would  demand  a  distant  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fact.  If  the  defence  had  been  deemed  inadequate,  its  inefficiency 
should  Iiave  been  shown.  Sentiments  against  slavery  in  the  abstract,  (which  ho 
held  in  common  with  some  of  the  noblest  sons  of  the  South,)  of  the  strongest  kind, 
arc  contained  in  Iho  Missouri  speech.  In  his  youth,  and  in  his  matured  manhood, 
Mr.  PixKSEY  never  assumed  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights  <^the  States 
or  tlie  General  Government,  and  it  was  this  that  constituted  the  beautifiil  consiBt- 
ency  of  his  course.  lie  was  opposed  to  restriction  upon  Missouri  in  her  admission 
into  the  Union,  on  the  floor  of  the  American  Senate,  and  it  was  in  the  discussion  of 
that  all-important  subject  that  he  made  what  Clay  pronounced  the  g^reateet  speech 
he  had  over  heard,  and  Hexton  pronounces  the  most  gorgeous  speech  ever  delivenxl 
iu  the  Senate.  In  liis  youth  he  advocated  the  right  of  manumission,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  on  Maryland  soil 

'  The  reviewer  occasionally  shoots  wide  of  history.  Ho  tells  us  that  it  was 
understood  that  Mr.  Monroe  was  jealous  of  his  colleague.  Understood  by  whom? 
J  liave  written  to  little  purpose  if  I  have  not  shown  that  those  gentlemen  main- 
tained toward  each  other  the  kmdest  feelings,  and  never  acted  but  in  concert,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  each  other's  honor  and  integrity.  They  lived  in  harmony,  acted 
in  harmony,  and  their  intercourse  was  not  embittered  by  petty  jealousies,  and 
never  was  the  friendship  and  confidence  given  in  that  intimate  mission  f<Mrfeited  by 
cither. 

^  The  reviewer  aflftrms  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was  often  *  hard  and  over-bearing,'  *  dog- 
matic, and  running  over  with  sarcasuL*  Apply  this  to  the  only  test  we  have,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  charge?  Take  any  of  his  speeches,  and  you  will  find  the 
tone  eminently  respectful.  True  it  is,  there  was  an  antagonism  in  the  position  and 
spirit  he  assumed  and  displayed  at  the  bar.  He  struggled  for  victory.  He  never 
{'ailed  to  press  his  adversary  with  earnestness,  and  never  sufierod  an  opportunity  of 
success  to  pass  by  unimproved.  But  still  the  onslaught  was  accompanied  with 
courtesy  and  respect  He  indulged  not  m  sarcasm  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a 
wound.  Judge  Story  tells  us,  in  his  Reminiscences,  'that  his  speeches  did  not  often 
scorch  with  sarcasm,'  though  he  well  knew  how  to  use  it  most  efiectively.  The  anta- 
gonistic position  which  Mr.  Pinkney  assumed  exposed  him  to  misconception  and 
misconstruction.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  him  on  it  He  was  aiming  to  be  first 
and  his  aim  was  ever  prominently  before  him.  Mr.  Kennedy  tells  us  the  older 
members  of  the  bar  were  unsparing  judges  of  his  fame.  He  was  called  to  mingle 
much  with  his  fellow-men  at  home  and  abroad,  and  where,  in  all  his  corre- 
spondence and  private  intercourse,  do  we  find  the  evidence  of  this  hard  and  over- 
bearing terapenmient,  this  biting  satu-e  ?  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  wore 
his  admirers  and  companions  in  business.  Randolph,  Dexter,  Dallas,  and  Story 
were  never  estranged  from  hun.  He  was  seldom  involved  m  personal  difficulty. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  originated  in  misoonceptton  of  his  charact^,  and  has 
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come  down  to  us  heightened  by  prejudice,  and  infused  into  anecdotes  that  are 
wholly  unfounded. 

*I  have  claimed  for  Mr.  Pinkney  the  possession  of  high  moral  virtues:  truth, 
honor,  fidelity ;  great  professional  attainments,  a  straightforward  manliness  in  the 
transaction  of  business;  perfect  freedom  from  censoriousness,  and  liberality  in  judg- 
ment; and  I  confidently  affirm,  upon  the  proof  contained  in  the  work  itself,  they 
all  existed  in  him,  and  are  displayed  in  the  deeds  and  principles  therein  unfolded. 
Whatever  were  his  defects,  (and  who  can  claim,  from  mortal  man,  exemption  fix)m 
them  ?)  these  were  his  virtues.  The  man  whom  WASHiNaxoN  singled  out  in  his 
youth,  and  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  delighted  to  trust;  who,  Story 
assures  us,  was  of  peerless  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  *  whose  authorities,'  this 
reviewer  tells  us,  'the  judges  deemed  it  superfluous  to  verify; '  who  so  conducted 
his  foreign  embassies  as  to  win  for  himself  golden  opinions  for  frankness  and 
honesty;  whose  private  correspondence  breathes  throughout  of  purity.:  surely,  such 
a  man  will  never  put  my  sketch  of  him  to  the  blush. 

*  Tho  reviewer  is  not  quite  accurate  when,  speaking  of  Mr.  Pinkney's  early  scho- 
larship, he  represents  him  as  confounded  by  a  passage  in  Virgil  which  was  under 
discussion  in  a  circle  of  English  lawyers  and  statesmen.  I  very  much  question 
whether  Virqil  is  critically  discussed  in  such  circles.  It  was  Euripides,  not  ViR- 
aiL.  Mr.  Pinkney  confessed  his  ignorance,  as  he  always  did  when  not  informed, 
and  thus  exhibited  his  usual  honesty. 

'  The  reviewer  affirms  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was  a  great  admirer  of  Erskinb,  and 
imitator  of  him.  There  is  a  mistake  here :  he  disdained  imitation.  Story  tells  us 
'  that  his  style,  although  not  like  Junius,  stood  out  among  all  others,  with  the  dis- 
tinct and  striking  peculiarity  which  gave  such  &me  to  that  great  unknown 
writer.'  Mr.  Pinkney  was  original  in  his  views  and  mode  of  discussion.  Even 
this  reviewer  informs  us  tjiat  he  witnessed  in  England  a  grave  and  measured  man- 
ner, in  comparison  with  which  warmth  was  widignified^  and  passion  ridiculous;  and 
yet  he  insinuates  that  he  shortened  his  days  by  his  excessive  vehemence. 

'There  is  one  expression  in  the  review  which  I  exceedingly  regret,  because  it 
exhibits  a  feeling  strangely  at  variance  with  the  impartiality  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  reviewer  to  observe.  He  speaks  of  bruises  received  *  among  his  compatriots, 
in  the  precipitancy  of  their  escape  from  tlie  field.'  Mr.  Pinkney  was  shot  by  a 
musket-ball,  while  fighting  gallantly  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wheaton 
tells  us  that '  he  marched  with  his  corps  to  Bladensburg,  and  conducted  with  great 
gallantry  in  the  action  where  he  was  severely  woimded.'  His  battalion  say :  'If, 
in  the  course  of  the  glorious  contest,  this  corps  has  acquired  any  claim  to  the 
applause  of  its  country,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
influence  of  your  example,  which  pervaded  its  ranks,  and  invigorated  its  exertions 
in  the  day  of  battle.  To  be  separated  from  an  officer  whose  talents,  energy,  and 
patriotism  are  universally  admired,  whose  blood  was  freely  shed  in  the  defence  of 
that  cause  the  justice  of  which  his  eloquence  on  many  occasions  so  abundantly 
established,  must  be  at  any  time  a  subject  of  regret.' 

'  There  may  be  wit  and  satire  blended  in  this  attempt  to  convert  a  wound  from  a 
shot  received  in  battle  into  a  bruise  or  bruises  sustained  in  a  precipitate  flight ;  but 
it  is  wit  outwitted  and  satire  made  nerveless  by  its  want  of  truth.  I  wish  I  could 
set  down  this  invidious  charge  to  the  indiscretion  of  a  momentary  excitement ;  but 
I  cannot  It  was  written  coolly  and  upon  deliberation.  Going  forth  as  it  does  to  the 
country,  from  a  periodical  that  has  a  wide  circulation  and  an  extensive  influence,  to 
be  road  by  many  who  have  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  want  of  historical  accuracy,  it 
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doscrvcs  to  be  regarded  as  a  wanton  outrage  upon  the  fair  fiune  of  a  deceased 
patriot,  and  discarded  as  a  violation  of  what  common  justice  demands  of  ua  when 
'A'a  gpcak  or  write  of  another.  Had  this  reviewer  any  private  pique  to  gratify,  any 
real  or  puppased  injury  to  avenge,  that  he  should  step  out  of  his  way  to  hurl  an 
accusation  against  Mr.  Pdocney  ? — an  accusation  which  is  made  to  blush  for  verj- 
yJiamo  when  confronted  with  the  testimony  of  historians  too  honest  to  deceive  and 
too  impartial  to  misrepresent  ?  There  is  no  redeeming  quality  in  this  assault  It 
outrages  the  very  grave,  and  had  not  even  the  manliness  to  subscribe  its  name  to 
the  charge.  The  courage  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Pinki^y  could  not  have  been 
.issailed  with  impunity  while  living,  and  I  leave  it  to  my  countrymen  to  decide, 
whether  any  anon3rmous  assiulant  can  do  it  with  credit  to  liimsel^  now  that  he 
cannot  defend  his  own  fame.  It  may  be  that  I  am  needlessly  severe ;  yet  I  feel 
confident  tliat  no  man  in  whose  bosom  beats  a  true  American  heart,  and  rememb^B 
what  treason  to  his  country's  flag  is,  will  censure  me  for  characterising  a  charge  of 
this  kind  as  it  deserves.  It  was  enough  that  Mr.  Rnkney  should  have  to  share 
with  his  countrymen  the  mortification  of  a  defeat,  wliich  courage  and  capacity  could 
not  ward  off,  without  being  subjected,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  to  an  attack 
npon  his  courage  and  a  stigma  ui)on  his  wound,  which  is,  afler  all,  the  badge  a 
soldier  most  values,  and  which  a  grateful  country  will  not  forget. 

*  It  is  very  kind  and  considerate  in  the  North- American  to  refer  me  to  those  dis- 
tinjruLshed  memoirs  which  have  so  happily  illustrated  the  capacity  of  my  country- 
:tian  to  adorn  this  diflicult  and  delicate  path  of  literary  adventure;  and  my  countr}*- 
rncn  can  better  understand  than  I  can  express  my  astonishment  in  finding  that 
Mr.  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  now  so  justly  eulogized,  was,  at  a  time  when  it  had 
friends  to  make,  most  mercilessly  handled  by  the  North- American  itself.  It  would 
iilmost  seem  tliat  there  had  been  a  transmigration  of  souls  from  the  one  reviewer  to 
tlie  other;  as  the  objections  now  urged  against  me  were  then  urged  against  Mr. 
Wirt  with  still  greater  violence.  Scantiness  of  material  and  dearth  of  anecdote 
were  our  mutual  misfortune ;  an  unskilful  use  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  were 
our  common  fault ;  while  Mr.  Wirt,  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  the  country,  whom 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  compare  with  the  first  orators  of  the  world,  and  whose  literary 
taste  it  were  superfluous  to  endorse,  is  rebuked  for  his  disjointed  and  ill-proportioned 
attempt  to  describe  Mr.  Henry's  chief  excellence  as  an  orator.  Happy  am  I  that 
my  work  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  change  that 
had  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the  North- American^  and  well  contented  that  myinag- 
nificance  should  be  lost  in  the  bLoze  of  that  glory  that  properly  belongs  to  others. 
That  my  work  has  faults  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  That  it  has  received  a  largo 
portion  of  approval  from  some  of  the  first  minds  in  the  country,  I  attribute  to  that 
foliiip;  of  our  nature  which  ever  looks  kindly  upon  an  effort  to  discharge  a  duty  of 
:\ffection  and  friendship. 

*  Having  responded  to  the  Review  in  the  manner  my  judgment  dictated,  I  must 
bo  allowed  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  happy  coincidence  in  opinion  between 
myself  and  the  reviewer,  in  the  estimate  formed  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  in  the  character 
of  orator,  lawyer,  and  statesman.  To  the  proof:  page  three  hundred  and  fourth, 
number  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  North  American :  *  He  had  just  reached 
the  summit  of  oratorical  fame.'  '  lie  took  at  once  and  with  ease  his  place  at  the 
Iiead  of  the  American  bar.'  Page  two  hundred  and  seventy-second:  *He  stood 
conspicuously  before  the  world  in  the  fVont  rank  of  American  statesmen.'  And 
concludes  in  these  words :  '  He  had  not  outlived  his  legal  reputation,  and  he  saw 
no  rival  to  dispute  his  preeminence.'  Whuam  Piwwnrr.' 
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Lirs  IN  Abtssinia  :  Being  Notes  collected  daring  Three  Tears'  Residence  and  Travels 
in  that  Country.  By  MaiXspield  Paekyns.  In  two  volumes :  with  Illustrations.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Compant. 

While  the  questioD  whether  Alexander  Smith  is  or  is  not  a  great  poet  is 
still  an  open  one,  no  one  who  reads  the  volumes  before  us  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  that  Mansfield  Par&yns  is  a  lorn  traveller.  Since  poor  Ruxton's 
'  Life  in  the  Far  West,^  we  have  seen  no  more  readable  book  of  travels  than 
this.  *  From  a  child,'  says  our  author,  *  I  never  knew  a  good  dinner  from  a 
bad  one,  so  long  as  there  was  plentj :  and  this  is  a  taste,  or  rather  a  want 
of  taste,  aJmost  essential  to  a  traveller.'  *  Of  course  a  man  who  cares  a  straw 
about  what  he  eats  should  never  travel  in  Africa.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
I  can  eat  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  wholesome.  You  will  often  have  to  eat 
that  which  is  neither,  especially  the  former.  I  have  eaten  of  every  living 
thing  that  walketh,  flieth,  or  creepcth  —  lion,  leopard,  wolf,  cat,  hawk,  cro- 
codile, snake,  lizard,  etc.,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  what  dirty  messes  I 
have  at  times  been  obliged  to  put  up  with.' 

We  do  n't  think  Mr.  Pakkyns  is  at  all  inclined  to  squcamishness  about  his 
food,  and  imagine  that  he  would  have  been  a  good  average  cannibal,  if  he 
liad  been  brought  up  in  that  '  line  of  life.'  But  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  a 
Christian  education,  and  we  attribute  to  this  circumstance  alone  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  given  us  in  his  comprehensive  bill-of-fare,  *  missionary,  on 
the  half-shell.'  We  find  farther  on,  however,  that  Mr.  Parkyns  don't  like 
*  missionary.' 

Thinking  the  following  receipts  for  blood-letting,  etc.,  which  we  quote 
from  page  twenty-four,  may  be  useful  to  our  readers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
impart  them:  *  For  my  part,' says  Mr.  Parkyns,  *I  have  never  been  bled, 
and  I  hope  I  never  shall,  especially  in  a  hot  climate.  Local  bleeding,  such  as  the 
natives  practise,  are  often  highly  advantageous,  and  firing  with  a  hot  iron, 
at  their  recommendation,  may  also  bo  adopted.  For  severe  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  when  you  cannot  bear  to  be  touched  on  the  part,  some  boiling 
water  poured  on  it  will  be  a  ready  and  effective  blister,  a  wet  rag  being 
wrapped  round  in  a  ring,  to  confine  the  water  within  the  intended  limits. 
For  bad  snake-bites,  or  scorpion-stings,  bind  above  the  part  as  tightly  as 
possible,  and  cut  away  with  a  knife ;  then  apply  the  end  of  an  iron  ram-rod 
heated  to  a  white  heat.  There  are,  however,  I  believe,  many  snakes 
whose  bites  can  scarcely  be  cured  any  how.' 

The  above  receipts  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  future  tourists  in  Abyssi- 
nia. Here  are  some  hints  about  the  climate  of  that  delightful  country 
which  may  be  timely :  *  In  a  conversation  about  the  comparative  heat  of 
different  places,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  navy  remarked  that  he  believed 
Pondicherry  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  India,  but  still  that  it  was  nothing  to 
Aden,  while  again  Aden  was  a  trifle  to  Massawa.  He  compared  the  cli- 
mate of  the  first  to  a  hot  bath  ;  that  of  the  second,  to  a  furnace ;  while  the 

third,  he  said,  could  be  equalled  in  temperature  by  nothing  but ,  a 

place  which  he  had  never  visited,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  neither  he  nor 
any  of  us  will.' 
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Mr.  Pakktns  exhorts  those  who  have  satiated  themselves  with  every  kind 
of  enjoy ment  here,  to  leave  for  a  time  their  lives  of  luxury,  shoulder  a  rifle, 
and  try  a  few  months*  experience  of  hardship  in  a  hot  climate.  *  You  will 
suffer  much  at  first,  but  in  the  end  will  learn  what  true  enjoyment  is.  Tou 
will  sleep  soundly  when  you  throw  yourself  down  on  the  bare  ground, 
while  in  your  bed  of  down  at  home  you  might  have  been  tossing  about  in 
a  fever  all  night  You  will  find  more  pleasure  in  a  draught  of  water,  even  if 
it  be  a  little  dirty,  or  flavored  with  tar  from  the  leather  bag  in  which  it  has 
been  carried,  than  you  ever  did  in  the  choicest  vrine  to  be  got  in  England. 
You  will  devour  a  half-burned  piece  of  gazelle,  and  flnd  it  more  palatable 
than  the  cuisine  of  the  greatest  gourmand  in  Paris.  And,  as  for  fruit,  it  is 
true  we  have  none  to  speak  of  in  Abyssinia,  but  a  good  raw  onion  is  not  a 
bad  thing  by  way  of  luncheon.*  We  counsel  our  readers  to  procure  these 
travels  and  read  them ;  but  do  n*t  all  go  ofif  to  Abyssinia  at  once ;  some  of 
our  *  constant  readers  *  cannot  well  be  spared  from  home. 


PaoTOQRAPHic  Views  op  Eotpt,  Past  and  Present.    By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.    In  one 
volume :  pp.  358.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  and  Company. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  to  our  metropolitan  pubHc  as  an 
eloquent  and  popular  clergyman,  attached  to  the  *  Tabemade  *  Congrega- 
tional Church :  and  he  has  shown  in  these  pages  that  he  writes  as  well  as 
he  preaches.     *In  the  month  of  January,  1853,*  says  our  author,  in  a  brief 
and  well-written  preface,  *  I  found  myself  afloat  upon  the  Nile.     Six  months 
before,  I  had  left  New-York  in  the  uncertainty  of  pulmonary  disease,  to  try 
the  benefit  of  a  year  of  travel  in  more  genial  climes.     The  balmy  air  of 
Egypt  I*rought  healing  to  my  lungs,  and  with  this  came  an  almost  boyish 
gush  of  life;  so  that  in  the  soul,  as  in  the  outer  world,  it  was  the  'Season  of 
Vegetation  *  after  the  *  Season  of  the  "Waters.*    For  three  months  the  light 
of  each  'morning  without  clouds*  pictured  in  the  mind  the  scenery  of  the 
Nile,  the  passing  scenes  of  Egyptian  life,  and  the  lingering  monuments  of 
Egyptian  history,  in  lines  that  can  never  be  efifaced ;  and  in  the  abundant 
leisure  of  boat-life  these  views  were  transferred  from  the  mind  to  paper. 
Each  view  was  taken  by  the  light  which  itself  threw  upon  the  mind ;  photo- 
graphed  by  the  outward  upon  the  inward,  and  again  transferred  from  the 
inward  to  the  outw^Td.     These  impressions,  as  taken  at  the  time,  were  laid 
by  for  future  reference ;  and  now  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  a  volume 
for  whoever  cares  to  look  at  life-pictures  of  a  distant  land.    If  the  picture  is 
f?ay  or  grotesque,  it  is  because  the  reality  was  gay  or  grotesque ;  if  the  pic- 
•lure  is  sombre,  it  is  because  the  reality  was  sombre.     If  in  turning  over 
'^hese  leaves  any  shall  find  innocent  amusement  for  a  passing  hour,  the  hum- 
nle  copyist  of  Nature  will  be  glad  of  such  a  measure  of  success  in  transfer- 
ring her  mirthful  phases;  if  any  shall  be  saddened  by  these  life-pictures, 
why  he  too  was  often  sad  at  seeing,  under  the  sunniest  sky,  deeper  shadows 
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than  clouds  can  throw ;  if  any  shall  find  instruction  in  the  pictures,  he  will 
bi)  thankful  that  he  did  not  see  and  study  Egypt  for  himself  alone.  For 
this,  his  first  attempt  in  the  photography  of  nature,  of  history,  and  of 
human  life,  his  only  claim  is  that  the  pictures  are  faithful  •  taken  as  they 
were,  and  giyen  as  they  were  taken.'  Although  books  of  travel  in  Egypt 
have  somewhat  multiplied  of  late  months,  we  have  yet  met  with  no  one  of 
them  which  possessed  more  interest  than  the  volume  under  notice.  The  style 
is  easy  and  flowing,  and  being  a  ready  and  accurate  observer,  the  author 
could  not  well  avoid  making  an  entertaining  and  instructive  book.  The 
illustrations  of  the  volume,  which  are  very  well  engraved,  are  copied  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Bartlett  and  Lane,  which  in  this  respect  are  the  com- 
mon plunder  of  American  authors. 


NoTBS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  Thomas  Moorb  to  bls  Music-Publisbcr,  James  Powbr. 
With  an  Introductory  Letter  from  Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  In  one 
volume :  pp.  176.    New- York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Toe  publication  of  this  work  was  suppressed  in  London,  and  it  is  quite 
easy  to  see  why :  for  it  represents  the  gay  poet  and  pet  of  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  London  as  a  very  difierent  man  from  the  tender,  sensitive  Mid 
unselfish  genius  which  his  friends  delighted  to  depict  him.     Mr.  Crofton 
OnoKER,  in  an  extended  letter  to  the  American  publisher,  expresses  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  adopted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  poet,  in  clipping  his  correspondence,  and  thereby  injuring  the  reputa- 
tion of  persons  who  were  Moore^s  wannest  friends  and  benefactors,  at  n 
time  when  he  needed  them  most.     Complaints  are  made  of  many  painful 
and  unfair  paragraphs  having  been  allowed  to  appear,  which  should  have 
been  suppressed :  *  Moore^s  autobiography  of  his  boyhood,  full  of  childish 
reminiscences,  has  been  printed  by  the  noble  editor  of  the  poet^s  remains 
without  any  attempt  to  explain  or  illustrate  it.     From  documentary  evidence, 
which  could  easily  have  been  procured,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  most  unsatis- 
factory and  deceptive,  to  use  no  harsher  word.'    Records  are  left  in  Moork's 
diary  especially,  that  do  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  memory  of  '^Honest 
James  Power,'  his  music-publisher,  with  whom  he  had  passed  twenty-five 
years  of  the  closest  professed  friendship  on  Moore's  part.     The  rupture 
between  them  was  occasioned  by  a  business-affair :  *  Moore,  after  fourteen 
years  of  procrastination  in  facing  pecuniary  diflSculties,  through  which 
Power  helped  him  to  flounder  creditably,  at  last  takes  cotu'age  to  look  into 
them ;  and,  in  doing  so,  fancied  that  he  discovered  an  improper  charge  in 
long-standing-over  accounts,  by  an  annual  payment  made  to  another  for 
doing  that  which  Moore  himself  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform."     ^Arxi 
that 's  the  way  the  quarrel  began.'    Particulars  in  relation  to  this  affair,  with 
numerous  passages  from  Moore's  letters  concerning  this  and  other  matters, 
make,  as  we  have  said,  an  interesting  hrdchure^  which  will  be  read  with  even 
more  interest  in  England  than  in  this  country. 
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Letteu  FitOM  TiiE  LAI'S  Editou  OF  THE  'BcxKUM  Plag-Staff.'  —  We  hav(* 
intercepted  tho  following  letter,  on  its  way  to  the  present  editor  of  tho  ^JPla^j- 
Staff""  monthly  gazette,  published  at  Bunkum,  Long-Island,  of  which  the 
writer  is  now  its  regular  Nebraska  correspondent.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Wagstaff,  the  former  able  and  popular  manager  of  that  renowned  sheet, 
has  become  a  '•Sj.tlritual  Medium  ;'*  and  that  bis  *  experiments^'  since  the 
accidental  discovery  of  his  wonderful  power^  have  been  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary character : 

'  Dear  Brother  :  There  is  one  thing  you  never  took  mc  for.  I  'm  a  m^um  —  a 
writing,  tipping,  knocking,  rnpping  and  speaking  mcjum ;  which  is  as  true  as  the 
N^ebrasky  bill  has  passed  both  houses.  I  send  you  the  partick'lers  for  the  ^Siaff^'  of 
whicli  I  have  seen  no  copies  for  some  years,  because  tho  country  out  hero  is  yot 
wild  and  sour,  but  I  suppose  tho  ^Slaff^  is  still  itself — a  poplar  mejum  of  infonna- 
lion  in  your  parts.  It  was  an  excellent  paper  when  I  took  it,  containin'  the  best 
readin'  and  about  the  best  organ  for  patent-medicines  and  such  like  that  I  pretty 
near  almost  ever  seen.  It  ought  to  cirkelate  some  out  here,  as  it  will  be  I  think, 
when  wo  get  our  saw-mill  agoin',  up  to  which  time  we  arc  pretty  much  at  a  stand* 
-till, 

'  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  my  being  a  '  mcjum.'  Tho  other  night  I  was 
bittin'  alone  hi  my  log-cabin,  and  had  fastened  tlic  latch,  and  was  pulling  off  my 
stockings  on  tlie  chest,  having  just  wound  up  my  silver  watch,  which  almost 
skeered  mo,  it  ticked  so  loud,  and  cat  a  potatoc,  and  went  and  put  my  pocket-book 
into  tho  bureau-drawer,  when,  wliat  should  I  hear  in  that  still  hour  of  the  mid- 
'light  liour,  but  tliree  raps.  S\vs  I,  jumpin'  up,  with  tho  blood  rushin'  about  my 
licart,  'H7jo'5  ihar?' 

'  Xo  answer.  I  tliought  it  Wiis  an  Indian,  with  a  Tommy  Hawk,  coming  to  scol- 
lop mo.  'Who's  thar?'  Then  I  heard  the  falls.  Wo  have  some  considerable 
water-falls  near  hero,  and  with  that  I  got  into  bed  and  popped  out  the  lantern,  and 
•cukiod  m^-solf  safe  in  Main-street,  Bunkum,  when  what  should  I  hear  again  but 
tliroe  loud  knocks,  which  made  my  heart  leap  up  into  my  mouth.  I  jumped  up, 
livA  stiiick  a  matc'li.  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  expecting  an  Indian,  but  cduld  n't 
s'-^c  any  thing,  when  suddenly  the  thought  struck  me,  Tm  a  Tiiejum  /'  Says  I, 
bra^'ing  myself  up  against  the  bod-post  'If  any  of  my  departed  friends  have  come 
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from  the  seventh  heaven  to  this  miserable  digging,  where  a  saw-mill  is  not  yet 
established,  will  they  please  to  knock  again  three  times,  by  way  of  a  firmation  ? ' 

*  Scarce  had  I  done  so  when  I  thought  my  log-cabin  would  be  pretty  near 
knocked  down.  '  That  pint  is  settled,'  thought  I.  '  I  'm  glad  it  is  n't  an  Injun. 
Now  let 's  prick  up  the  lamp,  and  knock  oflf  the  alfabet : 

"A?'  'No.'  'B?'  'No.'  *C?'  'No.'  'D?'  No.'  'E,  F,  J?'  Rap,  rap, 
rap.     *0?'     Rap,  rap,  rap.     'Well  let  \hQ  Seph  go.     It's  Joseph,  isn't  it?' 

Rap,  rap,  rap.      'A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  P ' Rap,  rap, 

rap  I  *  P,'  says  I,  '  I  'm  glad  it  is  n't  an  Injun.  "What 's  the  uset  of  wastin'  time. 
It 's  Joseph  Pipkins,  is  n't  it?  '  Rap,  rap,  rap  I  *I  thought  so.  Well,  Joseph, 
what  do  you  mean  by  coming  to  my  hut  at  this  time  of  night  ?  I  always  treated 
you  well,  did  n't  I  ? '  Rap,  rap,  rap  1  '  Now  tell  me ;  if  you  are  in  the  seventh 
heaven  you  will  rap  again  three  times.'  To  this  interrogatory  of  mine  Joseph 
returned  no  answer,  and  I  heard  only  the  ticking  of  my  watch  (bought  for  fifteen 
dollars  in  your  town)  and  the  soundin'  of  the  water-falls.  Says  I  to  him,  'Are  you 
in  a  low  sphere  ?  If  so,  have  the  obleeging  condescension  to  rap  only  oncet  at  the 
head  of  my  bed-stead,'  which  he  did  so. 

*  The  fact  is,  he  ust  to  be  a  bad  neighbor  of  mine,  and  a  disgraceful  fellow,  who 
was  killed  in  a  riotous  tumult,  while  dashing  about  hi  a  fit  of  the  delirian  trimens 
with  a  bowie-knife  in  his  hand.  Said  I  to  him,  '  Joseph,  go  home ; '  and  he  went, 
so  that  I  was  troubled  with  no  more  knockings  for  that  night. 

'  This  circumstance  led  me  to  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  and,  among  other  things, 
that  a  great  many  low  spirits,  who  had  already  cursed  this  earth,  and  who  wam't 
able,  on  any  wings  that  they  had,  to  aspire  any  higher,  were  very  willing  to  come 
back  here  and  hover  about  iheir  old  haunts.  At  the  same  time  they  could  n't  do 
so  if  they  did  n't  find  certain  uneasy  folks,  without  any  Christian  feith,  still  wiUing 
to  dabble  in  the  ancient  and  wicked  crime  of  witchcraflL  On  these  people  they 
impose  most  shamefully,  sigmng  themselves  '  George  Washington,'  or  '  Dannel 
Webster,  or  'your  affectionate  wife,'  or  by  whatever  signature  you  please.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  brother,  that  it  is  all  folly  for  people  to  be  botherin' 
their  heads  so  much  about  the  fiitur',  and  teasing,  and  goadin'  their  minds  about  it, 
so  long  as  they  will  do  up  accordin'  to  righteous  laws  the  business  of  the  present 
day.  Let  'em  be  good  men  this  morning,  and  ten  to  one  they  will  not  be  miserable 
to-morrow  morning.  What  do  you  want  of  more  revelations  than  what  you  have  ? 
Ain't  we  flesh  and  blood,  and  ain't  we  made  to  associate  with  flesh  and  blood? 
Most  certainly.  Go  to  work.  Plough  your  field.  Love  God.  Love  your  neigh- 
bor.   Fulfill  the  duties  of  your  present  sphere. 

'  The  fack  is,  we  want  to  know  too  much  and  to  do  too  little.  You  do  n't  want 
to  have  any  think  to  do  with  spirits,  tmtil  you  get  to  be  a  spirit  yourself  Bo  indus- 
trious ;  be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy.  Day-time  wam't  made  to  dream  in. 
Not  at  alL  If  I  am  a  mojum,  it  will  be  a  mejum  of  common-sense,  and  I  do  n't 
want  to  see  the  slavery  of  superstition  settin'  its  cloven  foot  on  the  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory before  we  get  the  first  crop  of  com  reaped.  If  these  dictates  appear  to  you 
accordingly,  I  wish  you  would  give  them  a  slight  insertion  into  the  ^ Staff ^^  and  say 
that  your  brother  Waqstafp  done  it.  I  was  the  fust  settler  here,  and  when  I  see 
the  spirit-rappings  comin'  where  we  want  nothin'  but  sohd  materials,  I  felt  mad. 
We  do  n't  want  dreamers  here ;  we  want  good  hard  workers.  We  want  bone, 
and  muscle,  and  sinoos,  and  not  spirits,  and,  least  of  all,  ardent  spirits.  I  wish 
that  people  would  be  more  teetotal  than  what  they  are.  Tell  Mr.  Greeley  to 
include  all  vagrom  sphits,  who  go  roaming  abeout  the  confines  of  creation,  in  the 
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plfKl;{«;,  and  then  wo  will  get  Homo  Bignatoors  out  here.  Squire  Bixklet  will  agn 
it ;  all  the  maw  who  are  to  work  at  the  saw-mill  sliail  gign  it ;  I  will  sign  it;  whidi 
will  fii.'ike  a  iK^t.  Xo  Kclux^l-nuister  sliall  come  here  who  believes  in  spiritual-rap- 
I/iii}^ ;  no  jiui^o  who  boliovoH  in  it.  I  won't  stay  here  myself  if  I  believe  in  it  It 
.'lin't  the  \)\\wm  for  nie,  and  I  will  turn  myself  out  of  the  place  before  I  will  do  it 

'  1  have  writUm  the  above  because  they  are  thinking  of  getting  up  a  circle  of 
'ipiritarih'HtH  her(^,  ahnwt  before  we  have  got  a  circle  of  acquaintance.  When  will 
'orntnon-HeiiHo  grr)w  and  multiply?  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous  but  the  laborers 
\y.\\*  ftfw.  (i(;ntlenien,  hero  are  millions  of  fertile  acres  waiting  for  the  com  to  be 
put  in,  and  iuHtead  of  rolling  up  your  shirt-sleeves  for  the  undertaking  you  are 
woi>l-Kuthering  in  \Xw  clouds.  Pshaw  I  I  will  have  a  different  state  of  things  in 
lliiH  Noetion,  at  leaHt  when  my  saw-mill  is  done.  Youra^ 

'  r.  HcMiii'.  —  In  my  next  I  will  describe  a  wision.  "Wagstafj.' 


'  FiiAUDs  iii»i)N  TiiK  TiJUNi»iKE ':  A  Remdoscexce. — Mr.  Jacob  S.  Tbux,  the 
writer  of  tho  capital  story  of  *^Ugly  as  Sin^^  in  our  last  number,  (which  we 
punrcivo  in  going  ttiu  rounds  of  tho  universal  press,)  sends  us  the  annexed 
skotoli  of  *Fruu(i»  upon  the  Turnpike^^  whichy  although  in  a  dififerent  vein 
from  thu  preceding  article,  will  be  found  equally  attractive : 

'  1  WONDKH,  oUl  (Viond  Markham,  staid  and  sombre  clad  clergyman  that  you  are 
now,  wlu'tlu»r  yon  t»ver  recall,  as  I  do,  our  summer's  trip  to  tho  White  Mountains 
ton  or  a  do/.on  yoarn  ago ;  and  whether  you  would  have  any  serious  objection  to  my 
ri»lalljig  an  hu'lilont  or  two  of  it  compiled  from  my  journal,  which,  written  hi  a  clear, 
lM>ylnh  rtjund-hand,  now  lies  before  me.  After  all,  there  is  little  to  blush  at  My 
llUhor,  M  giH>d  a  man  as  you  aro,  only  laughed  when  I  told  him  the  story,  and 
uniuu'kvd  that  Poverty  had  its  franchises  as  well  as  Wealth. 

'  A  Jo\irnoy  to  tlioso  mountains  now  is  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  our 
l«'iHmhinun  days.  Tho  early  traveller  from  your  parsonage  dreams  coolly  at  night 
\\\\\Wr  tho  hImuIow  of  Mount  Washington,  and  an  extra  night  upon  the  Sound  puts 
Mu*  in  tho  same  onviablo  position ;  but  then,  short  as  tho  lapse  of  time  has  been,  it 
w«:i  an  experiment  to  bo  thought  of  and  canvassed  in  soberness,  and  with  careful 
tlnaucial  calculation.  For  us,  with  our  purses  in  their  usual  collapsed  state,  it  was 
indeed  hazanlous ;  but  wo  risked  it  Not  however  in  stage-coaches  and  by  the 
boaton  track  —  that  was  out  of  tho  question.  Nor  could  we  walk ;  for  unless  a  thing 
of  that  sort  is  done  in  stylo,  you  know,  wo  might  as  well  stay  at  home.  Many  a 
HChomo  was  discussed,  and  more  than  one  fruitless  appeal  for  additional  money  went 
homo  to  our  paternal  roofs.  At  last  there  came  to  my  memory  an  old  buggy  of 
my  father's,  battered  and  worn  with  parochial  visits,  but  still  defying  storms  and 
rooky  roads,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  bethought  myself  of  a  venerable  horse, 
discanled  early  in  tho  8i)ring,  by  reason  of  lameness  and  manifold  disorders^  from  a 
dashing  Htago  lino,  who  had  since  gained  a  precarious  subsistence  by  the  grassy 
highways  of  my  native  town,  and  in  whom  I  knew  by  stolen  experience  in  vaca- 
tion, tho  fire  of  youth  and  of  tho  ancient  dajrs  of  grain  was  not  entirely  quenched. 

*How  fresh  and  beautifUl  that  July  mommg  was,  when,  thus  equipped,  we 
proudly  left  tho  ancient  town  of  Toddville!  How  gidly  our  stiff-jointed  steed 
pranced,  as  if  overjoyed  at  his  return  to  traces  and  slavery  I  Our  spirits  were  as 
ligkt  as  our  garments,  and  I  remember  the  latter  were  rather  too  light  for  the  cold. 
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damp  mists  of  the  Merrimack.  But  the  ghostly  fog  vanished  at  the  smell  of  the 
morning  air,  and  the  hot  sun  was  beating  upon  us  as  we  stopped  at  a  roadside 
hotel  Twenty  miles  before  breakfast — that  was  a  feat  to  boast  of,  and  here  it  is 
in  my  journal,  followed  by  an  exclamation-point. 

*  But  it  was  after  breakfast  that  our  journey  and  our  pleasure  began  in  earnest. 
Emancipated  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  study,  happy  in  each,  other's  society,  and 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  wonders  which  we  were  to  see,  there  was  not  a  hill,  a 
rock,  or  a  tree,  but  was  full  of  interest  for  us ;  not  an  incident  but  was  food  for 
muth.  Oh  I  Father  Time  I  Father  Time  !  I  could  forgive  the  hateful  crow's-feet  even 
now  visible  in  the  comers  of  my  eyes,  I  could  pardon  you  my  grizzled  hair,  my 
ajrmptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  the  many  hard  knocks  and  rubs  you  have  brought  me, 
would  you  but  restore  again  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  the  fondness  for  merri- 
ment I  had  but  twelve  short  years  ago.  A  coimtry  girl,  with  dress  unhooked 
behind,  was  combing  her  hair  at  a  window  dose  by  the  wayside.  Our  buggy  stole 
along  the  sandy  road  unheard,  and  we  extemporized  an  eye-glass  each  with  our 
half-closed  hands.  How  quick  her  rosy  flush  and  her  start  when  slie  was  aware 
of  us ;  and  how  ludicrous  her  half-careless  half-frightened  return  to  the  window, 
as  though  she  was  n't  to  be  out-faced  by  us,  and  it  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of) 
after  alL  Our  carriage,  too  confidently  trusted,  broke  down.  What  bursts  of  mer- 
riment there  were,  as  wo  trudged  .painfully  under  the  blscing  sun,  to  the  next 
blacksmith's  shop  I .  Markham,  from  the  buggy,  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the 
inmates  of  a  country  school,  and  would  have  done  himself  credit  had  not  the 
wmdows  nearest  the  road  been  suddenly  and  violently  shut  by  a  blushing  and 
demure  school-mistress.  "We  roared  a  comic  song  with  the  full  strength  of  our  lungs 
as  we  drove  through  the  quiet  streets  and  past  the  yellow-painted  houses  of  the 
Shaker  village  at  Enfield.  Our  team,  as  we  with  pardonable  vanity  called  him,  was 
a  never-failing  source  of  amusement.  The  old  horse,  doubtless  remembering  his  once 
august  position  as  a  leader  of  a  six-horse  stage,  used  to  dash  up  to  every  tavern,  as 
if  in  the  crazy  vehicle  behind  him  he  heard  again  the  aristocratic  rattle  of  the  coach 
boxes,  or  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip.  Then  Markham  or  I  would  step  gravely 
and  calmly  out,  feel  with  a  knowing  air  the  animal's  warm  sidea  examine  one  of 
his  hoofs  (no  matter  which  one)  anxiously  as  though  in  some  little  doubt  about  that 
lameness,  graciously  present  the  hostler  with  a  'remuneration'  for  wetting  his 
mouth,  purchase  a  cigar  and  drive  oflf  at  a  decidedly  slower  pace  than  we  drove  up. 
Now,  whenever  there  chanced  to  be  two  hotels  in  the  same  village,  this  invariable 
practice  of  our  steed  was  both  inconvenient  and  expensive,  but  we  always  yielded 
to  it,  not  only  because  we  were  obliged  to,  but  because  we  never  could  eradicate 
from  our  minds  the  pleasing  idea  that  we  were  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  to 
the  tavern  loungers.  I  think,  to  this  day,  that  we  were  so,  though  perhaps  the 
interest  was  less  akin  to  envy  than  we  then  supposed. 

*  Once,  however,  our  hilarity  received  a  sudden,  and  for  the  time  an  effectual 
check.  We  were  at  dinner — where,  or  on  which  day  of  our  journey  up,  I  have 
forgotten,  and  the  incident  is  not  mentioned  in  my  journal.  It  was  after  the  regular 
hour,  and  of  course  we  were  dining  alone.  Emboldened  by  each  other's  counte- 
nance, we  made  ourselves  at  home.  Markha3I  stupefied  the  landlord  by  calling 
lustily  for  mountain  oysters,  stewed  owls,  devilled  frogs,  and  other  like  delicacies 
unheard  of  in  that  region  before.  We  jocosely  complained  that  every  thing  was 
cold  save  the  butter.  We  drank  eight  or  ten  cups  of  tea  each,  (I  wonder  if  they 
have  tea  at  dinner  still  in  New-Hampshire,)  that  we  might  have  an  excuse  for 
gummoning  the  landlord's  daughter,  who  was  pretty,  as  all  girls  then  seemed  to  me. 
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We  were  just  pledging  each  other  in  a  brimming  saucer  of  the  beverage,  and 
expressing  loudly  our  determination  to  imbibe  a  willie-waught,  when  I  glanced 
toward  the  open  door.  There,  gasdng  upon  us,  with  a  look  of  doubtful  recognition 
just  breaking  over  his  dark  features,  stood  Professor  B ,  while  over  his  shoul- 
der peered  another  face,  which  I  well  knew  could  only  belong  to  the  long  limbs  of 

Mr.  R J  the  German  tutor.     The  thought  that  the  commencement  of  the 

next  term  would  see  us  both  for  the  first  time  in  the  clutches  of  these  gentlemen 
fell  upon  us  with  crushing  and  saddening  weight,  and  finished  at  once  our  dinner 
and  our  tea.  The  Professor  and  Tutor,  who  were  returning  from  an  excursion 
similar  to  ours,  passed  on,  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
we  were  known.  But  they  had  marked  us,  and  I  have  always  found  in  that  feet 
the  reason  why  wo  were  both  marked  so  low  in  Latin  and  German  during  the 
whole  of  our  Sophomore  year. 

*  I  asked  you,  my  old  friend,  if  you  ever  recall  this  excursion  ?  How  foolish  the 
question.  Does  your  your  wife  never  allude,  with  a  roguish  eye,  to  tliat  night  when 
we  drove  up,  dusty  and  tired,  to  the  dingy  and  confined  Flume  House,  (now,  I 
learn,  no  more  ?)  Does  she  never  speak  of  the  free-and-easy  way  in  which  you 
introduced  yourself,  and  joined  her  party  ?  Has  slio  forgotten  the  next  moming'i 
long  walk  around  the  Flume  and  Pool  ?  It  was  hard  work  in  tliose  days,  climbing 
along  those  rugged  and  precipitous  paths,  and  females  needed  constant  and  imre- 
mitting  attention.  I  presume  it  is  so  in  some  degree  stilL  But  if  those  circum- 
stances have  escaped  her  memory,  I  know  she  yet  laughs  at  that  stupid  mistake  of 
the  hostler  in  bringing  out  our  sorry  steed  (he  had  begun  to  feel  pretty  stiff  and 
lame  in  the  morning  by  that  time)  before  her  father's  smart  and  lively  equipage 
was  ready.  It  was  useless  to  assure  the  party  that  his  disorder  was  only  a  founder ; 
I  see  now  the  twinkle  of  their  eyes  and  the  pursing  of  their  hps  as  they  passed  us, 
turning  homeward.  Then  only,  during  that  fortnight  of  fun,  did  I  see  Markham 
annoyed.  Ho  muttered,  as  we  climbed  the  hill  back  of  the  house,  *  We  should  have 
left  hereafter.' 

*  Happy  days  were  those  which  we  passed  at  Tom  Crawford's,  enlivened  by  his 
rough  wit,  and  cheered  but  not  inebriated  by  some  fine  old  cider  that  we  were 
vain  enough  to  believe  he  only  bestowed  upon  particular  friends.  By  day  w« 
wandered  over  the  craggy  mountains  and  by  the  well-stocked  trout-brooks,  and  by 
night  we  called  forth  the  answering  spirits  from  their  caves  with  Tom's  long  tin 
horn.  We  escorted  chance  females,  pretty  and  othon^'iso,  to  the  various  interesting 
spots  around  his  tavern.  We  flattered  ourselves  for  a  tune,  that  we  were  the 
choice  spirits  of  his  establishment,  and  that  the  shadow  of  Mount  Washington 
would  fall  darker  and  drearier,  when,  regretted  and  remembered,  we  should  turn 
our  feces  homeward-  No  one  saw  the  fearful  inroads  which  time  was  making  on 
purses  whose  constitution  was  naturally  weak ;  no  one,  not  even  Crawford  him- 
self, dreamed  that  our  careless  feces  but  concealed  the  gnawing  anxiety  that  was 
destroying  our  inward  peace.  But  it  was  soon  over.  One  night  Markham  visited 
me  in  my  room,  his  brow  wore  an  unquiet  look,  his  manner  was  perturbed  and 
anxious. 

'Hero  follow  in  my  diary  two  or  three  pages  of  financial  statistics  and  mathe- 
matical calculations  which  it  would  be  useless  to  transcribe,  partly  because  they 
are  wholly  uninteresting,  and  partly  because,  even  to  me,  they  are  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  feirly  and  honorably  discharged  our  liabilities^ 
started  for  home  the  next  day  by  a  different  route,  and  the  morning  after  found 
ourselves  and  our  team  some  forty  miles  from  Concord,  where  we  could  obtain  a 
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supply  of  money,  with  exactly  seventy-five  cents  remaining  of  the  joint  stock. 
We  felicitated  ourselves  extremely  on  the  nice  economy  which  had  so  exactly 
measured  our  finances,  and  aa  Markham  lectured  with  mock  gravity  on  the  sweet 
uses  of  adversity,  our  spirits,  which  had  been  somewhat  sunken  for  a  day  or  two, 
rose  again.  The  sum  was  precisely  what  we  wanted ;  fifty  cents  would  procure 
our  dinners,  a  nine-pence  (that  is,  twelve-and-a-half  cents)  would  purchase  four  quarts 
of  oats  and  hay  ad  libitum^  and  the  remaining  nine-pence  was  good  for  four  cigars. 
Not  only  necessaries  but  luxuries  were  thus  at  our  command.  Truly  we  were  not 
jret  empty  enough  to  sing  in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman. 

*  But  the  forty  miles  were  not  yet  reduced  to  thirty  when  a  shadow  fell  across 
our  path,  which  I  would  willingly  forget.  It  was  a  toll-bar,  which  strong  and 
wide,  stretched  grimly  across  the  road,  looking  like  one  of  those  family  gibbets  built 
in  the  good  old  days  to  accommodate  a  baker's  dozen  at  a  time.  But  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  gallows  was  to  prevent  sorrow  and  extirpate  crime ;  this  cross-bar 
brought  more  woe  upon  us,  and  led  us  into  more  sin,  I  verily  believe,  than  the  leaf- 
less tree  has  ever  prevented.  May  the  young  be  warned  by  our  remorse  1  *  How 
much? '  I  asked  in  a  voice  slightly  trembling  with  emotion.  We  were  appalled  at 
the  reply.  Five-sixths  of  our  precious  hoard  were  remorselessly  swept  away  by 
that  dirty-bosomed  female's  answer.  We  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  We  denounced 
the  demand  as  extortionate ;  she  was  inured  to  complaint.  We  threatened  to 
inquire  at  head-quarters ;  she  quietly  pointed  to  the  printed  rates  which  formed  one 
side  of  her  toll-house.  It  was  too  true — a  horse  and  covered  carriage  could  pass 
that  gate  only  upon  the  disbursement  of  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents.  It  was  some- 
thing, however,  to  be  assured  that  the  payment  of  this  sum  protected  us  fix)m  any 
fiirther  demands  until  we  reached  our  resting-place.  We  had  saved  enough  firom 
the  wreck  of  our  fortune  to  insure  us  the  grain.  The  health  of  our  steed  was  entirely 
too  delicate  to  allow  us  to  forget  him.  but  our  dinner  and  cigars  had  vanished. 

*  *  What  is  that  ? '  I  exclaimed  suddenly  to  Markham,  when  we  had  passed  over 
in  unbroken  silence  about  five  miles  more  of  that  expensive  turnpike.  Two  tall 
uprights,  connected  by  a  cross-bar,  a  little  shanty  by  their  side,  and  another  dirty- 
bosomed  woman  knitting  in  the  door-way,  started  up  like  foot-pads  in  the  road  ahead. 

*  Hush ! '  said  Markham  fiercely.  I  glanced  at  my  companion.  His  face  was  deathly 
pale,  but  wore  an  air  of  determination  and  recklessness  such  as  Macbeth  might  have 
shown  when,  like  us,  he  was  impelled  to  crime  by  a  force  he  could  not  resist. 

*  There  is  no  other  way,'  muttered  Markham,  as  we  saw  that  the  gate  was  open. 
He  gave  the  horse  a  blow  which  must  have  brought  back  to  him  vivid  recollections 
of  staging  in  heavy  weather,  and  as  the  animal  darted  forward,  he  leaned  over  to 
me  and  commenced  reciting  with  eager  animation  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  to 
which  I  bent  forward  with  rapt  attention  to  listen.  As  we  passed  the  gate,  I 
heard  a  female  voice.  It  is  a  sound  that  is  seldom  without  its  charms  to  me,  but  at 
that  moment  the  grand  hexameters  of  Homer  prevailed.  Her  music  became  an 
octave  or  two  higher,  but  the  song  of  the  sirens  would  not  have  stopped  us  then. 
In  a  moment,  however,  a  deep  bass  voice  joined  in  the  melody,  and,  stealthily 
looking  behind,  I  saw  a  brawny  man  bearing  down  upon  us,  at  a  rate  which 
threatened  soon  to  outstrip  that  of  our  already  wearied  horse.  We  were  gently 
trying  to  increase  his  speed,  when  a  shrill  tenor  on  our  right,  proceeding  fi'om  a 
healthy-looking  stripling,  who  was  rapidly  cutting  across  lots  to  intercept  us,  made 
the  concert  complete.  Under  these  circumstances  a  hasty  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  we  decided  to  stop. 

*  *  Sorry  to  disturb  you  so  much,  my  fi-iends,  for  so  trifling  a  matter,'  said  Mark- 
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HAM,  with  his  usual  urbanity,  when  the  three,  pufi&ng  and  angiy,  had  gathered 
around  us. 

*  *  So  you  wanted  to  run  the  gate,  you  young  rascals,  did  you  ? '  pohtely  inquired 
the  basso  of  the  troupe. 

* '  And  tried  to  run  over  me  too,  the  nasty  villains,'  said  the  soprano,  'and  me  a 
setting  quiet  on  the  bar.' 

*  *  Wo  were  told  a  few  miles  back,'  returned  Mabkhau,  with  imperturbable  good 
nature,  *  that  there  were  no  more  gates  to  run.' 

*  *  Now  drat  that  Nancb  Butterfield,'  said  the  prima  donna^  *  isn't  she  the  big- 
gest liar  that  ever  was  raised  in  these  parts  ?  ' 

*  It  was  their  turn  now  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  I  began  to  tremble  at  its 
probable  result ;  but  the  politeness  and  good  humor  of  my  companion  prevailed, 
and  upon  the  payment  of  the  trifling  sum  of  twelve-and-a-half  cents,  we  were  at 
last  suffered  to  depart,  not,  however,  without  a  parting  lecture  more  forcible  than 
complimentary  from  the  lady  keeper,  who  had  from  the  first  been  strongly  in  favor 
of  applying  to  our  case  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law.  0  woman  1  worthy  when 
obeyed,  of  all  the  praises  poets  and  lovers  heap  upon  thee,  how  thy  sweet  milk  of 
human  kindness  turns  to  bonny-clabber  when  thy  calls  or  thy  entreaties  are  slighted 
and  despised  I 

*  And  now  the  cloud  which  liad  been  for  days  threatening  and  growing  in  our 
sight  had  spread  and  thickened  until  it  overspread  our  entire  horizon.  "We  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  forlorn  and  penniless.  Visions  of  future  toll-gates 
obtruded  themselves  upon  our  imaginations,  but  we  talked  of  them  dreamily,  as  the 
traveller  speaks  of  a  possible  accident  by  railway,  with  his  mind  not  fully  made  up  as 
to  the  course  proper  to  be  adopted.  A  worse  evil  we  felt  was  about  to  befel  us, 
which  for  a  time  neither  dared  to  mention  to  the  other,  but  as  the  morning  wore  on,  . 
the  hungry  looks  of  Markham  glaring  upon  me  and  my  no  less  ravenous  responses, 
told  the  tale  our  lips  refused  to  utter.  On  our  joyous  journey  up,  we  had  thought  it 
little  to  call  at  a  farm-house,  fare  sumptuously,  we  and  our  liorse  together,  and  leave 
our  entertainers  Tv^th  numberless  expressions  of  regard  and  invitations  to  repay  the 
visit  at  our  airy  mansion  in  Beacon-street,  and  not  a  hint  of  pay  ;  but  now,  with 
our  empty  purses  and  our  altered  spirits,  it  was  an  experiment  too  hazardous  to  be 
attempted.  Meanwhile,  as  if  sympathising  m  our  distress,  our  steed  trotted  stiffly 
and  wearily  on,  oblivious  of  the  swinging  signs  by  the  way-side,  haply  dreaming 
of  the  green  lanes  and  luxurious  commons  of  the  town  of  Toddville. 

'  Noon  came ;  over  the  meadows  and  corn-fields  we  saw  the  farmers  and  their  men 
returning  to  their  mid-day  meal ;  through  the  open  windows  we  smelt  the  fragrant 
steam  of  their  coveted  dinner,  and  saw  them  in  their  sliirt-slceves  around  the  well- 
filled  board.  For  us  no  table  smoked,  no  comely  housewife  dispensed  the  gratefbl 
tea,  no  smirking  hostler  grained  our  tired  steed.  '  There  are  occasions,'  at  last 
observed  the  sententious  Markham,  *  when  the  prejudices  of  society  should  give 
way  to  individual  necessitiea'  As  he  uttered  these  words,  we  were  approaching  a 
hill,  one  of  the  many  we  had  during  the  day  encountered,  and  which  were  fast 
exliausting  the  strength  of  our  noble  animaL  The  haying  season  had  passed,  but 
hero  and  there  the  provident  eye  of  the  farmer  had  selected  a  Httle  patch  of  grass 
as  suitable  for  seed,  and  by  the  side  of  this  ascent  were  stacked  a  few  bundles,  chosen 
from  his  wide-spreading  fields  as  worthy  of  propagating  a  coming  crop.  We  cast  a 
hasty  look  behind ;  one  universal  dinner  reigned  around.  It  was  but  the  work  of 
a  moment,  while  I  leisurely  drove  to  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  for  Markham  to  vault 
lightly  over  the  stone  fence,  seize  one  of  the  precious  bundles,  and  return  heated 
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and  excited  to  the  chaise.  The  provender  was  snugly  stowed  away  under  the  seat, 
and  then  commenced  a  flight  from  possible  pursuit,  which  would  have  been  inter- 
esting and  instractive  to  a  practised  highwayman.  It  was  at  least  an  hour  before 
we  ventured  to  tether  our  fatigued  and  heated  Bucephalus  under  the  shade  of  a 
wide-spreading  maple,  by  a  running  stream,  and  supply  his  wants.  The  stolen  food 
seemed  sweet  to  him.  As  for  us,  we  were  content  to  assuage  our  hunger  with  the 
fragrant  leaves  of  the  wintergreen,  which  grew  luxuriantly  by  the  road,  with  its 
last  year's  berries,  and  with  the  inner  bark  of  the  white  pine. 

'After  this  delicate  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  repast,  we  pursued  our  journey. 
It  was  a  type  of  the  journey  of  life.  The  gayety  and  joyousness  of  youth  had 
vanished  with  time  and  trial,  and  as  the  sun  declined,  we  looked  back  with  fond- 
ness, yet  with  pain  and  regret,  to  the  time  when  the  future  was  bright  and  glowing 
before  us,  when  the  way -side  was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  want  and  trouble  were 
unknown.  We  recalled  the  dreams  of  days  that  were  past ;  we  lingered  over  the 
memories  of  our  upward  journey;  and  Markham's  eyes  glistened  as  we  spoke  of 
the  Flume  and  Pool 

'  Twilight  wrapped  us  about  in  its  cooling  embrace,  and  our  spirits  rose  again  as 
the  guide-board  told  us  we  were  but  three  miles  from  our  destination.  Hopefully 
and  patiently  our  brave  horse  still  toiled  on  over  the  heavy  road,  and  we  began  to 
converse  cheerfully  of  rest  from  the  anxieties  and  weariness  of  the  day,  when  again 
the  phantom  that  for  thirty  miles  had  ridden  at  our  backs,  showed  itself  before  us. 
Upon  the  far  extremity  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  .only  river  flowing  between 
us  and  our  night's  repose,  the  well-known  signs  upreared  themselves  against  the 
clear  sky  —  a  small  red  house  —  an  open  gate.  The  ignominious  failure  of  the  morn- 
ing warned  us  to  stop  and  parley  with  the  iron-hearted  keeper,  but  we  decided  to 
risk  another  race.  Slowly  and  cautiously  we  approached  the  gate,  trembling  lest 
the  footfall  of  our  horse  or  the  rumble  of  our  wheels  should  betray  us,  before  the 
time  for  decided  action  had  arrived.  But  there  was  no  movement  perceptible  within 
the  house,  and  as  we  came  opposite  it  we  each  gave  a  wild  shriek,  and  with  voice 
and  lash  urged  our  frightened  animal  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  cool  air  of  the 
evening  had  revived  him,  and  Kis  action  surprised  us,  accustomed  as  we  were  to 
his  sober  movements.  Up  the  river  bank  and  along  the  wide  stretch  of  intervale 
beyond  he  sped,  as  though  the  Erl  King  and  his  daughters  were  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  geese  fled  cackling  from  their  beds  in  the  dusty  road,  the  startled  maids  looked 
up  curiously  from  tlieir  millrtng-pails,  wondering  at  our  mad  flight,  and  the  young 
colts  in  the  barn-yards  snorted  and  kicked,  as  if  they  envied  our  rapid  gait.  But 
wo  dared  neither  to  look  behind  nor  slacken  our  speed.  The  foam  flew  from  our 
charger's  mouth,  his  sides  were  wet  with  perspiration,  and  his  breast  heaved  with 
liis  unnatural  exertion,  but  the  rein  was  not  drawn  until  afar  in  the  distance  the 
steeples  and  green  tree-tops  of  Concord  burst  upon  our  view.  Then  timidly  and 
cautiously  I  ventured  a  glance  behind,  through  the  little  window  in  the  rear  of  our 
vehicle.     We  had  distanced  all  pursuit. 

*  The  gayety  and  freedom  with  which,  as  of  old,  we  threw  the  reins  to  the  hostler 
at  Gass's  Hotel,  and  the  ease  and  dignity  with  which  we  strode  into  the  bar-room, 
I  recollect  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  To  this  day  the  taste  of  the  juicy  beef-steak 
which  wo  ordered  is  familiar  to  my  palate.  How  grateful  were  the  mild  Havanas 
to  Kps  so  long  unaccustomed  to  their  soothing  flavor  I  How  proudly  we  puffed 
away  at  them,  as  arm  in  arm  we  paced  up  and  down  the  long  piazza  in  front  of  the 
inn  I  The  fear  of  pursuit  and  recognition  which  for  a  time  harassed  us  had  vanished 
with  our  supper,  and  I  ventured  even  to  trifle  with  the  danger  which  had  so  lately 
tlu*eatened  us  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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'  *  Landlord,'  said  I,  as  we  approached  the  portly,  good-natored  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  ^  who  is  that  ill-natured  fellow  that  keeps  the  toll-gate  on  the  bridge,  about 
three  miles  above  ?  * 

* '  Well,  it  keeps  itself  now,  I  guess,'  rejoined  the  worthy  Mr.  Gass,  with  a  smile, 
•  we  made  it  a  free  bridge  about  a  month  ago.' ' 


Letters  from  tue  Green  Mountains. —  Our  readers  will  welcome  anew 
our  *  Up-River '  correspondent  from  his  *  covert  in  the  mountains.*  He  has 
been  absent  but  a  brief  space  from  our  pages,  but  already  the  query  was 
multiplying  upon  us:  *  Where  is  your  *  Up-River'  correspondent?  '  'Him- 
self shall  make  reply ' : 

'  The  banks  of  the  Winooskl  River  are  not  so  magnificent  as  the  Hudson,  near 
which  my  tent  was  pitched  last  summer.  The  Winooski  takes  its  rise  in  the 
clouds,  and  by  the  oozings  of  the  mountain-sides  and  the  coalition  of  numerous 
little  rills,  finally  manifests  itself  in  a  shallow  stream,  which,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
intercepted  by  many  mill-dams,  goes  to  contribute  its  own  share  to  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  Cliamplain.  AVinooski  is  small  indeed  in  the  dry  weather,  in  most  places 
not  up  to  a  dog's  knees  in  depth,  irresolute,  and  turning  aside  for  fidlen  logs  and 
little  pebbly  islets,  not  very  limpid,  but  never  stagnant  In  some  of  its  wmdings 
it  encircles  meadows  of  peculiar  beauty,  whose  velvet  softness  is  in  frequent  con- 
trast with  the  wild  Titanic  glens  in  which  they  lie.  They  are  covered  with  flowers, 
like  prairies,  from  which  the  wmged  little  laborers  bear  their  treasures  to  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  among  the  inaccessible  acclivities,  there  to  shuffle  08"  the  sugar  frx)m 
their  thighs,  and  mix  them  with  the  dews  of  some  Hymettus.  There  is  abundance 
of  honey  hidden  in  the  skeletons  of  the  prostrate  oaks  and  among  the  rended  rocks 
untasted  by  the  Samsons  whose  triumphal  march  is  seen  in  the  vale  below.  But 
Winooski  is  in  his  glory  m  time  of  freshet.  When  a  sudden  thaw  has  melted  the 
snow  from  the  mountains,  which  ascend  ftom.  its  banks  on  either  hand  through  its 
whole  extent,  or  violent  swashing  rains  have  lasted  for  two  or  three  days,  roll- 
ing down  precipitately  through  innumerable  channels  into  its  bed,  it  sweeps 
onward  with  immense  volume,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  mill-race  into  the  lake.  The 
streets  of  inland  towns  witness  the  rare  spectacle  of  navigation,  and  the  miller 
stands  on  the  deck  of  his  trembling  ark,  expecting  it  to  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
or  to  be  wrecked  among  the  corn-stalks.  In  the  spring  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  it 
is  with  immense  tlmnderings,  and  as  the  moving  masses  hurry  onward  in  their 
resistless  course,  the  spectacle  is  sublime  on  the  banks  of  Winooski  or  Onion 
River.  Mr.  Thompson,  author  of  the  '  Green  Mountain  Bojrs,'  has  given  a  graphic 
description  of  this  in  his  novel  caUed  '  The  Rangers,  or  the  Tory's  Daughter,'  which 
see.  Time  was  when  the  speckled  trout  abounded  in  this  stream,  but  this  bashful 
lish  has  long  since  taken  refuge  in  securer  waters.  He  does  not  like  the  hum  of 
villages,  or  the  reflection  of  farm-houses  on  his  stream,  nor  his  bogs  nor  even  his 
rocky  coves  to  be  shaken  by  locomotives,  and  refusing  any  longer  to  keep  company 
with  suckers  and  vulgar  Annies,  he  buries  himself  in  the  cool  seclusion  of  Peacham 
and  Osmoro,  surrounded  by  woods.  Even  here  he  is  surprised  and  decoyed  firom 
his  fastnesses  by  the  cunning  art  of  Aurora  Mallort,  a  fisherman  of  distinguished 
reputation  in  these  parts.  Mr.  Mallory,  as  the  result  of  fishing,  has  taken  to  Arm- 
ing, but  is  always  ready,  on  a  fiivorable  opportunity  being  presented,  with  the  most 
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cheerful  alacrity  to  return  from  farming  to  fishing.  In  fact,  he  alternates  between 
the  two.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  fields  in  the  critical 
junctures  of  planting  or  of  harvest,  but  on  almost  any  other  occasion  he  would 
forsake  his  plough-share  on  the  mountain-side  or  hang  his  sickle  in  an  apple-tree 
for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  that  he  may  not  become  rusty  in  the  piscatory  art.  It  is 
his  natural  and  peculiar  calling.  Fisherman  nascitur  turn  fit.  It  is  impossible  to 
breed  an  artificial  enthusiasm  in  this  matter.  Some  people  are  bom  with  a  love 
of  horses.  Major  Wiggins,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  still  insisted  on  handling  the  reins, 
and  would  walk  about  his  stables  to  inspect  his  stock  with  the  keen  appreciation 
of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five.  He  was  recovering  aflor  a  hard  struggle  from  a 
fever ;  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  physician  to  drive  a  new  span 
before  he  got  well,  he  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stand  a  few  moments  on  the 
porch  that  he  might  see  his  three-year  old  colt  trotted  before  him  on  the  lawn,  in 
consequence  of  which  indulgence  the  Major  was  seized  with  a  relapse  and  died.  I 
believe  it  is  so  with  other  tastes.  For  myself,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  can  catch 
no  fish,  and  never  yet  went  with  a  party  a-fishing  that,  owing  to  some  untoward 
circumstance,  the  whole  result  of  the  expedition  was  not  unsuccessful,  as  if  I  were 
a  Jonah  in  the  ship.  StiU  I  profess  a  great  admiration  if  not  enthusiasm  for  the 
art.  I  never  knew  a  bom  fisherman  who  was  not  possessed  of  something  genial 
in  his  composition.  Brooks,  lakes,  meadows,  and  the  calm  scenes  of  nature  often 
revisited,  soothe  the  temper.  Waiting  long  for  a  bite,  and  getting  lines  out  of  a 
snarl,  and  hooks  out  of  a  stump,  induces  patience ;  baiting  for  other  people,  an 
obliging  disposition  ;  exercise,  health ;  a  good  mess  of  fish,  cheerfulness ;  and  so 
on  through  tlie  whole  catalogue  of  virtues.  On  this  account,  although  my  luck  is 
poor,  I  seldom  lose  an  opportunity,  when  fairly  presented,  to  go  a-fishing.  My 
last  visit  to  Osmore  was  on  the  first  of  June,  during  a  former  visit  to  this  State. 
Aurora  Mallory  was  the  guide,  and  rode  before  in  a  small  vehicle  of  his  own,  sing- 
ing a  variety  of  songs  to  cheer  the  way.  We  rode  a  matter  of  twenty  miles, 
intending  to  stop  at  a  number  of  small  lakes.  Several  times  we  alighted  to  drop 
our  lines  in  some  brook  which  flowed  by  the  way-side.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  jerk  up  a  dazzling  trout  weighing  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound,  and  tlirew  him  clean  over  in  the  highway  where  he  floundered  about  in  the 
dust,  tamishing  his  purple  spots  and  rainbow  colors.  He  was  my  last.  The  stream 
was  full  of  logs,  in  the  bark  of  which  my  hook  became  buried  beyond  the  hope  of 
extrication.  Mr.  Mallory  was,  however,  successful,  and  caught  a  good  mess.  Hav- 
ing advanced  several  parasangs,  as  Xenophon  would  express  it,  and  it  being  high 
noon,  and  our  appetites  sharpened  by  riding  in  the  exhilarating  mountain  air, 
we  thought  it  high  time  to  sound  the  gong  for  dinner.  We  then  kindled  a  fire 
and  toasted  our  fish  on  the  end  of  a  sharp  stick,  together  with  slices  of  bacon,  and 
having  searched  our  baskets  for  some  potato-bread  and  golden  grass-butter,  and 
dipped  some  water  from  a  crystal  spring,  we  did  fall  to  with  a  *  realizmg  sense '  of 
the  luxury  of  this  elegant  entertainment.  What  smacking  of  lips  on  the  grassy 
bank !  *  It  is  good,'  said  I.  *  It's  mor'n  that,'  said  Aurora,  ' It's  naiur'.^  He,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  cat  his  pork  cold,  cut  into  square  chunks  with  a  jack-knife.  In  the 
mean  time  the  ponies  were  refreshed,  and  we  travelled  on  to  Peacham.  At  four 
o'clock  the  next  moming  we  were  on  the  way  to  Osmore,  an  oval  lake  embosomed 
in  the  woods.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  although  the  first  of  lune,  the  ices  depended 
from  the  troughs  where  the  horses  stopped  to  water.  We  kindled  a  fire  in  the  woods 
at  the  water's  edge,  of  broken  shingles,  sticks,  leaves,  and  shavings,  and  the  birds  of 
spring,  half-frozen,  hopped  around  until  they  nearly  scorched  their  feathers  in  the 
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Ticinity  of  the  flame.  Aubora  did  the  fishing  before  breakfast,  which  meal  was  duly 
announced  as  ready  about  sunrise,  and  as  that  luminary  dispensed  his  beams  abore 
the  tree-tops,  and  our  spirits  were  revived  with  good  coffee,  we  launched  forth  into 
the  lake  and  cast  anchor.  Our  luck  was  immense.  We  had  been  piloted  to  the 
right  spot  Monstrous  one  and  two-pounders  were  captured  in  numbers.  We 
thought  it  trout-fishing  extraordinary,  but  in  the  excitement  of  taking  an  enormous 
fellow,  number  two,  for  me,  my  hat  went  overboard,  and  in  an  instant  was  wafted 
beyond  the  reach  of  oars  or  poles.  This  compelled  us  to  weigh  anchor,  and  we 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  upon  the  ground  again.  The  sport  was  up,  and  we 
bade  fiurewell,  after  patient  waiting  for  renewed  luck,  to  Osmore  pond.  Brook- 
trouting  is  perhaps  more  fascinating,  and  is  very  good  in  the  Green  Mountains. 
It  LB  pleasant  to  follow  the  course  of  a  stream  which  you  can  almost  leap  over, 
letting  your  line  follow  the  course  of  its  rapid  current,  detaining  it  a  little  whQe  in 
the  sly  and  pebbly  retreats.  Here,  however,  I  can  catch  none,  owing  to  the 
quaking  of  the  bogs  and  the  abundance  of  grasses,  tendrils,  and  roots.  Knowest 
thou  how  to  cook  a  trout,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  method  of  toasting  him  on  a 
sharp  stick  ?  Wrap  him  up  in  brown  papers,  without  removing  the  viscera,  and 
put  him  in  the  hot  ashes.  He  is  good.  I  hope  to  make  an  excursion  to  Memphra- 
magog,  here  called  Magog,  (for  farther  abbreviation,  why  not  Gog?)  There  they 
take  the  big  trout  called  Muscalonge.  What  I  think  of  these  waters  and  the 
adjacent  sliores  must  remain  for  some  subsequent  piscatory  eclogue.  It  is  a  marvel 
to  me  that  many  who  are  fond  of  good  fishing,  and  whoso  patience  must  be  worn 
out  in  thrashing  the  used-up  streams  of  Long  Island,  do  not  come  to  the  State  of 
Vermont  more  frequently  now  that  the  distance  is  abridged  to  a  day*s  journey. 
The  scenery  is  of  endless  diversity.  '  Camel's-Hump '  towers  aloft  and  overlooks 
the  whole  State.  To  attain  its  highest  point,  and  to  scan  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama which  there  bursts  upon  the  sight  with  all  its  diversity  of  lakes,  rivers,  cities, 
villages,  plains  and  mountains,  is  an  attempt  to  which  my  ambition  prompts,  and 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  adequate  health  and  of  good  companions,  I  mean  to 
carry  through  before  its  beard  is  again  bristlmg  vnih.  ices  and  its  head  crowned 
with  snows.  It  is  a  work  of  no  little  toil,  but  once  accomplished  it  is  something 
to  boast  ofj  and  will  leave  a  remembrance  never  to  be  effaced.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  experienced  *  how  hard  it  is  to  climb.*  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  little  visited,  the  great  crowd  of  summer  travelers  going  where  they  can 
find  accommodations,  to  the  White  Mountains.  It  has  no  Mountain-House,  and  I 
believe  it  must  be  ascended  on  foot.  So  much  the  better.  Once  up,  you  remain 
all  night,  and  pitch  your  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stars.  Tou  take  an  adequate 
supply  of  blankets  or  freeze  to  death. 

*  Tlio  State  of  Yermont,  rock-ribbed  and  rough  as  it  is,  is  as  much  distinguished  for 
substantial  blessings  as  any  other  in  the  great  confederation.  Education  is  uni- 
versal, and  the  necessary  comforts  of  life  very  equally  diffused,  while  pinching 
poverty  and  pampered  luxury  are  alike  unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  hills  do  not 
bloom  with  purple  grapes,  and  the  fruit  of  the*  vine  is  not  given  to  its  hardy  sons. 
But  the  sleek  cattle  arc  seen  browsing  on  the  mountain-tops,  where  standing 
quietly  in  relief  against  the  blue  sky,  they  look  from  the  vales  below  as  if  they 
were  sculptured  from  the  solid  granite.  Some  of  the  best  farms  are  high  up  among 
the  mountains,  where  you  will  find  the  dairies  well  stocked  with  rich  cheeses,  and 
yellow  butter  in  white  maple  pails,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  these  moun- 
tains, wherein  I  believe  that  they  differ  finom  those  of  New-Hampshire,  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  green  to  their  summits.    They  are  appropriately  named.    The 
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maple  is  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  forest  The  symmetry  of  its  fonn,  the 
cleanness  of  its  foliage,  its  smooth  and  erect  stem,  its  delicate  and  tender  lea^  and 
the  Tynan  beauty  of  its  hues  in  autumn,  strike  you  with  admiration.  These 
regions  are  most  favorable  to  its  growth.  Every  year  it  enriches  the  State  with  a 
crop  of  sugar,  and  when  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  at  what 
time  old  Boreas  visits  the  earth,  and  the  'Man of  the  Mountain'  is  covered  with  icy 
mail,  it  produces  a  crackling,  blazing  fire,  a  substantial  glowing  coal,  second  only 
to  hickory  itself  The  wild  strawberry  now  scents  the  air  and  abounds  in  all  the 
meadows,  and  the  feet  of  the  cows  as  they  return  homeward  at  evening  with  full 
udders,  are  ensanguined  with  the  juices  of  the  deUcious  fruit  The  little  Canadian- 
French  girls,  who  hve  in  the  suburbs,  collect  the  red  harvest.  The  *  Rose  of  the 
Prairie,'  with  its  double  white  an^  red  flowers,  now  blooms  on  the  porches.  There 
have  been  a  few  days  of  scorching  heat ;  with  these  exceptions,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  weather  has  been  distinguished  for  an  amaJbUe  frigus — a  delightfiil  cool- 
ness. It  is  the  ninth  of  July,  and  tei^clock  P.M.  The  mercury  stands  exactly 
at  sixty  degrees.  The  full  round  moon  shines  with  dazzling  effulgence  on  the 
exquisite  Dorian  columns  of  the  Capitol,  as  chaste  a  specimen  of  architecture  as  the 
country  can  boast ;  the  mellow  strains  of  well-mated  wind  instruments  float  on  the 
cool  and  balmy  air,  and  there  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  auroral  light,  the  rays 
vanishing  and  again  appearing,  darting  like  so  many  rosy  fingers  up  to  the  very 
zenith.  It  is  almost  a  sin  to  retire  from  the  enchanting  scene,  to  '  wrap  the  dra- 
pery of  your  couch  around  you,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'  f.  w.  s.' 


Touching  Delinquent  Contributors.  —  A  lady-correspondent  in  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  cordial  words  of  cheer  have  *  touched  us  nearly/  speaking 
of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  its  correspondents  past  and  present,  observes : 

'  Occasionally  some  who  catered  for  us  so  delightfully  disappear  from  the  banquet; 
some  to  drink  the  new  wine  in  our  Father's  kingdom,  while  others,  after  long  intervals , 
regale  us  with  dishes  of  such  exquisite  flavor  that  their  memory  is  tinted  with  the  deli- 
cate perfume.  How  vividly  live  the  picturings  of  quaint  *  Johx  Waters!  *  How  cool 
and  pellucid  ^IRa  Spryiige  I  *  Why  does  he  not  write  more  for  *  Old  Knick  ?  *  I  have 
looked  yearningly  a  long  time  for  his  breathing  words.  There  too  is  *  John  H.  Rhktn.' 
I  have  missed  him  long  and  much.  *A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  Never  will 
die  from  my  memory  the  last  droppings  I  ever  read  from  his  graceful  pen  —  an  article 
entitled  ^Seeds^^  which  appeared  in  your  pages  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  another  gem,  *The  Young  G^ray-Head^  written  —  by  whom  ?  I  have 
forgotten ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  it  bedims  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  I  see  the  bereaved 
father,  whose  feet  are  no  longer  hope-shod,  and  the  *  home-star  *  glints  less  brightly 
since  Death,  with  icy  breath,  chilled  the  fair  flower  of  the  household.' 

Our  old  friend  and  correspondent  John  Waters  is  {ex-officio)  at  the  head 
of  one  of  our  oldest  metropolitan  banking-institutions,  and  has  little  leisure 
to  *  court  the  coy  muse ; '  while  *  John  H.  Rheyn  *  ministers  in  *  the  church ' 
every  Sunday,  to  the  edification  of  all  his  parishioners,  among  whom  he  is 
greatly  esteemed.  Let  us  hope  that  this  *  reminder '  may  prompt  both  of 
our  long-delinquent  correspondents  to  reflect  that  our  readers  have  not 
forgotten  their  welcome  favors ;  that  they  *  cannot  but  remember  such  things 
were,  that  were  most  pleasant  to  them.' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  Oar  readers  who  may  be 
sojourning  at  the  great  sea  *  watering-places,'  in  these  sultry  days,  over- 
hearing a  vast  deal  of  ocean-sentiment,  if  not  *  talking  it '  themselves,  will 
read  with  appreciative  gratification  the  *  Scd-Shore  Sketches '  of  our  friend 
and  welcome  correspondent,  *  H.  P.  L.,'  of  which  the  present  is  the  opening 
number : 

*  ^  Stm-flET  and  silence  on  the  land ; 
Wild  waves  upon  the  shore ; 
Where  they  hreak  with  a  booming  sonnd  on  the  sand. 
Rolling  with  deep-toned  moaning  roar, 
Ever,  yes,  ever  moro  I ' 

*  Thu8  spoke  Aloxzo  Jigger. 

'  *  Oh !  Mr.  JiGGBR,  is  that  original  ? '  said  the  soft  Toice  of  Mikkib  Low,  as  she 
leaned  on  that  gentleman's  arm,  slowly  walking  along  the  sea-shore,  toward  sun-set. 

*  *Aye,  indeed  1  *  was  the  poet's  sole  respdl^fe. 

*  *  Re-eally  1  *  continued  Minnie  ;  *  you  ought  to  publish  your  poetry,  it's  so  perfectly 
charming ! ' 

*  *  Could  I  but  charm  one  fair  being,  and  have  her  for  my  minister !  * 

*  *  Oh !  oh !  Mr.  Jigger  !  Why,  I  declare,  you  must  be  in  favor  of  woman's  rights : 
the  idea  of  a  woman  being  a  minister  is  so  absurd.    Just  fancy  her  in  a  pul * 

*  *  Take  keer  there ! '  shouted  the  driver  of  a  two-horse  wagon,  as  he  *  gave  the  head  * 
to  a  couple  of  beasts  that  were  trying  to  improvise  a  trot :  '  take  keer ! ' 

*And  they  dUl  take  care.  On  whizzed  the  team  over  the  hard,  damp  beach ;  breaking 
up  Miss  MiNMB*s  speech  and  the  gravel  at  the  same  time : 

' '  Starr  shine  on  the  dashinst  waves. 
As  they  boldly  leap  for  shore. 
And  break,  like  the  beat  of  a  throbbing  heart, 
On  the  breast  they  cover  o'er, 
Ever,  yes,  ever  more !  * 

steamed  away  Alonzo.  The  hour,  the  day,  the  man,  the  voung  woman  by  his  side* 
that  great  scene-painter,  the  Sun,  working  away  at  the  West,  and  getting  up  a  *  Grand 
Sun-set  Scene,'  prior  to  his  departure  for  an  Eastern  engagement ;  the  roll  of  the  waves, 
the  bracing  air  from  the  ocean,  all  conspired  to  warm  up  the  boiler  of  his  brains,  and 
send  out  t^e  steam  of  his  imagination  in  the  shape  of  rhyme.  Nothing  could  hold  him 
in,  not  even  tallow-tanned  leather  reins ;  or,  as  we  are  speaking  of  steam,  not  even  a 
'  brake '  (unless  it  were  a  breah^oym)  could  stop  him. 

*  Poor,  charming  little  Minnie  1  how  I  did  pity  her  as  she  tried  to  look  interesting  at 
the  poet,  and  interested  in  his  — '  discourse.'  It  was  a  flat  failure ;  and  when  the  poet 
tried  to  carry  her,  in  imagination,  among  the 

* '  Dashing  waves,  as  they  boldly  leap  for  shore,* 

it  was  evident  poor  Minnie  was  out  of  her  depthy  and  was  afraid  of  being  drowned  in 
the  torrent  of  his  flowing  verse : 

• '  WiiiTK  wings,  like  the  sea-gull's,  gleam. 
As  they  lazily  rise  and  lower ; 
The  sails  of  a  ship  on  a  summer's  night 
Outside  of  the  breakers  that  roar, 
Ever,  yea,  ever  more  I ' 

'  *  Bc-e-eautiful !  charming !  But,  Mr.  Jigger,  I  think  we  had  better  return  to  the 
hotel ;  the  air  is  rather  damp,'  suggested  Minnie. 

*  *  Dam  —  p ! '  said  Alonzo  to  himself;  then  added,  speaking  out:  'but  is  it  not  beau- 
tiful to  wander  at  sun-set  by  the  sad  sea-waves,  quoting  choice  gems  from  bouquets 
woven  in  the  brains  of  poets,  and  recite,  in  thrilling  words,  '  Roll  on,  thou  steep  and 
deep  blue  ocean '  ?    Ah !  Byron  was  immortal  and ' 
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*  *  Immoral ! '  interrupted  Beech  Bark,  Esq.,  who,  over-taking  him  thus  suddenly, 
broke  in ;  adding,  while  he  lifted  his  hat,  '  Miss  Low,  good  evening !  Lonzy,  how  d'ye 
do  ?  Miss  Minnie,  juur  mother  is  very  anxious  about  you :  sent  me  out  as  bell-man> 
to  hunt  you  up.  They  *re  all  going  over  to  the  *  Hop,'  and  want  your  company.  Am 
sorry  to  break  in  on  Lonzt's  poetical  quotations — a  *  strong  point'  of  his.  And  now, 
having  delivered  my  message,  I'm  off.' 

*  *  But   Beech n-no !    Mr.    Bark  1 '    imploringly  cried  Minnie,  *  do  n't  go !    I 

have  n't  thanked  you  for  your  kindness  in  bringing  Ma's  message  —  and ' 

*  *  You  're  tired  to  death  of  Lonzy's  poetry.  Cousin  Jiqoer,  my  boy  —  the  poetry  of 
action  and  the  prose  of  conversation :  throw  your  fancy  into  the  Mazurka  and  your 
facts  into  your  speech :  just  watch  me  dance  to  night,  and  see  if  I  do  n't  break  more 
hearts  by  my  action  than  you  could  by  your  passion.' 

*  *  It  was  moon-light    Alonzo  Jicksbr  sat  by  the  sea-side  ruminating : 

'  *  Habk  the  dashing,  and  crashing,  and  nnashing,  and  splashing, 
While  the  breakers  roll  in  on  that  sarf-beaten  shore ; 
Coming  rumbling,  and  tumbling,  and  grumbling,  and  stumbling, 
While  one's  head  is  near  stunned  by  the  thundering  roar.' 

'Along  the  hotel  piazza  in  the  moon-light,  escaping  from  the  crowded  room,  Bsbch 

Bark  and  Minnie  Low  wandered  arm  in  arm.    The  *  Hop '  was  nearly  over.    That 

night  Miss  Low  promised  to  become  Mrs.  Bark  ;  and  a  whisper  of  the  '  engagement ' 

suddenly  coming  to  the  ears  of  Alonzo  Jigger,  caused  him  to  write  those  memorable 

lines : 

*  *  The  world  la  dark  and  cold  for  me  j ' 

which  sentiment,  as  it  was  broached  in  July,  makes  us  rather  envy  the  poet's  situa- 
tion—  if  it  was  not  one  of  'poetical  license.* 

Another  *  Sea-Shore  Sketch '  in  our  next  .  -  -  Don't  laugh,  nor  call  us 
*  sentimental/  after  reading  the  following.  Assuredly  it  was,  at  one  while,  no 
laughing  matter.  The  other  day  —  some  six  weeks  ago,  say — we  took  a 
long  walk  toward  Tappaan-Town,  along  a  road  that  was  often  travelled  by 
Washington,  (and  once  by  poor  Andre  !)  to  visit  a  friend  who  was  confined 
to  his  house  from  injuries  received  by  a  fall  from  the  same,  while  shovelling 
snow  from  its  roof,  during  the  *  last  snow-storm  of  the  season.'  After  an 
hour  of  various  chat,  and  a  visit  to  the  model-farm  of  the  invalid,  stocked 
not  only  with  good  horses,  *  sheep  and  kye,'  but  all  manner  of  fruits,  we 
departed ;  and  as  we  came  away,  our  flannel-swathed  sufferer  said :  *  I  shall 
send  down  to  little  Jose,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  hen  and  her  brood,  for  her  little 
pets.'  Promptly  enough  they  came ;  a  beautifril  dark-speckled  matron,  with  a 
family  of  eight  little  *  peepers,'  the  delight  of  all  the  juvenile  household. 
An  edifice,  in  the  Ironic  style  of  architecture,  was  constructed,  (*  ahne  we 
did  it,'  Knick  Senior  and  the  Younger,)  in  an  angle  of  the  stone-wall  which 
bastions  the  hill  behind  us ;  and  in  this  light  lattice-mansion  we  placed  the 
exiled  family.  How  happy  were  the  little  people  to  feed  them ;  how  joyous 
at  sight  of  the  wee  chicks  drinking  from  a  flat  tin  vessel,  lifting  with  every 
sip  their  eyes  upward,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  the  boon  I  Also  it  was  pleasant 
exceedingly  for  the  older  folk  to  see  the  maternal  guardian  cluck  into  her 
enfolding  feathery  tent  her  tender  young;  and  often  came  to  us,  when  we 
saw  this,  the  touching  simile  of  our  Saviour  :  *  0  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem  I 
thou  that  killest  the  Prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee, 
how  often  would  I  have  gatJured  thee  together  a»  a  hen  gathereth  her  hrood 
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under  her  toingtyhut  ye  would  not!^  Well,  the  little  *  peepers'  waxed 
strong,  and  their  voices  grew  louder,  and  they  wandered  every  day  farther 
and  farther  from  their  mother;  and  one  stormy  night,  when  the  wind 
howled  over  the  Tappaan-Zee,  and  we  heard  the  *  voices  of  all  its  waves'  in 
the  night,  the  foolish  mother  and  chicks  were  out  in  the  tempest  until 
morning,  ller  wings  were  not  broad  enough  to  embrace  them  all  in  her 
sheltering  fold ;  and  at  daylight  the  cry  went  forth  that  *  two  of  the  little 
chickens  were  dying  I '  They  were  brought  into  the  house,  and  laid  on  a 
chair,  wrapt  in  a  soft  flannel  covering,  at  a  safe  remove  from  the  kitchen- 
fire.  There  the  children  watched  over  them,  with  an  assiduity  and  anxiety 
truly  distressing.  The  film  had  gathered  over  the  eyes  of  the  little  pets ; 
their  infrequent  *peep'  was  husky  and  almost  indistinct;  and  the  *cry' 
that  *  they  were  dying '  would  have  touched  the  hardest  heart  It  was  a 
sorrowful  thing  to  see ;  but  by  and  by  *  sadness  was  turned  to  joy.'  In  an 
hour  the  little  things  were  walking  about,  and  in  two  hours  were  well 
again.  Wet  eyes  were  dried ;  and  the  cherished  ones  now  of  all  the  little 
brood  are  the  survivors,  whose  dubious  fate  was  watched  with  many  tears. 
How  about  that  other  hen  and  chicks,  *A.  H.  S '  ?  -  -  -  ^Audi  alteram  par- 
tem '  is  our  motto  always ;  and  Mr.  Henuy  Sedlev,  upon  whose  alleged  pla- 
giarism of  ^The  Battle  of  Bunker- Hilly  we  animadverted  in  our  last  number, 
shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  maxim.  Premising  that  we  received  from  two 
correspondents  in  Chicago  assurances  that  the  poem  in  question  was  put  upon 
the  theatre-bills  of  that  town  for  recitation  as  *  written '  by  Mr.  Sedley  ;  that 
the  journal  in  which  it  appeared  published  it  as  written  by  him,  and  still 
announces  it  as  *  furnished  by  Mr.  Sedley  for  publication  in  its  columns  a^ 
original  with  himself  ;^  that  when  this  paternity  was  first  disputed,  then 
authoritatively  denied,  Mr.  Sedley  still  persisted  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  ballad,  and  could  produce  the  original  manuscript  from  Boston ;  premis- 
ing our  positive  assurance  of  all  this,  we  give  without  comment  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sedley  to  the  EorroR : 

*  TnREB  years  n^^  I  put  together  a  poem  or  ode  upon  the  subject  of  the  *  Battle  of 
Bunker-Hill.'  At  this  time  ray  father,  W.  H.  Sbdlet  Smith,  of  Boston,  and  mjrsclf 
trore  often  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  conjunction,  he  oft«n  correcting,  altering,  or 
amending  various  essays  of  mine,  and  oft;en  taking  my  subjects  or  ideas  and  *  working 
tliem  up '  for  the  purpose  of  literary  or  dramatic  eflfect  This  poem  of  mine  was  much 
like  that  which  I  have  since  learned  was  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  for  June, 
H')!*.  Shortly  after  writing  this  poem,  I  went  to  the  South  and  remained  for  some 
time:  while  there  I  noticed  that  my  father  had  recited  a  poem  called  *  Bunker-Hill  * 
upon  some  occasion,  which  poem  I  naturally  concluded  was  my  poemy  altered  and 
amended  by  him.  On  my  return  to  Boston  he  spoke  of  it,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  disabuse  me  of  this  impression,  nor  did  I  see  the  copy  from  which  he  had  recited. 
I  had  nerer  soon  the  })oom  in  the  Knickerbocker,  or  ever  heard  of  it 

'  Some  months  a^jo,  in  this  city,  a  young  Indy  showed  me  a  copy  of  *  Bunker-Hill,* 
which  she  said  my  father  had  given  her  in  manuscript  I  took  it  and  recited  it  at 
Rick's  Thoativ  in  this  city,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  night  of  the  season  of  185G-4. 
Much  of  the  language  seemed  entirely  familiar  to  me,  and  I  was  fully  persuaded  that 
it  was  my  priMmd-work  altoreii,  improved,  etc.,  by  my  father.  Shortly  after,  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city  culled  upon  me  and  ji^roatly  desired  to  have  it  published :  I  was  averse 
to  this,  but  finally  consented,  putting  the  heading,  *  spoken  by  Mr.  Ssdlit  on  the  last 
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night  of  the  season/  etc.,  etc. ;  thus  laying  no  claim  whatever  to  its  authorship.  This 
I  did  out  of  delicacy,  thinking  my  fiither  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  I,  being  as  I  have 
already  assured  you,  entirely  ignorant  that  it  had  ever  been  printed.  The  gentleman 
in  question,  without  my  knowledge  and  against  my  wish,  altered  my  heading  to  *  writ- 
Un  by,'  etc. ;  and  soon  after,  to  my  great  astonishment,  appeared  an  article  stating  the 
poem  to  have  been  by  '  Richard  Hatwardb,'  and  published  in  the  Knickerbockbr  in 
June,  1852.  I  wrote  to  my  father  on  the  subject,  and  am  now  in  receipt  of  his  reply, 
corroborating  the  statement  of  its  true  authorship,  and  explaining  the  mistake  which  I 
had  made,  at  the  same  time  saying  there  was  a  strong  resemblance  in  style,  etc., 
between  the  poems.'  -  -  -  *  I  trust  this  will  satisfy  you  that  1  have  been  guilty  of 
no  intentional  or  wilful  plagiarism,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  take  care  that  equal 
publicity  be  given  to  its  correction.' 

In  a  second  note  to  the  Editor  Mr.  Sedley  reiterates  specifically,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  statements  made  in  his  previous  letter : 

*  First  :  That  I  never  authorized  the  publication  of  the  poem,  or  claimed  its  pater- 
nity. 

*  Second  :  That  its  publication,  in  such  a  form,  was  through  the  mistake  of  a  friend, 
and  unsanctioned  by  me. 

*  Third  :  That,  notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  of  my  having  written  a  poem  on  the 
same  subject  had  produced  an  erroneous  impression  with  some  persons,  which  I  imme- 
diately corrected  when  informed  of  its  existence,  through  the  medium  of  the  *6'A«- 
cago  TrU^une^  a  paper  of  the  largest  influence  and  circulation  here.' 

With  these  statements  and  counter-statements  we  leave  the  entire  matter 
with  our  readers.  We  have  done  with  it.  -  -  -  Tbb  subjoined  revised 
edition  of  ^The  Old  Oaken  BuckeV  strikes  us  as  almost  a  parody,  but  we  may 
be  mistaken.  At  any  rate,  its  *  revelations '  will  remind  many  a  country-bom 
metropolitan  of  what  he  saw  and  experienced  in  *  life's  young  day: ' 

*  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 
The  cheese-press,  the  goose-pond,  the  pigs  in  the  wild-wood. 

And  every  old  stump  that  my  infancy  knew. 
The  big  linkum-basswood,  with  wide-spreading  shadow ; 

The  horses  that  grazed  where  my  grand-mother  fell ; 
The  sheep  on  the  mountain,  the  calves  in  the  meadow. 

And  all  the  young  kittens  we  drowned  in  the  well. 
The  meek  little  kittens,  the  milk-loving  kittens. 
The  poor  little  kittens  we  drowned  in  the  well. 

*  I  remember  with  pleasure  my  grand-&ther*s  goggles, 

Which  rode  so  majestic  astraddle  his  nose ; 
And  the  harness,  oft  mended  with  tow-string  and  '  toggles,' 

That  belonged  to  old  Dollt,  now  tree  from  her  woes. 
And  fresh  in  my  heart  is  the  long  maple-wood-pile, 

Where  often  I  've  worked  with  beetle  and  wedge. 
Striving  to  whack  up  enough  to  last  for  a  good  while. 

And  swearing  because  my  old  axe  had  no  edge. 
And  there  was  the  kitchen,  and  pump  that  stood  nigh  it. 

Where  we  sucked  up  the  drins  through  a  quill  in  the  spout; 
And  the  hooks  where  we  hung  up  the  pumpkin  to  dry  it; 

And  the  old  cider-pitcher,  *  no  doing  without : ' 
The  old  brown  earthen-pitcher,  the  nozzle-cracked  pitcher, 
The  pain-easing  pitcher,  *  no  doing  without.' 

'And  there  was  the  school-house,  away  from  each  dwelling. 
Where  school-ma'ams  would  govern  with  absolute  sway ; 

Who  taught  me  my  '  'rithmetic,  reading,  and  speiiing, 
And  '  whaled  me  like  blazes '  about  every  day. 
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I  remember  the  ladder  that  swun^  in  the  passage, 

Which  led  to  the  loft  in  the  peaK  of  the  house ; 
Where  mj  graud-raother  hung  up  her  '  pumpkin  and  sassage,' 

To  keep  them  away  from  the  rat  and  tne  mouse. 
But  now,  far  removed  from  that  nook  of  creation, 

Emotions  of  grief  big  as  tea-kettles  swell, 
When  Fancy  rides  back  to  my  old  habitation, 

And  thinks  of  the  kittens  we  drowned  in  the  well. 
The  meek  little  kittens,  the  milk-loving  kittens. 
The  poor  little  kittens  we  drowned  in  the  well.* 

Isn't  that  *  Old  Oaken  Bucket  *-ish?  -  -  -  We  spake  of  TA^  ^^mw^^rry 
in  a  subsection  of  our  last  Gossipry ;  and  now  let  us  do  honor  to  its  suc- 
cessor —  The  Haspherry,  How  bountiful,  how  timely  in  its  bounty,  is 
Providence!  No  sooner  has  one  variety  of  fruit  vanished  than  another 
appears,  to  take  its  place  and  anew  regale  the  palate.  A  day  or  two  ago, 
in  company  with  an  esteemed  friend  from  the  charming  village  of  Nyack,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Tappaan-Zee,  upon  which,  from  our  summer  sanc- 
tum we  look  down  as  it  were  upon  a  map,  we  ascended  to  the  Rockland 
Tower,  a  mile  or  so  distant,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained  second  only  to 
that  commanded  from  the  Kaatskill  Mountain-House.  After  enjoying  the 
wide-spread  scene,  embracing  near  and  distant  mountains,  secluded  vallies, 
Long-Island  Sound  and  the  lordly  Hudson,  with  the  villages  upon  their 
banks,  and  many  an  inland  town,  nestled  in  pleasant  vales,  so  it  was  that 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  descend.  As  we  sauntered  along,  beguiling  the 
way  with  much  pleasant  discourse,  we  were  made  aware  of  the  presence  of 
raspberries  in  all  the  region  round  about.  The  whole  air  was  redolent  of 
them.  Thinking  of  the  dear  little  girl  who,  two  or  three  days  before,  had 
placed  a  small  plate,  containing  about  a  dozen  of  the  same  berry  upon  the 
breakfast-table,  as  a  surprise  *  for  father,'  we  made  a  big  cup  of  oak-leaves, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  we  had  amassed  a  quart  or  more  of 
the  delicious  fruit  Insomuch,  that  when  we  reached  the  sanctum,  there 
was  suflScient  for  a  lunch,  with  white  bread  and  butter,  and  a  half  bottle  of 
*  Mum's  Cabinet,'  to  moisten  our  throats  withal,  after  our  long  walk — leaving 
enough,  moreover,  for  after-dinner  dessert,  and  especially  to  reward  the 
little  creature  whose  remembered  generosity  first  prompted  the  acquisition 
of  the  fruit     After  all,  how  much  of  true  enjoyment  one  can  take  *  as  he 

goes  along ! '    Is  it  not  so,  N of  Nyack?    -    -    -    We  think  the  lover 

who  should  attempt  practically  to  decide  the  following  ^Question  before  a 
Dt  hating  Society^  would  see  before  him  a  *  divided  duty,'  which  would 
puzzle  him  not  a  little  : 

'  The  Question  before  the  meeting  is  this :  If  a  feller,  what  is  a  feller,  and  his  gal,  arc 
about  to  DO  parted  for  a  time,  ancf  they  propose  to  exchange  daguerreotypes,  and  for 
that  puri)08o  the  feller  goes  with  his  gal  to  the  daguerreotype  shop,  and  is  to  pay  for 
having  the  '  pictures  took ; '  and  he  only  has  money  enough  to  pay  for  one  picture  in 
nn  onlinarv  case,  and  the  other  in  a  magnificent  case,  which  picture  should  ne  put  in 
the  magnificent  cose,  his  own  ugly  mug  or  hem?  Would  it  be  gallant  in  him  to  put 
//<  r  mug  in  the  ugly  case  ?  Would  it  be  jinerous  in  him  to  put  Am  mug  in  the  ugly 
case  which  she  has  to  keep  ?    That 's  the  question  before  the  meeting.' 

Who  shall  solve  the  difficulty  ?  -  -  -  We  state,  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion which  has  obtained  in  some  quarters,  that  the  ^Knickerboelcer  Oallery ' 
will  be  an  entirely  original  work,  and  not  composed,  in  any  part,  of  articles 
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that  have  before  appeared  in  print  The  Editor  hereof  desires  also  to  add 
that  the  direction  of  the  work  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  who 
entirely  unknown  to  himself  commenced  and  carried  forward  the  generous 
and  gratifying  tribute.  -  -  -  There  is  a  touch  of  Hooo-like  simplicity 
and  feeling  in  the  following,  which  will  recommend  it  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader.     *  Mercy  More  '  must  send  us  *  some  more  :  * 

*  PooB  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes : 

Gray  and  wrinkled, 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 
Bright-eyed  b^uty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree  — 
Faded  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

*  Not  a  neighbor 
Passing,  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 

To  her  whisper, 
'  Is  there  from  the  fishers  any  news  ? ' 
Oh !  her  heart 's  adrift  with  one 
On  au  endless  voyage  gone ! 
Lonely  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

*  Fair  young  Hannah 

Ben,  the  sun-burnt  fisher,  gaily  woos. 

Hale  and  clever. 
Fur  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-day  skies  are  all  a-riow, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  so ! 
For  her  bridal 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 

*  Close  beside  her, 

Through  the  peach-trees'  bloom,  a  pigeon  coos. 

But  she  shudders, 
Fur  the  wild  south-easter  mischief  brews. 
Round  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Outward  bound,  a  schooner  sped ; 
While  poor  Hannah 
Dropped  a  silent  tear  upon  her  shoes. 

'  'T  'is  November. 
Now  no  tear  her  pallid  cheek  bedews : 
From  Newfoundland, 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose. 
Whispering  hoarsely,  *  Fishermen, 
Have  Von — haveyou  heard  of  Bbn?  * 
Half-crazed  Hannah! 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

*  Twenty  winters 

Since  have  bleached  the  rugged  shore  she  views. 

Twenty  seasons  I 
Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news. 
Still,  with  dim  eyes,  silently 
Every  white  sail  watches  she : 
Poor,  lone  Hannah  I 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes  I ' 

To  (mr  conception,  very  touching.  -  -  -  We  shall  remember  this  scorch- 
ing hot  fifth  of  July  for  many  a  long  day,  not  alone  for  the  heat,  but  for  a 
day-dream  that  we  had,  leaning  back  in  the  *  old  arm-chair '  after  saturating 
slip  after  slip  of  *  Gossip  '-paper  with  the  perspiration  that  actually  trickled 
from  *  this  good  right  hand '  as  we  wrote.    Sleep  gradually  stole  over  our 
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senses,  *  and  as  we  slept  we  dreamed  a  dream  :'  It  seemed  bat  a  moment, 
and  we  were  sitting  on  the  north  side  and  lower  shelf  of  an  ice-berg,  in 
company  with  Lieut.  Kane,  and  our  feet  were  dangling  in  the  water,  the  cold 
water  below.  Both  of  us  had  stepped  out  of  our  flesh,  and  were  sitting  in 
our  skeletons ;  when  suddenly  *  a  gust  of  wind  stert  up  behind*  and  whist- 
led through  our  ribs,  and  Kanr  was  turning  toward  us,  with  satisfaction 
*in'8  aspect,'  when  suddenly  we  awoke,  *and  behold  it  was  a  dream  ;*  and 
like  *  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  *  passed  away  also  all  thought,  all  imagi- 
nation even,  of  any  thing  cooler  than  ninety  degrees  of  thermometrical  heat 
But  stay!  — here  comes  Mary  with  a  dew-besprent  pitcher,  the  chunks  of 
ice  clicking  and  clinking  against  its  sides.  It  is  growing  cooler.  There  is  a 
decided  change  in  the  atmosphere !  -  -  -  Coming  home  from  our  country- 
church  this  most  lovely  of  summer  Sunday  mornings,  we  sat  down  to 
repose  by  one  of  the  river-windows  of  the  sanctum ;  and  taking  a  good 
glass,  we  scanned  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tappaan-Zee,  until  Sing-Sing 
prison,  some  eight  miles  distant,  entered  upon  the  field  of  vision.  A  sad  day 
is  Sunday  to  the  prisoners  and  captives  there  fast  bound  in  fetters  of  iron. 
No  work,  no  exercise,  no  conversation.  Semi-darkness,  total  silence,  a 
narrow  cell — and  these  are  all.  Nine  hundred  human  beings,  including 
both  sexes,  are  thus  immured,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  our  glass !  And 
every  one  of  those  nine  hundred  wretched  persons  was  once  an  infant,  and 
smiled  in  its  vague  dream  of  joy  as  it  fed  itself  asleep  on  its  mother's  bosom. 
Every  one  of  them  awakened  love  in  some  less  or  larger  circle  of  related 
hearts,  and  was  cared  for,  toiled  for,  cherished.  Perhaps  some  one  might 
have  been  found  that  would  have  died  for  it  —  nay,  that  did  die  for  it.  For  that 
the  mother  perished ;  or  the  manly  father,  pitted  unequally  against  poverty 
and  misfortune,  broke  the  overstrained  heart-string.  Take  the  sternest, 
hardest  in  that  multitude,  and  somewhere  in  his  bosom  are  wrapped  up 
household  memories,  souvenirs  of  love,  gleams  and  glimpses  of  innocence, 
and  miniature  plans  and  picturings  of  hope.  Many  a  one  is  at  this  moment 
groaning  in  spirit  in  the  Sing-Sing  prison,  to  whose  dark  heart  the  key 
might  be  found  ;  but  who,  awaro  that  he  is  shut  out  alike  from  sympathy 
and  from  the  world,  feels  that  he  already  knows  the  utmost  which  fate  can 
give  or  take  away.  Hope  has  no  blandishments  in  store  that  can  seduce, 
nor  fear  a  threat  that  can  appal.  -  -  -  Tueke  was  a  *  right  good  time ' 
at  Piermont,  on  the  last  *  Sabbath-Day  of  Freedom.'  From  the  commanding 
position  of  'Old  Knick  Mount'  we  could  look  down  upon  the  long  proces- 
sion of  citizens  and  strangers,  as  it  wound  slowly  up  Seymour's  (late  Tall- 
man's)  Mountain,  preceded  by  a  troop  of  Rockland  Dragoons  and  the 
handsome  '  Piermont  Guards '  of  *our  town.'  In  company  with  several  agree- 
able friends,  we  joined  the  cavalcade ;  and  when  we  arrived  upon  the  ground, 
the  sight  was  a  cheering  and  beautiful  one.     In  the  still  woods,  overlooking 

*  mountain,  field,  and  flood,'  was  erected  a  platform  for  the  speakers  and 

*  officers  of  the  day,'  around  which  was  an  amphitheatre  of  seats,  which 
were  filled  with  a  perspiring,  patriotic  crowd  of  both  sexes,  flanked  by  the 
military  of  the  day ;  a  fine  band  occasionally  filling  the  air  with  stirring 
music.     *The  Declaration'  was  read,  and  icell  read,  an  excellent  oration 
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was  delivered,  and  then  the  assembly  defiled  down  the  mountain,  and 
gradually  dispersed.  A  supper  and  ball  in  the  evening,  and  uncounted  fire- 
works closed  *the  day  we  celebrate.'  -  -  -  A  friend  at  a  far-off  point  of 
far-off  Michigan  related  to  us  the  other  day  the  following,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  striking  example  oi Sharp  Practice  hya  Tenant^  whereas,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  the  sharp  practice  is  altogether  on  *the  other  side  of  the  house: ' 

'Squire had  leased  one  of  two  contiguous  houses  to  a  noted  character  in 

our  town,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  some  few  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  withal  a  desperate  and  incorrigible  wag,  and  a  hopeless 
debtor.  Quarter  after  quarter  pas&ed  away ;  and  the  landlord  never  found 
his  tenant  at  home  when  rent-day  came,  nor  provided  with  funds  when  he 
met  him  in  the  street ;  although  on  such  occasions  he  was  always  liberal  of 
promises.  At  last,  as  a  dernier  resort,  a  writ  of  ejectment  was  issued,  and 
notice  to  vacate  within  fourteen  days  (the  time  prescribed  by  law  in  Michi- 
gan) served  on  the  delinquent  tenant.  No  notice  being  taken  thereof,  on 
the  afternoon. of  the  day  specified  the  landlord  proceeded,  with  the  proper 
officers,  to  the  premises,  with  the  dire  intent  of  pitching  his  victim  into  the 
street,  *  neck  and  heels.'  But,  on  amving  at  the  place,  what  was  his  cha- 
grin to  'find  that  his  tenant  had  that  very  morning  removed  —  into  the 
adjoining  hovse,  which  happened  to  be  vacant  just  then  ;  a  note  being  left 
on  the  steps  of  his  late  residence,  politely  suggesting  the  propriety  of  cer- 
tain repairs  in  his  new  abode,  and  requesting  the  'Squire  to  see  to  it  as  soon 
as  convenient.  Of  course  new  proceedings  had  to  be  instituted,  and  there 
being  no  such  thing  as  '  distress  for  rent '  (except  in  the  landlord's  pocket) 
in  Michigan,  another  writ  of  ejectment  was  issued  and  served.  The  evening 
before  the  time  was  up,  the  landlord  called  on  his  debtor,  and  found  him 
just  sitting  down  to  supper  in  his  old  h^ome,  to  which  he  had  again  removed 
that  very  afternoon!  He  was  profuse  of  compliments,  and  thanked  the 
Squire  heartily  for  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  dwelling 
during  his  absence.  A  new  process  was  at  once  issued ;  and,  this  time 
determined  not  to  be  tricked,  the  landlord  procured  occupants  for  both  build- 
ings, rent  free  for  a  full  quarter,  fearing  to  leave  either  empty  till  he  was 
fairly  rid  of  his  customer.  On  comparing  notes,  he  found  himself  minus 
over  a  year's  rent,  beside  the  quarter  given  on  the  two  houses,  and  the 
expense  of  suits,  etc. !  A  beautiful  instance  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  law 
*  in  such  case  made  and  provided ! '  -  -  -  We  ran  out  the  other  day  to  *  Mast- 
Hope,'  on  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  view  the  glorious  scenery  which 
is  commanded  from  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  to  catch  some  fish. 
Never  was  there  a  better  *  time.'  As  we  sped  along  in  the  large  airy  cars, 
upon  the  broad  gauge  (ah !  departed  Seymour  !  how  much  do  rejoicing  tra- 
vellers owe  to  thee !)  there  were  daguerreotyped  upon  the  memory  summer 
pictures  of  largest  variety  and  rarest  beauty.  Arrived  at  *  the  Hope,'  and 
safely  and  most  comfortably  *  bestowed'  with  our  old  Binghamton  host, 
Lord  Clifton  Hall,  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  cherished  friend  from  the 
most  charming  town  in  all  the  lovely  county  of  Broome,  whom  we  had  *  come 
half-way '  to  meet.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  train  came  rushing  eastward,  and 
he  was  with  us.     The  next  morning  early,  clad  in  such  garb  as  becomes  true 
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fishermen,  there  was  a  jolly  party  of  us  who  set  forth  in  boats  mounted  on 
wheels,  to  *  Wolf-Pond.'  Upon  what  we  saw  on  the  way,  what  we  expe- 
rienced at  the  *Pond,'  and  what  we  saw  and  enjoyed  on  our  return,  we  shall 
dilate  in  another  number.  It  is  too  warm  to  write  another  word.  Gosh  !  Hot- 
test spell  of  weather  '  ever  was  in  the  world! '  -  -  -  A  friend  of  ours  has 
just  been  mentioning,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  addressing  *  the  Court '  at 
the  bar  of  one  of  the  Middle  States,  upon  a  subject  of  great  moment  to  his  cli- 
ent, when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  singular  circiunstance.  He  observed 
that  whenever  he  dwelt  upon  the  particular  point  of  his  argument  which  he 
wished  especially  to  enforce,  *the  Court's'  head  went  down  behind  his  ele- 
vated desk,  and  presently  arose  again.  Changing  his  position  slightly,  he 
saw  the  mystery  of  this  singular  occurrence ;  and  when,  soon  after,  it  was 
repeated,  he  paused  in  his  remarks,  and  said:  *When  *the  Court'  has 
finished  eating  its  tcater-melon,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  argument,  not  with- 
out the  hope  of  being  at  least  partially  heard ! '  And  this  reminded  us  of 
the  reply  of  a  certain  *  Court '  at  the  West  to  a  question  *  of  Counsel :' 

*  Does  the  Counsel  understand  *  the  Court '  to  say  that  its  last  ruling  is 
according  to  law .?'  *  To  which  thus  then '  *  the  Court : '  *  If  *  the  Court ' 
understand  herself —  and  she  think  she  do  —  it  ar^ ! '  There  is  much  talent 
and  also  *some'  ignorance  on  the  western  *  bench.'  -  -  -  Situated  in 
the  beautiful  village  of  Binghamton,  in  Broome  county,  is  Mrs.  Backus^ s  School 

for  Young  Ladies^  which  deserves  especial  commendation,  not  alone  from  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  are  well  and  thoroughly  taught  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  languages,  sciences,  and  arts,  but  for  the  elevated  and  Christian  character 
of  the  Principal  and  her  Assistants.  Mrs.  Backus  is  a  lady  of  rare  accom- 
plishments, possessing  remarkable  ease  and  dignity  of  deportment,  and  her 
association  with  and  care  of  her  pupils  is  so  familiar  and  maternal  that  they 
invariably  imbibe  much  of  the  grace  of  manner  and  ease  in  conversation 
which  characterize  herself  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  similar  insti- 
tution which  combines  so  many  desirable  advantages  as  this ;  and  parents 
who  have  daughters  to  educate  would  do  well  to  consult  the  many  eminent 
references  of  this  school  —  or  visit  the  institution  itself  The  delightful  jour- 
ney thither  on  the  Erie  rail-road,  would  of  itself  repay  the  expense  of 
time  and  money.  -  -  -  A  SEEDY-looking  old  negro,  with  a  *  brick' 
in  his  old  white  hat,  and  a  *weed'  round  it,  staggering  along  the 
street  the  other  day,  attracted  the  attention  of  some  youngsters,  who  imme- 
diately commenced  imitating  his  walk ;  calling  out  *  Uncle  Tom,'  and  other 
opprobrious  epithets.  The  old  fellow  bore  it  patiently  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
when  they  continued  *  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,'  he  could  n't  stand 
it  any  longer.  Sitting  down  on  the  curb-stone,  he  called  out:  *Who  you 
call  Ugglo  ToB?  D-d-do  yer  know  wha'  got  de  b-boys  h-hoo  mockt  de 
p-propht  L-L-LisHA  ?    De  hirs  et'um!'     *Ya-as!'  answered  a  young 'un, 

*  but  you  ain't  no  prophet  'Lisiia  though ! '  *  'Sides,'  chirped  another,  *  he 
never  got  drunk  I '  We  think  that  last  brick  *  knocked  him,'  for  when  we 
came  away  he  was  lying  flat  on  the  pavement.  -  -  -  Our  readers  have  lost 
much  if  they  have  failed  to  peruse  the  several  articles  upon  the  ^Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  William  Pitt^  as  they  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
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of  this  Magazine.  The  series  is  concluded  in  the  present  number ;  and  we 
call  especial  attention  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  our  correspondent's 
task  has  been  accomplished.  -  -  -  Our  esteemed  friend  the  *  Peasant 
Bard,'  whose  muse  is  as  simple,  fervent  and  direct  as  that  of  the  true  and 
natural  poet  whom  he  apostrophizes,  sends  us  the  subjoined  *Bpistle  to  Hugh 
AinslieJ*  Apropos  of  our  Scottish  bard :  we  hope  to  announce  the  speedy 
publication  of  his  volume,  now  passing  through  the  press.  Another  corre- 
spondent writes :  *  What  a  BuRNs-like  hand  you  have  in  Hugh  Ainslie!  I 
thought  I  was  perusing  the  departed  Scottish  *  Son  of  Song*s '  own  lines, 

when  I  read  the  following  from  the  'Merry  Maids  o'  Scotlandy  in  your  last 
number : 

*  When  dreary  davs  o*  winter 

War  scailing  sleet  and  snaw, 
Your  fresh,  unfrosted  merriment 
Sent  simmer  through  the  ha' : 

•  •  •  • 

*  I  'm  far  awa*,  I  'm  lang  awa*, 

An*  muckle  's  come  atween 
The  nights  we  reeled  it  in  the  ha*, 
Or  linked  it  on  the  green,* 

et  cetera.'  But  to  the  lines  of  our  New-England  *brither,'  touching  which, 
we  have  gone  off  at  a  tangent  concerning  something  else : 


Dear  Fhiend  :  Surprise  70a  11  doubtless  feel, 
When  this  you  get,  and  break  the  seal ; 
But  one  vrho  wfehes  for  your  weal 

Subscribes  the  writing; 
The  Muses,  iBddlin":  tlie  Scotch  reel, 

Do  the  indiilng. 

T  Is  sympathy  that  prompts  my  line : 
I  never  saw  your  face,  and  mine 
You  never  saw ;  but  I  opine. 

That 's  matter  small : 
The  children  of  *tho  tuneful  Nine ' 

Are  brothers  all. 

The  flowery,  ereen  Parnassian  way, 
What  crowds  bedust  it  in  our  day  1 
Faith !  they  've  laid  rails,  and  engines  play 

Te  Deumft  on  It, 
And  '  ticket  through '  all  who  can  pay 

A  third-rate  sonnet 

For  one,  all  independent  grown, 
I  'U  have  Parnassus  of  my  own  I 
Old  Holyoke,  or  'Ascutney's  cone,' 

As  classic  should  be. 
Or  grand  Monadnock's  regal  throne  — 

Ye  gods!  they  could  bel 

How  few  who  try  the  rural  song 
Strike  notes  that  to  the  fields  belong  I 
But  lack  some  truthful  feature  strong : 

As  painters  clever 
Oft  put  the  milk-maid  on  the  wrong 

Side  of  the  heifer. 

The  fact  Is,  he  who  doesn't  know 
The  prose,  the  poetry  can't  show, 
Of  rural  life,  and  make  it  glow 

With  life-blood  warm : 
Wlioe'er  that  saw  the  beauteous  bow, 

Saw  not  the  storm  ? 
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*  Mat  Washino  ! '  • — I  would  ratlior  own 
As  mine  that  simple  gem  alone, 
Than  half  the  stilted  poems  thrown. 

With  flourish  grand. 
From  the  ereat  press,  and  puffed  and  blown 

Aoout  the  land. 

Whate'er  may  be  your  fortune's  grade, 

I  'd  take  It,  were  the  wager  laid. 

That  you  have  seen  both  '  light  and  shads 

Of  Scottish  life,' 
And  weary  has  your  heart  been  made 

By  worldly  strife. 

0  brother  bard  I  canst  thou  explain 
Why  80RBOW  wakes  the  sweetest  strain  ? 
Just  as  we  hear  the  dear  refrain 

That  robins  sing. 
While  showers  down  the  drenching  rain 
In  time  of  spring. 

Blaw  sweetly  Scotia's  pipes,  my  brither ! 

1  luve  her;  she 's  my  great  grand-mither, 
Sae  there 's  a  sort  o'  kindred  tcthtT 

Hands  me  to  thee : 
But  malr  thy  sang,  for  sic  anither 
We  rarely  see. 

Famb's  eye  may  never  yet  have  seen  us ; 
Fate  from  the  world's  applause  may  screen  us ; 
But  shall  these  things  surace  to  wean  us 

From  song  r    No !  never ! 
The  heirs  of  true  poetic  genius 

Hold  fast  for  ever ! 

Adieu,  O  bard  of  Nature's  making ! 
Some  day  thy  hand  I  may  bo  taking : 
Don't  know:  fain  would  — but  Caue  is  shaking 

Full  fast  life's  sand; 
But  I  Ve  a  notion  we  '11  be  waking 

In  the  leal  land. 

*  Peasant  Baeb." 


*  Tnie  title  of  a  little  poem  of  Mr.  Aisslie's,  published  In  a  former  number  of  the  Knicksb- 

BOCKEB. 
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'•Made  virtute,^  good  *  Peasant  ! '  -  -  -  Communications,  in  fresh  and  cor- 
dial letters,  pour  upon  us  in  these  sultry  days,  from  glad  town-friends,  errant 
in  cool  country  haunts ;  and  among  them  comes  the  ensuing  free-and-easy 
chat  from  an  old  friend.     He  dates  from  *  Up  North,'  in  mid- June: 

'The  world  is  full  of  beauty  just  now,  here  in  the  country.  Do  you  not  revel  in 
space  and  freedom  ?  Your  town-sanctum  was  pleasant  exceedingly,  and  from  it  still 
speak  memories  that  delight  me  to  recall ;  but  yet,  do  you  not  give  the  country  the 
preference  ?  Another  sanctum  you  hare,  and  the  same  familiar  objects  are  about  you, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  same  friends  may  follow  you.  All  will,  if  not  in  body,  yet  in 
spirit:  and  so,  good  friend,  'in  contentment  rest.' 

*  From  the  regions  of  the  north  I  write  you,  for  I  have  taken  an  early  start,  and  shall 
not  return  before  autumn.  I  wish  you  could  be  present  with  me  for  a  few  days,  where 
1  am ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  why.  I  have  overhauled  our  old  friend,  *  Kit  Kelvin,'  who,  as 
you  know,  has  quitted  the  seas,  and  is  fast-anchored  amid  the  marble  of  Vermont, 
lie  bos  selected  a  romantic,  quiet  comer  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  at  Sutherland  Falls, 
and  has  placed  his  hopes  upon  a  marble-mill :  a  good  investment,  for  the  marble  is  of 
that  kind  which  must  supersede  the  Italian.    It  u  Italian,  and  the  inexhaustible  quarry 

*  contingent '  to  the  mill  is  varied  in  style  and  shading.  There  is  beauty  even  in  a  stone. 
Could  you  see  the  varied  shades  that  are  mingled  together,  exquisitely  blended,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  stock,  its  durability  and  elegance  of  finish,  you  would  desire  to  ornament 
your  cottage  with  mantels,  tables,  and  the  like,  that  would  please  the  eye  and  gratify 
the  taste.  There  is  also  a  fall  of  water  here,  sublimely  beautiful  —  Otter  Creek  —  tum- 
bling, whirling,  eddying,  bubbling,  dashing,  roaring,  and  leaping  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  banks  are  lined  with 
the  graceful  cedar  arbor  vitao ;  and  in  mid-winter  the  frozen  spray  and  pendant  icicles 
must  enhance  the  picturesque  beauty  to  fullness.  I  should  say,  with  positive  boldness, 
that  there  is  not  another  such  a  water-privilege  in  the  United  Slates.  Were  this 
secluded  spot  known,  (and  it  must  be,)  how  many  enterprising  men  would  seek  to  be 
benefited  thereby !  A  hotel  is  needed  here,  and  it  would  be  crowded.  The  Boston  and 
Burlington  rail-way  runs  directly  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  Sutherland  Falls  Company, 

•  of  which  Kit  Kelvin  is  one,)  and  every  facility  is  thus  ofiered  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  business.  The  company  ship  a  large  amount  of  inch-slabs  to  New- York, 
where  it  is  used  for  furniture  purposes,  and  distributed  throughout  the  Union.  Table- 
tops  and  interior  decorations  are  manufactured  from  this  Italian  vein,  and  are  perfect 
pictures  in  themselves.  Consumers  can  procure  this  marble  at  a  less  cost  than  the 
freight  and  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the  article  from  Italy,  and  it  is  better  marble, 
and  will  eventually  take  the  precedence. 

'  Sutherland  Falls  is  a  beautiful,  romantic  place,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
frequently  '  called  upon  *  by  visitors  from  the  large  towns ;  and  I  know  of  no  place 
better  suited  for  such  pio-nic  parties  than  here,  among  the  cone-like  cedars.  Hard  by, 
you  find  a  hospitable  house,  where,  in  case  of  need,  the  stranger  is  refreshed  with  viands 
that  excel  the  forced  French  condiments  that  are  placed  before  us  in  large  hotels;  and 
the  motto  is,  '  Cry  aloud  and  spare  not  I  *  The  New- York  daily  papers  are  left  here, 
and  amid  the  quietness  of  the  spot,  the  news  of  a  wrangling  world  come  fresh  and 
prompt  to  tell  the  daily  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  and  stock-jobbers,  the  unsa- 
tisfactory state  of  afiairs  at  the  Capitol,  and  the  fioating  buzz  of  unsettled  positions  in 
tlic  world  at  lai'ge.' 

Fanny  Kemble  gave  a  dramatic  reading  of  Shakspeare's  Julius  CiESAR 
in  Rome,  recently.  What  a  treat  it  must  have  been,  to  hear  such  a  delivery 
as  hers,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  deeds  the  great  bard  described  were 
enacted!  -  -  -  Our  anecdote  of  the  Western  judge  who  would  *take 
a  mackerel,^  reminds  a  New-IIampshire  correspondent  of  a  similar  arrange- 
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ment  which  once  fell  under  his  observation :  *An  agent  of  a  manufactiiring 
company,  in  a  pleasant  village  of  ^  Old  Kockingham/  New  Hampshire,  was 
rather  noted  for  his  meanness  in  money-matters.  He  also  combined  a  great 
dislike  of  alcoholic  drinks  with  a  weakness  for  hard-boiled  eggs.  Being  in 
Boston  one  day,  a  friend,  who  was  unacquainted  with  his  peculiar  tastes, 
met  him  near  the  *  Revere,'  and  asked  him  to  *  imbibe.'  *  Thank  you,'  replied 
the  agent ;  *  I  don't  drink,  but  /'ZZ  take  a  toiled  egg  and  three  cents  ! '  The 
inviter  immediately  *  broke '  for  Quincy-Market,  to  obtain  the  desired  refresh- 
ment !  -  -  -  ^An  Admirer  of  Poetical  Genius '  sends  us  the  following 
*  emanation '  from  a  Missouri  poet  who,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  will 
bid  fair  to  snatch  the  bays  from  the  brow  of  our  world-famed  contributor, 
K.  N.  Pepper,  Esq. :  The  reader  has  no  doubt  seen  a  statement  in  the  public 
prints  of  the  *  shooting  affair '  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  stanzas.  The 
author,  with  the  modesty  always  belonging  to  true  genius,  declined  publish- 
ing to  the  world  his  effusion,  and  therefore  only  had  a  few  copies  printed  and 
circulated  among  his  personal  admirers,  from  one  of  whom  we  obtain  the 
copy  which  we  give  below : 

*1.  As  I  was  going  down  Fourth-street, 
One  o'clock  or  later : 
Mr.  Hoffman  I  did  meet, 
A  running  from  Mrs.  Baker. 

'2.  As  I  was  coming  up  Fourth-street, 
It  was  Mrs.  Baker  1  did  meet ; 
She  looked  at  me  and  turned  around, 
And  shot  at  Hoffman  on  the  ground. 

*  3.  She  shot  at  him  upon  the  street, 

And  in  the  store  he  did  retreat ; 

The  excitement  raised,  the  pistol  cracked, 

And  Hoffman  was  shot  in  the  back. 

'  4.  Then  in  the  store  she  sat  amazed. 
While  at  Hoffman  she  did  gaze ; 
She  sent  for  Baker,  and  when  he  come. 
He  said  *  My  God  I  Mary,  what  have  you  done  ? ' 

*  5.  Then  a  carriage  he  did  provide, 

For  to  take  a  pleasure-ride ; 

He  could  get  no  body  to  go  her  bail, 

So  they  took  her  'round  to  the  St.  Louis  Jail. 

*  6.  The  Dutch  they  did  surround  the  Jail 

To  get  Mrs.  Baker  out  on  bail ; 
The  watchmen  told  them  to  go  away, 
But  all  they  said  was  nix  furstay. 

*  7.  There  was  a  Dutchman  drove  a  slop-cart. 

Who  thought  himself  so  awf\]l  smart; 
He  struck  Uaptain  Cozzbns  on  the  head, 
And  the  report  went  'round  that  he  was  dead. 

'  S.  About  eleven  o'clock  they  raised  a  riot. 
And  Mr.  How  told  them  to  keep  quiet ; 
They  throwed  rocks  in  all  ways, 
So  he  sent  for  the  St.  Louis  Greys. 

'  9.  The  Washington  Guards  were  ordered  out. 
And  Capt.  Frost  Commander ; 
Says  he,  old  Duche  you  are  lost 
If  you  do  raise  our  dander.' 
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*  Here  is  another  funny  thing,' writes  the  same  correspondent,  *  which  I 
think  is  worth  embalming  in  the  *  Gossip.*  A  lady-friend  who  was  inclined 
to  believe  in  spiritual  manifestations,  was  awakened  one  night  by  her  hus- 
band coming  in,  and  when  he  spoke,  distinctly  heard  three  raps,  apparently 
upon  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  She  asked,  *  Is  there  a  spirit  present?  '  No 
answer.  She  then  insisted  that  her  husband  should  question  the  mysterious 
visitor ;  and  to  gratify  her,  he  did  so,  although  an  unbeliever.  *  Is  there  a 
spirit  present  ?  *  Tap,  tap,  tap !  *  Does  it  wish  to  communicate  with  me  ?  ' 
Tap,  tap,  tap !  *  Is  it  a  matter  of  importance  ? '  Tap,  tap,  tap !  A  host  of 
inquiries  of  a  like  nature  were  made,  all  of  which  were  responded  to  by  the 

three  mysterious  taps;   Mrs.  J at  intervals  putting  questions,  but 

receiving  no  replies.  At  last,  her  husband's  curiosity  became  aroused,  and 
he  arose,  struck  a  light,  and  commenced  a  thorough  examination  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  *  mysterious  knockings '  responding  whenever  he  opened  his  lips, 

but  remaining  obstinately  silent  when  Mrs.  J interrogated  *  the  spirits.' 

At  last,  on  approaching  the  bed,  the  taps  waxed  furious  and  faster,  and  upon 
raising  the  valance,  the  *  spirit  was  discovered  bodily,*  in  the  shape  of 

J *s  favorite  bob-tailed  terrier  *Sam,*  who  had  ensconced  himself  under 

the  bed,  before  his  master  came  home,  and  whenever  spoken  to,  would  make 
a  *  waggin'  *  of  his  stump-tail ;  and  this  appendage,  striking  upon  the  floor, 
produced  the  *  spiritual  manifestations  I  *  *  Sam  '  was  forthwith  obliged 
to  *  vamose  the  ranch,*  and  gave  no  more  manifestations  that  night     Mrs. 

J is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex,  and  is  a  great  admirer  of  *  Old 

Knick  * :  but  if  you  should  ever  come  to  the  Mound  City,  and  be  introduced, 
as  you  value  your  eyes,  don't  mention  *  spirits  *  where  she  is ! '  -  -  -  A 
FRIEND  sends  the  following  veritable  extract,  in  commemoration  of  our 
national  and  respectable  fowl.  It  was  actually  delivered  by  a  military  colo- 
nel, *  down-east*:  ^The  Bird  of  America,  with  one  foot  on  Bunker-Hill 
Monument  and  the  other  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  spreads  his  wide  wings 
o'er  our  native  land,  running  his  beak  into  the  golden  sands  of  El  Dorado, 
and  fanning  with  his  tail  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North ;  thus  heraldicaUy 
demonstrating  a  spread-eHgle ! '  -  -  -  'Way  up  where  the  Hackensack 
first  begins  to  *  twist  and  squirm  about  in  the  grass  and  the  woods,'  we  went 
the  other  day  with  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  well-chosen  party,  to  take 
some  of  the  pickerel  and  perch  that  *  do  much  abound '  in  that  sylvan  region. 
What  a  day  it  was,  and  what  a  *  season  *  we  had !     To  close  all,  there  was  a 

*  fry '  in  the  *  grand  old  woods,'  of  fish  fresh  from  the  young  river  that 
meandered  by ;  and  at  the  bountiful  table  spread  in  that  primitive  forest, 
where  were  represented  clerical,  legal,  medical,  agricultural,  and  literary 

*  folks,'  there  were  stories  told,  songs  sung,  and  *  things '  said,  of  which  you 
shall  hear  more  hereafter.  What  a  day  it  was!  Enjoyment  without 
excess  —  hilarity  without  uproariousness  —  elation  without  folly.  *  Since  I 
have  been  in  America,'  said  a  reverend  prelate,  *I  have  never  passed  so 
entirely  pleasant  a  day.*  -  -  -  Our  town-readers  have  doubtless 
remarked  occasional  notices  in  the  daily  journals  of  a  fortUcoming  picture, 
by  Mr.  Rembrandt  Lockwood,  a  young  American  painter,  for  some  time 
educated  in  the  celebrated  Art-School  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  but  for  several 
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years  past  located  at  Newark,  New- Jersey.    The  subj ect  of  the  picture  is  '  The 
Last  JiidgmeJitj*  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  to  which  the  mind 
can  .address  itself.     Treated  variously  and  ably  by  Orcagua,   Michael 
Angelo,  Cornelius,  and  Martin;  and  being  the  theme  of  Angelo's  sublimest 
work,  the  magnificent  fresco  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  it  would  seem 
almost  sheer  presumption  for  a  young  American  to  attempt  the  subject  with 
the  hope  of  success,  or  even  to  be  tolerated  in  comparison  with  his  great 
exemplars.    Yet  we  are  assured  by  persons  of  undoubted  critical  acumen, 
that  Mr.  Lockwood,  whose  picture  is  just   completed,  has   produced  a 
work    almost    entirely  original    in    the    treatment   of  the    subject,    and 
entitled  to  the  honors  of  a  master-piece  as  a  work  of  art.     He  has  been 
engaged  nearly  eight  years  on  the  picture,  (cartoons  and  painting,)  which 
covers  a  canvas  twenty-seven  feet  by  seventeen  and  a  half  feet,  requiring  a 
studio  to  be  built  purposely  for  it,  and  embraces  about  two  hundred  conspi- 
cuous figures.     One  great  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
mythology,  paganism,  and  sectarianism  which,  theologically  and  morally  con- 
sidered, detract  in  our  day  from  the  creations  of  Angelo  and  Cornelius. 
The  picture,  we  understand,  is  soon  to  be  exhibited  in  New- York,  where,  if 
the  opinion  of  capable  judges  be  of  worth,  it  will  create  a  sensation,  and 
secure  an  honorable  niche  for  its  painter  in  the  temple  of  art-renown.     TVe 
hope  to  pay  it  an  early  visit.    -  -  -    *  While  I  am  writing  you  I  feel  impelled 
to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  court  of  an  adjoining  county  not  long 
since.     I  must  premise  that  the  laws  of  this  State  prescribe  that  in  the 
trial  of  all  indictments  for  larceny  the  jury  are  obliged,  if  they  find  the 
defendant  guilty,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  property  stolen ;  when,  if  the 
amount  is  five  dollars  or  over,  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  in  the  State 
penitentiary ;  if  under  five  dollars,  the  culprit  is  only  confined  in  the  county 
jail.     A  fellow  was  under  trial  for  stealing  a  five-dollar  note  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana;  and  his  counsel,  finding  an  acquittal  hopeless,  called  several 
brokers  to  testify  that  the  note  was  at  a  discount  of  one  per  cent  for  specie, 
which  testimony  the  prosecuting  attorney  rebutted  by  calling  several  busi- 
ness-men, who  testified  that  they  were  always  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and 
paying  such  notes  at  five  dollars.     In  summing  up  and  giving  the  case  to 
the  jury,  the  prosecutor,  a  man  of  but  little  cultivation  but  considera- 
ble shrewdness,  told  the  jury  that  this  defendant  was  *the  meanest  man  he 
ever  saw.     Why,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  said  he,  *I  have  practised  in  the 
courts  of  this  State  twelve  years,  and  have  prosecuted  criminals  guilty  of 
all  sorts  of  crimes  and  meannesses,  but  I  never  before  found  a  rascal  so  *  all 
fired '  mean  that  he  would  n't  be  willing  to  steal  Indiana  money  at  par  ! '  A 
new  and  welcome  correspondent  in  Illinois  vouches  for  the  foregoing ;  asssur- 
ing  us  that  it  is  *  true  in  every  particular.'    -    -    -    We  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  two  speeches  delivered  by  Hons.  Gilbert  Dean  and  Michael  Walsh, 
of  New- York,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
question,  and  another  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  in  the  Senate,  on 
*  Improvement  in  the  Navy.'     *  Mike  '  remarks,  characteristically  enough,  in 
opening :  *  I  have  listened  to  the  few  speeches  which  have  been  made  here 
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on  this  subject,  and  have  also  been  present  during  the  dull  delivery  of  nearly 
the  whole  tiresome  mass  of  prosy  re-hashes  which  have  been  read  upon  it 
to  empty  benches,  and  subsequently  published  as  ^speeches.'* '  Mr.  Mallory's 
sound  remarks  upon  a  very  important  subject  may  be  referred  to  hereafter 
in  these  pages.  -  -  -  The  following  report  gives  the  state  of  the 
crops  at  *  Old  Knick  Mount,'  at  this  present  writing :  corn,  *  Iowa  White ' 
and  *  Virginia,'  flourishing  and  rank :  cucumbers,  fresh,  healthy,  expanding 
and  lengthening :  tomatoes,  red  and  yellow  varieties,  in  the  *  upper  sphere '  of 
progress :  *  water,'  '  mush '  and  other  *  millions,'  doing  letter  than  *  could  be 
expected:'  beets,  Musty  and  strong:'  long  white  onions,  rather  slim,  but 
growing:  beans  —  well,  *'t  ain't  no  matter' about  the  J^a/a*.  -  -  -  *You 
are  perhaps  sometimes  inclined,'  writes  a  new  out-of-town  correspondent,  *  to 
smile  at  the  modem  doctrine  of  *  Woman's  Rights.  The  following  epistle 
will  show  that  there  are  phases  of  the  subject  not  to  be  laughed  at.  You 
will  understand  the  origin  of  this  epistle  when  I  inform  you  that  I  had 
agreed  to  visit  a  very  dear  friend,  residing  some  fifty  miles  from  here.  The 
day  was  appointed,  the  very  hour  was  fixed ;  for  this  exactness  was  rendered 
possible  by  rail-road  communication ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling  my  engage- 
ment I  sent  a  letter  of  apology  with  the  promise  of  making  good  my  inten- 
tion the  following  week,  and  here  is  the  answer  I  received  : 

*  *  Dear  J :  Your  note  aiTived  yesterdfty,  but  not  in  time  to  save  me  the  cost  of  a 

very  excellent  and  rather  expensive  dinner,  out  of  a  somewhat  reduced  exchequer,  nor 
to  save  my  wife  the  trouble  and  toil  of  cooking  it,  over  a  hot  fire,  on  a  warm  day,  with- 
out the  aicl  of  a  servant ;  for  of  this  last-named  article  we  are  at  present  destitute.  I 
hope  you  will  ^et  married  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  learn  experimentally  the  annoy- 
ance of  such  disiippointments.  The  truth  is,  women  have  rights,  even  though  they  have 
been  caricatured  oy  some  would-be  modern  reformers ;  and  it  is  time  that  old  bachelors 
like  yourselfshould  know  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  —  or  not  sorry,  I  hardly  know  which — 
that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  us  to  see  you  on  Monday  next,  as  I  expect  to  be  away 
from  home  on  that  day,  and  several  days  following.  At  any  convenient  time,  should 
you  see  fit  to  come,  we  will  endeavor  to  welcome  you  with  a  mutton-chop,  or  a  piece  of 
iWed  liver ;  but  for  a  joint  of  lamb  and  the  etceteras  you  must  not  look.  With  a  dispo- 
sition to  forgive  and  forget,  as  soon  as  a  becoming  expression  of  regret  on  your  part 
renders  the  exercise  of  such  a  disposition  proper,  and  with  all  the  regard  which  it  is 
possible  to  exercise  under  the  circumstances, 

*  *  I  am  yours,  as  ever,  c' ' 

A  very  curt  and  well-deserved  rebuke.  -  -  -  Did  you  ever  remark  how  one 
garrulous  old  maid  in  a  company  will  set  scores  of  others  a-going,  until  by 
and  by  you  shall  hear  nothing  but :  *  S'she,  't  is  n't  so ;'  *  S's  I,  't  is ;'  *  S's 
she,  't  can't  be  possible;'  *S's  I,  I  Imow  it;'  *S's  she,  who  told  you?'  *S's 
I,  *  Nancy  Hopkins,'  etc.  This  is  *  Gossip.'  We  are  afraid  we  have  some- 
thing to  answer  for  in  this  kind.  Our  monthly  chat  with  our  readers,  which 
heralded  so  many  years  ago  this  species  of  familiar  converse,  seems  to  have 
become  an  epidemic  among  sundry  of  our  contemporaries,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country :  and  we  like  to  see  it.  Any  thing  but  a  dull  proser,  who 
*  looks  on,  hears,  and  keeps  close.'  Talk  away,  even  if  you  don't  say  any 
thing.  Something  should,  something  must  hit,  now  and  then.  Write  as 
you  feel,  and  let  all  the  rest  go.  -  -  -  *  Coming  down  the  Alleghanies 
not  long  since,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  just  as  a  shower  was  passing 
off,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  what  appeared  to  be  wreaths  of  smoke 
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curling  around  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but  which  a  second  glance  showed 
were  only  flying  clouds.  "While  looking  at  them,  a  moon-faced  countryman, 
leaning  over  and  pointing  to  them,  asked  with  great  earnestness,  *  Is  them 
'ere  WoLCANOES  ? '  A  fact^  according  to  a  Philadelphia  friend.  -  -  -  The 
following  advertisement  was  found  by  a  correspondent  posted  in  a  store 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  It  is  exactly  copied  from  the 
original.  The  *  schoolmaster  *  must  have  gone  *  abroad'  from  the  Hoosier 
State: 

•NOTES. 

*  thare  will  be  a  sale  at  Susanah  Leuis  on  the  18  of  fedury  the  folem  Property  to  hit 
one  mare  too  pious  too  Bedes  an  Beden  one  Cook  stove  thirtee  Bushals  ov  Corn  an  other 
property  too  teccest  to  menchen  for  wich  one  yere  Credet  will  pe  givn  the  sale  Com- 
mensen  at  ten  Cloc.' 

Is  there  a  spelling-school  in  that  region?  -  -  -  The  kind  favor  of  *D.  E.  N.' 
is  thankfully  acknowledged.  While  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  writer  in 
all  that  he  has  expressed,  and  expressed  felicitously,  we  yet  think  the  publica- 
tion of  his  observations  would  interfere  with  the  position  of  perfect  political 
neutrality  which  it  has  been  designed  that  this  Magazine  •  should  occupy 
from  its  very  commencement.  Let  us  have  some  neutral  ground  upon  which 
all  parties  may  meet  without  difference  of  opinion.  Literature,  distinct  from 
politics  or  polemics,  is  our 'platform.*  -  -  -  An  Exeter  (New  Hampshire) 
correspondent  sends  us  the  following  epitaph,  as  *  one  not  altogether  overlooka- 
ble.'  The  inscription  has  just  been  placed  upon  a  marble  grave-stone  by 
Mr.  Moses  Davis,  of  Nashua,  (N.  11.,)  to  be  placed  over  the  grave  of  Miss 
Sevillah  Jones,  who  was  murdered  by  Henry  N.  Sargent,  at  Boston,  last 
winter,  because  she  would  not  marry  him.  Sargent  shot  himself  at  the 
same  time : 

'DAUGHTER      OF     GEORGE      AND      SARAH      JONES. 
MURDERED  BY  HENRY  8AS0£KTf  JAXUARY  18,  1854* 

AOKD   fs«VK»T««K     TVARB,     NINE     MONTOB. 

*  Thus  fell  this  lovely,  blooming  daughter 
By  the  revengeful  hand  —  a  malicious  Henry. 
When  on  her  way  to  school  he  met  her, 
And  ^vith  a  six  self-cocked  pistol  shot  her ! ' 

Will  some  of  our  *  sharp-shooting '  friends  tell  us  what  a  *  six  self-cocked 
pistol '  is  ?  -  -  -  What  a  luxury  it  is,  in  this  fervid  season,  to  cross  to 
the  ^Lamartine  Cottage '  at  lloboken,  dine  under  umbrageous  trees  upon 
deliciously-cooked  French  dishes,  with  delicate  light  wines,  and  then  sweep 
up  the  Hudson,  in  the  cool  of  the  early  evening,  on  our  old  favorite  the 
*Erie,'  discussing  a  mild  Havana,  and  chatting  with  the  *oflBcersof  the  day  I ' 
Try  it,  some  day  —  one  or  both.  -  -  -  Publishers  and  correspondents 
must  *  possess  themselves  in  patience.'  Favors  from  old  and  acceptable  con- 
tributors await  insertion,  and  books  and  reviews  that  promise  well  bide 
their  time  for  perusal  and  notice.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  in  this 
hot  weather. 
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%ittlt    people's     SHnt*t!^tihlt. 

We  resume  our  juvenile  side-table,  the  viands  for  which  have  so  accumu- 
lated upon  our  hands,  from  every  section  of  the  country,  that  we  are  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed  in  making  our  selections.  We  must  postpone  them  occa- 
sionally, and  only  now  and  then  let  the  little  folks  come  in  and  *see  company.' 
Some  old  bachelors  have  written  to  us  to  pretermit  them  altogether,  and  one 
strait-laced  curmudgeon  is  positively  abusive  of  our  little  side-table.  But 
incidentally  the  secret  of  his  reprehension  leaks  out  He  took  a  dear  little 
baby-boy  upon  his  lap  one  day,  and  wliile  pretending  to  admire  him  before 
his  mother,  he  *  felt  something  yellow '  upon  his  new  summer  pantaloons. 
And  this  little  circumstance  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  feeling  toward 
children !     But  let  him  wait  till  he  has  a  pair  of  blue  or  hazel  eyes  looking 

up  to  his  own,  out  of  the  heart  of  an  infant  child but  he  never  toiU 

have  that  pleasure  in  this  world :  he 's  *  too  almighty  selfish : ' 

*  Our  'Ann  '  has  a  little  girl  to  help  her  with  the  *  house-work  * — as  sui  generis  a  little 
creature  as  the  sable  Topsy.  A  few  days  since,  when  *AjfN  *  came  in  from  having,  as 
she  said,  a  short  *  clintter '  with  a  friend,  she  detected  her  little  '  help  *  in  some  misde- 
meanor, and  proceeded  to  reprimand  her  for  it.  In  the  course  of  her  Anna- '  mad  *- 
versions,  she  said ; 

Do  you  think  you  are  fit  to  die  ? ' 

I  do'  no ! '  said  the  little  girl,  taking  hold  of  her  dress  and  inspecting  it,  *  I  guess 
so,  if  I  a  n't  too  dirty ! ' 

'  When  my  grand-mother,  (long  since  in  Heaven,)  was  about  three  years  of  age,  she 
was  taken  to  the  funeral  of  a  deceased  play-mate.  The  little  corpse  was  lying  in  its 
cofiio,  around  which  flowers  were  strewn;  and  she,  being  lifted  up,  kissed  its  (»ld 
cheek,  and  whispered : 

*  *  Please  give  ray  love  to  God  !  * 

*  This  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  sweetest  expressions  I  ever  heard  made  by  a  child.' 

'  Our  little  Charlie  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  a  little  prayer  before 
going  to  bed.  A  few  evenings  since,  all  things  being  ready  for  retiring,  and  when  he 
was  about  to  kneel  at  his  mother's  knee,  he  stopped,  and  looking  earnestly  into  his 
mother's  face,  said : 

** Mamma,  I  am  tired  of  saying  *some  body  else's  prayer';  mayn't  I  make  one 
myself?  * 

*  His  mother  said,  *  Certainly,  my  boy,  if  you  really  wish  to.' 

*  He  knelt  very  reverently  and  clasped  his  hands;  then,  with  the  earnestness  of  unaf- 
fected childhood,  said  to  his  mother: 

*  < Mamma,  if  I  get  stuck,  will  you  help  me  out? ' 

*  I  WANT  to  beg  a  seat  at  your  little  people's  side-' table,'  for  a  little  sister  of  mine 
She  is  a  darling  '  scrap,'  named  Agnes,  and  is  eighteen  months  old.  She  can  walk  all 
about,  and  is  beginning  to  talk.  One  of  her  greatest  delights  is  to  look  at  the  big 
letters  in  the  'great  ha'  Bible.'  One  day,  I  tried  to  teach  her  the  letter  A,  which  she 
almost  learned.  Then  we  came  to  T,  and  she  called  that  A.  The  next  time  we  came 
to  T,  she  pointed  at  it,  and  when  I  said,  'What's  that? '  she  answered,  ^Milhl*  Tea 
and  milk  were  very  much  alike  in  her  mind.' 

'  Mr  little  three-year-old  boy  never  sees  your  Magazine,  without  asking  his  mother 
or  me  to  read  to  him  about  the  *  Knickerbocker' a  Babies.^ 
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*  He  once  asked  his  mother  to  pick  a  sliver  out  of  his  hand,  *  for/  said  he,  *  I  don't 
want  to  grow  up  a  great  big  tree  I 
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*My  little  boy,  after  listening  some  time  to  his  mother's  efforts  to  get  a  peddler  'to 
throw  in  something '  with  every  thing  she  purchasefd,  cast  his  longing  eyes  on  some 
primers  in  the  trunks.  The  peddler,  reading  his  wishes,  offered  to  give  him  one.  The 
little  fellow  hesitated,  and  when  urged,  said : 

*  *  I  don't  know  as  I  will  take  it,  unless  you  will  ihrow  in  something.^  * 

*  We  have  a  little  flaxen-headed  fellow  of  four  summers  who  is  always  bright,  both 
spring-time  and  winter-days.  A  short  time  since  he  was'  sitting  on  his  father's  knee. 
In  an  impulsive  moment  his  father  spoke  rather  quickly  to  some  one  who  had  jnst 
entered  the  room.  The  darling  boy  looked  up  into  his  father's  face  and  said,  *  Father, 
the  angels  in  heaven  always  put  down  in  their  book  when  July  (his  sister)  was  bad, 
and  when  Georgey  is  bad,  and  they  will  write  down  to  your  name,  *  Bad  Pa !  * 

'  The  youngling  of  our  flock  was  lying  very  sick,  so  sick  that  we  thought  that  his 
little  spirit  was  going  to  wing  its  way  to  heaven,  there  to  meet  a  cherub  brother.  I  was 
telling  this  dear  child  that  his  baby  brol her  was  going  to  die:  child-like  he  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  his  toy-book  which  he  held  in  his  hand  and  commenced  to  read.  I 
watched  him  closely,  as  none  but  a  mother  can  watch,  to  hear  his  words.  I  listened  • 
they  were  all  about  the  sick  baby.  Suddenly  there  came  forth  a  burst  of  indignation : 
*  Bad  Lord,  to  make  my  little  brother  sick.'  His  little  heart  could  not  long  retain  anger, 
so  he  stole  away  into  the  nursery,  unbidden  knelt  down  by  his  bed,  with  this  beautiiul 
prayer  upon  his  lips :  *  Grood  Lord,  make  my  little  brother  well  again.'  What  a  lesson 
for  children  of  larger  growth ! ' 

'A  LITTLE  girl  had  been  playing  in  the  street  until  she  had  become  pretty  well  covered 
with  dust.  In  trying  to  wash  it  off,  she  did  n't  use  enough  water  to  prevent  the  dust 
rolling  up  in  little  balls  upon  her  arms.    In  her  trouble,  she  applied  to  her  brother  a 

little  older  than  herself,  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.    It  was  explained  at  once to 

Am  satisfaction,  at  least: 

* '  Why,  sis,  you  're  made  of  dust,  and  if  you  don't  stop,  you  '11  wash  yourself  all 
away ! ' 

^ '  This  opinion,  coming  from  an  elder  brother,  was  decisive,  and  the  washing  was 
discontinued.' 

*  One  day,  a  little  school-mate  of  Willie's  was  in  here,  and  the  two  got  to  disputing 
about  the  number  of  days  in  a  week ;  Willie  persisting  that  there  were  seven,  and  hS 
little  opponent  stoutly  maintaining  that  there  were  only  six.  *  Well,*  said  Willie,  *you 
say  them  over,  and  I  will  count.'  So  the  days  were  named  and  counted,  from  Monday 
to  Saturday,  inclusive ;  and  then  there  was  a  pause,  which  Willis  broke  by  saying: 

*  'And  Sunday.' 

* '  Ho ! '  said  his  diminutive  opponent,  with  a  look  of  supreme  contempt ;  '  that  heUmga 
to  Vie  other  week  !  *  * 

'  Mt  oldest,  about  eight,  one  day,  on  his  return  from  school,  ran  up  with  earnestness 
to  his  mother,  and  said : 

'  *  Mother,  have  I  got  any  children  ? ' 

*'Why,  no!    Why  do  you  ask?' 

* '  'Cause  I  read  in  the  Bible  to-day,  at  school,  about  ^chUdrerCa  children '/ ' 

'A  little  nephew,  named  after  me,  had  for  a  long  time  wished  to  wear  a  pair  of  boots 
left  at  his  house  by  the  boy  aforesaid,  but  had  been  told  by  his  mother  that  he  must  wait 
until  it  snowed.  Having  got  them  out  one  day,  he  told  his  mother  he  was  going  to 
wear  them  to-morrow. 

* '  Why  I '  said  the  mother,  *  I  thought  you  were  to  wait  until  it  snowed! ' 

' '  Oh !  well ! '  he  said,  *  I  'm  goin'  out  to  ask  Qod  to  make  it  snow ! ' 

*  Was  n't  that  faith?' 
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*  JonxxiE's  older  brother  was  once  attempting  to  parse  the  word  love,  when  Johnnie 
brightened  up,  saying,  *  I  know  what  love  is  —  it 's  a  noun !  *  His  brother  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  Johnnie  insisted  it  tca-n  a  noun. 

*  *  Well,  what  makes  you  think  it  is  a  noun  ? '  says  George  ;  *  can  you  see  love?  * 
* '  Yes,  I  saw  a  fellow  kiss  Harriet  once,  nnd  that's  love !  * 

*  Sister  Harriet  blushed,  and  Johnnie  looked  as  though  he  thought  he  had  proved  it 
to  a  demonstration.* 

*  Two  little  girls  of  my  acquaintance,  who  rejoiced  in  play-houses  and  rag-babies» 
became  dissatisfied  when  they  found  the  babies'  faces,  so  easily  soiled,  could  not  be 
washed.  Those  were  not  the  kind  of  babies,  surely;  and  they  both  knelt  down 
together,  while  the  elder  one  devoutly  prayed,  over  and  over  again :  *  Lord  !  0  Lord  • 
give  me  a  baby !    Lord,  pleaM  to  give  me  a  baby  —  a  tneat  baby ! ' 

*  One  pleasant  day  last  summer,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  stage-coach  bound  from  Fall- 
River  to  C .    Among  the  passengers  was  a  little  gentleman,  who  had  possibly  seen 

five  summers.  The  coach  being  quite  full,  he  sat  in  the  lap  of  another  passenger. 
While  on  the  way,  something  was  said  about  pick-pockets,  and  soon  the  conversation 
became  general  on  that  interesting  subject.  The  gentleman  who  was  then  holding  our 
young  friend  remarked  : 

*  *  My  fine  fellow,  how  easy  I  could  pick  your  pocket !  * 

*  *  No,  you  could  n't,'  replied  he  j  *  I  've  been  looking  out  for  you  all  the  time !  * ' 

'Yesterday  at  our  dinner-table,  I  had  a  controversy  with  my  brother  and  sister,  as  to 

whether  I,  being  the  eldest,  was  Mr.  R Number  One,  or  Number  Two.    They 

insisted  that  our  venerable  progenitor  was  Number  One,  afid  I  Number  Two ;  but  being 

R ,  Jr.,  I  held  out  against  them,  and  stuck  to  Number  One,  till  one  of  the  little  ones 

remarked  that  he  had  heard  that  the  *  down-east'  lumber-men  always  called  the  first 
cut  a  slab  ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  boast  of!  .  I  said  nothing  more.' 

*  Can  you  find  a  small  space  in  your  children's  comer  to  record  an  anecdote  of  a  bright 
and  beautiful  little  one,  who  is  our  pride  and  joy  ?  I  say  *  our,*  for  although  not  of  me, 
she  still  is  mine.  There  never  was  so  large,  so  clear,  so  blue  an  eye  in  any  child ;  glo- 
rious, alike  when  beaming  with  the  fervent  expression  of  her  own  love,  or  when  the 
biggest  tears  that  ever  flowed  from  grief  come  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  Nearly  a 
year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  little  testator  duly  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the 
instrument  which  I  send  you.  How  or  where  she  became  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
'  testamentary  devises,*  is  unknown  to  us,  unless  she  gained  it  from  some  books  upon 
my  desk  which  contain  forms  of  that  kind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  evening  last  spring 
she  was  very  intent  on  writing  something  which  she  insisted  on  concealing,  in  a  smiling 
manner,  from  her  mother  and  myself  When  her  bed-time  arrived,  she  carried  it  with 
her;  and  shortly  afterward,  lier  mother,  who  had  accompanied  her,  came  back  with  a 
full  heart,  and  placed  in  my  hand  the  little  legacy  of  love  and  affection  herewith  sub- 
joined, precisely  as  she  wrote  it : 

' '  The  will  of  8 L ,  8  years  old  17  djiy  of  April  1853  of  her  little  thlngSL    She  hatL 

'  'here   BEGINETn 

"to  my  sister  M i  leave  my  Paint-box,  and  to  my  dear  Mother,  i  leave  my  perl  Brest-pin 

and  to  my  darlinp  fartlier  I  leave  my  voyage  Itound  the  world  and  all  n)y  books  the  words  on  my 
grave  are  to  be  this — Jesus.'  ...... 

'  Here  she  was  interrupted,  and  had  to  retire,  leaving  the  *  testament  *  unfinished.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  *  document*  as  originally  composed,  with  its  variety  of  hiero- 
glyphics, is  careftiUy  put  away  and  pt^servcd  among  the  relics  and  treasures  of  her 

*  darling  father.*  * 

'  On  one  occasion  our  little  boy  asked  his  mother  where  people  w^cnt  to  when  they  dio<l. 
*To  heaven,  my  son,  if  they  have  been  good.*     'Well,  then,*  with  an  air  of  triumph 

*  why  do  they  dig  so  many  holes  for,  if  they  all  go  to  heaven  ?  *  * 
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MY     CAMPAIGN      REMINISCENCES. 


PAPER      SECOND. 


I. 


We  were  on  the  inland  march.  The  up-hill  tramp  was  as  invigorat- 
ing as  pure  Champagne,  and  the  caravan  did  not  halt  imtil  five  good 
leagues  had  been  measured.  Then  reposing,  some  with  half  and  some 
with  full-closed  eyes,  beneath  the  over-hanging  leafy  bowers,  fresh  and 
beautiful,  we  sought  and  found  full  protection  from  the  noon-tide 
warmth. 

But  few  cared  then  to  study  the  great  volume  of  Nature,  which 
spread  out  its  most  delectable  of  prospects  before  us.  The  atmosphere 
was  laden  with  aromatic  odors,  inducing  somnolence  ;  and  the  moun- 
tain-breeze stole  softly  down,  a-tempering  the  genial  clime,  and  fanned 
the  sturdy  troopers  to  sleep.  Frpm  every  spot  whither  they  had 
climbed,  or  wind  or  bird  had  dropped  the  seeds  on  earth  or  exfoliating 
rock,  sprang  the  loveliest  of  flowers.  Deep  meditations  overcame  mc 
while  gazing  down  on  the  sparkling  silver  ribbon  of  the  Bio  Antigua 
far  beneath  us,  meandering  toward  the  ocean.  It  soon  became  quite 
indistinct ;  for  I  followed  the  example  of  the  greater  number  of  my 
trusty  comrades.  The  awakening  time  was  hastened  by  a  delightful 
choral  hymn.  So  sweet  was  it  that  it  inspired  me  with  an  irresistible 
inclination  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  pleasing  hallucination.  What  can 
touch  and  thrill  the  chord  leading  from  the  ear  to  the  heart  like  the 
voice?  Not  all  the  artificial  means  and  appliances  in  the  world. 
Was  it  the  vibrations  of  human  breath  that  filled  the  air  with  har- 
mony ?  All  circumstances  but  one  conspired  to  cheat  the  senses  and 
assimilate  the  scene  to  an  Arcadian  revd. 

A  score  of  fellows,  who  by  reason  of  having  no  music  in  their  souls, 
or  from  sheer  fatigue,  still  lay  there,  snoring  like  so  many  hippopotami, 
and  that  recalled  my  wandering  faculties.  David  was  regaling  himself 
in  an  early  concert  among  the  cool  ever-greens.  Sitting  alone,  and 
screened  from  vulgar  observance,  was  a  young  and  han^me  female^ 
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a  daughter  of  Germany.  The  music  had  called  up  memories  of  her 
girlhood  ;  for  it  was  a  melody  of  her  native  land  to  which  she  with 
emotion  listened.  Poor  creature  I  she  was  weeping.  Katrina  had  fol- 
lowed her  chosen  one  over  the  seas  and  into  the  army  of  his  adopted 
country,  with  a  true  womanly  devotion ;  and  not  only  encountered  all 
the  perils  and  suQerings  of  war  with  cheerfulness,  but  actually  shared 
lier  affection  between  the  splendor  of  a  military  life  and  her  spouse. 
There  was  none  braver  in  our  corps  than  Dutch  Kate,  as  she  was  called, 
and  that  those  who  have  seen  the  gaily-adorned  Amazon  rush  into 
action  on  her  tall  horse  well  know. 

Another  song.  It  almost  made  one  forget  the  toilsome  effort  required 
1 3  reach  that  place,  when  the  dust  flew  in  clouds  from  the  sandy  roads, 
so  heated  by  a  raging  vertical  sun  that  the  fluids  steamed  and  evapo- 
rated in  the  canteens,  and  all  our  nasal  organs  flamed  like  bdled  lob- 
sters ;  when  even  the  hum  of  the  insect  of  the  desert,  and  the  genuine 
little  republicans,  the  bees,  now  so  plenty,  was  imheard.  We  had 
reached  a  more  tolerable  region  —  no  levers  and  a  profusion  of  fruits. 
Even  if  the  sun  at  times  were  a  little  too  hot,  there  was  a  cunningb^- 
lievised  remedy  at  hand,  to  serve  as  a  grateful  and  pleasant  shield  lor 
the  nose ;  and  that  was  simply  to  aflix  thereto  a  morning-glory  blossom 
that  grew  by  the  way-side. 

The  combination  of  modulated  sounds  abruptly  ceased,  drowned  in 
the  roll  of  drums  for  the  march  to  continue.  The  duties  of  the  day 
were  arduous,  but  were  much  alleviated  by  the  contemplated  sport.  It 
was  rumored  that  at  a  village  more  than  ten  miles  farther  on,  there 
was  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  canteened ;  and  that  imparted 
new  energy  to  the  toil-worn  soldiery.  The  colonel  invited  the  fine 
singers  of  the  grenadier  company  to  give  one  of  their  merry  marching- 
songs.  It  was  electrical.  Verily  it  reminds  me  of  the  incident  of  the 
!)raTe  Swedish  troops  marohing  into  the  action  of  Liitzen,  singing  as 
they  tramped  the  battle-hymn,  composed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  him- 
self: 

*  Despair  aot,  0  tliou  handful  small ! ' 

The  familiar  airs  of  home  vied  with  those  culled  from  the  classic 
stores  of  *  Faderland,'  and  were  alike  exhilarating ;  and  the  parti- 
colored throng  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  burthen.  Who  led  the 
songsters?  David.  He  was  the  life  of  all.  A  singular  felicity  of 
invention  in  burlesque  made  his  wording  extremely  amusing.  When 
we  jogged  along,  the  paisonos  have  heard  the  dying  shrieks  of  their 
tortured  vernacular,  as  it  writhed  in  the  jaws  of  the  invading  minstrel. 
What  cared  he  for  their  shrugs  and  grimacxjs  ?  The  approval  of  liis 
/•omrades  was  law. 

n. 

Our  adversaries  wisely  postponed  the  cracking  of  their  calabashes  to 
a  day  imcertain ;  decamping  in  such  haste  that  a  bountiful  repast  was 
left  ready  for  our  use.  The  soreness  of  disappointment  at  not  meeting 
the  foe  and  the  edge  of  fierce  appetite  were  both  taken  off"  by  t}ie 
sumptuous  fare ;  and  then,  like  Mr.  Micawbcr,  we  patiently  waited 
for  something  to  turn  up.' 
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The  time  came.  Our  soldiers  chafed  impatiently  to  be  let  loose  upon 
the  yellow-skins,  then  within  sight.  David  had  been  detached  a» 
bugler  of  the  advance,  the  order  for  which  came  so  suddenly  as  to  sur- 
prise him  with  his  guitar  in  hand.  While  awaiting  the  signal  to  sound 
the  magical  blast  that  was  to  set  the  column  in  motion,  he  seated  him- 
self beneath  an  umbrageous  plantain-clump,  imstrung  his  instrument, 
and  commenced  an  adagio  movement.  That  excited  no  slight  degree 
of  pleasantry  among  the  lookers-on,  as  the  battle  had  already  begun, 
and  stray  bits  of  iron  and  lead  whizzed  by  their  ears.  Even  the  lipf« 
of  the  usually  stem  commander  were  constrained  to  quiver  at  such  21 
comical  conceit  of  the  favorite  bugler.  It  was  so  funny,  thought  everj- 
body.  David  played  on  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  his  imperturbable  cool- 
ness assisting  not  a  little  to  compose  the  ruffled  tempers  of  the  gentle- 
men who  desired  the  overture  to  give  way  to  the  tragedy.  He  had  the 
call,  and  until  that  sounded,  the  scene  could  not  be  shifted. 

'  Sprili-link-link,  oulo-sprink-a  link  I '  twanged  the  musical  hero,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  voice.  Rare  fellow !  It  makes  one  laugh  to 
think  of  it  now.  It  was  one  of  the  national  airs  on  which  the  Mexi- 
cans about  that  time  were  perpetually  harping.  We  had  listened  to 
it  vfdth  a  feeling  akin  to  admiration  as  it  faintly  floated  through  the 
quiet,  rarefied  atmosphere,  across  long  intervening  fields.  *  Sprili-link- 
a-link,'  spoke  the  guitar,  as  a  load  of  grape-shot  whistled  by ;  but  that 
did  not  in  the  least  cause  liim  to  break  the  time  of  the  performance. 
Others  might  grow  timorous  at  such  harsh  sounds ;  so  did  not  he.  The 
business  was  getting  to  be  stupid,  as  the  firing  slackened.  Something 
was  in  the  wind,  however.  A  squadron  of  dragoons  was  seen  coming 
up  the  road  at  a  brisk  trot ;  and  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  head  rode 
the  v«ritch-like  Dutch  Kate.  Whenever  that  woman  appeared,  in  her 
close-fitting  hussar  jacket  and  but  semi-feminine  costume,  it  was  a 
pretty  sure  sign  of  a  fight.  WeU,  Kate  and  the  dragoons  were  coming 
up  the  road,  and  mischief  was  brewing.  Just  then  a  heavy  gun  boomed 
out  in  the  distance. 

'  Column,  advance ! '  roared  the  commander.  With  a  toss,  back  to 
its  place  flew  the  guitar,  and  David's  bugle  rang  out  the  virifihed-foi' 
note.  Away  went  the  battalion  at  a  sheirp  pace,  quickened  to  a  half- 
trot  as  the  excitement  warmed  the  blood  ;  and  soon  the  young  suigeon^ 
were  getting  into  excellent  practice. 

*  Halt !  Prepare  to  resist  cavalry ! '  The  bugler's  signal-note  made 
the  order  intelligible,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  alacrity. 

Sweeping  over  the  fields  of  grain  came  a  long  line  of  lanoers,  with 
gay  pennons  fluttering  and  weapons  gleaming.  Their  dilating  eye.*^ 
apparently  projected  an  inch  from  the  sockets,  so  wild  did  they  look. 
Regardless  of  the  streams  of  fire  turned  upon  them  from  diflerent  field- 
pieces  and  detached  bodies  of  troops,  they  dashed  along  in  gallant  st}^le. 
Our  side  had  no  occasion  to  form  square,  flanked  as  the  position  was  by 
ditches  and  cactus-hedges.  As  each  man  more  firmly  grasped  his  mus- 
ket, planted  his  feet  in  the  most  bracing  posture,  the  mass  viras  like  a 
8olid  wall  in  strength.  On  they  came,  shrieking,  when  vnihih  pistc^- 
range,  like  devils  incarnate  —  or,  as  a  facetious  fellow  used  to  say,  devils 
in  a  clarionet  —  to  inspire  terror.     Those  were  not  the  deep-toned 
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cheers  which  like  volleying  thunder  were  wont  to  burst  from  our  lads 
on  a  charge,  but  shrill,  long-drawn  imprecations,  contemptible  from  very 
profanity.  They  sat  their  horses  as  if  part  and  parcel  of  the  same,  and 
moreover,  were  well-disciplined.  But  their  battle-cry  —  pah!  Kate 
could  equal  any  of  them. 

The  front  was  not  to  be  broken  by  men  with  such  voices.  Not  an 
infantry-man  moved,  although  the  froth  from  the  mouths  of  the  foam- 
ing steeds,  as  they  reined  up  suddenly,  nearly  touched  the  American 
bayonets.  Such  a  rude  repulse  was  mortifying.  Falling  back  to  renew 
the  attempt  at  forcing  a  passage,  they  were  met  by  a  well-directed  round 
which  relieved  many  saddles  of  riders.  Then  came  off  a  grand  scrub- 
race.  Nothing  but  the  tops  of  their  plumes  and  the  tips  of  their  horses' 
heels  could  be  distinguished  through  the  pyramid  of  smoke,  as  they  fled. 
During  the  day,  the  field  of  action  was  not  unlike  a  chess-board.  There 
were  as  many  unlooked-for  variegations,  or  xmiforms  intermingled  and 
scenes  dissolved,  as  if  one  were  looking  into  a  huge  kaleidoscope. 
Artillerymen  danced  about  their  hoarse-mouthed  batteries,  cavalry  flew 
around,  and  the  infantry  bounded  along  the  uneven  ground,  the  sheen 
of  their  bright  arms  enlivening  the  scene ;  while  the  riflemen  skipped 
here  and  there  out  of  sight,  until  it  became  a  matter  of  mere  surmise 
as  to  their  whereabouts.  By  a  coup  cle  main  the  day  was  won,  and 
Victory  no  longer  hovered  overhead,  but  descended  plump  upon  our 
standards. 

What  a  stirring  moment  it  was  when  the  lads  jimiped  into  the  ditch, 
rlambered  through  the  mud  up  the  far  side,  and  took  the  main  work  I 
Was  it  not  ? 

When  the  wounded  had  been  in  a  manner  provided  for,  the  rolls  were 
called.  That  was  partly  for  form's  sake,  and  partly  to  ascertain  what 
portion  of  the  superabundant  population  had  been  rubbed  out  of  exist- 
ence. Hundreds  marched  gaily  into  that  field,  upon  whose  grave-hil- 
locks the  setting  sun  played.  *  Where  's  David  ?  '  No  body  answered. 
He  was  unaccounted  for,  save  by  a  cabalistic  pencil-mark  in  the  orderly- 
book.  It  was  settled  that  he  had  blown  his  trumpet  for  the  last  time. 
Misfortune's  breath  had  doubtless  blown  him  away.  Some  one  called 
to  mind  a  glimpse  he  had  caught  of  the  absent  musician  about  an  hour 
before  the  termination  of  the  conflict.  He  was  then  engaged  in  a  sword- 
combat  with  a  Mexican  ofl[icer,  whom  he  had  unhorsed ;  but  a  rising 
lK)wder-cloud  shut  them  both  from  view,  and  it  was  conceded  by  the 
most  sanguine  that  our  friend's  agility  had  been  overmatched. 

The  conunotion  had  subsided  into  comparative  quiet,  when  two  of 
David's  admirers  set  out  in  quest  of  him.  In  some  instances,  they  had 
to  make  long  leaps  to  clear  the  heaps  of  mangled  braves  who  lay 

*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
Id  Yollambrosa.' 

The  King  of  Terrors  does  not  assume  his  gloomiest  guise  on  the  battle- 
tield.  No  himgry  scapegraces  are  there  to  shed  crocodile  tears  when  a 
kind  old  uncle  has  been  called  away  from  his  broad  acres ;  no  merce- 
jtary  blubbering  attendant, '  flap-mouthed  mourner,  black  and  grim,'  as 
heartless  as  noisy ;  nor  prying  strangers,  to  make  the  occasion  more 
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doleful  because  forsooth  earth*8  bosom  is  to  receive  a  son.  The  soldier 
departs  unincumbered  with  real  estate,  except  that  small  spot  occupied 
by  himself;  and  if  perchance  he  leave  nephews,  he  commends  them 
to  Uncle  Sam,  that  dear  plundered  old  gentleman. 

To  return  to  the  searchers.  They  passed  a  lugubrious  church- 
man —  his  corded  waist  and  sable  garb  bespoke  his  calling  —  who  was 
piously  endeavoring  to  pour  consolation  into  the  ear  of  one  of  the  laity, 
who  was  hopelessly  wounded.  The  shriving  monk  raised  his  head,  and 
he  met  the  cold  stare  of  glassy  eyes.  Then  he  knew  that  even  while 
he  was  speaking,  the  spirit  had  fled  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church. 
Scores  of  upturned  faces  were  scanned  without  success.  David  had 
made  himself  a  conspicuous  mark,  by  playing  the  troubadour ;  and  all 
regrets  were  unavailing. 

*  Such  a  pleasant  fellow !  *  quoth  one  of  the  searchers.  *  I  do  n't 
think  his  loss  can  ever  be  replaced.' 

*  No,'  sadly  returned  his  companion,  *  we  '11  never  again What 's 

that  ? '  and  he  severely  clutched  the  arm  of  the  other ;  *  do  n't  you 
hear  ?  eh  ?  —  do  n't  you  hear ? ' 

*  R-r-rulo,  sprink-a-link  I '  and  the  words  of  *  Vivan  los  bravos  ! '  broke 
upon  their  astonished  hearing.  The  object  of  their  solicitude  and  grief  I 
Following  the  sounds,  they  found  David  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  prisoners-of-war,  while  with  his  characteristic  sangfroid,  he  led  the 
Mexican  song  of  victory  I  Who  ever  heard  the  like  ?  The  prisoners 
were  not  disheartened  by  the  turn  in  Fortune's  scale,  and  several  joined 
in  the  chorus.  Their  turn  might  come  on  the  morrow ;  who  could  tell  * 
The  good-natured  Kate  had  acted  as  should  a  brave  Amazon,  and  had 
seen  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  was  served  out  to  the  unwilling 
guests.     With  their  mouths  full  of  bread  and  mouldy  cheese,  they 


sang 


*  Vivan  los  bravos !  * 


Well,  what  of  it  ?     *  The  soldier,  on  earth,  has  no  lasting  abode,'  he 
thought,  *  so  let  him  be  jolly ! '  w.  n.  Beowhi. 


CHARITY. 

We  always  should  be  slow  to  speak 

Of  faults  we  in  a  neighbor  see ; 
Wt  too  are  erring,  blind,  and  weak  — 
Perhaps  we  're  even  worse  than  he. 

• 

Each  heart  has  some  besetting  sin, 

Each  one  some  bad  propensity : 
Turn,  then,  our  view  on  faults  within ^ 

That  others*  faults  we  maj  not  see. 

So  scandal  shall  to  friendship  change, 

And  pride  become  humility ; 
Strife  snail  no  more  our  hearts  estrange : 

Our  lives  be  crowned  with  Charity. 
Syracuse,  {K.  Y.)        ^  j.  b.  n. 
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HOPE     ever!     toil     ever 


BY    JEXKT    KABSIt. 


f:oi'.fuft€r,  {K.  Y.) 


Oh  I  tho  years  that  are  behind  me  I 
Oh  I  the  few  that  are  to  come ! 

Oh  I  tho  seed-time  I  have  wasted, 
And  tho  labor  left  undone  I 

Let  me  think  now  of  the  future : 

Of  tho  present,  how  to  be, 
That  each  word  and  act  shall  rivet 

One  bright  link  in  destiny. 

Let  me  steal  from  'neath  the  shadows 
That  the  past  flings  o'er  my  heart ; 

Let  me  mingle  now  with  toiling 
Yet  with  gladness  in  Life's  mart  I 

Grief,  begone  I  a  brow  o'crshadowed 
God  ne'er  willed  for  mo  to  wear : 

Let  the  sun-shino  He  hath  sent  me, 
Ever  wreathe  its  lialo  there  I 

Tears  are  meet  to  make  mo  worthy 
Of  the  blessings  IIe  hath  given ; 
But  sliall  sorrow  dim  my  vision, 
So  that  earth  sliall  yield  no  heaven  ? 

Shall  tho  beauties  God  hath  pencilled 
On  the  meadow,  sky,  and  sea, 

Wear  no  glory,  since  hi  mercy 
IIe  hath  taken  one  from  me  ? 

Taken  her,  tho  hopo-browcd  maiden. 
Whoso  light  step  vied  with  the  fawn, 

And  whoso  presence  made  my  spirit 
Ever  like  the  de\vy  dawn  ? 

Shall  I  chide  tho  stars  for  dimness, 
Since  I  meet  her  eyes  no  more? 

Shall  I  call  the  wide  world  dreary, 
Wishing  that  the  strife  were  o'er? 

God  forbid  1  but  let  me  thank  Him, 
Though  my  smile  break  through  a  tear. 

That  Hb  grants  me  yet  his  blessings, 
And  His  love,  to  give  me  cheer. 

Let  my  voice  o'er  gush  with  gladness. 
While  there 's  left  a  praise  to  sing 

Of  tho  Heaven  that  bends  o'er  me, 
Of  my  Father,  Saviour,  KixgI 
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%\t  IttJigt  fajtrs: 


PE'Nl      THB    OBSERVATIONS    AT    EOME     AND    ABROAD    OF     DIVERS     }ZE?iHBR3     0» 

THE     FUDGE     FAMILY. 

BENDEBKD      INTO      WBITINO      BT      TOUT      PVDOB. 

cnAPTXB  ToniTT-TniaD. 

ODER    LIN        VERSUS         QUID. 

'A  LIAR  begins  with  making  falsehood  appear  like  truth,  and  ends  with  making  (ruth 
itself  f^pear  like  falsehood.*  Shkkstoke. 

The  Guerlin,  meantime,  pushes  her  claims  with  vigor.  She  has 
secured  a  very  proper  and  business-like  attorney.  His  naine  is  Br azitt. 
He  is  well  known  about  town  for  a  somewhat  shabby  dress  of  black, 
and  for  the  great  fervor  and  success  with  which  he  pushes  on  a  dinner, 
or  a  suit,  or  an  election.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  the  people  *  about 
the  courts ; '  who  has  always  a  friend  in  the  newspaper  service  ;  who 
is  posted  up  in  the  Cuban  business  ;  who  is  very  sly  ;  who  does  n't  want 
office  for  himself,  but  who  gets  offices  for  other  people. 

He  does  n't  live  showily,  but  receives  large  fees ;  he  is  a  capital 
lobby-member,  and  is  frequently  at  Albany  during  a  f ession  —  making 
a  judicious  distribution  of  champagne  at  dinner.  He  occasionally  finds 
his  way  to  the  inner  rooms  of  editors ;  sometimes  putting  his  hand  to 
an  article,  for  which  he  receives  no  pay.  In  short,  he  is  a  progressive, 
energetic,  well-informed,  rapid,  cautious,  social,  self-made,  successful 
man. 

There  is  a  Mrs.  Brazitt  ;  this,  however,  does  not  concern  the 
Fudges  ;  nor  —  very  much  —  the  attorney. 

Mr.  Brazitt  not  only  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  Guerlin,  which  bids 
fair  to  become  a  conspicuous  one,  but  he  befriends  her.  A  romantic 
sketch  of  her  life,  and  trials,  and  expectations,  suddenly  appears  one 
Saturday  morning,  in  the  Herald,  The  affair  is  talked  of.  A  pictorial 
paper  has  gained  permission  (from  Brazitt)  to  engrave  a  wood-cut 
likeness  of  the  Countess.  The  Pinkertons,  it  is  imderstood,  have  asked 
her  to  pass  a  day  at  their  *  fine  place  *  in  the  country.  The  Spindles 
arrange  a  taUeaurvivanty  in  the  course  of  which  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  the  Countess  is  represetited,  and  the  Countess  weeps. 

Sympathy  takes  a  strong  flow  in  her  favor:  *nice  people'  speak 
harshly  of  young  ClxnD.  It  appears  (from  newspaper  paragraphs)  that 
the  Coxmtess  has  the  best  cause  in  the  world.  A  kind  of  Kossuth 
admiration  possesses  people.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Brazitt  is 
a  man  who  admires  and  encourages  this  feeling. 

He  has  no  special  admiration  for  titles,  it  is  true ;  he  does  n't  care 
for  titles  a  straw :  he  dislikes  titles  :  but  was  it  the  poor  lady's  fault  ? 
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She  came  from  a  comitry  where  such  titles  were  respectable  ;  he  might 
evea  say,  desirable.     Was  he  to  shut  his  doors  upon  her  ? 

She  had  lived  a  Hfe  of  hardships  —  of  great  adventure ;  she  had 
found  accidentally,  in  a  distinguished  young  townsman,  (Mrs.  Fudge 
bought  thirteen  copies  of  the  newspaper  in  wliich  this  mention  occurred,) 
a  friend  and  a  relative ;  she  discovered  through  him  traces  of  her 
mother's  family  ;  she  found  her  ties  upon  society  multiplied  ;  she  had 
come  to  claim  and  to  enjoy  her  own. 

Mr.  (luiD,  indeed,  was  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  the  new  claim  was  brought  forward.  Upon  careful  examination, 
he  found  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  proof  of  his  having  married 
his  own  wife !  It  is  always  an  awkward  thing  to  bo  driven  to  the 
search  of  such  proof;  it  is  still  more  awkward  —  not  to  find  it. 

The  papers  of  the  Countess  were  certainly  of  a  strong  character ; 
there  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  her  parent,  if  not  the  widow 
of  the  unfortunate  elder  branch  of  the  Bodgers,  was  certainly  very 
intimately  allied  with  that  widow.  The  Countess,  moreover,  was  pos- 
sessed of  abundance  of  tender  letters,  from  the  Monsieur  de  Guerlin, 
who  had  subsequently  married  the  widow,  in  which  that  kind-hearted 
gentleman  speaks  pathetically  of  the  lasting  afiection  he  entertains  for 
her  mother,  and  of  his  firm  determination  to  regard  her  child  as  his  own. 

In  short,  it  is  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  vigorous  adviser  of  the 
Countess,  that  the  late  Mrs.  Qium  was  nothing  more  than  the  daughter 
of  the  nurse  oifenimede  cJiambre  of  the  proper  Bodgers  widow ;  who, 
in  virtue  of  tlus  connection,  became  possessed  of  the  family  secrets, 
letters,  etc.,  and  finally  assumed  the  name  of  her  lady-patroness. 

This  representation  was  so  well  based  as  to  occasion,  as  I  have 
already  said,  infinite  annoyance  to  Mr.  Q^um :  and  even  if  the  Guerlin 
claim  did  not  prove  altogether  sound,  it  certainly  appeared  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  of  Mr.  Brazitt  to  possess  sufficient  force  and  plausibility  to 
warrant  prosecution  ;  and  to  insure  the  levy  of  some  round  sum,  in  way 
of  compromise,  from  the  timorous  defendant. 

Mr.  duiD,  however,  was  not  idle.  His  son's  character  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  was  at  stake  ;  there  were  hints  of  his  having  been  already 
black-balled  in  an  up-town  club,  by  reason  of  the  low  and  disagreeable 
suspicions  cast  upon  his  parentage.  Mr.  CIuid  senior  had  a  friend  in 
Paris,  who  has  already  been  once  or  twice  brought  to  notice  I  allude 
to  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  father  of  Miss  Jenkins,  who  had  carried  his  fortune 
and  his  daughter  to  the  French  capital,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  an 
agreeable  social  eminence.  A  full  purse,  a  pretty  daughter,  frequent 
suppers,  with  a  passable  knowledge  of  French,  are,  I  am  told,  pretty 
sure  to  secure  the  companionship  of  a  considerable  bevy  of  middle-aged 
Parisian  gentlemen,  well-informed,  single,  and  *  distinguished.' 

To  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Q^uid  made  apphcation ;  setting  forth  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  position ;  directing  him  to  the  projper  quarter  to  secure 
evidences  of  his  marriage,  to  be  forwarded  per  mail ;  and  begging  him 
farther  to  give  such  information  as  could  be  relied  upon  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  history  of  a  certain  Countess  de  Guerlin,  one  time  of 
the  Rue  de  Holder,  and  more  recently  embarked  with  Mr.  Washington 
Fudge,  at  the  port  of  Havre,  en  rotUe  for  New-York. 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  precautionary  measure  of  Mr.  dum.  He  feels 
that  the  question  of  parentage  of  stray  European  ladies  at  the  German 
spas  and  elsewhere  is  a  very  delicate  one,  not  susceptible  always  of 
legal  tracery.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  not  scrupulous  on  those  points. 
Events  might  show  that  he  was  less  so  than  a  cautious  man  should  be. 
To  tell  truth,  he  did  not  feel  positive  assurance  that  his  wife  may  have 
been  altogether  what  she  pretended  to  be.  The  Gueblin  afiair,  unex- 
l)ected  as  it  was,  might  prove  a  very  awkward  one. 

In  such  event,  his  hope  lay  in  Adolphe.  He  therefore  spurred  on 
his  son  to  increased  vigilance.  He  begged  him  to  make  a  *  dashing 
campaign.'  He  took  a  romantic  interest  in  his  excursions  and  in  his 
reports.  He  even  ventured  into  a  visit  of  reconnaissance  on  his  own 
part  to  the  quiet  village  of  Newtown.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
agreeable  and  conciliating  manners  of  the  old  lady,  Mrs.  Fleming,  who 
put  on  her  best  cap  to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  She  talked 
of  Adolphe  with  a  motherly  affection,  and  dropped  hints  about  the 
attachment  of  the  young  people,  in  a  way  that  quite  charmed  and  satis- 
fied Mr.  Q,uiD.  Even  Kitty  herself,  mindful  perhaps  only  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  kind  in  extending  to  them  a  home,  was  full  of  her 
little  tokens  of  respect  and  gratitude,  and  to  the  chance  inuendoes  of 
the  admiring  father,  she  lent  such  pretty  and  easy-coming  blushes  as 
fairly  captivated  the  old  man. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  satisfied,  in  her  own  mind,  that  he  had  come  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  ask  the  hand  of  Kitty  for  Adolphe  ;  and  she 
had  an  answer  prepared  —  arranged  in  her  mind  since  the  time  she 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Mr.  Clum  through  the  curtains  of  her  cham- 
ber-window. And  Kitty,  in  virtue  of  her  mother's  winks  and  smiles, 
had  a  fear  that  the  affair  of  Adolphe  might  become  very  soon  one  of 
serious  question  and  answer :  but  she,  even  yet,  blush  as  she  might,  had 
no  answer  ready. 

Howbeit,  the  old  gentleman  was  in  capital  humor  (as  he  had  abun- 
dant reason  to  be)  with  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  The  chances  of 
Adolphus  appeared  good.  It  seemed  plain  that  the  property  in  any 
event  would  revert  to  the  Q^uid  name ;  and  even  supposing  his  own 
possession  established,  in  opposition  to  the  Gueblin  claim,  the  most 
rpraceful  gift  that  he  could  confer  upon  his  pretty  daughter-in-law  would 
be  (he  thought)  her  own  rights.  He  even  allowed  himself,  in  a  cheerful 
vein,  to  paint  the  delicate  and  fatherly  manner  in  which  he  would  per- 
form that  service ;  the  blushes  of  the  bride,  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  his 
^n,  the  admiration  of  society,  and  the  confusion  of  both  Bldimeb  and 
the  Countess.  Not  for  many  days — I  might  even  say  weeks — had 
there  passed  a  happier  body  down  through  the  walk  which  is  skirted 
with  hollyhock  blossoms  all  the  way  from  the  Bodgebs'  door  to  the  gate, 
than  passed  that  day  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Q^uid  senior. 

But  it  occurred  to  this  gentleman,  when  the  gate  was  closed  upon 
liim,  and  his  pleasant  imaginative  burst  had  subsided,  that  to  secure 
this  pleasant  diversion  of  &e  Bodgebs  property,  to  the  pretty  prospect- 
ive bride  of  Adolphus,  it  would  be  essential  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  preservation  and  the  proving  of  the  will,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Blimmeb.     Heretofore  indeed,  up  to  the  date  when  the  Gueblin 
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first  made  her  appearance,  and  before  he  had  gained  his  present  satisfied 
state  of  feeling  in  respect  to  the  gallant  advances  of  Adolfhus,  he  had 
looked  upon  the  paper  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Blimmeb  ivith  an  eril 
oye.  At  present,  however,  he  felt  a  peculiar  regard  for  that  document. 
He  was  anxious  to  arrange  preliminaries  by  which  it  might  be  grace- 
fully and  naturally  brought  into  notice. 

With  this  view,  he  determined  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  at  the  office  of  * 
Mr.  BiviNs  the  attorney. 


CnArTER  THIRTT-rOURTH. 
MR.      BIVINS      MAKl::s      A      DISCOVBHT. 

Tins  chapter  deals  with  such  a  variety  of  circamstances,  that  I  can  find  no  proper 
motto  to  set  before  it.  Author's  Apolooy. 

What  could  Mrs.  Dtke  mean,  by  saying  that  *  the  Q^uros  had  no 
right  to  the  property,  and  she  could  prove  it  ?  *  Good  Mrs.  Fleming 
wondered ;  wondered  very  much ;  wondered  so  much,  that  on  a  certain 
morning,  when  Kitty  was  busy  with  her  buzzing  choir,  she  slipped  on 
her  black  widow's  bonnet,  set  off  with  crimped  tabs,  and  sallied  across  to 
the  office  of  'Squire  Bivins,  for  the  sake  of  informing  him,  confiden- 
tially, of  her  wonder  as  to  what  Mrs.  Dyke  could  mean. 

Mr.  Bivins,  in  confidence,  wondered  too. 

Mrs.  Fleminq  wondered  tahat  Mr.  Bivms  wondered  at  ? 

Mr.  Bivins  wondered  what  Mrs.  Dyke  could  mean. 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Fleming  wondered  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  f 

Mr.  Bivins  wondered  too. 

Mrs.  FLEmNG  then  wanted  to  know  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
thing  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Bivins  thought  there  migJU  be. 

'Squire  Bivins  has  the  reputation,  among  the  people  of  Newtown,  of 
being  *a8  smart  as  a  steel-trap.'  He  certainly  is  keen;  and  even 
though  he  had  a  less  keen  pair  of  eyes,  his  sharp  daughter  MEmTABEL 
would  not  have  failed  to  inform  him  of  what  was  going  on  between 
the  little  school-mistress  of  the  old  Bodgers  house,  and  the  dashing 
.\j)OLPHUS  Q^um. 

This  matter  has  not  a  little  surprised  the  'Squire  ;  he  has  reflected 
upon  it  profoundly :  his  demand  upon  the  village  stock  of  Virginia  twist 
has  been  unprecedented.  He  does  not  rightly  know  how  to  reconcile 
the  earnest  iiddresses  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  poor  girl,  (MEmTABEL 
says  far  firom  pretty,)  with  the  indiHerence  he  had  manifested  on  their 
first  interview. 

He  associates  with  it  all,  Blimmer's  earnest  inquiries,  and  Blimme&'s 
negotiations  with  the  ftuiDS.  Mrs.  Fleming's  motherly  anxiety  about 
the  GLvw  right  of  succession  is  a  new  phase  ;  and  the  reported  observa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Dyke  has  its  weight.  Mr.  Bivms  pats  his  wig  very  often. 
He  gives  his  pantaloons  the  usual  toilet-hitch,  (notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Fleming,)  with  nervous  frequency. 

He  derives  from  that  lady,  in  a  cautious  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mrs.  Dyke  had  given  expression  to  her 
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opinion.  He  suggests,  from  his  own  experienoe,  that  the  allegation  may 
have  heen  only  an  amiable  womanly  fiction,  brought  forward  for  the 
sake  of  mortifying  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Fleming.  '  Mrs.  FLEinNO,  however, 
indignantly  repels  that  idea,  and  will  not  allow  that  Mrs.  Dyke  is 
capable  of  m^ing  a  fiction. 

*  Mortify  my  pride,  indeed ! '  said  Mrs.  Flemcvg,  straightening  herself 
in  the  ofiice-chair. 

*  You  think,  then,  she  must  be  truthful  ?  *  pursued  Bivms. 
*Not  in  the  least,  Sir !  *  said  Mrs.  Fleming,  with  a  little  temper. 

*  Pray,  madam,  what  do  you  think,  then  ?  *  urged  the  *Squire,  toying 
with  a  bit  of  twist  upon  the  table. 

*  I  think,*  said  Mrs.  Fleming,  with  a  womanly  sort  of  logic,  *  that 
she  is  insulting,  and  that  she  knows  more,  perhaps,  than  she  pretends 
to ;  and  that  she  has  no  business  in  the  house  at  all ;  and  that  if  Q^uin 
has  n't  a  right  to  the  property,  who  has  ?  and  that  it  is  no  business  of 
hers,  and  that  if  she  knows  any  thing,  she  should  be  made  to  tell  it ; 
and  that  it 's  all  false  from  beginning  to  end.' 

Mr.  Bivms  patted  his  wig,  mildly. 

He  pacified  Mrs.  Fleming  by  promising  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Dyke,  and  to  make  a  searching  inquiry :  at  the  same  time  he  recom- 
mended to  the  old  lady  strict  secrcsy. 

The  logical  powers  of  Mrs.  Dyke  were  of  much  the  same  standard 
with  those  of  Mrs.  Fleming.  By  dint  of  art,  however,  and  amiable 
allusion  to  Mrs.  Dyke's  great  respectability  of  character,  Mr.  Bivms 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  an  important  fact  or  two,  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  housekeeper's  explosive  declaration.  It  appeared  that  the 
old  lady,  in  her  household  duties,  had  fallen  upon  a  certain  leather-bound 
memorandum-book  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  only  partly  filled  up  with 
pencil-writing,  and  which  she  had  determined  to  convert  to  her  own 
private  uses.  In  fumbling  over  the  leaves  of  the  note-book,  Mrs.  Dyke 
had  only  recently  come  upon  one  or  two  stray  items,  which  her  quarrel 
with  Mrs.  Fleming  had  converted  into  thunder  against  the  CIuids. 

The  book  was  produced  before  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  Mr.  Bivms. 
The  first  entry  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Dyke  was  this : 
'  Sign  my  will,  have  it  witnessed.'  At  the  end  of  this  was  a  little  cross 
ill  pencil,  signifying  in  the  'Squire's  fashion,  as  the  previous  pages 
showed,  that  the  thing  was  done. 

Some  leaves  farther  on,  and  indeed  very  near  the  end  of  the  book, 
was  the  following  entry : 

'  Mem.  :  To  ask  the  'Squire  if  one  vntness  to  a  teill  is  enough :  if 
not — get  another.^ 

There  was  no  pencil-cross  after  this. 

Mr.  BrviNs  thought  Mrs.  Dyke  had  been  hasty  in  her  conclusions. 
Mrs.  Dyke  thought  perhaps  she  might  have  been ;  but  *  she  did  n't  like 
folks  to  be  uppi^,  as  if  they  were  better  than  every  body  else ;  and  for 
her  own  part,  she  had  no  doubt  that  the  'Squire  did  made  a  will,  and 
a  good  one  ;  and  that  Mr.  Q,uro  was  n't  once  thought  of,  from  begimung 
to  end.' 

Mr.  Bivms  guessed  it  might  be  so,  but  could  n't  say.  He  recom- 
mended prudence  to  Mrs.  Dyke,  and  slipped  the  memorandum-book  of 
the  'Squire  in  his  pocket. 
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He  had  the  memorandum-book  in  his  pocket  when  Mr.  GIuid  did  him 
the  honor  of  calling  at  his  office. 

Mr.  BiviNS  received  his  visitor  with  even  more  than  his  usual  courtesy. 
He  took  occasion  to  express  his  regret  that  the  afiair  of  the  Bodoers 
estate  had  been  somewhat  disturbed,  and  that  a  new  claimant  should 
have  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  foreign  lady.  He  hoped  things  were 
getting  on  passably  well. 

Mr.  ftuiD  said  they  were ;  and  sneered  at  the  Countess  as  an  impostor 
who  might  deceive  such  people  as  the  Fudges  and  Brazitt  ;  *  but,'  pur- 
sued he,  *  men  Hke  you  and  I,  Mr.  Bivins,  who  have  seen  the  world, 
are  not  so  easily  taken  in.' 

*  No,  to  be  sure  not,'  said  Bivins,  giving  a  side  cast  of  his  eye  to  the 
corner,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  some  body  with  whom  he  might 
exchange  a  quiet  wink. 

*  By  the  way,'  said  Mr.  ftuiD,  *  if  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Bivins. 
you  spoke  on  one  occasion  to  my  son  about  having,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
drawn  up  a  will  for  the  late  Bodgers.' 

*  I  did,'  said  the  attorney. 

*  Which  was  not  executed  ?  ' 

*  Which  was  not  executed  —  at  the  time.' 
*0h!' 

'  Just  so  I '  said  Mr.  Bivins  in  a  confirmatory  manner,  and  with  an 
air  of  attention. 

*And,  Mr.  Bivins,'  pursued  his  visitor,  *  might  I  —  ask  if  you  hear 
any  thing  more  of  that  will  ? ' 

*  Occasionally,'  said  Mr.  Bivins,  eyeing  keenly  his  visitor, 

*  You  think,  perhaps,  it  is  in  existence  ? '  said  ftuiD. 

*  I  should  n't  greatly  wonder  if  it  was,'  returned  the  attorney,  speak- 
ing in  a  very  slow  and  measured  tone. 

*  In  favor  of  Miss  Fleming,  I  believe  ? ' 

*  In  favor  of  Kitty  Fleming,'  said  Bivins. 

*  Mr.  Bivins,'  said  the  visitor,  with  an  air  of  self-denying  resignation, 
*  I  feel  an  interest  in  that  will.' 

*  Just  so,'  said  the  attorney,  "with  an  altogether  incautious  wink. 

*  You  perhaps  mistake  me.  Sir,'  said  Q,uid  ;  *  I  am  anxious,  if  the  will 
exists,  that  it  should  be  made  known  and  proved.  I  might,  it  is  true 
be  a  large  loser  ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  controvert  what  may  have 
been  the  wishes  of  the  late  Mr.  Bodgers.  'Fiat  justitia,  mat  ccdvm, 
is  a  motto  with  which  perhaps  you,  Mr.  Bivins,  as  a  legal  man,  are 
famiUar.' 

Mr.  Bivms  said  he  was,  and  gave  the  old  sympathetic  glance  to  the 
office-comer. 

*  1  should  be  happy,'  continued  the  visitor,  *  to  do  all  in  my  power  for 
the  recovery  of  this  will,  if  it  exists ;  and  must  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Bivins, 
to  act  with  the  same  purpose.* 

Mr.  Bivins  said  he  would ;  and  ventured  to  ask,  in  a  somewhat  sly 
way,  if  by  chance  he,  Mr.  Q,uid,  had  ever  possibly  heard  any  mention 
of  such  an  instrument  in  other  quarters  ? 

Mr.  duiD  replied  (with  a  little  confusion,  it  is  true)  that  he  had.  A 
third  party  had  on  one  occasion  spoken  of  it ;  indeed,  had  given  him 
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reason  to  believe  that  he  had  fallen  upon  some  traces  of  it.  He  should 
lose  no  time  in  pursuing  the  inquiries ;  and  if  he  -should  succeed  in  dis- 
covering it,  he  would  take  great  pleasure  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  BiviNS,  as  a  magistrate,  and  administrator  upon  the  estate.  He 
would  thus  satisfy,  he  said,  his  sense  of  justice,  beside  doing  a  favor  to 
a  very  charming  young  lady. 

Mr.  duiD  took  farther  occasion  to  suggest  an  inquiry,  as  to  whether 
he  might  hope  for  the  reimbursement  of  such  sums  as  had  been  neces- 
sarily expended  by  him  in  the  defence  against  foreign  claim,  in  case  the 
will  should  be  brought  to  light  through  his  efibrts  ? 

Mr.  BiviNS  was  not  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, but  he  thought  the  gentleman  might  safely  rely  upon  the  generosity 
of  Miss  Fleming. 

The  two  gentleman  took  leave  of  each  other  in  a  highly  amiable 
manner. 

*Squire  BrviNS  being  alone,  replaced  himself  in  his  comer  office-chair, 
elevated  his  left  foot  upon  the  right  knee,  (a  favorite  position  of  the 
'Squire's,)  threw  his  head  back  upon  the  top  of  the  chair,  (in  a  way  not 
to  derange  his  wig,)  and  indulged  in  a  low,  humorsome,  cackling  kind 
of  laugh,  expressive  of  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  inteUigence. 
He  felt  that  he  had  probed  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  His  reflections 
were  somewhat  of  this  cast : 

*  CluiD  is  growing  shy  of  the  Gubrlin,  but  thinks  her  an  impostor, 
which  is  all  very  well.  He  has  a  strong  liking  for  the  Bodgers  pro- 
perty :  if  the  Guerlin  should  succeed,  the  testament  will  upset  her 
claim,  and  Kitty  Fleming  will  become  the  lucky  holder  of  the  estate, 
fturo,  therefore,  sets  on  his  dashing  son  to  make  a  capture  of  Miss 
Kitty,  and  meantime  keeps  the  will  of  Mr.  Bodgers  in  his  oicn 
pocket.'' 

How  far  'Squire  Bivins  was  right,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself.  It  is  certain  that  he  is  fully  possessed  of  this  view  of  the 
case ;  and  he  forms  his  plans  accordingly.  Mrs.  Fleming,  he  thinks, 
should  be  advised  of  the  mercenary  nature  of  Mr.  (Iuid's  attentions ; 
and  he  very  safely  trusts  to  the  zeal  of  Mehitabel  to  make  the  same 
thing  known  to  Miss  Kitty. 

This  accomplished,  he  trusts  to  the  agency  of  the  law  to  compel  Mr. 
Qmid  to  produce  before  Probate  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Bodgers. 
Great  caution,  however,  he  foresees,  will  be  necessary  in  effecting  this 
]  atter  movement.     Too  great  eagerness  might  lead  to  a  destruction  of 
the  papers. 

And  if  Mr.  Bivins  had  been  as  penetrating  in  matters  afiecting  female 
pride,  as  in  the  wiles  of  a  bankrupt  claimant  of  a  large  estate,  ho 
would  have  foreseen  great  difficulty  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Fle- 
mings themselves. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Fleming  resented  indignantly  the  kind  intimation  of  the 
'Squire,  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  younger  duiD.  She  knew  what 
a  young  man's  attentions  were  ;  she  could  see  whether  they  were  ear- 
nest or  not ;  she  wanted  no  instructions  about  her  daughter.  Did  Mr. 
Bivins  pretend  to  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  to  attract  a  young 
man  about  Kittyj  except  her  chance  of  getting  a  fortune  ?     It  might 
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be  so  with  other  people's  daughters,  but  she  thanked  her  stars  that  it 
was  not  so  with  hers  I 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  write  down  what  'Squire  Bivims  said ; 
but  he  did  say  it :  he  said,  *  D  —  n  it !  * 

As  for  Miss  Kitty,  the  next  Sunday,  after  service,  she  winced  fearfully 
under  the  sharp  tongue  of  Mehitabel,  and  retaining  her  composure 
only  long  enough  to  thank  that  maiden  lady  for  her  amiable  expression 
of  interest,  and  to  make  her  escape,  she  fell  afterward  into  a  fit  of  tears, 
which,  like  the  good  daughter  that  she  was,  she  hid  in  the  solitude  of 
lier  own  chamber. 

As  for  the  influence  of  Miss  Bivins'  communication,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  any  better  than  that  of  the  'Squire's  to  Mrs.  Fleming.  Kitty 
grew,  indeed,  into  a  sudden  charity  for  the  gay-hearted  Adolphe  ;  as  if 
iiome  such  amiable  interest  were  needed  to  protect  him  from  the  fearful 
gossip  of  the  village.  And  when  he  made  his  next  visit  to  Newtown, 
[  do  believe  that  the  sympathies  of  both  mother  and  daughter  made  his 
chances  look  far  sunnier  than  they  had  ever  looked  before.  Nor  would 
it  greatly  surprise  me  if  my  cousin  Kitty  should  have  an  answer  ready, 
whenever  the  gallant  Adolphus  is  disposed  to  press  his  inquiries. 

When  a  yoimg  girl  assumes  the  defence  of  a  suitor  against  the  tongue 
of  scandal,  it  is  my  opinion  that  she  is  unconsciously  weakening  her 
own  defences. 

Mr.  BrvTNs'  strategy  has  failed  in  one  direction  ;  we  shall  presently 
see  if  it  succeeds  in  the  other. 


TO  P    A     N     :;     !     R 


Ob  I  m J  heart  is  fbll  of  sadness, 
And  my  soul  is  fall  of  woe ; 

For  they  Ve  fled  away  with  Pa>*:(Ii. 
Where  I  can  never  go : 

For  they  Ve  ta'en  away  my  Fanxik, 
And  left  me  nanght  bat  woe. 


Oh !  I  woald  I  were  a  zephyr 
From  the  soft  and  sonny  south, 

I  woald  play  among  her  tresAcs, 
And  linger  round  ner  month : 

I  would  lore  to  lift  her  tressots 
And  kiss  her  merry  mouth. 


I  would  breathe  upon  her  forehead. 

I  would  whisper  in  her  ear ; 
I  would  flu  her  throbbing  temples, 

And  dry  the  scorching  tear: 
I  would  cool  her  throbbing  temples. 

And  dry  the  fidthfUl  tear. 


For  I  know  the  love  she  bears  me. 
And  I  know  she  weeps  for  me ; 

And  I  know  she  'd  fly  to  meet  me. 
Were  she  but  Cairly  free ; 

Like  the  soft  and  soothing  zephyr, 
Were  FAinnx  only  flrec. 
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MY        RUSTIC         FRIEND 


I  iiAVB  a  farmer-friend,  whose  virtues  pure, 
Unconscioua,  have  become  my  cjmosuro ; 
"Whose  love,  above  the  love  of  other  men. 
My  high  ambition  and  reward  hath  been. 

II. 

Where  willows  bend  above  the  quiet  stream, 
Sharing  with  sun  alternate  shade  and  beam. 
His  walk  was  wont  to  bo ;  there,  hour  on  hour, 
'  Sweet  Silence  'guiled  him  with  her  pensive  power.' 

III. 

Nor  there  alone  the  willing  grasses  shed 
Tlieir  morning  tears  beneath  his  early  tread : 
On  slopes  of  green,  in  meads  and  cowslip-feilfl, 
lie  heard  fond  welcomes  from  tlie  pasturc-bella. 

ir. 

As,  sailing  unto  Indies  fi^equently. 

The  pilot  knows  the  currents  of  the  sea. 

So  knew  ho  all  the  choicest  nooks,  and  where 

To  sun  himself  at  noon,  in  balmiest  air. 

▼. 

His  home  a  cottago  white,  and  neat,  and  small, 
In  forest  grand,  of  oak  and  maple  tall ; 
Yet  there  it  was,  his  nature  best  to  please, 
That  he  might  dwell,  like  birds,  amid  the  trees. 

VL 

Sweet  soul  I  may  every  bud  and  leaf  of  Spring 
Thrill  out  for  thee  a  Joy  on  perfumed  wing ; 
And  with  each  sere  and  Autunm  leaf  be  shed 
A  gorgeous  blessing  on  the  poet's  head ! 

VIL 

lie  sat,  serene  an^  pure,  at  Nature's  feut, 
As  child  sits  at  its  mother's  —  posture  sweet ; 
And,  looking  fondly  up  with  faith  and  love, 
Compels  approval  from  the  I^'ye  above. 

Till. 

True  was  his  heart,  and  faithful  to  the  Right; 
His  faith  was  ardent,  and  his  hope  was  bright; 
Ho  loved  the  skies  above  and  earth  he  trod; 
His  Mother  Nature,  and  his  Father,  God. 

IK. 

Wouldst  see  his  riches?  —  for  they  're  all  untold  — 
(io,  ask  of  him  his  gems  and  heaps  of  gold: 
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IIo  points  you,  smiling,  to  his  garden-bowers — 
*  Yes  I  yes  I  thank  Hm,  I  'm  rich !  —  I  'm  rich  in  flowers ! ' 


I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  so  it  seemed. 

Tliat  lavish  Heaven  on  his  young  soul  gleamed ; 

A  sun-rise  of  true  poetry;  so  high 

On  Fancy's  plume  his  mind  was  wont  to  fly. 

XL 

Seer-like,  with  eye  of  fire,  would  he  upstart, 
And  ftx)m  dull  earth  and  sense  dwell  long  apart ; 
Till  some  bird's  note,  sudden  and  clear,  woidd  rise, 
Or  leaf  would  fall,  and  snatch  him  from  the  skies. 

XII. 

To  him  no  gifl  of  utterance  was  given : 
Ho  saw,  but  sang  not  of  the  opened  heaven : 
Himself  a  poem,  filled  with  thought  sublime, 
His  days  were  verses,  and  his  actions  rhyme. 

•  xin. 

Yet  deem  him  not  ideal  and  of  air: 
He  lives ;  and  under  his  strong  hand  and  care, 
(lay  fields  of  golden  grain  and  ripened  com 
Await  the  sickle's  edge  on  harvest  morn. 

XIV. 

The  song  of  larks,  out-warbled  from  the  blue, 
The  blast  of  barn-yard  warder,  tried  and  true, 
The  bleat  of  lamb,  far-wandered  on  the  hill, 
The  rush  of  waters  at  the  great- wheeled  mill : 

XV. 

These,  and  all  music  of  the  morning  hour. 
Filled  his  rapt  soul  with  deep  poetic  power ; 
But  none  the  less  they  summoned  him  away, 
The  breakfast  o'er,  to  labors  of  the  day. 

XVI. 

God  never  was  forgot    The  evening  prayer 
Of  wife  and  blue-eyed  child  ascended  there : 
Sweet  Sabbaths  saw  a  gentle  trifln,  betimes, 
Obey  the  summons  of  the  village-chimes. 

xvu. 

And  in  all  seasons  of  the  day  and  night. 
He  saw  his  Gk>D,  and  *  worshipped  him  aright/ 
True  poet-souls  have  vision  penetrant. 
And  see  a  Qgd  in  all  thmgs  militant. 

XVIIL 

Such  is  my  farmor-fHend;  whoso  soul  so  pure. 
Unconscious  has  become  my  cynosure ; 
Whose  love,  above  the  love  oi  other  men, 
My  high  ambition  and  reward  hath  been. 
Piiuhurgk,  Mai/,  ^^54. 
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LAUGHTER. 

Before  setting  sail  upon  a  serious  dissertation  concerning  so  mirth- 
ful a  subject,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  ballast  our  bark  with  a  defi- 
nition, so  that  amid  the  cross-winds  which  may  blow  over  our  mind 
we  may  have  that  which  shall  impart  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  to 
our  vessel,  and  thus  enable  us  to  steer  clear  of  all  digression,  and  to 
reach  our  haven,  though  drenched  and  battered  by  the  voyage,  yet  not 
altogether  a  caput  mortuum. 

But  now  the  task  we  have  set  before  us  assumes  a  magnitude. 
Laughter  being  (in  one  sense)  a  child  of  wit  is,  by  a  natural  consequence 
of  its  paternity,  next  to  indefinable.  But  do  not  therefore,  dear  reader, 
give  vent  to  any  risible  emotions  which  our  undertaking  may  excite, 
and  anticipate  us  in  our  humble  efibrt  to  enlighten  you ;  but  be  sober, 
discreet,  and  let  us  believe  that,  though  our  subject  is  the  commonest 
occurrence  of  daily  life,  you  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  it. 

Our  lexicographers,  with  their  usual  perspicuity,  have  with  a  round 
of  words  disposed  of  it.  Walker  defines  Laughter,  *  Convulsive  merri- 
ment :  an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  joy.'  Webster  calls  it  *An 
expression  of  mirth  peculiar  to  man,  consisting  in  a  peculiar  noise  and 
configuration  of  the  features,  with  a  shaking  of  the  sides  and  expulsion 
of  the  breath.*  According  to  an  old  author  it  is  'An  abundance  of 
pleasant  vapors  which  break  from  the  heart  and  tickle  the  midrifi*,  by 
which  titillation  the  sense  being  moved  and  arteries  distended  or  pulled, 
the  spirits  from  thence  move  and  pass  the  sides,  veins,  countenance, 
eyes  ; '  an  elucidation  which  modem  physiologists  would  probably  not 
much  afiect.  Laughter,  according  to  Steele,  is  '  a  vent  oi  any  sudden 
joy  which  strikes  upon  the  mind  ;  which,  being  too  volatile  and  strong, 
breaks  out  in  this  tremor  of  the  voice.'  He  sdso  calls  it  *  The  visible 
symptom  of  inward  satisfaction.'  However,  the  gravest  authority 
which  we  have  upon  this  laughable  matter  is  undoubtedly  Hobbes.  He 
says,  '  The  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  eminence  in  ourselves,  by  com- 
parison with  the  infirmities  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  ;  for 
men  laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly 
to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any  present  dishonor.' 
Addison  has  pinned  his  faith  upon  this  last  definition,  while  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,'  has  entirely  overthrown  it,  but  without 
being  able  to  advance  a  better.  For  our  own  part  we  give  credit  to  all 
of  the  foregoing,  as  each  one  in  its  turn  defining  a  species  of  laughter, 
but  all  failing  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  subject.  One  objection 
which  we  would  advance,  among  others,  is  that  they  do  not  sufficiently 
recognize  the  power  of  laughter.  By  laughter  is  not  alone  meant  that 
hilarious  cachinnation  which  bursts  upon  the  ears,  but  also  that  tickling 
of  the  midriff,  and  that  trembling  of  the  air  in  the  throat  which  the 
person  moved  by  genuine  laughter  may  vainly  endeavor  to  repress,  and 
may  completely  hide  behind  a  solemn  countenance.  To  restrain  it  is 
like  binding  up  the  winds  in  a  sack.    Nay,  so  great  was  its  power  that 
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the  ancients  erected  temples  to  the  god  of  laughter,  and  propitiated 
tlic  divinity  with  ceremonies  of  jovially  and  mirth;  an  account  of  one 
of  the  festivities  heing  given  hy  Apuleius,  in  his  *  Metamorphoses.'  As 
for  ourself,  we  are  inclined  to  define  laughter  to  he  an  involuntary 
expression  of  gladness  or  mirth  conceived  within  a  person  througli 
sight,  hearing,  or  thought ;  of  something  heing  in  itself  or  by  compari- 
son with  other  things,  either  pleasant,  joyful,  grotesque,  odd,  small, 
mean,  or  ridiculous.  We  venture  this  with  all  modesty,  assuring  our 
reader  that  we  do  not  intend  to  force  him  to  put  faith  in  what  we  have 
said.  Nay,  we  will  be  generous  ;  and  here  we  do  give  him  liberty  to 
cull  from  our  garland  of  definitions  any  flower  he  may  choose  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  we  will  be  bold  enough  to  point  to  our  own,  desiring 
him  to  look  at  its  general  texture,  and  to  place  the  nose  of  his  reason 
in  close  proximity,  that  he  may  inhale  its  perfume  before  deciding 
which  he  will  place  in  his  button-hole. 

Laughter  has,  properly  speaking,  four  degrees,  namely  : 

First.  The  smile. 

Second.  The  grin. 

TmiiD.  The  laugh-proper. 

Fourth.  The  sardonic,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  horse- 
laugh. 

The  smile  may  be  defined,  an  incipient  laugh.  It  is  produced  by 
the  very  slightest  emotion  of  pleasure  or  mirth.  Thus,  two  friends 
meet  in  the  street :  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  loved  and  fami- 
liar features  takes  this  method  of  expressing  itself;  while  strangers 
pass  and  repa"=s  without  that  intercliange.  Some  persons  habitually 
wear  a  smile.  This  arises  from  a  heart  surcharged  ^^4th  pleasant  fan- 
cies. Others  aflect  it.  The  smile  is  the  surname  of  quite  a  family. 
The  difierent  members  are  christened.  Lady  Greeting  Smile  ;  Sir 
Applausive  Smile ;  Don  Defiant  Smile ;  Lord  Contemptuous  Smile ; 
and  Good-Humored  Smile,  Esq.,  Gent. 

Lady  Greeting  is  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  keeps  open  house, 
where  she  is  ever  most  happy  to  entertain  her  friends,  and  her  friends* 
friends.  She  is  a  finely-formed  lady,  with  a  most  winning  countenance, 
engaging  manners,  and  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  and  dresses  in  the  most 
approved  style. 

Sir  Applausive  is  now  old  and  gouty,  very  much  given  to  wliims  and 
caprices,  and  withal  a  little  vain  and  conceited  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  good-intentioned  gentleman.  He  is  more  sought  after  and  courted 
than  any  other  member  of  the  family,  so  much  so  that  he  has  often 
been  known,  afler  being  completely  worn  out  with  entertaining  his 
visitors,  to  compel  his  little  daughter.  Encouraging  Smile,  to  receive 
guests,  and  excuse  his  presence  on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  In  his 
testy  moods,  which  are  not  imfrequent,  he  lias  been  known  to  thrust  out 
of  doors  those  whom  he  had  previously  welcomed.  Still  the  world 
seems  willing  to  overlook  these  iiideucsr^es  on  account  of  his  other 
good  qualities. 

Don  Defiant  is  a  large,  close-knit,  anJ  splendidly-formed  gentleman, 
who  in  the  most  quiet  times  goes  armed  to  the  teeth,  merely  to  gratify 
his  weapon-bearing  and  usin^  pro^xjnsities.     Still,  unless  provoK'cd,  he 
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ii  very  harmless  and  agreeable,  and  is  much  to  be  admixed  for  his  fear- 
lessness of  character  and  independence  of  soul.  We  advise  you,  dear 
readers,  to  cultivate  his  friendship  and  esteem ;  for  he  will  provo  a 
tower  of  strength  to  you  in  dark  and  trying  moments. 

Lord  Contemptuous  Smile  (nicknamed  Sneer)  is  the  scape-grace  of 
the  family,  although  he  has  risen  to  some  distinction  and  acquired  con- 
siderable power.  His  chief  aim  is  to  pull  down  those  placed  above 
him,  and  with  the  aid  of  Envy,  his  inseparable  coadjutor,  he  has  been  quite 
successful.  Especially  when  he  has  prevailed  upon  Detraction  to  afisist 
him,  victory  has  been  certain. 

•  Good-Humored  Smile,  Esq.,  Gent.,  is  a  country  gentleman  enjoying 
a  large  estate.  He  has  a  hearty  welcome  for  every  one,  keeps  horses, 
hounds,  is  fond  of  hunting,  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  makes  thpse 
around  him  happy.  He  believes  there  is  a  bright  side  on  every  thing 
black,  and  imagines  that  he  sees  it.  He  is  an  inveterate  joker,  and  has 
considerable  reputation  as  a  wit  in  the  comitry  about  him. 

The  Smile  family,  taken  together,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Laughter.  Its  influence  also  is 
easily  obtained  by  any  person,  as  the  various  members  of  it  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  displaying  their  wealth  and  power. 

Having  thus  viewed  the  whole  portrait-gallery  of  this  family,  lot 
us  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  which  is 

The  grin.  This,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  denominated  the  broad 
grin.  It  ia  a  smile  deepening  mto  a  laugh-proper  without  sufficient 
cause  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  gives  to  the  wearer  a  silly  look,  plainly 
showing  that  there  exists  no  commensurate  internal  satisfaction.  In 
fact,  let  a  grin  be  closely  scanned,  in  good  earnest,  by  a  person  that 
can  withstand  its  peculiarly  powerful  contagion,  and  he  will  be 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  pain.  The  smile,  adequately  provoked,  has 
like  a  fair  stream  overflown  its  banks,  and  spread  over  a  large  field, 
and  become  a  dead,  shallow  pool.  It  might  have  become  a  laugh  had 
not  its  source  dried  up.  It  carmot  return  into  the  gentle  and  becoming 
smile.  A  grin  it  has  become,  a  grin  it  must  remain.  It  can  be  of  no 
use  to  a  person  unless  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a  fine  set  of  teeth  : 
but  in  such  cases  let  the  wearer  be  wary,  lest  his  effort  be  nothing  more 
than  an  extended  smile,  giving  him  an  air  of  affectation,  which  sits 
with  less  graca  upon  the  visage  than  a  veritable  grin.  This  species  of 
laughter  is  common  to  fops,  boors,  monkies,  hyenas,  and  animals  of  that 
ilk  ;  the  two  latter  being  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  that  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  features. 

Between  the  grin  and  the  laugh-proper  may  be  found  the  Snicker 
and  Giggle.  These  may  be  defined  grins  which,  having  received  some 
new  impulse,  or  which  happily  have  strengthened  themselves  with  a 
new  conceit,  intrude  upon  the  domains  of  Laughter,  and  trick  them- 
selves out  in  a  garb  much  resembling  his  which,  however,  fails  to  con- 
ceal their  pretensions,  since  they  expire  in  attempting  a  garment  that 
operates  on  them  as  a  poisoned  shirt.  They  are  peculiar  to  school-bojs 
and  girls.  Perhaps  the  most  offensive  form  in  which  merriment  expresiicij 
itselt'  is  that  of  the  female  giggle  ;  while  its  most  beautiful  manifesta- 
tion is  in  the  siTiile  of  woman. 
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We  now  come  to  the  laugh ;  the  genuine  hearty  laugh ;  the  property 
of  man  alone  ;  at  once  his  pride  anil  his  darling  —  like  his  speech,  his 
reason,  and  his  tears,  denied  to  all  inferior  forms  of  existence.  What  it 
is,  why  it  is,  whence  it  is,  we  cannot  determine.  It  is  mostly  the  over- 
flowing and  the  music  of  good-nature  ;  the  *  chorus  of  conversation,' 
as  an  essayist  hath  it  —  the  only  physician  which  can  '  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased.'  T  is  a  charm,  a  joy,  a  glory  I  The  more  we  contem- 
plate it  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  its  beneficent  properties.  It 
seizes  upon  our  senses  and  bears  us  onward  with  a  wild  rapture !  Even 
while  attempting  a  grave  discourse  upon  it,  we  are  winging  out  into 
the  regions  of  fancy.  Why  it  is  let  those  learned  in  the  constructioh 
of  that  being  so  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made,  say.  Why  an  inward 
conception  of  pleasure  or  mirth  should  cause  the  midnflT  to  flutter  like 
a  pump- valve,  and  force  firom  our  lungs  the  air  necessary  to  respiration, 
prostrating  us  temporarily  as  completely  as  a  raging  fever,  is  a  marvel 
past  all  finding  out.  Nay,  so  great  a  mjrstery  ha^  laughter  been  to 
the  world,  and  so  highly  ha&  it  been  esteemed,  that  the  ancients 
believed  their  deities  were  possessed  of  this  passion,  and  defined  the 
laughter  of  the  gods  to  be  the  exuberant  energy  in  the  universe,  and 
the  cause  of  the  gladness  of  all  mundane  natures ;  and  this  energy 
being  never  failing,  the  laughter  of  the  gods  was  said  by  Homer  to  be 
unextinguished.  And  as  the  laughter  of  the  old  divinities  conferred 
glory  and  beauty  upon  the  earth,  so  that  of  man  throws  around  his 
fellows  joy  and  happiness.  And  as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face, 
so  among  mortals  laughter  answereth  to  laughter.  It  cannot  spring 
from  a  heart  replete  with  sorrow,  nor  firom  a  conscience  filled  with  bit- 
ter reflections.  The  sick  cannot  laugh.  We  remember,  just  recover- 
ing from  the  prostration  of  a  bilious  fever,  to  have  taken  up  Horace 
Smith'a '  Pic-Nic'  We  had  not  read  but  a  portion  when  it  became 
necessary,  firom  actual  pain,  to  close  the  book ;  our  powers  being  too 
small  to  give  adequate  expression  to  our  mirth.  To  sum  it  all  up,  in  order 
that  a  person  may  enjoy  a  genuine  laugh,  he  must  be  in  good  health, 
free  from  all  cares  and  disquietudes  both  of  mind  and  body,  otherwise 
he  can  only  as  it  were  snufl*  the  savory  smell  of  the  feast. 

The  sardonic  laugh  was  so  denominated  fiK)m  a  belief  that  a  spas- 
modic aflection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  which  gave  it  a  horrible 
appearance  of  laughter,  was  produced  by  eating  the  herba  sardonica, 
a  species  of  ranunculus  that  grows  in  Sardinia.  This  appearance  of 
the  features  often  occurs  in  tetanus,  or  locked-jaw,  and  other  convulsive 
afiections.  The  horse-laugh,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  a  genu- 
ine smile,  grin,  or  laugh-proper,  with  an  aflected  cachinnation  super- 
added, accompanied  with  contortions  of  the  countenance.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  give  every  boisterous  laugh  the  equine  prefix.  This  species  is 
but  little  used,  except  by  men  known  as  blusterers  and  bar-room 
poUticians  ;  by  whom  it  is  used  to  supply  the  place  of  argument,  or  as 
a  mantle  for  discomfiture.  Men  of  education  and  refinement  are  never 
heard  to  give  vent  to  it.  The  reason  of  its  vulgar  appellation  doubtless 
is,  that  in  order  to  give  it  expression  the  mouth  must  be  opened  to  its 
utmost  extent,  so  as  to  display  the  teeth,  throat,  and  palate ;  thus  giv- 
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ing  to  its  pofisessor  very  much  the  look  which  we  might  imagine  a 
horse  would  assume  in  attempting  to  smile. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  and  particular  view  of  the  various  divisions 
of  our  subject,  we  will  now  proceed  to  treat  upon  it  generally. 

The  salutary  and  sanitary  effects  of  laughter  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem have  long  been  proverbial.  It  assists  digestion,  promotes  the  secre- 
tions, expands  the  lungs,  and  stirs  and  hastens  the  lagging  blood.  The 
whole  legion  of  pulmonary  aflections  flee  before  laughter,  as  chaff 
before  the  fan  of  the  husbandman.  Ye  who  pepsin,  pills,  and  oxygen- 
aied-bitters,  and  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  patent-medicines  have 
called  unto  your  aid  ;  who,  having  cast  out  whole  colleges  of  physicians, 
groan  in  unalleviated  anguish — ho  I  all  ye  dyspeptics !  '  throw  physic 
to  the  dogs.'  Laugh  I  laugh !  and  pleasant  days  shall  return,  made 
glorious  with  smoking  dinners ;  and  peaceful  nights,  sweetened  with 
blissful  slumber,  shall  shower  their  blessings  upon  you.  Better  for  you 
is  a  volume  of  the  EInickerbocker  than  seas  of  medicated  liquids,  or 
a  night  at  Burton's  than  continents  of  pills.  Laughter  is  also  a  relief 
against  choking.  However  complete  the  strangulation  may  be,  if  the 
person's  risibiUties  can  be  provoked,  so  forcible  will  be  the  expulsion  of 
breath  that  the  oflending  food  or  other  article  fixed  in  the  throat  will 
be  either  expelled  therefrom,  or  the  suflerer  in  regaining  it  will  be 
compelled  to  swallow  the  cause  of  his  pain.  It  also  gives  strength 
and  tone  to  the  system.  Let  physicians  vaunt  their  specifics  and  quacks 
bawl  their  nostrums  ;  give  us,  as  an  antidote  to  the  ills  the  flesh  is  heir 
to,  laughter,  sweet. and  genuine  laughter ;  laughter  coming  from  the 
heart ;  and  calomel,  jalap,  and  rhubarb,  sarsapariUas,  panaceas,  and 
certain  cures  shall  no  more  enter  into  our  system  to  wage  war  with 
nature  and  her  mysterious  ways  and  convert  us  into  stalking  gallipots. 
To  those  unaccustomed  to  this  prescription,  it  may  at  first  prove  a  nau- 
sea ;  but  rest  assured  perseverance  will  conquer  your  qualms,  custom 
make  it  pleasant,  and  use  repay  you  with  robust  health.  But  laughter, 
beside  being  a  curative,  is  also  a  preventive  ;  and  those  given  to  it  are 
blessed  with  an  exuberant  energy  of  the  bodily  functions,  insomuch 
that  corpulence  is  always  ascribed  to  it,  and  ^  laugh  and  grow  fat '  is  a 
proverb. 

But  far  beyond  and  exceeding  all  this,  it  can 

'  MnnsTBB  to  a  mind  diseatfed ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; ' 

and  as 

'A  swsxT  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart ; ' 

and  therein  is  its  high  office.  Ye  upon  whom  misfortune  lowers  its  hor- 
rid front,  whom  summer-friends  leave  cheerless  in  the  winter  of  the 
soul,  it  is  to  you  that  laughter  is  given,  a  comforter  and  a  blessing. 
Cherish  it.  Look  abroad  through  the  world,  you  shall  find  that  which 
in  your  deepest  afiiiction  shall  bid  you  smile.  Summon  up  your  spirits 
and  smile ;  and,  as  after  the  drop  comes  the  shower,  so  shall  laughter 
come  upon  you  with  healing  in  its  wings.     Laugh,  and  Fortune  shall 
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smile  upon  you  again  ;  again  will  new  and  better  friends  rally  aromid 
you  ;  all  nature  sliall  laugh  with  you,  and  over  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness of  the  future  the  radiant  bow  of  Hope  shall  bend. 

Our  subject  is  also  an  index  of  character.  As  a  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,  so  is  a  man  known  by  his  laugh.  That  of  the  cold  and 
formal  is  cold  and  formal ;  of  the  blusterer,  fierce  and  boisterous ;  of 
the  selfish,  heartless  and  chary  ;  of  the  hypocrite,  hollow;  and  so  on 
tiirough  the  whole  category  of  man.  We  can  trick  ourselves  out  in  no 
plumage  which  shall  hide  or  disguise  our  native  organization,  while 
there  remains  within  us  one  flutter  of  genuine  laughter.  It  strips  us 
of  all  circumspection,  takes  from  us  all  restraint,  levels  all  the  walls 
which  custom  and  the  thousand  things  of  earth  have  built  around  us, 
and  displays  us  to  mankind  in  the  perfect  nudity  of  our  character.  He 
who  will  study  laughter  with  a  view  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  fellows  will  find  himself  in  a  short  time  amply 
repaid  for  his  application,  and  can  rest  assured  that  the  opinions  which 
he  forms  are  free  from  error ;  for  men  abandon  themselves  to  nature 
when  they  surrender  their  minds  up  to  laughter.  We  recollect  to  have 
seen  somewhere  an  illustration  of  various  kinds  of  laughter  after  this 
lashion  :  Ha  I  ha !  is  the  expression  employed  by  gentlemen ;  he !  he  ! 
that  by  women  and  children;  hi!  hi  I  by  the  old;  ho  I  .ho!  by  the 
boorish  and  uncivilized.  The  horse-laugh  might  after  the  same  man- 
ner be  exemplified  byHe-augh!  or  Whaw-haugh.  It  were  possible 
to  proceed  and  illustrate  every  audible  laughter ;  but  as  we  have 
already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  originally  assigned  ourself  we  for- 
bear. The  consonants  made  use  of  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be,  H 
principally,  and  occasionally  K,  Y,  and  "WH. 

Let  us  now  take  a  cursory  glance  at  men  as  afiected  by  laughter. 
They  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

First.  Those  who  laugh  without  cause. 

Second.  Those  who  laugh  without  suflScient  cause. 

Third.  Those  who  do  laugh. 

Fourth.  Those  who  laugh  only  on  good  grounds. 

Fifth.  Those  who  never  laugh. 

Under  the  first  division  wc  may  class  indifTerently  idiots,  lunatics, 
persons  demented,  weak,  and  simple.  Such  having  none  or  but  little 
mind  are  incapable  of  suffering  from  a  temporary  sadness,  much  less 
from  a  settled  sorrow ;  and  being  so  constituted  that  their  greatest  hap- 
piness cannot  exceed  mere  content,  and  that  content  being  theirs,  their 
features  are  always  distorted  by  the  grin. 

Those  who  laugh  without  suSicient  cause  are  perhaps  the  most  nume- 
rous of  all  our  divisions.  They  are  of  those  hearty,  good-natured,  lazy 
folks,  who  *  can't  help  it ; '  who  laugh  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
believe  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  Such  persons  have  a  quick 
perception  of  the  mirthful  and  ridiculous.  Doctor  Johnson  denominated 
t  liem  *  The  Laughers,*  and  said  to  Boswell,  that  a  man  should  pass  a  part 
of  his  time  with  them,  by  which  means  any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular 
about  him  might  be  presented  to  his  mind  and  corrected.  This  remark  of 
the  literary  elcphaJit  suggests  an  idea  here  which,  though  out  of  place, 
we  must  insert :  and  that  is,  as  Socrates  used  the  mirror  for  the  purpose 
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of  improvement  in  moral  culture,  so  a  man  should  use  laughter  for  . 
advancement  in  intellectual  training. 

Of  those  who  do  laugh,  little  need  he  eaid,  except  that  they  form 
that  hand  of  choice' Bpirits  without  whom  the  world  were  little  hetter 
than  a  wilderness.  Whatever  joys  society  afibrds,  whatever  beauties 
nature  presents,  whatever  offerings  genius  hath  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
the  heart,  had  been  unappreciated  and  lost  hut  for  them.  They  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth. 

Those  who  laugh  only  upon  good  grounds  are,  thank  Heaven,  but 
few.  Beware,  reader  mine,  if  thou  shouldst  chance  to  deal  with  them. 
They  are  sly  and  unscrupulous ;  regarding  truth  as  a  cloak  to  lay  off' 
and  put  on  at  pleasure.  When  they  are  moved  to  mirth  they  express 
it  constrainedly,  holding  on  to  their  laugh,  as  it  were,  with  their  teeth. 
You  may  know  such  men  by  their  long,  gaunt  forms,  hollow  cheeks, 
heavy  beard,  wiry  hair,  and  beetling  eye-brows.  Shakspeare  hais  painted 
in  Cassius  one  of  those  persons  : 

'  Seldom  he  srailcs,  nnd  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mored  to  smile  at  any  thing.' 

Those  who  never  laugh  I  Yes,  there  are  such,  ice-bergs  which 
having  broken  from  the  polar  seas  float  down  into  the  warm  and  balmy 
ocean  of  life,  light,  and  rapture  —  lonesome  and  loathsome  forms,  rear- 
ing their  dark  fronts  amid  the  summer  isles,  imloved  and  loving  none. 
By  slightly  changing  the  w(Jtds  of  the  great  master  we  shall  have  their 
character : 

'  The  man  that  hath  no  lavgJtter  in  himself 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  arc  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.' 

But,  thanks  to  a  generous  Providence,  such  persons  are  rarely  found. 
Make  no  compact  with  such  ;  shun  them  as  you  would  a  leper.  The 
king  who  never  smiled  again  after  the  *  Royal  George '  went  down,  died 
of  a  surfeit  on  lampreys ;  and  it  is  of  such  stuff*  these  non-laughers  are 
made.  The  finer  feelings  of  humanity  are  swallowed  up  in  their 
darker  and  baser  passions.  *  Whip  me  such  stoics,  great  Governor  of 
Nature  I ' 

Finally,  laughter  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
blessings.  It  is  the  sun-shine  of  humanity  that  brightens  and  vivifies 
the  pathway  of  life.  Sarah  of  old  said,  *  God  made  me  to  laugh,  so 
that  all  that  h§ar  will  laugh  with  me.*  Yes,  divine  Providence  made 
us  all  to  laugh,  to  cheer  one  another  through  the  troubles  and  adversi- 
ties of  this  world,  and  to  fill  each  others*  hearts  with  gladness  and 
rejoicing.  Let  us  then  one  and  all  cultivate  this  goodly  gift  to  man  ; 
and  so  shall  extend  the  empire  of  peace  and  good-will,  till  warm  hearts 
and  beaming  countenances  shall  gladden  and  illume  the  dreariest  and 
remotest  regions  of  earth. 

We  purpose  at  some  future  time  to  consider  our  subject  more  exten- 
sively ;  intending  to  show  when  and  where  it  is  proper  to  laugh,  at 
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what  we  should  laugh,  how  we  should  laugh,  and  how  and  by  what 
means  laughter  may  be  cultivated  ;  and  also  to  expose  certain  audible 
and  inaudible  expressions  which  have  taken  to  themselves  the  name  of 
laughter  to  merited  contempt  and  ridicule.  If,  in  this  brief  essay,  we 
have  helped  to  while  away  a  few  idle  moments,  and  have  not  impressed 
you  unfavorably  with  our  subject,  then  have  we  not  written  in  vain  ; 
we  are  content. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  join  with  us  in  a  good  round  laugh  —  Ha ! 
Ha  I  Ha !  —  and  so  good-bye.  Cljutde  Halcxo. 


ITASKA         LAKE. 

TUB        80UB0B        OP       TUB        MISSISSIPPI 


Thb  Mississippi  has  its  source  in  Itaska  Lalce,  in  Minnesota,  a  beantiftil  slieet  of  water  about  eigh^ 
miles  in  extent,  and  eleyated  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Mexican  Oulf,  and  distant 
from  it  nearly  three  thousand  miles.  Where  it  issues  firom  the  lake,  the  river  is  sixteen  feet  wide^ 
very  transparent,  with  a  swift  current 

Far  hidden  in  tho  wilderness, 

Itaska  Lake  in  beauty  rests : 
As  if  its  crystal  face  to  bless, 
Old  oaks  around  its  cradle  press, 

And  nod  their  plumy  cresta 
And  when  red  Autumn  stains  the  year, 
In  princely  garments  they  uprear; 
They  droop  above  the  limpid  tide, 
Their  banners  deep  in  scarlet  dyed, 
As  warders  grim  their  vigils  keep. 
To  guard  an  in&nt  monarch's  sleep, 

Some  royal  couch  beside. 

Tho  cone-shaped  cedar,  spire-like  yew, 

And  spectral  hemlock  rise  around, 
And  yearly  by  that  lake  renew 
The  wreatiis  wherewith  their  brows  are  crowned. 
From  tree  to  tree  the  mighty  vines, 

Like  twisting  serpents,  cast  their  fold, 
And  each  in  autumn-time  entwines 

Those  tree-tops  with  a  coil  of  gold. 

Sweet  flowers  of  rarest  hue  and  scent. 
All  round  in  radiant  pomp  are  blent ; 
Down  the  moist  meadow-land, 
Where  through  the  flowery  greensward  creeps  thd  brook, 
Sweet-smelling  blooms  their  odorous  leaves  expand, 

In  every  bowery  nook ; 
The  golden-berried  wax-work  weaves  its  wreath 

Of  verdure ;  and  the  clematis 
Shoots  its  soft  fibres  the  thick  boughs  beneath ; 
And  oft  the  South  -Wind  stoops  to  kiss 
The  modest  snow-drop  in  the  grass. 
O'er  the  dear  stream  the  gaudy  mosses  lean, 

To  see  reflected  in  that  lucid  glass 
Their  velvet  fringes  and  their  festoons  green. 
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And  here,  by  gelid  font  and  icy  pool, 

The  Great  Stream  first  begins  its  way, 
"Where  Otter-tail  its  waters  cool 

Fours  out,  and  Winnepeg  smiles  gay. 
Far  up  that  lone  and  unknown  realm, 

By  thousand  sparkling  lakes  inlaid, 
Few,  save  the  Indian,  guide  the  helm. 

Or  ply  the  flashing  blade.   . 
By  lone  St  Croix  and  Crow- Wing  blue. 

The  hunter's  smoking  camp  is  seen, 
Or  twinkle  of  his  birch  canoe. 

From  isle  to  islet  green. 

Itaska!  o'er  thy  clear  expanse 

The  white  swan  loves  to  lead  her  brood ; 
The  wild-geese'  pinions  o'er  thee  glance ; 

The  wood-duck  haunts  thy  wood ; 
And  oft  at  golden  shut  of  day. 
The  wild  stag,  in  thy  curving  bay. 

Sports  with  the  dappled  roe« 
Or,  plunging  in  thy  crystal  tide, 
Witli  branching  horn,  and  tawny  hide. 
In  pearly  showers  he  scattereth  wide 

Thy  current's  peaceful  flow. 

And  Indian  damsels  there  are  seen ; 

The  Chippeways,  with  fawn-like  tread. 
Who  come  the  juicy  rice  to  glean. 

Or  plums  and  berries  ripe  and  red. 
And  when  the  firosty  winter  blows, 

The  Sioux  maiden  pUes  her  sledge. 
Or  skims  with  snow-shoes  o'er  the  snows. 

Or  hews  her  fagots  from  the  hedge. 

Grand  stream  I  majestic  in  thy  vast  career ! 

I  marvel  much  this  puny  stream 
The  bounding  antelope  might  clear. 

This  lake,  resplendent  as  a  dream, 
Whose  crystal  round  the  eagle's  wing 
Might  circle  in  one  swooping  ring. 
Should  be  thy  source,  the  infant  tide 
From  whence  thy  veins  are  flrst  supplied  I 

Vast  stream  I  with  wonder  I  pursue 

Thy  rolling  tide's  eternal  flow 
From  these  clear  lakes  of  heavenly  blue. 

To  where  the  Mexic  billows  flow. 
Rolling  for  ever!    Through  dark  woods, 

Whose  vaulted  depths  no  step  invades; 
By  craggy  rocks,  wild  solitudes. 

Where  silence  reigns  in  pallid  shades ; 
By  frontier  fort  and  border  town. 
By  squatter's  cabin,  rough  and  brown, 
By  flowering  prairies,  by  the  fires 
That  flash  back  from  the  cities'  spires. 
Until  I  lose  thee  in  the  sullen  roar. 
Where  the  Caribbean  beats  the  yellow  shore. 

Isaac  Maclellah. 
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LETTERS      FROM      POPLAR-HILL. 


LETTKR  EIGUTU. 


Poplar-Hill^  XTovember^  IS— 

Dear  Emily  :  Your  little  note  Harold  brought  me  yesterday.  I  am 
sorry  you  are  going  away  from  home,  and  for  bo  long  a  time.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  bond  of  affection  between  us  may  not  by  this  sepa- 
ration be  weakened.  Although  I  do  not  often  see  you,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  write  and  know  that  I  will  be  appreciated  and  understood :  increased 
distance  between  us  cannot  deprive  me  of  this  enjoyment.  I  dread  the 
long  winter  that  hats  already  begun,  for  I  fear  I  must  lose  Henry,  also. 
He  often  says  he  must  not  waste  his  energies  at  home  ;  but  Poplar-Hill 
is  dearer  to  him  than  he  fancied  :  he  cannot  bear  to  leave  it. 

Did  Harold  tell  you  how  I  treated  him  yesterday  ?  I  was  vexed 
with  myself,  but  I  was  dreadfully  aggravated.  Early  in  the  morning, 
I  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  by  the  window,  looking  over  a  new  book. 
The  shutters  were  only  open  to  admit  a  few  rays  of  light,  and  the  rest 
of  the  room  was  dark  and  cheerless.  After  a  while,  father  came  on 
the  piazza,  and  sat  down  directly  before  the  window.  By-and-by,  I 
heard  steps  too,  and  mother's  voice  in  a  surprised  tone. 

*  What  I  are  you  here  ?  *  she  said  to  him  ;  '  do  n't  you  feel  cold  ? ' 
Father  said  he  did. not ;  the  wind  was  piercing,  but  the  sun  warmed 

him.     *  Won't  you  sit  down  ? '  he  added,  good-naturedly. 

*  I  'm  almost  afraid ;  my  shawl  is  not  very  thick,'  she  returned  ;  then 
I  heard  her  draw  a  chair  beside  him,  and  sit  down. 

They  talked  some  time  on  indifierent  subjects.  I  paid  no  attention, 
for  I  could  not  always  hear  father's  voice,  he  spoke  so  low :  mother's 
was  pitched  higher  than  usual .  The  wind,  plaintively  sobbing  among  the 
trees,  and  the  dry  leaves  pitilessly  pursuing  each  other  across  the  gravel- 
walk,  did  not  drown  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the  road.  We  all 
listened,  with  widely  different  sensations. 

'  Who  is  it  ? '  father  asked. 

*  I  do  n't  know  who  it  is,*  said  mother,  '  he  passed  down  the  river- 
road.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  then  she  added  : 

*  I  thought  it  was  Harold  Monteath ;  he  comes  here  very  often.  Does 
he  intend  to  marry  Bertha  ?  ' 

My  book  dropped  from  my  lap,  and  I  breathlessly  listened. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  my  father  answered  ;  *  Bertha  is  too  young  to  be 
married.' 

*  She  is  over  eighteen,'  said  mother ;  *  she  seems  to  be  very  fond  of 
him.' 

Father  moved  his  chair  uneasily,  and  I  wished  unutterable  things. 
*  I  never  remarked  it,'  he  said ;  *  I  never  thought  she  cared  for  him, 
except  as  Emily's  brother.' 

*  From  appearances,  I  should  think  they  were  to  be  married  imme- 
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diately.  Night  before  last,  he  was  here  until  eleven  o'clock.  You  had 
better  ask  what  his  intentions  are.* 

Father  answered,  but  his  voice  had  fallen  to  a  whisper,  and  I  could 
not  distinguish  his  reply.  I  did  not  care  to  hear  more.  I  laid  down  the 
book,  crossed  the  parlor,  closed  the  door  noiselessly  behind  me.  There 
was  no  one  in  my  room.  I  was  so  thankful.  I  sat  down  and  strove  to 
compose  my  agitated  nerves.  /  had  seemed  to  be  fond  of  Harold  Hon- 
teath !  my  actions  had  expressed  an  affection  for  him !  Oh  !  subtle 
insinuation  !  was  it  true  ?  I  could  recall  many  instances  when  I  had 
evinced  a  friendly  feeling ;  perhaps  conscience  accused  me .  of  deeper 
emotions.  And  my  father  was  to  inquire  his  intentions  I  It  was  too 
much! 

"When  Harold  came  in  the  evening,  I  could  not  meet  him  as  usual. 
I  knew  that  my  manner  was  constrained  and  that  ho  noticed  it.  I 
never  passed  so  uncomfortable  an  evening.  Mother  was  in  the  room, 
sitting  in  one  comer,  and  without  taking  part  in  the  conversation,  list- 
ened, I  thought  scornfully,  to  all  that  was  said. 

Harold  happened  to  speak  of  the  increasing  trade  of  Beverley,  and 
mother  asked  what  business  occupied  him. 

*  I  am  with  Mr.  Langworthy  at  present,'  he  answered.  *  I  was  aware 
of  the  superior  advantages  he  offered  me,  and  could  not  conscientiously 
decline  them.* 

'Ah  I  indeed !  *  said  mother,  '  you  are  studying  law,  then.* 

*  I  have  practised  law  for  the  last  two  years  in  New-York.*  Harold 
said  this  with  a  dignity  I  could  not  but  admire.  Henry  asked  him 
about  Laura  Langworthy,  and  then  followed  a  long  dissertation  upon 
beauty  and  grace,  during  which  mother  rose  and  fastened  the  parlor- 
windows.  Hearing  Harold  speak  very  complimentary  of  Laura,  she 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  marry  her  ?  it  was  time  for  him  to  marry, 
imless  he  intended  to  remain  a  bachelor  all  his  life. 

*  Such  is  not  my  intention,*  said  Harold ;  '  I  am  young  enough  yet.* 

*  We  were  talking  of  Bertha  this  morning,'  said  mother.  *  Mr.  Elli- 
cott  thinks  her  too  young  to  marry ;  what  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Mon- 
teath  ?  ' 

Had  the  floor  opened  to  receive  me  at  that  moment,  I  could  not  have 
been  too  thankful.  I  dared  not  look  up.  Harold*s  answer  came  at 
last :  '  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ellicott.'  Mother  laughed  to  conceal  her  mor- 
tification, and  then  left  us.  Some  time  after,  when  I  met  Harold's 
eyes,  he  was  gazing  at  me  with  an  expression  I  could  not  define.  He 
left  us  earlier  than  usual,  but  he  found  opportunity  to  ask  me  if  I  dia^ 
liked  to  see  him  at  Poplar-Hill.  I  answered  *  No.*  Nevertheless,  I 
hope  he  will  not  come  soon  again.  I  have  told  Henry  what  I  over- 
heard, and  he  assures  me  that  father  shall  not  mention  it  to  Harold. 

Henry  cannot  imagine  why  mother  should  act  so  imkindly.  The 
other  day,  he  came  up-stairs  with  Maggie's  bonnet  and  shawl  in  his 
hand.     '  Maggie,*  said  he, '  do  n't  leave  your  things  in  the  parlor  again.' 

'  Where  did  you  find  them  —  on  the  floor  in  the  hall  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  he  returned,  *  I  saw  mother  throw  them  out  of  the  parlor ; 
has  she  ever  done  it  before  ?  * 

*  Frequently.     I  seldom  leave  any  thing  in  the  parlor,  without  finding 
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it  on  the  hall-floor.     Once  I  found  my  work-basket  standing  in  the 
dust/ 

*  Is  it  possible ! '  exclaimed  Henry  ;  *  why  does  she  act  so,  Bertha  ?  I 
can  see  no  object  that  would  induce  her  to  treat  you  so  unkindly.' 

*  1  understand  it  all.  She  strives  to  make  our  home  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible,  hoping  we  will  leave  it,  and  she  have  undisputed  power 
here.' 

*  But  you  never  trouble  her.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  constantly  giv- 
ing her  a  severe  letting-alone.' 

*  I  strive  not  to  interfere  with  her,  and  wonder  why  I  should  excite 
so  much  uncomfortable  feeling  in  her,  as  she  is  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  father  has  settled  the  estate  on  her.' 

'  He  has ! '  exclaimed  Henry. 

*  Yes,'  1  replied ;  *  I  heard  her  say  so.' 

Henry  wsdked  away  into  the  hall,  back  and  forth  through  the  west 
room.  By-and-by  he  came  back,  kneeled  down  by  my  side,  laid  his 
head  on  my  shoulder.  *  Bertha,  dear,'  he  began  softly,  *  you  will  never 
doubt  my  love  for  you,  no  matter  what  happens.'  His  tone  touched 
me  :  I  folded  my  arms  around  him,  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

He  went  on  :  *  Through  long  absence,  evil  report,  every  thing  that 
can  injure  me,  you  will  remember  that  I  loved  you  and  Maggie  best  in 
the  whole  world  :  that  I  would  do  any  thing  to  make  you  happy.' 

I  was  frightened.     '  Please  do  n't  tadk  to  me  so,  Henry  1 '  I  said. 

*  Come  here,  Maggie,'  he  said  to  her,  not  heeding  me.  She  obeyed, 
and  he  folded  his  other  arm  around  her.  '  There  are  three  of  us  in  the 
wide  world,  more  than  orphans,  were  it  not  for  the  love  we  bear  each 
other.  I  promise  you.  Bertha,  you  and  Maggie,  that  I  will  live  a 
totally  different  life.  I  will  be  a  good  man ;  for  I  am  not  deserving  of 
you.' 

I  could  not  answer :  my  tears  were  falling  fast  on  the  dear  head 
reclining  on  my  breast. 

'  You  will  remember,  Bertha,'  he  continued,  *  that  I  never  had  a 
mother  to  guide  me,  and  if  you  hear  dreadful  things,  you  will  not  love 
me  the  less.' 

I  wept  violently.    Maggie  left  his  side  to  console  me. 

'  You  shall  not  shed  those  tears  for  me,'  said  Henry,  regaining  the 
conscious  manliness  that  had  so  often  sustained  me,  *  I  am  not  worthy 
of  them ;  but  I  must  leave  Poplax-Hill.  I  will  no  longer  spend  my 
eneigies  on  my  own  amusement,  but  will  make  a  home  for  you  and 
Maggie.' 

His  self-possession  calmed  me  ;  we  talked  a  long  time.  His  deter- 
mination was  fixed,  that  he  must  leave  us ;  he  had  no  right  to  stay 
longer.  But  he  has  promised  to  remain  until  I  can  get  his  wardrobe 
in  order,  and  that  will  occupy  a  week  or  more.  He  has  several  times 
found  me  engaged  while  thus  employed,  and  the  dear  boy  has  since  sat 
by  me  while  I  was  engaged,  and  by  his  lively  conversation  diverted  my 
attention.     How  can  I  part  with  mm ! 

I  can  scarcely  foigive  mother  all  that  she  has  done,  and  yet,  those 
well-remembered  words  of  Aunt  Mary  return  reprovingly  to  me.  *  It 
is  strange,'  she  said,  *  that  we  are  so  unwilling  to  forgive  each  other's 
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trespasses.  I  could  forgive  a  friend  any  weakness  to  which  human 
nature  is  suhject.  He  might  place  my  honor,  my  reputation  in  jeopardy, 
yet  I  could  forgive ;  for  I  feel  every  day,  every  hour,  how  hard  it  is  to 
resist  temptation.  How  much  more  unwilling  people  are  to  pardon 
than  our  Heavenly  Father  !  If  a  creature  only  repent,  and  come  to 
Him  in  humility,  he  is  forgiven ;  yet  man,  the  powerless  creation  of  His 
hand,  denies  the  same  to  his  feUow-man.  His  feelings  are  grieved,  his 
pride  is  wounded,  his  dignity  must  he  preserved ;  never  thinking  that  he 
transgresses  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  every  hour  that  he  lives ;  or, 
perchance,  if  he  hends  his  knee  with  a  plea  for  forgiveness,  when  he 
rises,  and  lies  down  to  sleep,  he  heedeth  little  that  solemn  sentence, 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us,' 
or  thinks  that  his  own  lips  seal  the  denial  of  his  prayer  ! ' 

I  shall  certainly  see  you  hefore  you  go  :  until  then,  helieve  me,  as 
ever,  yours  sincerely,  Bkbtha  Ellicott. 

LETTKR    MIKTH. 

Poplar-HUlf  December^  IS —  ' 

Dear  Emily  :  I  came  up  to  my  room  to  watch  Harold  go  down  the 
Beverley  road.  He  stopped  at  the  nut-woods  longer  than  usual,  then 
turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode  swiftly  away.  I  may  not  see  him  for 
years,  perhaps  never  again  !  The  solitary,  snow-heaten  road,  the  naked, 
sliivering  trees,  look  more  solitary,  more  naked  than  ever.  It  is  dark 
and  hleak  without,  hut  it  is  drearier  in  my  own  heart.  "When  Harold 
came  in  this  afternoon,  he  found  me  alone,  and  he  told  me  many  things 
concerning  you.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  rest  of  the  family  appeared, 
that  he  mentioned  his  intention  of  leaving  the  country.  He  told  Henry 
all  his  plans,  in  a  voice  so  low  and  calm,  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
what  was  said.  Perhaps  he  did  not  intend  me  to  know  them ;  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  think  me  an  interested  listener. 

He  went  into  father's  room,  and  hade  him  good-hye.  Mother  ^was 
pleased  to  wish  him  pleasant  journeys  and  prosperous  fortunes.  I  shall 
long  rememher  his  '  God  hless  you.  Bertha !  *  and  the  fervent  grasp  of 
his  hand  in  parting.  The  wild  ocean  will  swell  hetween  us,  and 
Poplar-Hill  he  forgotten  in  more  exciting  scenes.  His  words,  that  came 
so  often  like  a  henediction  on  the  restless  current  of  my  life,  will  seem 
more  sacred,  mellowed  in  the  deep  voice  of  the  past. 

N    I    O    H    T    . 

I  am  alone  again.  It  is  later  than  usual,  and,  agitated  and  weary, 
I  have  recourse  to  my  only  comfort.  We  are  separated :  yet  how  ear- 
nestly, across  this  sheet,  I  look  up  into  your  loving  eyes,  and  read 
sympathy  and  consolation.  Oh !  that  you  were  heside  me, '  with  your 
arm  around  my  waist,  as  it  used  to  be  when  we  were  school-mates ; 
those  were  happy  days,  were  they  not  ?  *  But  it  cannot  be.  I  can  only 
take  this  stiff  pen  and  paper,  and  send  it  forth  weary  miles,  ere  it  can 
bring  a  sigh  from  your  bosom.  Alas !  how  many  heart-histories  are 
daily  passing  around  the  world!  If  bitter,  murmuring  tears  often 
fill  my  eyes,  it  were  not  strange.  It  is  *  wondrous  pitiful,'  poor  heart, 
that  thou  canst  nowhere  find  a  resting-place !  Before  I  knew  the 
value  of  a  friend,  my  mother  was  taken  fiom  me ;  and  then  the  loss 
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of  Aunt  Mary  opened  the  flood-gates  of  grief,  that  will  never  more  bo 
closed.  At  Poplar-Hill,  I  am  denied  your  frequent  companionship  ;  my 
poor  comfort  in  Sparrow-bush  has  been  taken  from  me ;  Harold,  now 
that  I  have  begun  to  regard  him  as  a  friend,  has  left  us  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  for  he  said  Mr.  Langworthy's  business  might  require  atten- 
tion for  an  unlimited  time  ;  and  now  —  how  can  I  write,  or  think,  or 
utter  it  ?  —  Henry,  too,  is  going  away !  I  must  give  him  up,  must  see 
the  bright  dream  that  I  might  keep  him  at  least,  dispelled  before  the 
cold  reahty  of  circumstance  and  change.  *  Who  can  measure  the 
extent  of  our  capacity  to  suffer  and  live  on?  ' 

Henry  had  a  conversation  this  afternoon  with  father,  that  has  decided 
him.  Mother  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  curious  to  know  Henry's 
plans,  and  has  questioned  continually.  This,  doubtless,  has  exceedingly 
annoyed  father.  So  he  called  Henry  to  him,  and  asked,  impatiently, 
perhaps,  if  he  meant  to  idle  his  best  days  ?  Henry  replied  with  some 
spirit,  that,  as  he  was  of  age,  he  had  some  right  to  choose  his  hours  of 
leisure  and  of  employment. 

*  Tliis  flippery  of  precious  time,  beside  being  unworthy  of  your  name, 
is  a  gross  wrong  done  to  yourself  and  me.  You  see  me  declining,  and 
must  not  imagine  there  will  be  wealth  in  store  for  you.  My  property 
is  burdened  with  debt,  and  Poplar-Hill  is  no  longer  mine.' 

Henry  left  him  in  anger,  and  came  to  me. 

'  Never  fear.  Bertha,'  he  said,  *  that  I  shall  disgrace  my  family.  If 
the  name  of  Henry  Whitman  Ellicott  may  not  be  associated  with  these 
ice-bound  fields,  that  name  shall  grace  a  higher,  more  fertile  sphere. 
You  shall  esteem  and  respect  as  much  as  you  now  love  me,  and  genera- 
tions of  EUicotts  yet  unborn  be  proud  to  own  me  a  progerutor  of  their 
race  ! ' 

Flushed  with  conscious  ability,  he  talked  extravagantly  of  his  favor- 
ite schemes,  and  thus  revived  our  mutual  tendency  to  depression.  But 
toward  night,  the  dire  certainty  of  anticipated  parting  flung  a  melan- 
choly shade  over  him,  that  I  remarked  with  sadness.  All  the  evening 
he  lay  on  the  sofa,  seldom  speaking,  and  gazing  into  my  face  with  a 
yearning  tenderness  truly  touching.  I  strove  with  varied  subjects  to 
interest  him,  and  if  I  sometimes  won  a  smile,  his  features  soon  relapsed 
into  meditative  sorrow.  When  we  separated  for  the  night,  he  came 
with  me  to  my  room,  and  scarce  would  suffer  me  to  leave  his  arms. 
And  now  I,  of  all  the  household,  am  waking.  Is  this  lonely  sorrow  a 
precursor  of  deeper  grief?  A  voice  from  the  dim  future  answers  '  Yes  I ' 
The  long-gathering  shadows  seem  concentrated  over  my  miprotected 
head.  Oh !  for  some  refuge  from  the  impending  storm  I  I  have  been 
denied  eartlily  friends  that  I  might  be  led  heavenward  :  0  weak  aui 
wavering  heart,  why  refuse  the  oirored  shelter  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Three  hours  have  passed  since  I  penned  the  last  sentence.  I  am 
calmer  now.  I  trust  I  have  forfnd  a  Friend  wUling  to  shield,  and 
love,  and  guide  me,  all  unworthy  as  I  am.  That  Gracious  Love  so  long 
offered,  so  long  rejected,  shall  not  fail  me.  Oh !  heavenly  comfoi-t ! 
mine  in  storm  and  sunshine,  in  good  or  ill,  for  ever,  ever  more  I 

I  have  just  been  to  Henry's  room,  to  take  a  last  look  at  him  to-night. 
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He  slept  sweetly.  The  exciting  events  of  the  day  agitated  not  the 
dreams  that  visited  his  pillow.  As  I  bent  over  luin,  his  life  passed 
before  me,  from  the  time  when  we  had  parted  in  the  gaiety  of  child- 
hood. He  had  been  in  peril,  and  had  outlived  the  storm  ;  a  merciful 
Providence  had  spared  and  brought  him  to  me  :  should  I  not  acknow- 
ledge that  Power  all-wise  that  wxuld  take  him  away?  My  heart 
rebelled.  So  un\\411mg  to  tmst  my  God  and  Saviour  ?  A  gush  of 
tears  proclaimed  the  sacrifice !  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  resigna- 
tion. 0  Emily !  weak  and  faltering  as  was  the  petition,  it  was  heard. 
I  arose  tranquil  and  subdued.  One  light  kiss  upon  his  brow,  and  I  left 
him.  I  have  given  him  up  —  the  last  earthly  friend  I  had  to  lean 
upon.     Henceforth,  0  Father,  my  soul  shall  rest  on  Thee  ! 

MORNING. 

0  subtle  human  heart  I  who  can  confidently  trust  in  thee  ?  When 
I  arose  this  morning,  and  went  to  Henry's  room,  he  was  not  there  ;  a 
little  note  upon  the  table  told  me  all : 

*  I  AM  going,  Bertha  dear.  I  cannot  bear  the  pangs  of  parting.  I  was  awake  in  the 
night  when  you  came  to  my  room ;  your  kiss  yet  lingers  on  my  brow,  my  most  sacred 
memory  of  home.  God  have  you  in  his  holy  "keeping,  and  unite  us  soon  I  I  will  write 
you.    Trust  me,  and  all  will  be  well.  Henry.' 

His  trunli  was  packed,  his  books  gone  from  the  table,  his  gun  and 
fishing-rod  from  the  wall ;  they  were  but  the  tokens  of  a  dearer 
departure.     I  wept  passionately ! 

But  had  I  not  confided  him  to  my  Heavenly  Father  ?  I  vainly 
dreamed  I  could  have  shielded  liim  with  the  mighty  protection  of  my 
love.  God  had  revealed  my  self-deception.  I  searched  my  own  heart, 
and  from  the  agony  of  that  moment  found  strength  to  look  upward.  1 
can  trust  Him  now ! 

Good-bye,  Emily  dear  I  think  and  pray  often  for  your  poor 
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8ay  not  po  mournfully,  dear  brotbf  r  mine, 
That  to  tliy  stay  on  earth  the  end  Is  sot  ;• 
Too  closely  linked  are  other  lives  with  thine ; 
God  knows,  dear  one,  wo  cannot  «pare  thee  yet. 
And  ever,  when  reraindinp  mo  of  thee, 
The  star  of  love  shines  hnghtly  fresh  at  even, 
My  heart's  prayer,  fervent,  rises  silently : 
'  Oh  I  late,  late  may  it  he  ero  thy  return' to  heaven  ! '  — 


I^tc  in  a  life  that  would  ho  lone  without  thee ; 

Late  in  a  day  whose  morning  yet  is  bright : 

Not  while  the  hopes  that  love  has  wreatheu  about  thee 

Shed  in  my  heart  so  rich  and  pure  a  light. 

Even  though  the  kindred  angels  wait  for  thee, 

And  hope  to  see  thv  earthly  fetters  riven  : 

Brother  I  dearest  of  all  thou  art  to  me ! 

Oh !  late,  late  may  it  be,  ere  thy  return  to  heaven !  k. 
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AN         EPITAPH. 


His  was  a  poor  and  common  lot 
Whose  dust  is  buried  hero : 

Some  hours  of  joy  and  some  of  grie? 

Cares  soon  forgot  and  pleasures  brie^ 
The  changeM  smile  and  tear. 


IL 


All  youth's  illusions  o'er  and  past, 

The  work  of  manhood  done, 
He  sleeps  right  well,  and  takes  no  thought 
Of  all  the  goiod  or  ill  ho  wrought 

Beneath  the  sacred  sun. 


m. 


And  were  his  dust  placed  side  by  side 

With  dust  from  C.£Siit's  urn, 
'T  is  doubtfhl  if  the  keenest  eye 
The  kingly  atoms  could  descry, 
Or  eadi  from  each  discern. 


IT. 


Some  tears  were  shed  upon  his  grave 
From  eyes  that  smiled  the  morrow, 
Ere  Nature's  kindly  hand  had  spread 
A  robe  of  green  above  his  head 
All  had  forgot  their  sorrow. 


T. 


His  kinsmen,  with  becoming  grie( 

Their  legacies  received ; 
The  doctor  took  his  fee,  and  sighed, 
Explaining  sagely  why  he  died ; 

But  none  knew  why  he  lived. 


VI. 


His  friends  still  talk  of  him  sometimes, 

Complacent  and  serene. 
As  of  some  buried  Pharaoh, 
Forgotten  many  an  age  ago. 

And  vanished  from  the  scene. 


Vll. 


What  more  he  was  or  did  on  earth, 

By  Fate's  supreme  decree ; 
Whate'er  with  busy  hand  he  wrought, 
To  him,  0  passer-by  I  is  nought ; 

What  is  it  more  to  thee  ?  Zkta. 
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EVENING-TALK 


TSAM8LATED   FSOM   THB   GSBlfAN   OF   TIECK. 


The  story  fh>m  wbicb  the  fonowing  extxact  is  selected  represents  the  conyersaUon  which  passes 
in  A  fomily-circle,  seated  round  the  fire  on  a  winter^s  evening.  For  the  entertainment  of  the  others, 
each  one  tells  a  story,  or  relates  some  incident  from  his  own  experience.  The  Llentenant  Yon 
LKnirDOBr,  whose  tale  is  first  translated,  is  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  honse. 
The  second  tale  is  told  by  a  visitor.  Baron  Gstbbsbxbg,  a  strange  old  man,  whose  mipd  has  been 
weakened  and  disturbed  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  ingratitude  and  unkind 
treatment  which  he  has  experienced  from  near  relations. 

*  It  has  always  been  an  earnest  wish  of  my  heart/  began  the  Lieu 
tenant,  'just  for  once  to  see  a  ghost,  or  some  kind  of  supernatural  appear- 
ance. I  envy  the  men  who  can  relate  such  wonderful  stories  as  having 
happened  to  themselves,  and  I  have  often  walked  round  church-yards, 
and  places  reported  to  be  haunted,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  strange  light, 
or  some  unaccountable  vision  ;  and  I  have  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
will  invoked  evil  spirits  or  ghosts  to  appear  to  me,  but  always  in  vain. 
At  night,  when  sitting  in  my  chamber  alone,  I  have  read  such  fearful 
tales  that  my  hair  stood  on  end  with  horror ;  I  have  put  down  my  book 
and  listened,  straining  every  nerve,  in  the  full  belief  that  a  spirit,  or  at 
least  a  hobgoblin,  or  elf,  half-comic  and  half-terrible,  would  rise  up 
before  me.  I  was  prepared  for  any  thing,  and  yet  not  the  most  distant 
appearance  that  could  be  called  supernatural  ever  came  to  me.  An  old 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  once  complained  of  this  neglect  of  the  spirits, 
thus  explained  it  to  me.  He  said,  *  You  have  destroyed  your  power  of 
seeing  spirits,  if  you  ever  possessed  any,  by  an  over-zealous  search  for 
them,  and  by  your  constant  cultivation  of  all  that  part  of  your  nature 
which  rejoices  in  the  horrible  and  supernatural.  A  certain  naive  indif- 
ference is  the  true  ground  upon  which  that  singular  faculty  rests,  or 
rather,  it  is  a  careless  unconsciousness  on  our  part  which  excites  that 
sympathy  or  magnetism  by  which  spirits  are  attrax;ted  to  our  neighbor- 
hood. In  almost  all  true  ghost-stories,  the  spirits  come  unexpectedly, 
when  the  mortals  whom  they  visit  are  thinking  of  wholly  difierent 
things.  Indeed,  there  is  something  in  that  shuddering  fear  of  the 
supernatural  which  we  so  willingly  excite  in  our  own  minds,  and  which 
gives  us  a  kind  of  fearful  pleasure,  which  is  highly  displeasing  to  the 
spirits ;  for  genuine  ghosts  are  rather  afraid  of  a  man,  and  only  like  to 
appear  before  liim  when  they  feel  sure  that  surprise  and  terror  wUl 
deprive  him  of  the  full  use  of  his  powers.  You  will  never  see  a  ghost 
while  you  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  one.  The  spirits  will  not 
*  come  when  you  do  call  them,*  but  forget  that  there  are  such  things,  and 
one  day  you  may  be  terrified  to  your  heart's  content.*  These  words 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  ;  and  although  they  have  never 
been  entirely  fulfilled,  still  I  have  had  one  rather  wonderful  adventure 
since,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  now : 

'About  six  miles  from  this  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  wood, 
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stands  a  little  wayside  inn.  It  is  a  small,  insignificant  house,  the  resort 
of  carters  and  laborers,  and  offers  a  cool  resting-place  on  a  hot  smn- 
mer*s  day  to  the  wearied  foot-passenger.  This  place,  I  hardly  know 
why,  has  always  possessed  great  attractions  for  me.  The  landlord,  a 
jovial,  burly  fellow,  always  reminds  me  of  *  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,' 
Falstaff's  friend  in  the  *  Merry  Wives  ;  *  and  I  like  nothing  better,  of  a 
summer's  afternoon,  than  to  drive  out  through  the  pine  woods  to  his 
quiet  Uttle  inn,  and  have  a  chat  and  a  glass  of  beer  with  him  in  the 
low,  shaded  parlor.  To  a  man  who  has  passed  most  of  his  life  in  the 
city,  there  is  a  very  peculiar  charm  in  leaving  behind  him  for  a  time 
all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town  ;  in  forgetting  parties  and  company, 
gossip  and  news,  and  all  that  makes  up  the  daily  life  of  a  city,  and 
giving  himself  up,  for  a  few  hours,  to  the  simple,  healthy  life  of 
nature. 

*  To  reach  this  secluded  spot,  you  pass  from  the  city  through  the  pine 
woods  until  the  highway  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  path  which  opens 
invitingly  to  the  left.  If  you  follow  ihe  windings  of  that  path,  you 
will  come  at  last  to  the  house,  standing  with  its  barns  and  cattle-sheds 
half-hidden  in  a  grove  of  oak  and  beach-trees.  And  there,  too,  you 
will  most  likely  see  mine  host  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  whistling 
you  a  merry  welcome. 

*  I  had  not  been  there  for  some  months,  when,  one  morning  last  Spring, 
moved  by  the  warm  air  and  the  bright  sun-light,  I  decided  to  give 
myself  a  whole  day  of  pleasure,  and  to  go  on  foot  to  my  quiet  little 
house  in  the  wood.  My  longing  for  nature  was  perhaps  the  stronger, 
because  I  was  just  recovering  from  a  nervous  fever,  which  had  confined 
me  for  some  weeks  to  my  chamber  and  bed.  It  was  a  most  lovely 
May  morning,  when  I  set  forth  on  my  walk.  The  powers  of  enjoying, 
of  thinking,  and  of  feeling,  are  always  strengthened  and  quickened  by 
sickness,  and  I  drew  in  with  infinite  delight  through  my  newly-awakened 
senses,  the  soft,  mild  air  of  spring,  the  fragrance  of  the  trees,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  light  wind  in  the  branches. 

'  I  had  received,  only  the  day  before,  my  first  letter  from  my  betrothed ; 
and  thinking  of  this,  and  of  her  beauty,  as  I  gaily  strolled  along  through 
the  fresh  dewy  wood,  I  could  not  help  singing  aloud  for  joy.  I  felt  as 
if  no  other  spring  ever  had  been  or  could  be  so  beautiful  as  this  one. 
My  song  excited  the  emulation  of  a  sky-lark  in  a  neighboring  field, 
who  rose  to  heaven,  showering  down  upon  me  a  perfect  flood  of  melody, 
and  my  weak  notes  were  soon  hushed  before  that  imequalled  hymn  to 
joy.     He,  too,  felt  the  spring  in  his  heart. 

'  But  now,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  I  began  to  feel  tired  and  hot,  for  I 
was  not  wholly  strong  yet,  and  I  thought  with  some  uneasiness  of  the 
long  hour's  walk  still  before  me.  To  beguile  the  way,  I  composed  a 
poem  in  honor  of  my  Charlotte,  and  recited  it,  verse  by  verse,  to  the 
birds  and  the  trees.  I  was  very  busily  employed  in  admiring  my  own 
composition,  when,  on  suddenly  raising  my  eyes  from  the  ground,  I  saw 
before  me  my  little  inn  in  the  wood.  The  landlord  stood  in  the  door- 
way and  whistled,  the  cock  sat  on  the  roof  and  flapped  his  wings,  the 
hens  gathered  round  the  threshold  —  every  thing  was  as  it  usually 
appeared  to  me  when  I  arrived  there,  except  that  the  house  stood  close 
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upon  the  highway,  aiid  on  the  right-hand  side  instead  of  the  leflt»  and 
also,  there  was  no  wood  behind  it.  It  often  happens,  that  when  all 
our  preconceived  notions  are  suddenly  confused,  we  doubt  about  what 
was  before  a  fixed  idea  in  our  minds,  and  the  impression  of  the  moment 
seems  the  right  one.  So,  for  a  little  time,  I  was  perfectly  bewildered, 
believing  that  I  must  have  wholly  mistaken  the  situation  of  the  house. 
The  landlord  beckoned  to  me,  and  I  sprang  across  the  ditch  at  the  side 
of  the  road  in  order  to  join  him ;  but  being  rather  weak  from  my  ill- 
ness, and  fatigued  with  my  walk,  I  missed  my  distance  and  fell  into 
the  ditch.  I  rose  slowly,  thinking  how  the  roguish  landlord  would 
laugh  at  my  mishap,  when,  lo !  mine  host,  vath  his  house,  cock,  and 
hens,  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  still  had  my  long  hour's  walk  in 
prospect,  before  I  reached  the  real  inn,  with  the  cock  crowing  on  the 
roof,  and  the  jolly  landlord  whisthng  in  the  door-way.  And  this  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  ghost-story  which  I  can  relate  to  you  from  my 
own  experience ;  although  I  confess  that  I  still  cherish  the  hope  that 
in  some  unprepared  moment  I  may  be  visited  by  a  veritable  revenant.' 

*  I  believe  that  what  you  have  related  is  true,  my  young  friend,'  said 
the  old  Baron  Geiersberg,  *  for  it  is  only  as  real  events  that  such  stories 
possess  any  interest.  I  will  not  say  that  the  state  of  your  nerves, 
weakened  by  fever,  can  explain  this  wonderful  appearance,  because  a 
supposition  is  no  explanation.  But  probably  the  picture  of  the  house 
and  its  surroundings  was  vividly  impressed  upon  your  fancy,  and 
unconsciously  to  yourself,  made  a  back-groimd  to  all  your  thoughts  and 
imaginings.  But  by  what  magic  a  picture  which,  perhaps  without  our 
knowledge,  is  sleepmg  in  the  deepest  comer  of  our  minds,  suddenly 
rises  up,  and  with  overpowering  reality  takes  visible  form  and  motion 
before  our  eyes,  has  never  yet  been  explained  by  philosopher  or  seer. 
And  now,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  ghost-stories,  I  will  tell  you  something 
which  once  happened  to  myself,  and  if  you  can  give  me  as  probable  an 
explanation  of  my  apparition  as  I  have  given  you  of  yours,  I  shall  feel 
very  grateful  to  you.' 

'  If  we  are  going  to  have  another  ghost-story,*  said  the  father,  *  do 
let  it  be  a  genuine  frightful  one.  I  do  n't  think  much  of  your  ale-house 
ghosts.' 

*At  any  rate,  you  must  confess,'  said  the  Lieutenant,  *  that  it  would 
be  rather  '  frightful '  if  all  the  miserable  little  ale-houses  at  which  we 
may  have  chanced  to  drink  sour  beer  in  our  lives  should  be  continually 
coming  back  to  haunt  us.* 

A  laugh  went  round  the  circle  at  this  idea,  and  then  Baron  Geiers- 
berg  began  his  story : 

*  1  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  town  of  A ,  which,  as  you  all 

know,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea-shore.  I  had  there  many  friendg, 
who,  knowing  my  infirmity  of  absence  of  mind,  treated  me  with  great 
forbearance  and  kindness.  Especially  good  to  me  was  the  Counsellor 
Bauer,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  college  days,  and  who  was  ever  on  the 
watch  lest  my  weakness  or  my  distraction  (how  shall  I  call  it  ?)  should 
lead  me  into  harm.  It  is  to  this  excellent  man  that  I  owe  the  preser- 
vation of  my  estates,  my  health,  and  even  my  life  ;  for  my  relations 
were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  putting  me  under  guardianship^ 
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on  the  plea  that  I  was  incapable  of  managing  my  own  affairs.     I  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  without  wife  or  child  ;  and  they  wanted  my  money 

and  estates,  and  so ;  but  all  this  is  no  part  of  my  story.     I  must 

try  to  forget  those  vexatious  times. 

*  From  my  youth,  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  long,  solitary  walks. 
I  never  like  to  have  my  pleasant  reveries  in  the  open  air  distmrbed  by 
conversation.  Therefore,  trees  and  fields,  the  wind  and  the  sun,  are 
ray  most  congenial  companions,  for  their  gentle  sympathy  is  never 
obtrusive,  and  always  welcome.  But  the  place  which  delights  me 
most  is  a  sea-beach  where  I  can  walk  foo:  miles  on  the  hard  sand,  and 
watch  the  march  of  the  waves  slowly  but  surely  advancing  up  the 
shore,  and  inhale  the  cool,  fresh  breeze  which  seems  to  bring  health  and 
strength  on  its  wings.  Each  wave  contains  within  itself  a  little  history. 
How  it  rises  and  foams  far  out  on  the  sea,  tossing  its  white  crest  as  it 
advances  in  the  bright  sun-light,  gathering  fresh  power  with  every 
onward  motion !  Nearer  it  comes,  glorious  in  beauty ;  and  now  for  one 
moment  a  glittering  wall  of  emerald  stands  upon  the  beach,  to  be 
shattered  into  diamond  fragments  in  the  next,  and  the  low  sighing  of 
the  water  rippling  back  over  the  pebbles  is  the  only  requiem  of  its 
perished  glory. 

*  The  sounds  by  the  sea-shore  are  also  peculiarly  pleasant  to  me  :  the 
gentle  murmur  and  play  of  the  waves,  when  the  wind  is  low,  as  well 
as  their  stormy  roar  in  rougher  weather.  At  all  times,  I  love  the  sea. 
In  the  magical  moming-hght,  or  when  the  moon  throws  her  wonderful 
golden  bridge  across  its  waves.  I  have  oflen  thought  of  building  a 
house  near  the  sea,  and  have  only  been  prevented  by  my  troubles  and 

quarrels  with  my  relations ;  but  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  time 

to  speak  of  that  subject :  let  us  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

*  One  afternoon,  I  was  surprised  on  the  beach  by  a  violent  storm.  I 
had  oflen  noticed  an  old  ruined  tower  which  stood  in  a  field  above  the 
beach,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  last  remnant  of  a  castle  of  some 
size  ;  and  once  I  asked  an  old  countryman  if  it  was  inhabited.  He 
said  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  it  had  been  sometimes  used  by  the  family 
to  whom  it  belonged  as  a  summer-residence,  but  that  it  had  now  been 
deserted  for  a  long  time,  and  was  fa.st  falling  into  ruins.  The  increas- 
ing violence  of  the  storm  brought  this  tower  to  my  mind  as  the  nearest 
place  of  shelter,  and  I  hastened  across  the  desolate  field  in  which  it 
stood.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  the  door,  which  was  of  oak  boimd  with 
iron,  standing  open,  and  I  quickly  passed  through  the  narrow  entrance. 
To  one  overtaken  by  a  pouring  rain  in  the  open  air,  the  smallest  shelter 
is  welcome  ;  and  I  felt  very  comfortable  in  the  little,  damp,  cellar-like 
room  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  for  some  time  watched  the  scene 
from  the  open  door  with  great  delight.  The  storm-spirit  seemed  to 
have  let  loose  all  his  demons,  the  sea  was  lashed  into  fury,  the  wind 
roared,  and  torrents  of  rain  fell.  As  I  withdrew  farther  into  the  tower, 
to  shield  myself  more  effectually  from  the  rain,  I  stumbled  against  a 
stair-ca?e.  The  first  few  steps  seemed  in  good  preservation,  and  led  on 
by  curiosity,  I  climbed  up  in  the  darkness.  When  I  had  nearly  reached 
the  top,  a  hole  in  the  wall  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  gloomy,  tossing 
ocean,  and  by  the  hght  thus  admitted,  I  also  saw  before  me  a  closed 
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door.  I  opened  this  antique-looking  portal,  determined  to  rest  in  the 
apartment  to  which  it  would  prohably  admit  me,  until  the  storm  was 
oyer.  But  how  was  I  astonished  to  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  an 
old  gentlemsui,  who,  seated  at  an  old-fashioned,  worm-eaten  table, 
seemed  very  mucn  engaged  in  reading  some  manuscript  papers.  His 
face  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  dim ;  he  wore  a  gray  dress,  and  had 
very  white  hair.  Now  you  all  look  at  me,  my  kind  fidends,  as  if  you 
thought  this  description  fitted  me  tolerably  well ;  but  I  assure  you  ih&X 
I  am  not  going  to  end  my  story  in  such  a  common-place  manner  as  to 
turn  my  ghost  into  a  reflection  of  myself.  Also,  I  give  you  my  word, 
this  strange  little  man  did  not  please  me  so  very  much  that  I 
should  try  to  imitate  him,  either  in  the  fashion  of  his  dress,  or  his  fea- 
tures. No  ;  my  face,  such  as  it  is,  is  just  as  I  received  it  from  Nature, 
and  I  had  some  time  before  chosen  this  gray,  unsightly  dress  to  mortify 
my  relations,  who  were  always  tormenting  me  to  get  a  court-dress  and 

go  to  court ;  but  that  matter  does  not  belong  here  :  let  us  pass  it 

over. 

*  When  I  entered  the  little  room  and  found  the  old  gentleman  sitting 
there,  I  politely  took  off  my  hat  and  apologized  for  my  intrusion,  assur- 
ing him  that  I  should  not  have  made  myself  so  much  at  home  in  the 
tower,  had  I  not  been  told  that  it  was  uninhabited.  He  smiled  rather 
queerly,  but  with  a  friendly  nod  pointed  to  a  chair  which  stood  near 
tibe  window.  I  saw  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  and  quietly 
obeyed  his  sign.  He  gave  me  another  friendly  nod,  and  went  on  with 
his  reading.  Clearing  the  dust  away  from  a  pane  of  the  little  window 
at  which  I  sat,  I  saw  spread  before  me  a  most  glorious  view ;  and  I 
was  soon  fully  occupied  in  watching  the  breaking-up  of  the  storm-clouds 
over  the  sea,  and  the  gradual  quieting  of  nature,  until  the  sun-light,  at 
first  pale  and  fearful,  but  at  last  brilliant  and  unclouded,  gave  a  new 
and  sparkling  beauty  to  the  whole  scene.  I  turned  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  old  gentleman  to  this  beautiful  landscape,  but  found  him  so 
busily  engaged  in  packing  away  his  law-papers,  or  whatev^  they  were, 
in  a  chest  which  seemed  let  into  the  wall,  that  I  forebore  to  disturb 
him.  I  noticed,  too,  that  he  took  other  papers  from  this  chest,  which 
he  carefully  read  over,  shaking  his  head  thoughtfully  all  the  time. 
When  at  last  I  turned  from  the  window,  and  rose  to  go,  my  old  friend 
had  disappeared.  I  suspected  that  he  had  gone  out  through  another 
door  which  was  near  the  chest  in  the  wall,  and  waited  some  time  for 
his  return,  in  order  to  thank  him  for  the  shelter  I  had  received.  But 
he  did  not  come  again,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  my  home  without 
taking  leave  of  him. 

'  I  thought  no  more  of  this  little  incident  until  some  weeks  after, 
when  one  evening,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  beach,  I  caught  sight  of 
the  rumed  tower  standing  out  very  clearly  against  the  bright  western 
sky,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  once  more  the  beautiful 
view  firom  its  window.  The  apparent  friendliness  of  the  little  old  man, 
I  thought,  warranted  another  visit,  and  I  was  soon  on  the  tower-stair- 
case, standing  before  the  carved  door  of  the  room.  I  knocked ;  but  as 
no  one  answered,  I  ventured  to  raise  the  latch  and  look  in.  There  was 
no  one  there,  so  I  quietly  entered  and  took  my  former  position  by  the 
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window,  where  I  was  soon  abeorbed  in  watching  a  beautiful  eun-set, 
whose  changing  hues,  reflected  on  the  ocean,  made  a  most  gorgeous 
scene.  When  I  turned  from  the  window,  there  sat  my  old  friend  at  his 
table,  reading  his  manuscripts  as  before.  I  rose  to  excuse  myself  for 
this  second  intrusion,  but  the  little  gray  man  stopped  me  with  an 
expressive  gesture  of  welcome,  which  seemed  to  assure  me  that  I  need 
make  no  apology,  but  might  come  as  often  as  I  pleased.  I  saw  by  this 
that  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  speak,  but  preferred  to  make 
himself  understood  by  signs.  After  this,  I  went  often  to  the  tower. 
The  old  man  came  and  went  —  I  never  knew  exactly  how ;  but  he 
always  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  we  stood  evidently  on  a  very  friendly 
footing.  Time  passed  on,  and  one  autumn  afternoon,  just  as  I  was 
leaving  the  room  without  speaking  to  my  friend,  who  had  been  more 
deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  his  documents  than  usual,  he  rose  from  his 
table,  brought  me  the  papers,  and  by  signs  explained  to  me  that  I  was  to 
read  them,  and  then  put  them  away  in  the  chest  in  the  wall.  He  then  went 
out  by  the  door  near  the  chest,  carefully  closing  it  after  him.  I  glanced 
over  the  papers,  which  seemed  to  relate  to  family-matters  of  some 
importance,  rather  carelessly ;  but,  as  they  had  no  personal  interest  for 
me,  I  soon  grew  weary  of  the  dry  legal  technicalities  which  I  could  not 
understand,  and  I  was  about  to  replace  them  in  the  chest,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  better  ascertain  from  the  proprietor  of  these  papers 
their  value,  and  why  he  confided  them  to  me.     With  this  view,  I  went 

to  the  door  by  which  he  had  left  the  apartment,  opened  it and  was 

almost  precipitated  to  the  ground,  for  it  opened  only  into  the  empty  air ! 
I  shrank  back  terror-struck.  Apparently,  this  door  had  formerly  been  a 
means  of  communication  with  some  other  building,  now  in  ruins.  1 
became  very  imcomfortable,  and  left  the  haunted  tower  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, not  daring  to  look  behind  me. 

'  1  felt  ashamed  to  speak  of  what  I  had  seen  to  my  friends,  for  an 
absent-minded  man  soon  learns  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  convic- 
tions, and  loses  faith  in  himself  when  he  sees  that  others  have  no  faith 
in  him.  I  have  grown  so  distrustful  of  myself  from  this  cause,  that 
any  body  can  persuade  me  I  am  mistaken  about  a  matter  which  I 
thought  1  saw  yesterday  with  my  own  eyes.  But,  although  I  did  not 
speak  of  it,  I  never  could  think  of  that  door  without  a  shudder,  and  I 
always  directed  my  steps  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  beach,  from  which 
the  tower  was  not  visible.  But  I  saw  no  more  of  the  little  man  in 
gray,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  whole  occurrence  would  have  passed  from 
my  mind,  as  have,  alas !  so  many  things  more  worthy  to  be  remembered, 
if  it  had  not  been  suddenly  recalled  by  hearing  that  the  old  tower  was 
going  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  public  building,  of  I  know  not  what 
nature,  erected  on  its  site.  Then  those  papers  occurred  to  me  which  I 
had  so  often  seen  the  old  man  read  over,  and  which  I  had  packed  away 
for  him  in  the  chest  in  the  wall.  I  went  immediately  to  my  good 
friend  Bauer,  and  without  mentioning  the  little  man  in  gray,  told  him 
that  once  when  I  had  been  driven  for  shelter  into  the  old  tower  by  a 
violent  storm,  I  had  discovered  some  papers  there  which  seemed  to  be 
of  some  value,  and  that,  as  I  heard  the  tower  was  going  to  be  pulled 
down,  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  secure  them.     My  friend  looked 
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at  me  rather  doubtingly,  as  if  the  husinesB  seemed  to  him  very  impro- 
bable ;  and  he  even  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  in  a  gentle  way,  that  I 
had  probably  blended  something  I  had  been  reading  with  the  events  of 
my  every-day  life.  But  I  was  so  clear  in  my  account,  and  so  earnest 
in  my  entreaties  that  he  would  go  himself  to  the  tower,  that  at  length 
he  yielded ;  and  the  next  morning  we  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  as  witnesses.  We  also  took  with 
us  a  notary,  that  ever  thing  might  be  done  in  form.  The  procession 
set  forth  under  my  guidance.  My  heart  beat  violently  as  we  ascended 
the  tower-staircase,  for  I  dreaded  seeing  the  suspicious  old  gentleman  in 
gray  sitting  at  the  table,  when  I  opened  the  door  of  the  room.  Every 
thing  there  was  just  as  I  had  left  it,  but  much  to  my  relief,  the  old 
man  was  not  present.  There  was  the  little  dusky  window,  the  two 
chairs  and  the  worm-eaten  table,  and  the  walls,  black  with  smoke  and 
dust.  *  But  where  is  the  chest  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  ? ' 
said  one  of  my  companions.  I  stood  before  them  dumb  and  ashamed  ; 
for  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  no  mark  on  the  wall  of 
such  a  piece  of  furniture's  having  been  lately  removed.  My  vexation 
was  indescribable  ;  for  I  must  appear  before  all  these  people  as  either 
a  fool  or  a  har,  and  I  saw  them  already  begin  secretly  to  laugh  at  me. 
I  tapped  round  on  the  wall,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  hidden 
spring,  for  I  remembered  distinctly  the  place  in  the  room  where  the 
chest  stood.  Just  then,  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  opened  the  second 
door,  and  started  back  as  I  had  done,  when  he  saw  before  him  only  the 
open  air  and  the  deep  abyss  at  his  feet.  I  drew  him  back,  and  to 
steady  myself,  pressed  my  hand  against  the  wall.  Involuntarily,  my 
fingers  closed  over  a  little  knob,  which,  being  the  same  color  as  the  wall, 
had  not  been  noticed  before.  Upon  pulling  this,  a  little  door  flew  open, 
disclosing  to  all  eyes  the  lost  chest.  We  took  out  all  the  papers, 
counted,  and  registered  them  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses.  There 
were  many  documents  and  letters,  and  I  observed  that  as  Bauer  glanced 
over  them  he  looked  very  much  astonished  and  pleased.  I  went  first 
down  the  stair-way,  for  I  feared  that  if  I  were  left  alone  there,  even 
for  a  moment,  my  little  gray  friend  would  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
me,  which  I  did  not  by  any  means  desire. 

'  Two  or  three  days  after,  I  called  upon  Bauer,  to  discover  the  result 
of  our  visit  to  the  tower.     He  said  to  me  : 

*  *  By  the  discovery  of  these  papers,  you  have  conferred  the  greatest 
obligations  upon  certain  families  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  too,  you  have  been  the  means  of  redressing  great  injuries.  A 
former  wealthy  proprietor,  who  died  in  this  part  of  the  country  many 
years  since,  had,  through  bribery  and  other  evil  means,  obtained  some 
documents  by  the  concealment  of  which  he  got  into  his  own  possession 
estates  of  great  value  to  which  he  had  no  right,  keeping  them  thus 
fraudulently  away  froia  their  lawful  owners.  After  his  death  there 
was  a  diligent  search  made  for  these  papers,  but  in  vain.  These  miss- 
ing documents  are  the  ones  you  discovered  in  the  old  tower  ;  and  there 
were  letters  with  them,  proving  the  whole  course  of  deception  and 
knavery  practised  by  the  old  man.* 

*  Indeed,  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  collection  of  counsellors 
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learned  in  the  law,  met  together  in  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
their  rights  to  the  injured  parties.  My  iBriend  was  obliged  to  leave  me 
for  a  few  minutes  to  join  this  assembly,  and  requested  me  in  his  absence 
to  examine  a  new  engraving  with  which  he  had  lately  adorned  his 
walls.  As  I  stood  up  to  look  more  closely  at  the  picture,  I  suddenly 
became  aware  of  a  presence  in  the  room  behind  me.  I  turned  quickly, 
and  there,  to  my  horror,  stood  my  little  gray  friend,  pleasantly  smilii^ 
at  me.  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  would  heartily 
thank  me  for  my  trouble,  and  disappeared.  I  had  never  seen  him  so 
plainly.  He  stood  clearly  visible  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
waved  his  hand.  An  invincible  terror  took  possession  of  my  whole 
frame,  and  when  Bauer  returned,  he  found  me  half-fainting  and  very 
much  excited.  I  now  related  to  him  all  that  I  had  seen.  To  my  great 
surprise,  he  did  not  seem  much  astonished.  *  I  could  have  told  you,' 
he  said,  *  that  there  have  been  strange  stories  about  that  old  tower  for 
a  very  long  time  current  among  the  common  people  hereabout,  and  by 
other  eyes  than  yours  has  your  little  gray  friend  been  seen  there.  For 
this  reason,  the  place  has  always  been  considered  haunted,  and  has 
been  shiumed  by  the  country  people.  And  strangely  enough,  the  story 
has  always  been  that  unjustly-gained  worldly  goods  would  not  let  the 
proprietor  of  that  tower  rest  in  peace  in  his  grave.  It  is  very  remark- 
able how  often  that  superstition  seems  to  be  confirmed ;  and  indeed,  if 
under  any  circumstances  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  permitted  to 
return  to  earth,  I  can  imagine  no  motive  so  strong  to  a  spirit  newly 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt,  and  loathing  the  crimes  it  committed  on 
earth,  as  the  wish  to  redress  as  far  as  it  is  allowed,  the  wrongs  it  has 
done  here.  Why  should  we  doubt  this,  my  friend,  and  why  should  the 
thought  of  it  be  so  terrible  to  us  ? ' 

*  So  spoke  the  good,  reasonable  Bauer,  and  to  assure  both  himself  and 
me  of  the  truth  of  this  apparition,  he  took  me  to  the  house  of  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  little  gray  man,  who  owned  a  picture  of  his 
great-uncle.  It  was  the  same  face  and  the  same  dress  which  I  had 
seen  in  the  tower,  and  the  picture  was  almost  as  fearful  to  me  as  the 
ghost  itself     This  old  Lord  of  Rupertsheim ' 

At  this  name,  the  young  lieutenant  sprang  up  in  a  great  rage, 
exclaiming :  *  It  is  all  a  lie !  a  shameful  slander !  The  Lord  of 
Rupertsheim  was  also  my  grand-uncle,  and  I  will  not  suffer  so  good  and 
irreproachable  a  character  to  be  so  cruelly  belied.  It  is  scandalous  to 
bring  against  him  these  vulgar  little  tales  of  the  peasantry.* 

The  master  of  the  house  tried  to  soothe  the  angry  young  man  by 
telling  him  that  the  story  of  the  documents  at  least  was  true,  as  he 
had  been  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  their  recovery  had  been 
most  advantageous ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Stamping  with  rage,  the 
Lieutenant  marched  up  and  down  the  room.  His  betrothed  followed 
him,  weeping,  her  fiither  expostulating,  while  her  brother,  with  a  loud 
voice,  tried  to  satisfy  and  reconcile  every  body,  and  was  listened  to  by 
none.  Meanwhile,  the  Baron  of  Geiersberg,  incensed  at  being  so 
uncourteously  treated,  was  performing  in  one  corner  what  he  called  his 
dance  of  despair,  a  kind  of  nervous  paroxysm  which  always  seized  him 
when  he  was  much  excited,  and  which  was  one  form  of  his  disorder. 
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Just  as  this  scene  of  confusion  was  at  its  height,  the  company  suddenly 
became  silent,  and,  as  it  were,  chained  to  their  places.  So  they  stood 
like  marble  figures,  dumb  and  motionless,  while  a  little  man  dressed  in 
gray  passed  slowly  around  the  group.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  before 
the  lieutenant,  and  looking  at  hiin  with  a  serious  air  of  displeasure, 
shook  his  finger  wamingly ;  then  he  turned  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
whom  he  courteously  saluted  ;  and  finally,  gliding  to  the  comer  of  the 
room  where  the  poor  baron,  having  been  stopped  short  in  his  dance, 
stood  the  picture  of  horror,  kissed  his  hand  smilingly  to  him,  and 
disappeared. 

For  a  Httle  while,  the  family  stood  silent,  gazing  at  each  other  in 
terrified  amazement ;  then  the  father  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  more 
lights,  and  the  yoimg  officer  seized  the  hand  of  the  Baron,  and  entreated 
his  pardon  for  his  uncourteous  violence.  ^  Never  speak  of  it  again  I  * 
said  the  good-natured  old  Baron  ;  *  I  do  not  think  any  the  less  of  you 
for  defending  the  character  of  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves ; 
although,'  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  and  looking  fearfully  roimd  him, 
*  this  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  case.  And  now,  my  young  friend, 
you  have  at  least  had  *  the  earnest  wish  of  your  heart  *  gratified,  but  I 
think  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  of  us,  would  care  to  have  such  visitors 
often.  In  the  hope  that  this  may  be  his  last  appearance  on  any  earthly 
stage,  I  assure  my  little  friend  in  gray  that  his  wishes  are  all  fulfilled, 
and  his  unjustly-acquired  property  restored  to  its  rightful  owners ! 

'And  now,  let  us  trust  that  he  will  for  ever  afler  rest  in  peace ! ' 


MORNING. 

It  is  morning,  it  is  morning, 

And  the  weary  wing  of  night 
Slowly  lifts  its  sable  plumage 

To  admit  the  early  light. 
Streaming  o'er  the  distant  mountain, 

With  a  glad  and  glorious  sheen ; 
Tinging  all  the  tallest  tree-tops 

With  a  hue  more  fresh  and  green ; 
Glancing  on  the  river's  ripples, 

Gleaming  o'er  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
Waking  all  the  silent  songsters 

That  repose  in  bush  and  brake ; 
Lighting  up  the  lovely  landscape. 

Lately  hidden  from  the  view, 
Comes  the  golden  sun  in  glory, 

Giving  life  and  light  anew. 
So,  when  merciless  misfortunes 

Darkness  o'er  my  spirit  throw, 
Let  the  sun  of  hope  unclouded 

In  my  soul  serenely  glow  ; 
Driving  out  all  searing  sorrow ; 

Chasing  all  the  gloom  away  ; 
Radiating  life  and  gladness, 

Like  the  light  of  early  day. 
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LINES    TO    ESTELLE. 


*  C.  Gabbick  Siimi,  a  gentlemim  of  a  sombre  mind,  but  of  a  kind  hoart  and  ample  means,  when 
travelling  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Spanish  America,  was  greeted  by  an  orphan  ghrl  soliciting  almii 
Being  struck  with  her  beauty,  he  made  her  one  of  the  objects  of  his  charity,  provided  for  her  per- 
manently, and  she  became  the  light  of  his  after-life.^  u.  Cz^ub  Pa-pxim. 


Sweet  wanderer,  with  the  melting  eye, 
Why  roam'st  thou  friendless  and  alone? 

Why  swells  thy  bosom  with  a  sigh, 
And  why  that  soft  and  plaintive  tone  ? 

Art  thou  of  earthly  friends  bereft, 
And  dost  thou  shed  that  stealing  tear 

That  thou  in  this  cold  world  art  left. 
With  none  to  soothe  thy  sorrow  here? 

Then  welcome  to  this  bleeding  hearty 

That  long  has  yearned  for  sympathy ; 
And  thou  shalt  have,  fair  one  I  a  part 
In  all  that  earth  allots  to  me. 


I  '11  wrap  the  mantle  of  my  love 

Around  thy  frail,  defenceless  form ; 
And  pray  to  Him  who  rules  above, 

To  save  thee  from  the  world's  wild  storm. 

I  'U  shield  thee  from  its  luring  wiles, 
And  guide  thee  in  fair  Virtue's  way  j 

And  if  Temptation's  voice  beguiles, 
I  '11  whisper  to  thee  not  to  stray. 

And  if  the  death-frost  on  thy  brow 

Shall  tell  me  that  thy  life  is  o'er, 
Beside  thy  clay-cold  form  I  '11  bow, 

And  there  in  tears  thy  loss  deplore. 

But  when  Life's  sea  at  last  I  've  crofssed, 
And  heaven-lit  mountain-heights  appear, 

I  '11  deem  thee  still  to  me  not  lost, 

But  look  for  tliee  in  that  bright  sphere. 

And  from  those  summits  we  shall  see 
Where  heaven's  bright  rivers  take  their  rise. 

And  mark  each  wavy,  blooming  tree 
Tliat  sheds  pSrfume  in  Paradise : 

And  see  that  soft  cerulean  sky 

That's  mirrored  on  that  placid  stream, 
Pure  as  an  infant  angel's  eye, 
.   When  viewed  by  Heaven's  transcendent  beam. 
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And  there  we  Tl  feel  how  well  bestowed 

Ta  worldly  pelfj  when  freely  given 
To  help  the  sorrowing  o'er  the  road 

That  ends  in  that  bright,  beauteous  Heaven.  k.  m.  k. 


TWO   TRIPS   TO   LAKE   WILLOUGHBY. 


*  Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn 
Tlie  waters  of  oar  deserts  lie.* 


It  is  noon  on  the  Atlantic.  The  ocean  sleeps  —  its  heaving  bosom 
unruffled  by  a  breath  of  air.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the  steady  beating 
of  our  engine  ;  that  great  iron  heart  which,  as  it  pants  and  throbs, 
sends  its  quivering  pulsations  to  the  extremities  of  our  noble  ship. 
Oppressed  with  the  profound  lassitude  which  envelops  us,  I  sit  and 
dream.  I  muse  over  my  erratic  wanderings ;  and  influenced  perhaps 
by  the  course  our  steamer  is  taking,  my  tiboughts  turn  to  my  native 
New-England,  bustling  New-England,  land  of  snow  and  storm,  of 
lovely  lakes  and  rugged  rocks.  Among  the  vague  memories  which 
steal  over  me  is  one  of  peculiar  pleasure  —  a  picture  of  beautiful 
scenery,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  more  graceftd 
treasures  of  the  mind.  And  so,  being  roused  out  of  my  ennui  by  this 
recollection,  I  order  pen  and  paper,  and  write  this  much  by  way  of 
explanation,  or  rather  apology,  for  inflicting  my  prosy  dreaming  upon 
the  happy  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

Being  in  Vermont  in  the  summer  of  1846,  I  received  from  a  kind 

and  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  H ,  an  invitation  to  join  him  and 

Professor  Adams,  then  State  geologist,  in  an  excursion  to  Lake  Wil- 
loughby,  at  that  time  aqua  incog,  to  most  of  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Vermont.  Having  spent  four  years  upon  the  monotonous  sands  and 
among  the  unpicturesque  pines  of  the  *  Empire  State  of  the  South/ 
and  hearing  moreover  vague  rumors  of  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
locality  we  proposed  visiting,  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  eager 
pleasure. 

Behold  us,  then,  one  bright  morning  in  June,  rattling  gaily  out  of  the 
village  of  C .  The  Professor,  with  his  barometer,  compass,  ham- 
mers, etc.,  taking  the  lead,  and  Mr.  H and  myself  following.  Our 

'  wagon,*  filled  with  *  pod  augurs  *  for  boring  the  earth,  bags  and  boxes 
for  preserving  specimens,  and  sundry  and  divers  implements  for  scientific 
war  upon  that  portion  of  the  devoted  *  crust  of  the  earth  *  which  lay 
in  our  way.  And  oh  !  how  green,  how  fresh,  how  varied  was  the  land- 
scape which  spread  itself  before  us  as  we  toiled  up  the  steep  hills  or 
dashed  into  the  smiling  valleys  before  us  I  But  I  will  not  weary  you, 
0  patient  reader,  with  a  detail  of  our  day*s  travel :  how  we  called  on 
a  famous  family  of  boulders,  filled  with  large  round  nodules  of  mica 
as  thickly  as  plums  in  a  Christmas  pudding;   how  we  visited  the 
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celebrated  rocking-stones  of  G ,  one  of  which,  mounted  upon  a 

huge  rock,  was  estimated  to  weigh  seventy  tons,  and  yet  was  easily 
rocked  by  the  unaided  hand. 

Evening  found  us  at  a  fine  country  inn,  known  as  the  *  Runaway- 
pond  House.'  Here  was  formerly  a  nice  little  lake,  which  one  fine 
morning  broke  the  bonds  that  had  confined  it  among  the  hills  for 
a  thousand  years,  in  an  opposite  direction  from  its  natural  outlet,  and 
left  its  native  home  for  ever,  doubtless  instigated  thereto  by  the  hands 
of  meddling  Yankees,  who  were  trying  to  make  its  waters  run  up  hill. 
The  streams  which  supplied  it,  formerly  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  in  the 
direction  of  puritan  Boston,  now  find  their  way  to  the  stately  St.  Law- 
rence, and  through  the  dominions  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

The  moon  rose  full  and  soft  over  the  hill  which  overshadowed  our 
hotel  as  I  strolled  down  \o  a  sweet  little  pond  which  lay  in  the  valley 
before  us,  and,  stepping  into  a  boat,  pulled  out  upon  its  fairy  waters. 
How  enchanting  a  scene  I  The  tiny  lake  embosomed  among  steep  and 
verdant  hills ;  the  '  moon  rising  in  cloudless  majesty,'  and  profound 
silence  reigning  over  all !  What  a  charming  place  for  dueen  Mab  and 
her  court  to  hold  their  fairy  revels  I  Suddenly  the  noise  of  dipping 
oars  is  caught  up  and  sent  back  with  startling  distinctness  from  a  dozen 
surrounding  hills.  I  shout  and  sing,  and  my  voice  comes  mockingly 
back  again.     I  try  a  famous  Georgia  song,  commencing 

'  Land  of  the  South,  imperial  land/ 

and  my  mountain-chorus  catches  up  the  refrain  and  prolongs  it  with 
wonderfiil  clearness.  Engaged  in  my  vocal  experiments,  my  boat  drifts 
among  the  upturned  roots  of  a  gigantic  oak,  and  upon  looking  among 
the  jagged  prongs,  I  see  just  over  my  head  the  nest  of  a  robm  ;  thus 
secured  amid  the  surrounding  water  from  the  too  easy  approach  of 
meddling  intrusion.  I  feel  a  respect  for  the  instinct  wluch  prompted 
the  selection  of  this  place  for  a  serene  home,  and  climbing  stealthily 
up  I  peer  into  the  nest.  There  is  the  little  family,  but,  alas !  stiff 
and  cold  in  the  moon-light.  Some  ruthless  fowler  has  slain  the  mother 
as  she  sought  the  early  breakfiust  for  her  cherished  little  ones,  and  she 
comes  no  more  to  hear  their  cheerful  twitterings.  This  incident,  bo 
simple,  saddens  me  at  once.  How  much  like  man ;  proud  of  his 
strength  and  sagacity,  he  builds  his  castle  well,  secure  of  happiness  for 
himself  and  his,  and  says,  '  Soul,  take  thine  ease  ;  eat,  drii^,  and  be 
merry.'  *  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  ^ul  shall  be  required  of  thee ! ' 
How  few,  alas !  though  the  lesson  be  daily  repeated,  learn  to  solve 
aright  the  great  problem  of  life. 

We  left  early  next  morning :  the  slant  sunbeams  weaving  before  us 
a  carpet  of  bronze  and  gold,  and  glancing  from  the  polished  surfaces  of 
a  million  diamonds  which  Titania  had  scattered  during  the  night.  Pass- 
ing rapidly  by  village  and  hamlet,  woodland  and  lawn,  we  gradually 
retired  from  the  presence  of  civilization  and  approached  the  domain  of 
nature.  The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  east  as  we  commenced  a  long  and 
toilsome  ascent,  such  as  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  Vermont  even 
to  this  day.  The  Professor  hammered  his  way  deliberately  up,  while  I, 
walking,  drove  his  horse.     Mr.  H and  an  enthusiastic  friend  fbl- 
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lowed  closely  behind,  philosophising  upon  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
mountains  like  the  one  we  were  ascending.     Arriving  at  the  top,  we 
involuntarily  pulled  up  in  admiration  of  the  superb  landscape  which 
greeted  our  eyes.     An  immense  bowl-like  valley,  some  twenty  miles 
across,  was  scooped  out  before  us,  carpeted  with  the  brightest  of  wood- 
land foliage  ;  its  outer  edge  surmounted  with  a  succession  of  precipitous 
ridges  which,  softened  in  the  blue  distance,  looked  like  the  embossed 
rim  of  some  vast  enameled  beaker.     These  elevated  ridges  swept 
around  us  in  nearly  an  unbroken  circle,  except  in  one  place,  where  they 
terminated  abruptly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  glistening  waters 
of  Lake  "Willoughby ;  while  in  the  valley  before  us  ran  WUloughby 
River  —  a  silver  thread,  shining  capriciously  among  the  dark  woof  of 
a  Vermont  forest.     Indulging  our  eyes  but  a  few  moments  with  this 
radiant  scene,  ^^e  jolted  on  until  we  reached  the  house  of  the  last  set- 
tler, a  kind  and  worthy  man,  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  lake. 
Here  we  housed  our  j  sided  horses,  procured  a  guide,  slung  our  geological 
traps,  and  plunged  into  the  woods.     We  soon  arrived  at  the  cove  where 
our  friend's  canoe  was  moored,  and  pushed  out  upon  the  calm  surface 
of  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  -wTiter  I  have  ever  seen.     The  surround- 
ing forests  are  unbroken  ;  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  white  man  is 
anywhere  visible.     Before  us  the  lake  stretches  out  some  seven  or 
eight  miles,  being  about  four  miles  across  at  the  end  where  we  are 
embarked,  and  encircled  with  a  narrow  beach  of  glistening  sand.    The 
water  seems  perfectly  transparent,  minute  objects  being  distinctly  visi- 
ble twenty  feet  below  us.     To  the  east,  about  five  miles,  the  Green 
Mountains,  which  at  some  time  must  have  crossed  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
have  been  torn  apart  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  the  water  lies 
in  the  chasm  thus  formed,  the  precipices  rising  out  of  the  water  some 
eighteen  hundred  feet  high  upon  one  side,  and  about  twelve  hundred 
feet  upon  the  other.     While  noticing  these  things,  the  stout  arms  of  our 
boatman  are  pulling  us  up  to  this  gorge,  and  the  savans  are  speculating 
about  the  causes  which  have  produced  it.     Gradually  we  approach  the 
shadow  of  the  great  mountain.     We  find  the  lake  here  to  be  but  about 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  our  guide  tells  us  three  hundred  feet  deep. 
Huge  rocks  have  been  precipitated  into  the  water,  and  we  coast  along 
for  some  time  before  a  practicable  landing  is  discovered.     Here  we 
pause  a  moment  in  admiration  of  the  wild  and  romantic  scene,  and 
then  climb  over  the  debris  which  centuries  have  accumulated  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.     It  is  composed  of  great  boulders  and  disintegrated 
rocks,  and  large  trees  are  growing  upon  the  slight  soil  which  is  lodged 
in  the  crevices.     We  fancy  it  a  Ught  matter  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
before  us,  but  it  is  an  hour,  and  we  are  very  tired  before  we  arrive  at 
the  base  of  the  lofty  clifi^  and  look  up  to  its  solemn  face  risinc^  eight 
hundred  feet  above  us,  rifled  and  scarred  by  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
years.     Oppressed  with  its  vastness,  we  turn  toward  the  lake.     A  light 
breeze  has  sprung  up,  and  its  placid  waters  are  covered  with  a  soft 
silver  lace  which  sparkles  in  the  noon-day  sun.     Just  beyond  rises  the 
opposing  precipice,  and  so  near  that  we  fancy  we  can  see  the  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  the  swallows  which  are  circling  about.     It  lifts  itself  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  water,  covered  with  a  brilliant  carpet  of 
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green,  while  mid-way  to  its  summit  gleams  a  huge  mass  of  feld-spar, 
like  the  silver  shield  of  a  Titan  in  a  mountain  of  emerald.  Looking 
over  the  wilderness  which  covers  the  sloping  side  of  the  mountain  west- 
ward, and  the  undulating  hills  to  the  east,  we  see  no  sign  of  civiliza- 
tion. Our  hoatman  tells  us  of  a  projected  road  through  the  chasm 
beneath  us,  and  that  thousands  have  already  been  expended  without 
'  making  a  beginning.'  Looking  at  the  impassable  nature  of  the  route, 
we  pronounce  the  project  utterly  visionary.  Roses  and  honeysuckles 
are  blooming  among  the  rocks,  and  many  a  fine  specimen  of  quartz  and 
feld-spar  are  bagged  by  our  scientific  friends.  We  discuss  the  propriety 
of  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  but,  being  told  that  it  will  require 
a  circuit  of  three  miles  and  eight  hours  of  time,  we  decide  that  we 
do  n't  care  about  that  achievement ;  and,  after  taking  a  long  and  final 
look  at  the  incomparable  pictures  around  us,  we  turn  our  steps  down- 
ward, leaving  a  landscape  as  rare  and  beautiful  as  ever  haunted  the 
dream  of  a  Claude  or  Cole. 

The  waves  were  chasing  each  other  boisterously  against  the  rocks 
when  we  reached  our  boat,  tossing  it  about  in  a  rude  and  fantastic 
style.  Our  boatman  told  us  of  popular  traditions  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  the  effect  that  the  waters  of  this  part  of  the  lake  are  often  violently 
agitated  while  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  attributed  by  some  to  superna- 
tural agency,  but  doubtless  caused  by  the  mountain  winds  being  col- 
lected and  forced  through  the  gap,  while  they  are  imfelt  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Our  little  over-loaded  boat  pitched  about  somewhat 
unpleasantly,  but  we  arrived  safely,  and  found  a  most  delicious  dinner 
of*  'longe '  or  muscalonge^  smoking  upon  our  friend's  table,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  we  learned  the  piscatorial  qualities  of  the  lake.    The 

*  'longe '  is  a  large  fish  resembling  the  salmon,  of  a  fine  hard  texture 
and  exquisite  flavor,  generally  inhabiting  cold  and  deep  water.  One 
hundred  pounds  per  day  may  occasionally  be  taken  with  the  hook  in 
Lake  Willoughby,  and  we  were  told  that  fish  weighing  twenty  pounds 
had  frequently  been  caught. 

We  slept  in  the  village  of  B that  night,  and  next  day  went 

*  prospecting,'  as  they  say  in  California,  but  without  the  golden  results 
which  sometimes  follow  such  exercises  in  that  auriferous  State  ;  a  fvoQ 
ledge  of  novaculite  and  a  deposit  of  infusoria  silica  being  the  result 
of  our  labors ;  so  we  turned  homeward. 

Night  had  descended  before  the  moon  was  risen,  and  the  dim  and 

shadowless  trees  were  gliding  spectre-like  back  into  the  darkness  as  wo 

hastened  to 

*  Mebt  the  warm  welcome,  the  loved  ones'  embrace,* 

in  the  genial  homes  of  hospitable  C . 


IL 


Six  years  have  elapsed,  swiftly  and  almost  imperceptibly.  Again  I 
breathe  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  kind  and  partial  friends ;  but  not  alone  do  I  this 
time  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  land,  so  redolent  of  health  and  beauty : 

'  A  VOICE,  and  a  hand,  and  a  gentle  eje, 
Had  dashed  me  with  their  spell,' 
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and  now,  another  pair  of  eyes  beside  my  own  —  eyes  used  to  the  tame 
scenery  of  distant  lands  —  look  wonderingly  at  the  grand,  solemn,  old 
mountains ;  and  another  heart  beats  joyously  and  in  unison  with  mine, 
to  the  music  of  dancing  rivulets ;  and  thus  through  my  dual  self  do  I 
enjoy  for  the  first  time  this  magnificent  scenery. 

Resolutely  bent  upon  enjoying  the  good  things  Nature  had  so  profiisely 
spread  out  around  us,  what  more  natural  than  that  I  should  propose  a 
trip  to  Lake  "WiUoughby,  my  first  visit  being  still  a  salient  memory  with 
me.  The  idea  was  at  once  caught  up,  and  a  much-loved  friend  pro- 
posed '  tackling '  his  farm-horses  and  '  wagon,'  and  taking  us  over ; 
influenced  as  much,  I  faintly  imagined,  by  the  prospect  of  picking  up 
at  a  neighboring  village  a  certain  lovely  Miss  M ,  as  by  the  pro- 
spective glories  of  the  lake. 

The  weather  looked  portentous  as  we  sallied  out,  but  being  thoroughly 
armed  and  equipped  with  umbrellas,  shawls,  overcoats,  etc.,  we  laughed 
old  Storm  King  to  scorn ;  for  which  irreverence  we  were  duly  punished, 
as  about  ten  o'clock  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  we  reined 
up  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  great  beach-tree  to  bewail  our  con- 
tumacy. The  pitiless  shower  drenched  cloak  and  umbrella,  and  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water.  Nature  seemed 
taking  a  douche.  Shall  we  go  on,  or  return  ?  At  last,  just  as  patience 
became  exhausted,  the  sun  broke  through  the  overhanging  foliage ;  and 

we  bowled  merrily  on,  arriving  at  G in  time  for  dinner.     Oh  I 

those  delicious  spotted  trout,  just  done  to  a  turn ;  the  light,  sweet  bread, 
the  fresh,  hard  butter  —  the  memory  of  those  simple  but  nice  dinners 
lingers  on  the  palate  yet  I    A  fair  representative  of  the  rosy-cheeked 

and  bright-eyed  Vermonters,  in  the  person  of  Miss  M ,  joined  our 

party  at  G ,  and  our  suspicions  regarding  the  penchant  of  our 

driver-friend  were  fully  confirmed. 

We  arrived  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake  at  about  four  p.m.  Time 
had  wrought  a  great  change  in  its  surroundings  since  my  last  visit. 
Farms  were  spread  out  and  in  fine  cultivation,  where  six  years  since 
flourished  the  tangled  forest ;  a  fine  carriage-road  skirted  the  water 
upon  the  northern  side,  winding  along  amder  the  clifli,  through  the  very 
route  we  had  deemed  so  impracticable,  and  passing  through  the  Green 
Mountains  with  scarcely  an  ascent  of  twenty  feet ;  and  lastly,  a  fine, 
large,  piazzaed  hotel  had  exhaled  from  the  primitive  wilderness,  firom 
the  roof  of  which,  as  we  drove  up,  floated  a  broad  gonfalon,  flaunting 
its  defiance  to  the  world  migratory,  and  proclaiming  its  determination 
to  resist  all  attacks  which  any  predatory  force  of  travellers  properly 
armed  with  gold  dollars,  might  make  upon  it. 

The  scene  from  the  piazza,  as  we  stepped  up,  was  really  superb ;  the 
suu,  just  sinking  to  the  horizon,  shone  through  an  atmosphere  beautifully 
clear  after  the  rain  of  the  morning ;  its  level  rays  striking  the  rippled 
surface  of  the  lake,  embroidering  upon  its  bosom  a  splendid  gorget  of 
burnished  gold.  In  the  far  distance  between  the  lofty  mountains,  rose 
the  sharp  peak  of  Owl's  Head,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain range,  while  nearer  and  covering  the  rolling  lands  beyond  the  lake, 
a  variegated  carpet  of  farm  and  forest  spread  itself  out  and  filled  the 
picture  before  us. 
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Turning  into  the  hotel,  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  the  morning- 
papers  of  the  day,  from  Boston  and  New- York,  lying  upon  the  reading- 
room  table !  Here  was  a  change,  indeed  I  an  unbroken  wilderness,  five 
years  since,  now  supplied  with  the  daily  papers  of  cities  three  hundred 
miles  distant !  All  this  metamorphosis  had  been  wrought  by  the  great 
magician  of  the  age  —  the  Rail-road  King.  A  daring  company  had 
thrown  down  a  track  among  these  far-off  mountains,  and  each  bellow- 
ing train  discharged  its  due  proportion  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  returned 
with  the  neighboring  farmers,  en  route  for  Boston  with  the  produce 
which  was  formerly  hauled  two  hundred  miles  in  wagons. 

After  partaking  of  a  capital  supper,  we  took  a  stroll  toward  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  full  moon  was  silvering  rock  and  water  with 
her  soft  and  melancholy  light,  and  casting  a  sombre  shadow  half-way 
across  the  lake,  as  wo  sailed  out  upon  its  untroubled  bosom.  The  fine 
lines  of  Southey  came  involuntarily  to  my  mind  : 

'  The  moon  arose :  she  shone  upon  the  lake, 
That  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silrcr  light ; 
She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade.' 

"We  coasted  along  the  southern  shore,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing waters,  and  presently  came  upon  a  lovely  water-fall,  pure  and  cold, 
leaping  from  its  native  hills  and  tearing  its  way  over  the  craggy  rocks 
to  the  clear  depths  beneath.  The  scene  was  enchanting.  Behind  us 
rose  the  verdant  and  precipitous  hill,  a  thousand  feet  almost  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  water,  and  beneath  us  the  pure  element,  so  colorless 
and  still  that  our  boat  seemed  suspended  in  ether ;  the  bright  moon 
sailed  high  above  us,  amid  her  splendid  retinue  of  stars,  while  beneath 
floated  in  a  concave  heaven  her  twin  sister,  attended  by  equally  as 
brilliant  a  train  ;  and  opposite,  but  bo  near  that  we  seemed  at  its  very 
base,  fix)wned  the  stem  and  awful  cliff,  lifting  its  *  rock-ribbed  *  form 
with  kingly  majesty,  solemn,  shadowy,  and  sublime,  in  the  dim  moon- 
light!    These  are  moments  which 

*  Wakb  the  thoughts 
That  perish  never,' 

and  lead  the  wayward  heart  back  to  Him,  its  neglected  and  forgotten 
Creator,  who  having  upheaved  these  vast  mountains,  has  asserted  His 
power  and  dominion  by  rending  their  granite  foundations  to  their  very 
centres. 

Suddenly  music  arose  firom  the  base  of  the  precipice  opposite, 
startling  a  thousand  echoes  from  the  surrounding  shores,  and  *  sprinkling 
the  air '  with  its  soft  and  pleasing  melody.  A  party  had,  unperceived, 
rowed  in  the  shadow  of  the  other  shore  until  they  were  opposite 
us,  and  had  thus  completed  and  illustrated  the  dream-like  pictures 
around  us. 

The  chill  night  air  compelled  us  reluctantly  to  retire ;  but  we  found 
slumber  sweet  and  refireshing  in  the  airy  rooms  of  our  indefatigable 
host.  A  film  of  white  mist  hung  over  the  lake  in  the  momhiT,  which, 
as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  lifted  from  the  water,  wreathed 
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itself  ill  griK^eful  folds,  and  floating  spirit-like  along  the  sides  of  the 
gorge,  vanished  in  the  sky.  I  longed  for  the  pencil  of  a  Durand  or  a 
Turner,  to  catoh  these  rare  and  transient  beauties,  and  fasten  them  on 
canvas,  that  amid  the  dull  realities  of  life  the  mind  might  be  recalled 
to  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  nature. 

After  breakfast,  we  visited  several  famous  localities  in  the  vicinity : 
the  *  Cave,*  the  *  Devil's  Den,*  the  *Avalanche,*  etc. ;  and  later  in  the  day, 
mounted  horse  to  ascend  the  higher  of  the  two  mountains,  called 
*Annenence,*  after  a  great  aboriginal  chief  who  once  made  it  his  home. 
The  distance  is  about  two  miles,  and  the  path  very  steep  and  rough, 
about  six  homdred  yards  being  impassable  except  on  foot.  The  pano- 
rama from  the  summit  is  very  fine  and  extensive,  but  lacks  that  variety 
which  is  most  pleasing  in  a  large  sweep  of  landscape. 

Eastward,  the  vast  rolling  valley  of  the  Passiunsic  and  Connecticut 
is  in  sight,  dotted  with  farms  which  from  this  altitude  resemble  light 
patchwork  let  into  the  dark  ground  of  the  forest;  some  fifty  miles 
beyond,  rises  the  White-Mountain  group,  crowned  by  their  giant  king. 
Mount  Washington.  In  front  of  us,  the  view  is  shut  in  by  tibe  opposite 
mountain,  at  the  base  of  which  lie  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  To 
the  right,  a  wilderness  of  mountains  is  visible,  embracing  in  the  extreme 
distance  CameFs  Hump  and  Mansfield,  and  we  fancied  we  could  see 
still  to  the  right  the  Adirondacks  in  New-York,  although  the  shadowy 
outline  which  lay  just  above  the  horizon  would  have  answered  equally 
well  for  a  bank  of  clouds.  Behind  us,  to  the  north-west,  the  beautiful 
waters  of  Lake  Memphramagog  were  in  ftill  view,  branching  out  in 
many  a  lovely  valley  and  dotted  with  many  a  fairy  island. 

On  the  whole,  one  is  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  the 
ascent,  especially  as  you  are  certain  to  bring  back  to  the  capital  dinner 
of  *  ^longe  *  at  the  Lake  House,  a  better  appetite  than  any  *  warranted  * 
specific  wUl  produce. 

We  had  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  sail  with  the  ladies,  some  four  or 

five  miles  down  the  lake,  on  our  return,  leaving  our  friend  R to 

take  round  the  wagon  and  horses :  and  thus  we  took  our  farewell  of 
lovely  WiUoughby. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  here,  should  any  pleasure-seeking 
tourist  desire  to  visit  tbis  locality,  that  it  may  be  *  done '  en  route  for 
the  White  Mountains.  A  fine  rail-road  reaches  firom  Connecticut  river 
to  St.  Johnsbury,  thence  to  the  lake,  some  twenty  miles.  Comfortable 
hacks  run  to  the  lake  during  the  summer  season.  From  St.  Johnsbury 
there  is  a  regular  line  of  stages  to  the  White  Mountains :  although  by 
this  route  you  lose  the  fine  view  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper. 

And  now,  as  I  am  about  closing  these  imperfect  sketches,  a  sad 
recollection  arrests  the  train  of  pleasant  memories.  Professor  Adams, 
the  accomplished  naturalist  to  whom  I  alluded  as  the  companion  of  my 
first  trip,  has  closed  his  laborious  and  successful  researches  on  earth, 
and  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  a  distant  isle,  in  the  luxuriant  clime  of  the 
tropics.  He  was  engaged  in  collecting  and  classifying  the  mollusca  of 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilent 
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malaria  of  that  fatal  climate  —  a  noble  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
Science.  A  friend  faithful  and  afiectionate  ;  a  teacher  patient  and 
kind  ;  a  devotee  of  science  laborious  and  persevering ;  a  man  frank  and 
noble,  he  has  exchanged  his  beloved  pursuits  on  earth  for  higher  and 
liolier  employment  in  a  better  world.  k.  p.  u. 


HE  SHADOW 


BT    FLORENCE    PXBCT. 


I. 

Se\tsxtken  long  years  ago  1  and  still 

The  hillock  nowly-heaped  I  see, 
Which  liid  beneath  its  heavy  chill 

One  who  has  never  died  to  me. 
And  since,  the  leaves  which  o'er  it  wave 

Have  been  kept  green  by  raining  tears : 
Strange,  how  the  shadow  of  a  grave 

Could  fall  across  so  many  years  1 

II. 

Seventeen  long  years  ago  1    No  cross, 

No  urn,  nor  monument  is  there ; 
But  drooping  leaves  and  starry  moss 

Bend  softly  in  the  summer  air: 
The  one  I  would  have  died  to  save 

Sleeps  sweetly,  free  from  griefs  and  fears : 
Strange,  how  the  shadow  of  a  grave 

Could  fall  across  so  many  years  1 

III. 

Seventeen  long  years  ago  1    I  see 

The  hand  I  held  so  long  in  vain ; 
The  lips  I  pressed  despairingly. 

Because  they  answered  not  again : 
I  see  again  the  shining  wave 

Of  the  dark  hair,  be-gemmed  with  tears : 
Strange,  how  the  shadow  of  a  grave 

CoiUd  fall  across  so  many  years  I 

rv. 

Seventeen  long  years  ago  1    The  hand 

Then  fondly  clasped,  still  holds  my  own, 
Leading  me  gently  to  the  land 

Where  storm  and  shadow  are  unknown : 
The  summons  which  I  gladly  crave 

Will  come  like  music  to  my  ears, 
And  the  chill  shadows  of  the  grave 

Be  changed  to  light,  ere  many  years  1 
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MY      FRIENDS      THE      SEYMOURS. 


»Heb, 

That,  like  a  Jewel,  has  hung  twenty  yean 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with * 


Did  you  ever  see,  hurrying  along  the  shady  side  of  our  great  tho- 
roughfare, a  spare,  bowed  figure,  clad  all  in  black,  no  matter  what 
torrid  beams  poured  down  upon  the  dusty  street  ?  Did  you  watch  his 
steps,  now  stumbling  over  the  broken  pavement,  now  picking  a  cautious 
way  over  the  tottering  bridges  spanning  fearful  chasms,  or  stealing  a 
precarious  footing,  jostling  shoulder  with  shoulder  against  huge  piles  of 
brick  ?  Did  you  notice  with  what  care  every  speck  of  dust  was  brushed 
from  the  black  coat,  or  with  what  afiectionate  regard  the  bright  shoes 
were  kept  from  every  unpleasant  contact  ?  Did  you  not  observe  the 
pure  linen  and  the  carefully-brushed  hat  ?  Did  you  see  too  how  the 
nap  had  worn  off,  and  how  the  polish  on  the  thread-bare  garments  told 
earlier  than  the  wrinkles,  of  the  departure  of  their  glory  ?  Then  did 
you  hurry  your  steps  till  you  passed,  and  looking  back  for  some  frivolous 
pretended  reason,  did  you  notice  the  deep  wrinkles,  and  the  thin  gray 
hairs,  and  the  eyes  that  looked  down  upon  the  pavement  ?  Did  you  see 
the  subdued  smile  that  sat  there  in  spite  of  all,  and  did  you  perceive 
the  strange  gleam  of  pleasure  and  ill-suppressed  satisfaction  when  some 
st^,tely  nabob  returned  his  humble  salutation  ?  Perhaps  you  have  not 
seen  all  this ;  for  few  of  us  are  tempted  to  turn  to  peer  into  the  face 
of  a  man  with  a  rusty  coat,  or  to  ask,  *  Who  is  that  with  the  shabby 
hat  ?  *  but  we  all  walk  with  wonderful  elation,  and  step  with  compla- 
cent elasticity,  when  Mr.  B ,  that  great  Wall-street  man,  nods  as 

he  passes,  and  not  a  button  of  his  immaculate  wardrobe  but  we  fondly 
register  it  m  the  brightest  page  of  our  memory ! 

Poor  Ned  Seymour  !  I  remember  his  wedding-morning  ;  how  bright 
shone  the  sun,  and  the  June  leaves,  how  they  trembled  in  the  soft 
breeze,  and  threw  quivering  shadows  on  the  green  grass !  How  the 
galleries  and  aisles  swarmed,  and  how  envious  criticism  buzzed  from 
hp  to  lip  as  the  bridal  train  swept  down  to  the  altar!  Can  I  forget  the 
light  figure  that  leaned  upon  his  arm,  the  lovely  head  crowned  with 
fresh  flowers,  and  veiled  in  white,  that  bowed  to  lie  responses  ? 

And  why  is  it  that  my  mind  dwells  so  fondly  on  the  memories  of 
that  sweet  face  ?  why  does  that  glance  pf  love  and  confidence,  as  they 
turned  from  the  holy  altar,  so  continually  haunt  me  ?  or  why  does  lie 
still,  when  he  muses  over  his  happiest  days,  babble  again  and  again, 
with  fond  yet  sad  iteration,  of  that  lovely  summer  mom  ? 

Ned  and  I  had  been  boon  companions  for  many  pleasant  years.  We 
had  taken  our  Saturday's  ride  many  a  time  together,  and  had  vied,  on 
many  a  sunny  afternoon,  in  building  airy  castles.  I  used  to  turn  a  most 
patient  ear  to  his  glowing  eulogy  of  all  the  female  virtues,  as  they 
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blended  in  the  one  woman  he  worshipped.  I  do  believe,  that  so  far  as 
sympathy  and  untiring  interest  and  continual  charity  go  to  the  making 
of  a  friend,  I  was  that  faithful  friend  to  Ned.  Poor  fellow !  he  had 
worn  out  many  years  of  patient  waiting ;  he  had  dreamed,  and  awoke 
to  labor,  and  still  dreamed  on ;  and  no  year  brought  him  any  nearer  to 
his  wish.  At  last,  Ned  was  desperate.  His  little  salary,  well  saved 
as  it  had  been,  could  only  sustain  him  with  the  narrowest  economy. 
I  used  to  sit  often,  of  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon,  listening  to  his  fond 
calculations.  *  Now  I  pay  so  much  to  my  tailor,  just  to  keep  me  in 
buttons,  and  I  wear  out  my  clothes  so  much  faster  because  there  is  no 
one  to  take  oare  of  them ;  and  then,  you  know,  there  are  cigars  and 
wines '—  cigars  and  wines  for  him,  who  used  to  grudge  the  poorest  coin 
he  spent  on  his  own  little  pleasures !  —  *  and  many  other  things  that 
bachelors  must  have  ;  and  tJbeatres,  that  I  should  n't  care  for,  if  I  was 
married  —  why,  really,  I  believe  I  could  live  cheaper  with  a  wife  than 
without  one !  *  And  then  Ned's  lucubrations  became  rather  confused, 
and  he  would  lapse  into  a  long,  dreamy  monologue,  to  which  I  would 
listen  in  dutiful  silence  ;  and  I  could  n't  say  no,  and  dare  not  say  yes ; 
and  then  Ned's  cloudy  castles  became  really  so  magnificent,  as  you  see 
the  heavy  masses  in  the  west  blazing  in  gold  and  scarlet  just  as  dark 
night  steals  on,  that  I  clasped  his  hand,  and  wished  him  a  bright  future, 
and  really  hoped  he  would  marry. 

So  Nod  shut  his  eyes,  and  the  lady  named  the  day.  All  poor  Ned*s 
hard  savings  wore  drawn  from  the  bank,  hosts  of  friends  were  invited 
from  city  and  country :  Ned  had  one  glorious  wedding-day  that  he 
might  dream  of  for  a  life-time  of  conmion  days  to  come,  and  the  happy 
couple  spread  their  wings  for  a  short  flight  among  green  leaves  and 
along  bright,  rustling  rivers,  before  they  should  fold  them  for  ever  in 
their  gloomy  city  cage. 

No  wonder  that  Ned  Seymour,  when  he  stretches  his  tired  limbs 
before  the  evening-fire  —  no  wonder  that  he  discourses  with  unfailing 
eloquence  of  that  happy  month  !  Even  I,  rusty  old  bachelor  as  I  have 
become,  ¥dth  an  ache  and  a  pain  for  every  wind  that  blows,  without 
sister  or  mother  —  with  hardly  a  female  friend  except  the  grisly  Hecate 
who  guards  my  bachelor  fire-side,  and  mends  with  grudging  care  my 
worn  halnliments  —  even  I  turn  away  from  this  bright  scene  with  a 
strange,  unusual  feeling  at  my  heart,  and  some  drops  will  stand  in  the 
comers  of  my  eyes,  that  come  unbidden,  and  will  not  be  wiped  away. 

Poor  Ned  came  back  to  the  stem  dradgery  of  the  coimting-room : 
every  day  found  him  early  at  his  post,  and  his  pen  flew  with  more  than 
usuaJ  alacrity,  and  his  laugh  rang  louder  than  ever,  when  the  exacting 
genius  of  trade  would  let  a  laugh  be  heard ;  he  received  our  merry 
congratulations  with  proud  satis&ction,  and  when  business  hours  were 
over,  he  took  down  his  hat,  and  set  out  on  his  homeward  way  with  an 
elasticity  of  gait  that  none  of  us  could  emulate. 

Still,  Ned  rather  neglected  his  bachelor  finends,  and  we  never  could 
get  him  to  join  us  in  our  uproarious  meetings,  as  he  used  to  do ;  but  I 
could  not  blame  him  for  that,  when  I  dropped  in,  one  dull  evening,  and 
foimd  him  in  his  chair  so  comfortably  drawn  up  to  the  blazing  hearth  ; 
the  neat  furniture  so  prettily  arranged  ;  the  contented  expression  upon 
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his  face,  and  the  indefinahle  air  of  home  that  none  but  a  wife's  hand 
could  give  to  his  cosy  little  rooms. 

How  heartily  was  I  introduced  as  the  old  friend  of  his  boyhood,  and 
how  I  was  made  to  take  the  well-stufied  elbow-chair,  and  what  gentle 
smiles  of  welcome  played  upon  the  young  wife's  cheek !  Now,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  do  not  greatly  delight  in  the  .  company  of  young  married 
people :  the  parade  of  happiness  and  the  ostentation  of  love  do  not 
much  enliven  my  own  desolate  heart :  it  is  cruel  to  bring  out  the  trea- 
sures of  domestic  happiness,  and  to  flaunt  them  before  the  eyes  that,  if 
they  understand,  can  only  turn  away  in  bitterness.  These  caresses  and 
fond  words,  how  imnece^arily  they  remind  of  the  bare  walls  and  lone* 
Imess  at  home !  But  there  was  nothing  here  of  such  display,  and  I 
found  without  trouble  my  own  place  in  the  family. 

Ned  still  bent  over  his  desk,  and  still  his  pen  ran  over  the  tedious 
columns,  and  still  at  evening  he  blithely  took  his  way  to  Susy  and 
home.  But  by-and-by,  the  wedding-suit  began  to  show  the  well-worn 
threads,  and  neat  stitches  appeared  here  and  there,  and  his  laugh  was 
less  loud,  and  his  steps  lagged  —  only  a  little,  but  I  saw  it.  And  when 
occasionally  I  dropped  in  at  the  Sunday-dinner,  the  expedients  of  poverty 
became  more  obvious ;  although  Ned  was  hardly  less  happy,  and  Susy 
was  no  less  loving. 

And  Ned  toiled  on,  till  his  shoulders  stooped  as  you  saw,  and  his 
stories  ceased,  and  his  laugh  was  hushed,  and  crow's-feet  began  to  show 
themselves  at  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  Ned  became  a  most  excellent 
steady  book-keeper,  and  there  was  no  one  who  was  more  trusted  by  the 
firm.  And  gray  hairs  came  early,  and  young  spirits  were  subdued,  and 
ambition  had  died,  and  Ned  was  still  chained  to  his  desk.  So  it  was 
that  he  became  the  stooping,  shabby,  humble  little  man  that  you  met 
on  the  shady  side  of  Broadway. 

Still  my  feet  tread  their  accustomed  path,  each  Sunday  afternoon, 
toward  Ned's  lowly  home.  There  still  sits  Ned,  as  glad  as  ever  to  greet 
me,  and  his  arm  falls  from  Susy's  neck  when  he  hears  my  ring.  Then, 
with  the  hearty  grasp,  and  the  kiss  from  Sue,  I  am  seated  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  and  I  look  from  him  to  her,  and  Ned  still  tells  over  his  old  dream 
of  the  wedding-morn.  Susy's  eyes  are  not  so  blue  now,  and  the  roses 
in  her  cheeks  &ded  long  ago ;  and  her  form  is  bowed,  and  her  delicate 
fingers  show  the  marks  of  the  needle ;  still  on  one  of  them  shines  alone 
the  modest  wedding-ring,  and  I  can  hardly  tell,  while  she  looks  with 
such  trusting  love  into  those  poor,  faded  eyes,  whether  Susy  is  not  as 
young  now  as  on  that  bright  June  morning  when  she  pUghted  her 
maiden  faith. 

Sometimes  I  talk  over  to  Ned  the  bachelor  times  we  spent  together  ; 
but  he  answers  me  with  a  vacant  yes  or  no,  and  then  his  bright  June 
sun  seems  to  rise  again,  and  he  prates  of  his  boyish  love.  *  Ned,'  said 
I,  *  here  you  are  now,  old  before  your  time  ;  you  were  a  clerk  in  a  good 
business,  a  promising  young  man,  with  spirit  and  ambition,  and  excel- 
lent prospects :  if  you  had  not  foolishly  fallen  in  love,  you  would  have 
pleased  old  Nuggett,  the  senior  partner,  and  you  might  have  married 
his  daughter.  Miss  Constance,  who,  you  know,  more  than  half-fancied 
you  ;  but  you  must  marry  for  love,  and  love  you  have,  Ned,  as  much 
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as  sinful  man  can  wish,  but  you  must  still  carry  the  ledger  like  a  mill- 
stone at  your  neck ;  must  still  toil  and  groan  for  your  poor  pittance, 
without  hope  or  chance  of  change  ;  must  watch,  day  after  day,  your 
little  means  decrease  ;  must  print  your  life's  story  in  deep  wrinkles  on 
your  brow  ;  must  see  care  settling  down,  pale  as  death,  upon  your  wife's 
fair  cheek ;  year  after  year  you  must  watch  all  this,  till  your  eyes  are 
closed  for  ever.' 

My  heart  smote  me  as  I  saw  the  big  drop  upon  his  cheek ;  saw  the 
spare  figure  writhing  in  the  struggle  with  rebellious  thoughts.  Then  a 
bright  fire  glowed  in  his  dim  eye  —  oh  I  how  many  years  it  was,  since 
last  it  lighted  so  ! 

'  You  see,  John,  my  clothes  are  worn  thin,  and  much  patched,  and  I 
have  forgotten  how  to  laugh  :  and  true  it  is,  that  care  has  changed  me 
much  since  I  was  young,  and  poverty  has  crushed  every  bright  hope, 
and  weighed  down  ambition — yet,  look  here,'  and  he  pulled  from  his 
bosom  a  miniature  —  a  blue-eyed  girl  in  white  ;  and  a  bridal  veil 
covered  her,  as  it  were  a  halo,  and  through  it  there  beamed  such  love, 
such  confidence !  How  the  June  leaves  rustled  then,  and  the  bright 
light  from  heaven  shone  upon  that  wrinkled  brow,  and  that  bowed 
form  rose  erect,  and  the  rusty  apparel  vanished,  and  my  friend  stood 
before  me  as  when  the  world  envied  him,  when  he  stood  with  that  fair 
girl  at  the  altar.  '  Not  one  dimple,  not  one  smile,  or  one  grace  has 
changed  to  me  in  her  since  then,'  he  murmured. 

I  went  to  my  own  rooms  that  night :  the  dead  leaves  whirled  along 
the  pavement,  and  beat  upon  my  windows ;  the  coals  glowed  dull 
between  the  bars,  and  the  chill  wind  stole  in  through  the  crannies :  it 
was  an  ugly  night,  and  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  growled.  My 
Hecate  came  slow  to  my  summons,  and  wheezed  and  panted  afler  the 
fiights  she  had  climbed.  I  tried  to  smoke :  pah !  I  stirred  up  the 
coals :  they  gave  out  a  sulky  flicker  and  went  out,  and  it  would  be  long 
before  my  attendant  could  resuscitate  the  flame.  I  sank  back  in  my 
chair ;  it  had  no  comfortable  comer.  I  tossed  about  in  it,  in  fitful  and 
weary  reverie,  and  ever  and  anon  would  come  flitting  across  my  feverish 
dreams  a  shadow  of  a  fair  face,  with  sofl  dark  eyes,  that  bent  sorrow- 
fully upon  me.  I  brushed  it  impatiently  away.  Still  would  return 
that  white  face,  overshadowed  with  dark-brown  hair,  and  the  melan- 
choly eyes  that  gazed  full  at  me ;  still,  although  I  covered  my  face,  they 
looked  through  and  through,  and  questioned  my  inmost  soul.  Still  1 
writhed  under  that  sad  scrutiny ;  and  oh !  over  what  scenes,  by  shaded 
mountain-side,  through  crowded  streets,  by  winding  streams,  they  fol- 
lowed mo  !  Now  it  was  a  slender  form,  in  a  dark  riding-habit,  and  the 
eyes  turned  to  mine  in  faith  and  love ;  now  it  was  a  figure  dressed 
gaily  for  the  ball  —  still  the  eyes  followed  mine  ;  and  now  a  lady  that 
bent  over  her  work,  as  listening  to  some  strange  tale,  her  eyes  rose  to 
mine  ;  and  then  they  turned  to  me  again  one  farewell,  backward  look, 
and  closed  in  long,  long  slumber. 

Just  then  I  started  with  a  twinge  from  my  gouty  toe,  and  Hecate 
was  standing  there  in  mute  amazement,  amid  a  ruinous  heap  that  had 
fallen  from  her  hands ;  and  I  rubbed  my  eyes  lustily,  and  when  I  took 
my  hands  away,  they  were  wet  with  tears. 
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THE       TWO        BETROTHALS. 


BY    VISGIKIA   F.  TOWKSEND. 


The  wide  gablo  drops  its  shadow 

Darkly  on  the  sanded  floor, 
And  I  stand  beside  the  window, 

Where  so  oft  we  Ve  stood  before ; 
By  the  window  where  the  berries 

Of  the  vine  grow  large  and  bright, 
And  the  wind  is  like  thy  fingers, 

As  it  lifts  my  hair  to-night 

Oh  1  the  stars  with  dimples  golden 

Have  filled  round  the  blue  above, 
And  the  moon^s  white  arms  enfolden 

The  green  meadows  as  in  love. 
And  the  earth  wears  all  the  glory 

Which  it  wore  that  sunmier-night, 
When  I  listened  to  your  story. 

In  this  window's  shade  and  light 

And  't  was  all  for  girlish  blushing 

That  my  face  was  turned  aside, 
And  my  heedless  fingers  crushing 

Up  the  berries,  crimson-dyed ; 
And  you  must  have  seen  their  quiver, 

Gently  drawing  them  away : 
'Mid  the  cool  leaves  of  the  creeper 

Somewhat  more  than  dew-drops  lay. 

Oh  1  your  words  were  very  tender, 

And  your  voice  was  low  and  sweet 
As  the  tones  of  mj  dead  mother. 

In  the  church-yard  long  asleep: 
Very  solenm  was  the  plighting 

Which  the  angels  bowed  to  see ; 
For  the  pledge  that  you  were  asking 

Was  not  lightly  won  of  me. 

But  beside  that  window  lofty, 

When  you  stood,  a  later  time. 
Did  the  gorgeous  curtains  softly 

Shade  a  &irer  brow  than  mine ; 
And  the  gable  dropped  no  shadow 

Darkly  on  the  marble  floor, 
But  the  turrets  frowned  above  you, 

And  the  massive  walls  leaned  o'er. 

Oh  I  they  tell  me  she  was  f&irer 
Than  the  roses  of  her  clime, 

As  her  graceftd  head  drooped  nearer, 
Listening  to  your  words  that  time: 
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And  before  that  lofty  window 

That  her  broad  kuids  stretched  away: 

Mount,  and  vale,  and  dark-green  meadow, 
Slumbering  in  the  moon-light  lay. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  shining 

Of  the  jewels  in  her  hair 
Did  not  keep  you  strangely  minding 

Of  the  rose  I  used  to  wear! 
And  if  all  the  mid-night  reaching 

Of  her  locks  her  white  neck  down, 
Ever  won  such  sweet  caressmg 

As  liave  felt  my  curls  of  brown  I 

And  beside  this  ¥rindow  often, 

With  the  gable  leaning  o'er, 
While  the  moon-light's  fingers  soften 

Its  long  shadow  on  the  floor, 
Often  do  I  stand  at  twilight, 

Praying  that  your  path  may  be 
Gilded  round  with  all  that  life-light 

Which  will  not  be  shared  with  me  I 
KcW' Haven,  {Conn.) 


DOGGED      BY      SIX. 


A    TBUB    TALK. 


It  might  be  questioned  whether  fiction,  with  all  its  extensive  com- 
mand of  means  to  stir  the  soul  and  to  fix  it  in  breathless  abstraction 
upon  its  verisimilitudes  that  are  *  liker '  than  the  truth,  and  with  all  its 
large  range  of  action,  so  much  larger  than  the  trutVs  insomuch  as 
the  ideal  outstretches  the  real  —  whether,  with  all  this  illimitabihty  of 
power  and  domain,  it  is  superior  to  the  truth  in  its  impressions  and  efii- 
ciency.  In  fiction  we  thread  vdth  strained  and  anxious  sense  the  mazes 
of  artful  plots,  start  and  wondei;  at  strange  coincidences,  revel  in  sym- 
pathy in  ardent  passions,  luxuriate  in  the  sweet  richness  of  Elysian  happi- 
nesses ;  but  through  all  is  diffused  a  cooling  sense  of  airy  unreality,  such 
as  accompanies  our  own  day-dreams.  And  always  the  warmer  glows 
our  sympathy  the  nearer  the  tale  approaches  to  kno'wn  truth  ;  the  more 
it  assumes  the  character  of  a  development  of  one  of  Nature's  great 
laws,  or  the  more  the  parts  begin  to  form  themselves  into  a  faint  image 
of  some  scene  in  our  life's  history.  But  when  in  fact  itself  the  hands 
of  Providence  silently  work  out,  with  all  the  preciseness  and  unity  of  a 
well-thought  novel,  one  of  those  wonderful  sequences  that  seemed  to  us 
possible  only  in  romance,  we  are  startled  as  if  we  meet  embodied  in 
soHd,  palpable  matter  the  varied  phantasms  of  our  sleep. 

The  following  story  is  an  example  of  the  execution  of  one  of  those 
heavy  dooms  that  hang  over  sin,  wrought  out  to  a  completeness  on  this 
side  *  the  veil,*  which  novelists  have  sometimes  made  the  plan  of  their 
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most  powerful  romances,  speaking  the  voice  of  Nature  with  more  than 
Nature's  foroibleness.  Here  Nature  has,  for  once  at  least,  loudly  and 
clearly  declared  herself,  and  her  own  great  voice  strikes  us  with  greater 
awe  than  the  smaller  tones  of  her  half-guessing  interpreters. 

The  chief  personages  of  the  story  are,  so  far  as  known,  men  Hving 
still  in  the  lower  western  comer  of  Maine,  and  the  near  portion  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  would  wonder  to  see  detailed  hy  an  unknown  hand  a 
passage  in  their  life  over  which  memory  broods  in  sadness. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  a  town  in  the  south-east  coiner 
of  New-Hampshire  a  young  mechanic,  just  beginning  to  earn  his  own 
subsistence,  and  promising,  through  wise  firugality  and  strict  fidehty,  to 
accomplish  this  easily,  and  lay  in  store  enough  for  his  old  age  and 
bequests  to  his  children.  He  was  of  instinctive  good  manners,  frank  in 
his  communications  with  society,  kind  and  sympathizing  in  his  feelings. 
In  form  he  was  tall  and  symmetrical ;  his  features  finely  cut,  of  a  soft, 
dark  hue ;  his  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  deep  set  under  a  high  forehead, 
upon  the  arch  of  which  strayed  curls  of  rich  chestnut  hair.  His  was 
just  that  appearance  that  suits  the  word  man.  He  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  the  village  before  he  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
gentler  sex.  The  more  they  grew  to  know  him  the  stronger  became 
their  liking  for  him.  With  the  old  women  he  was  the  sum  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  with  the  maidens  the  object  of  many  a  soft  dream  and 
warm  desire.  There  was  many  a  bright  eye  peeping  round  the  inside 
window  frame  as  he  passed  to  and  from  his  labor,  and  many  a  glance 
at  church,  that  ought  to  have  turned  to  the  preacher,  shot  adant  to  the 
yoimg  mechanic.  In  the  cool  of  a  summer's  eve  the  voices  whose  hum 
came  through  the  open  doors  and  windows,  were  not  unfrequentlv  the  old 
women's,  chanting  the  praises  of  James  Atwood ;  and  to  these  the 
hearts  if  not  the  tongues  of  the  listening  maidens  chimed  in  tuneful 
accordance. 

One  morning  Mr.  Gilder,  one  of  a  firm  of  jewelers  of  the  town, 
found  on  opening  his  store  that  the  door  had  been  forced  and  a  quantity 
of  jewelry,  in  value  from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars,  had  been  carried 
off.  Strict  inquiries  were  made,  but  no  trace  of  the  thief  could  be 
found.  Certain  small  incidents  led  Mr.  Gilder  to  fix  his  suspicions  on 
James  Atwood.  He,  with  others,  had  always  held  James  in  good 
esteem,  and  he  had  not  of  course  escaped  the  favorable  influence  that 
the  strong  siding  of  the  gentler  half  of  the  village  had  had  upon  the 
sterner  sex ;  but  from  causes  that  to  others  might  seem  worthless,  and 
even  to  himself,  on  strict  reflection,  of  uncertain  weight,  and  from  a 
feeling  of  assurance,  as  if  he  were  on  the  right  track,  Mr.  Gilder  began 
to  entertain  gloomy  doubts  of  the  integrity  and  honorable  dealing  of  the 
young  mechanic.  The  expression  of  these  doubts  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions set  the  houses  of  the  village  buzzing  like  rapped  bee-hives.  So 
Mr.  Gilder  was  fain  to  keep  silent,  though  none  the  less  there  brooded 
in  his  mind  these  dark  suspicions  that  scowled  heavily  at  Jamies 
Atwood. 

Thus  things  stood  for  some  months.  One  morning  there  was  a  stir 
in  the  village,  and  a  running  from  house  to  house.  A  horse  had  been 
stolen  from  the  house  where  James  Atwood  boarded,  and  James  him- 
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self  was  missing.  This  time  there  was  small  room  for  doubt.  Indig- 
nsint  house-wifes  now  opened  restless  batteries  of  invective  against  the 
double-faced  hypocrite ;  and  the  reluctant  heart  of  the  maiden  was 
forced  to  banish  from  the  pure  shrine  of  its  afiection  the  image  of  a 
fugitive  horse-thief.  On  hearing  of  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Gilder  deter- 
mined to  pursue  some  course  by  which  he  might  bring  the  thief  to  just- 
ice. On  talking  with  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  considering  the  long 
start  the  thief  had,  even  if  he  were  certain  of  his  track,  he  thought  it 
best  to  wait  and  decide  his  plan  according  to  circumstances  that  might 
transpire.  The  man  whom  James  lived  with  told  him  that  the  young 
man  had  left  all  his  clothes  in  his  room,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
James  would  steal  back  some  night  to  recover  them.  *  If  he  does,' 
said  Mr.  Gilder,  '  whether  it  is  at  candle-light,  at  mid-night,  or  in  the 
morning,  I  want  you  to  call  me,  and  I  will  follow  him.' 

CBJLPTXn    BICOKD. 

One  spring  morning  in  the  early  part  of  March,  long  before  day-light 
the  jeweler  heard  a  loud  rap  at  his  door.  On  opening  the  window  he 
found  the  owner  of  the  horse  below  with  the  news  that  James  had 
been  at  his  house  during  the  night  and  gone  off)  taking  his  clothes  with 
him.  Little  delay  made  the  jeweler  in  dressing  himself  and  harnessing 
his  horse. 

The  roads  were  just  bare,  and  the  mud  a  good  foot  deep.  The  foot- 
steps of  the  flying  man  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  but  they  were  all  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  where  the  grass  and  ice  made  firmer  footing,  while 
the  horse  must  go  in  the  middle  of  the  way.  Through  the  whole  day 
Mr.  Gilder  followed  the  tracks  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  man. 
With  difficulty  did  his  horse  plod  twelve  miles  during  the  hours  of  day- 
light. At  last,  just  at  night-fall,  he  came  to  a  man  building  fence  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  Stopping  his  horse  he  addressed  him  :  *  Have  you 
seen  a  foot-traveller  along  this  way.  Sir  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Sir  ;  there  is  one  in  the  house  now,  eating  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,'  was  the  answer. 

The  jeweler  dismounted  and  stepped  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  — 
there  was  no  porch  to  the  house  —  lus  eye  fell  on  James  Atwood.  At 
the  moment  of  recognition  James  sprang  from  his  chair,  and,  seizing  a 
stick  that  lay  by  his  side,  made  for  the  door.  The  jeweler  sprang  at 
him  as  he  approached,  warded  ofi*  the  blow  that  James  aimed  at  him, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  with  the  exertion  of  all  his  strength, 
brought  him  to  the  floor  upon  his  back.  Then,  jumping  upon  his 
breast  and  planting  his  knees  upon  his  chest,  with  both  hands  he 
grasped  his  throat  and  throttled  him.  Not  a  word  passed  between 
them,  but  they  lay  glaring  into  each  other's  eyes. 

At  the  noise  of  the  scuffle,  the  old  woman  of  the  house  came  running 
in,  with  both  her  hands  clasped  tight  before  her,  and  her  eyes  bigger 
than  nature  ever  made  them. 

'  What  on  airth  is  the  matter?  What  on  airth  is  the  matter? ' 
exclaimed  she. 

*  What  are  you  doing  there.  Sir? '  growled  the  old  man  from  the 
other  door. 
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'  Do  n't  be  alanned,  my  good  people/  answered  the  jeweler ;  '  it  is 
only  a  horse-thief  I  have  caught.' 

*  Oh !  a  horse-thief ! '  said  the  old  woman,  letting  down  her  hands, 
and  letting  in  her  eyes  with  a  sigh.  '  Well,  I  'm  glad  you  got  him 
then.' 

*  If  it 's  a  horse-thief,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  won't  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  him.* 

Means  were  taken  to  secure  the  captive  for  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  jeweler  was  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  the  criminal  safely  home. 
After  a  little  meditation  he  cut  the  lacing  that  tightened  the  waist-band 
of  the  young  man's  trowsers  above  his  hips,  and  in  those  days  supplied 
the  place  of  suspenders.  Thus  letting  down  the  pantaloons  below  his 
feet,  he  seated  him  on  his  horse,  sure  that  if  James  got  oE  the  horse 
and  tried  to  run  he  would  find  himself  like  a  fly  in  molasses,  or  like 
*  puss  in  boots.'  No  trouble  occurred  on  the  journey.  James  resigned 
himself  with  all  the  passiveness  of  sin  in  despair. 

At  the  next  sessipn  of  the  criminal  court  James  Atwood  was  found 
guilty  on  two  indictments  —  for  horse-stealing  and  burglary.  In  those 
days  the  penal  code  of  New-England  generally  retain^  that  harshness 
and  inequality  of  punishment  which  it  had  derived  from  England, 
and  which  till  very  lately  was  a  part  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  lat- 
ter country.  James  Atwood,  as  a  horse-thief,  might  be  branded  in  the 
forehead  or  sold  to  service  as  a  marine.  There  was  no  chance  for  the 
prosecutors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  latter  alternative,  and  when  they 
thought  of  the  youth  of  the  accused,  and  looked  at  his  manly  features, 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  scorch  in  his  brow  the  stigma  of 
crime,  which  like  a  cancerous  spot  must  always  be  eating  in  and  con^ 
suming  the  high  ambitions  and  strong  hopes  of  vigorous  manhood,  an^ 
mar  to  all  observers  the  pleasing  handiwork  of  nature.  The  two 
accusers  agreed  to  release  the  young  man  on  condition  that  he  would 
give  them  each  a  bond  to  pay  them  sums  of  money  as  he  was  able, 
until  a  certain  amount  was  completed.  To  this  the  condemned  as- 
sented, etiger  at  any  risk  to  escape  the  hard  fates  of  servitude  or  brand- 
ing which  the  law  threatened  him  with  ;  and  only  too  joyful  to  evade 
the  necessity  of  seeking  the  better  of  two  such  hopeless  prospects,  on 
terms  so  easy  and  so  flattering  to  his  self-pride. 

Alas  !  for  James  Atwood  the  day  that  he  bound  himself  to  pay  in  sil- 
ver the  losses  and  penalty  of  his  sin !  He  thought  his  whole  crime 
lay  between  man  and  man  ;  and  when  mutual  agreements  had  quieted 
the  difference  between  him  and  his  persecutors,  then  all  things  were 
reinstated.  He  forgot  the  oflended  majesty  of  Nature,  who  o£^rs  but 
one  way  of  pacification.  The  Nemesis,  in  her  inexorable  justice,  was 
to  be  satisfied  by  complete  self-abasement  alone.  "Well  for  him  if  he 
had  utterly  subjected  himself  in  self-contempt  and  lowliness,  till  he  felt 
a  warm  glow  of  saddened  contentment  growing  up  in  his  heart.  Nature's 
pledge  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  not  to  think  that  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mere  good  of  this  world  he  could  hold  to  the  dignity  of  a  manhood 
he  had  dishonored ;  that  he  could  salve  a  wounded  sovereignty  with 
dollars,  and  ward  ofi*  the  iron  blow  of  the  stem  Guardian  of  ^e  moral 
laws  by  the  bending  straw  of  human  adjustments.     Hear  the  rest  of  his 
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history,  and  see  how  the  Nemesis  repaid  on  him  at  last  the  penalty  of 
his  sin  a  double  portion  in  her  aggrieved  vengeance.  ^ 


CHAPTB    TBIBO 


Soon  after  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  his  release  James  went  to  Bos- 
ton and  began  his  business  there.  His  afiairs  soon  prospered,  and  his 
old  hopes  and  imaginings  stole  back  into  him.  The  sin  of  an  impulsive 
and  thoughtless  youth  buried  in  the  dust,  he  would  begin  thereon  to 
build  the  structure  of  his  life  in  strength  and  beauty.  He  did  not 
think  the  dead  might  turn  in  its  grave  with  superhuman  strength  and 
shake  to  ruins  the  fair  building  over  it. 

For  two  or  three  years  things  went  on  quietly,  and  with  his  increas- 
ing ability  to  appear  in  neat  habit  and  in  respectable  relations  in  soci- 
ety grew  his  hopefulness  and  self-assurance.  At  his  employment  he 
stood  among  his  fellow-workmen  as  an  equal,  and  his  faithfulness  and 
zeal  made  them  look  upon  him  with  more  than  mere  indifferent  tole- 
rance. He  came  by  degrees  to  assume  the  superiority  that  lay  implied 
in  all  their  demeanor  toward  him.  In  the  world  outside,  when  each 
threaded  among  the  mass  toward  his  own  peculiar  ends,  he  went  with 
the  others,  a  single  self  among  the  thousands,  treated  with  the  forbMU> 
ance  and  careless  courtesy  that  the  unknown,  self-wrapped  passers  yield 
to  a  similar  alienate  mystery  that  stalks  in  living  body  by  them.  Thus 
grew  up  a  dignity  of  thought  and  feeling  of  self-sufficient  power  within 
him  which  belongs  to  healthful  manhood,  and  is  the  stimulating  pna- 
ciple  of  forcible  action,  the  foundation  that  supports  all  hope  and  ooft- 
tentedness. 

One  day  as  he  was  passing  through  the  streets,  a  form  went  bvumiD- 
ficed  like  many  others,  and  James  was  going  on  his  way  in  his  own 
thoughts,  when  a  voice  sounded  in  his  ears  that  set  his  knees  trembUof 
imder  him,  and  drew  a  curtain  like  night  across  his  eyes.  It  Beemsd 
to  him  like  a  voice  calling  away  out  of  his  past  years,  full  of  bodiag 
to  him  :  » 

'  James  Atwood  !  James  Atwood  I  where  are  you  going  so  fast  ? ' 

He  needed  but  to  turn  to  see  what  he  felt,  the  presence  of  the  jeweler 
beside  him. 

'  Well,  my  boy,  yon  are  fuiely  dressed  up,  ain't  you  ?  Where  did  yon 
get  this  smooth  dandy  coat,  this  dainty  umbrella,  and  the  watch  that  I 
suppose  is  hanging  from  the  end  of  this  chain  ?  Have  n*t  forgottsa 
some  jewelry  of  mine  you  made  acquaintance  with  once,  have  yonf 
Come,  I  *11  take  these  things,  and  any  money,  too,  if  you  have  the  aiti- 
cle.  I  do  n't  know  but,  according  to  agreement,  the  clothes  oug^t  Is 
be  thrown  in  also.* 

According  to  the  agreement  he  had  no  right  to  claim  a  single  thiig 
in  this  way.  But  James  was  amazed  and  bewildered,  and  felt  himielf 
in  the  jeweler's  power.  He  gave  him  his  pocket-bode  and  nmbidlii 
but  he  held  the  watch  close  in  his  hand. 

*  Come,  come  ;  give  us  the  watch.  A  horse-thief  has  no  business  to 
carry  a  watch.     Honest  men  can  hardly  do  that.' 

*  It  is  my  brother's,  Sir,  and  I  cannot  give  it  away.' 
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■         —  -        -  -  . -  —  — 

*  CH>ve  it  atvay!  ha!  ha!  You  owe  it  to  me,  man.  Let  me  have 
it,  I  say.  If  you  want  it  again,  why  just  leave  twenty  dollais  at  my 
hotel,  and  I  will  leave  the  watch  for  you.* 

Thus  they  separated.  "What  black,  crushing  incubus  lay  on  James 
Atwood's  heart  none  but  the  doomed  can  tell.  The  young  dawning 
brightness  that  was  just  cheerfully  lighting  up  his  inner  being  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  black  night.  Two  heavy  hands  seemed  pressing  in 
the  walls  of  his  brain,  and  he  cared  not  if  they  fell  inward. 

The  next  day  the  jeweler  found  twenty  dollars  at  the  office  of  the 
hotel  left  in  lieu  of  the  watch. 

The  jeweler  returned  home  congratulating  himself  with  his  shrewd- 
ness and  his  success.  He  had  made  a  journey  to  Boston  and  back  and 
made  money  by  it.  The  purse  he  expected  to  empty  had  grown  fuller, 
a  thing  that  did  n't  happen  often  short  of  fairy  land. 

CUAPRR    FOURTH. 

Time  went  on.  Dajrs  and  even  years  as  they  came  and  went  found 
the  jeweler  seated  before  his  shop-window,  prying  with  goggled  eye  into 
the  yellow  machinery  of  a  watch,  and  with  sluning  steel  tool  in  his 
hand  picking  among  its  dainty  bands  and  wheels,  and  so  they  left  him. 
The  dust  was  gathering  on  ms  upper  shelves  on  old  yellow- looking  sil- 
ver castawap ;  in  white  begrimed  cases  brass  wheels  were  staring 
through  glass  faces  do-vvn  upon  the  customers,  and  half-legged  or  head- 
less images  standing  in  noble  defiance  through  the  minute  fall  of  dust 
that  was  constantly  showering  upon  them.  The  jeweler  himself  was 
growing  more  crooked,  and  the  events  of  his  youth  seemed  to  him  like 
pictures  through  a  mist.  Old  familiar  faces  would  come  at  stated  hours 
in  the  day  and,  resting  on  the  door  to  his  sanctum  at  the  end  of  the 
counter,  tell  him  gossip  just  as  they  had  done  for  years,  and  the  jeweler 
would  answer  them  with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other  squinting  through 
a  microscope. 

One  day  a  man  came  in  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  and  a  great- 
coat on,  though  *t  was  neither  cold  nor  raining.  He  looked  over  the 
railing  into  the  jeweler's  coop,  and  seeing  the  jeweler  there  over  a 
watch, 

*  Holloa !  neighbor  Gilder,*  he  bawled,  *  how  are  you  to-day  ? ' 

*  Holloa  1  holloa !  neighbor  Smith,  when  did  you  come  from  do^m 
East?* 

And  so  they  went  on  asking  and  re-asking,  till  the  whole  list  of 
acquaintance  on  each  side  and  the  remarkable  events  in  each  town  were 
run  through. 

*  One  thing,  though,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,*  said  Mr.  Smith,  laughing, 
after  they  were  through  with  all  there  was  to  tell,  and  he  could  thii^ 
of  nothing  more,  *  our  neighborhood  had  an  increase  the  night  before  I 
came  away ;  Deacon  Stone's  daughter  presented  her  husband  with  a 
little  music-box  in  a  flannel  wrapper.* 

'Deacon  Stone*s  daughter?  Whom  did  she  marry?'  said  Mr. 
GUder. 

*  Oh !  I  forgot.     You  had  a  little  interest  there  in  your  younger  days. 
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did  n*t  you  ?  Why,  she  married  a  young  fellow  that  came  down  our 
way.  Fine  fellow  he  was,  too.  Deacon  Stone  took  a  liking  to  him 
and  set  him  up  in  business.  Mary  did  n*t  think  that  was  reward  enough 
for  his  merits  and  good  looks,  and  so  she  gave  him  herself.  His  name 
is  Atwood  —  James  Atwood.* 

'  James  Atwood ! '  said  the  jeweler,  as  if  musing ;  '  James  Atwood ! 
When  do  you  go  hack  again,  Mr.  Smith  ?     Perhaps  I  *11  go  with  you.' 

*  In  two  or  tiiree  days.     What  *s  started  you  so  quick  ? ' 

'  Oh !  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  like  to  see  the  old 
place.* 

Would  that  he  had  wanted  to  see  nothing  more  I 

The  first  thing  the  jeweler  did  on  arriving  *  down  east  *  was  to  ask 
the  tavern-keeper  where  James  Atwood  lived.  It  was  quite  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  landlord  told  him  that  the  very  man  had  just  gone 
out  of  the  bar-room,  and  if  Mr.  Gilder  would  wait  till  morning  he 
would  be  sure  to  find  him  at  the  house.  Mr.  Gilder  concluded  to  wait, 
and  soon  after  went  to  rest  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  was  standing  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the 
tavern,  the  landlord  came  out,  and  pointing  him  to  a  man  that  stood  a 
little  distance  ofi)  told  him  that  that  was  Mr.  Atwood.  The  man  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  Mr.  Gilder,  and  the  latter  was  close  upon 
him  before  he  spoke,  and  bade  him  *  Good-moming.*  The  man  turned 
and  politely  answered  the  greeting,  but  with  a  look  of  wonder  and 
inquiry. 

*  Do  n*t  you  know  me,  James  ?  I  am  Mr.  Gilder.  You  remember 
me  at  P  —  h.* 

An  ashy  paleness  shot  over  the  whole  of  the  man's  face,  and  he  fell 

to  the  ground  as  if  a  heavy  blow  struck  him.   Mr.  Gilder  was  alarmed. 

'  Do  n't  be  afraid,  James,  1  won't  hurt  you.     Be  a  man  and  get  up.' 

*  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Gilder,  what  do  you  come  hunting  me  up  for  ? 
If  you  have  any  mercy  for  me,  any  sympathy  with  a  husband  and 
father,  keep  this  miserable  secret  quiet.  I  will  give  you  all  you  can 
ask  ;  my  store  with  its  goods  is  free  to  you  ;  all  that  you  can  take  with- 
out exposing  me  is  yours  if  you  will  only  go  off  and  leave  me  alone.' 

Mr.  Gilder  was  avaricious,  but,  some  how  or  other,  he  did  n't  feel 
like  taking  all  James  ofiered  him.  If  James  would  make  him  up 
about  a  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  goods  he  would  be  satisfied. 

In  a  day  or  two  all  was  arranged,  and  Mr.  Gilder  departed  for  home. 
The  stage  he  rode  in  was  heavy  with  his  luggage.  He  could  hear  par- 
cels jumping  on  the  stage-top,  feel  it  swaying  the  stage  from  behind, 
and  his  finger  ends  in  his  pockets  could  feel  Uie  swelling  in  his  pocket- 
book.  But  this  feeling  and  hearing  made  him  sort  of  imeasy  ;  he  had 
rather  beat  with  his  fingers  on  the  elbow-rest,  and  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  landscape.  He  did  n't  see  but  he  had  a  right  to  the  pro- 
perty ;  there  was  the  agreement  between  him  and  James  Atwood  in 
his  breast-pocket,  where  was  written  in  as  plain  terms  as  a  lawyer 
could  write  it,  the  promise  of  James  Atwood  to  pay  him  certain  sums 
of  money,  with  James  Atwood's  own  name  underneath  in  his  own 
hand-writing.  And  had  n't  he  let  it  run  on  for  a  long  time  without 
being  so  strict  as  the  law  allowed  him  to  be  ?     And  then,  when  he 
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applied  to  James  Atwood,  had  n*t  he  let  him  pay  in  goods  what  the  law 
said  was  to  be  wholly  paid  in  money,  and  that,  too,  without  taking  all  the 
law  allo"^ed  him  ?  He  did  n't  know  why  he  should  feel  so  uneasy, 
when  there  was  so  little  to  blame  himself  about.  For  all  his  reason- 
ing the  thought,  and  more  still  the  feelings  of  his  baggage  made  him 
fidgety.  He  was  experiencing,  what  too  many  experience  without  pro- 
fit, that  *  the  law '  and  the  conscience  are  not  alwa3rB  the  same  ;  that 
a  principle  of  generosity  and  broad-heartednesss  enters  into  the  justice 
of  the  natural  <x)n8titution ;  that  the  gross  material  system  of  human 
judicatory  could  never  hold  in  its  artificial  syntheses  ;  that  the  human 
soul  with  its  laws  was  framed  long  before  man  legislated,  and  its  object 
of  obedience  was  rather  its  own  moral  sense ;  and  that,  transfer  its 
fealty  as  much  as  you  can  to  the  worded  principles  of  legal  right  and 
honesty,  the  divine  consciousness  of  the  soul  makes  a  sigh  in  the  heart 
when  the  standard  of  obedience  falls  short  of  its  first  implanted  ideal 
of  duty.  Alas !  that  Mr.  Gilder  was  not  the  only  man  that  has  felt 
this  incomplete  satisfaction  of  duty  ;  and  alas !  that  he  was  not  the 
only  man  that  has  been  blind  to  the  cause  of  it.  Alas !  that  the  pack- 
ages on  top  that  at  times  went  to  pounding  the  roof  like  fifty  frantic 
base-drummers,  were  beating  to  him  a  far-off  and  indistinct  tune  ! 

When  Mr.  Gilder  arrived  at  home  and  had  gotten  all  the  things 
nicely  set  in  a  row  in  his  store-room,  and  had  hung  up  a  smooth  Sun- 
day suit  of  clothes  in  his  chamber  closet,  he  began  to  feel  a  little  plea- 
santer.  Soon  the  sight  of  them  would  diflnse  a  soft,  warm  glow  round 
his stomach  that  would  make  his  palms  itch  to  be  rubbed  together. 


CHAPTER    FITTK. 

Some  years  after,  Mr.  Gilder  was  to  be  found  still  working  back  of 
his  front  shop-window.  His  hair  was  turning  white  now,  and  his 
tongue  getting  all  the  garrulity  of  old  age.  He  liked  to  talk  of  things 
he  had  seen  or  heard  ;  and  would  tell  old  stories  by  the  hour  to  the 
friends  that  dropped  into  the  shop,  working  away  all  the  time  at  his 
watches  and  jewelry,  and  they  leaning  ontiie  counter  or  railing,  quietly 
drinking  in  his  words,  or  listlessly  dreaming  with  him,  but  of  some- 
thing else. 

One  day  an  acquaintance  came  in  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  him 
to  pass  away  a  leisure  hour  or  so,  and  soon,  from  interchange  of  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  the  old  man  was  led  into  a  whole  maze  of  past 
events,  which  came  forth  for  the  edification  of  the  neighbor.  His  mind 
was  away  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  his  tales,  and  forgetting  all 
present  scruples  or  determinations,  he  came  upon  the  events  of  his  past 
life  with  James  Atwood  ;  and  the  more  interest  the  hearer  showed  at 
the  narrative,  the  more  minutely  did  the  old  man  picture  the  details. 
Mr.  Gilder  never  once  thought,  nor  did  any  thing  but  the  reminiscences 
of  the  events  dwell  in  his  mind  for  after-thoughts ;  so  he  never  recalled 
that  the  man  who  was  his  listener  was  the  son  of  the  neighbor  from  whom 
James  Atwood  stole  the  horse,  and  who  received  a  bond  equally  with 
him.     This  son  had  found  among  his  father's  papers  such  a  bond,  but 
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did  not  then  understand  it.     He  said  nothing  to  the  jeweler,  but  soon 
rising  up,  lefl  the  shop. 

It  was  a  few  evenings  after,  that,  in  the  bar-room  of  a  tavern  of  the 
village,  there  sat  before  the  fire  that  blazed  high  in  the  chimney  a 
group  of  men,  apparently  traveller?.  Their  thick  heavy  overnxNits 
were  hanging  around  on  the  wall,  dripping  dark  stains  upon  the  floor, 
for  it  was  rainy  —  and  some  were  steaming  their  boots  before  the  fiie. 
They  all  sat  quietly  looking  into  the  fire,  and  the  silence  was  only  now 
and  then  broken  b^  the  loud  talk  of  the  landlord  giving  directiooB  to 
the  hostler,  or  trying  to  make  conversation  with  some  of  the  guasts. 
Shortly,  there  was  a  trampling  of  feet  in  the  entry,  and  the  sound  of 
loud  voices.  A  party  of  men  entered  the  room,  and,  after  much  noisy 
profanity  and  jokes,  approached  the  bar  and  ordered  liquors.  Amid 
the  tinkling  of  glasses  and  the  gurgling  of  decanters,  they  kept  up  their 
loud  talking,  telling  rough  stories  and  embellished  falsehoods,  between 
whifis  of  smoke  and  the  general  tipplings. 

*  Well,  now,  I  guess  I  've  got  the  easiest  way  of  any  of  you  to  raiie 
fifty  dollars  or  so,  when  I  want  it,'  said  a  heavy  voice  among  them, 
that  was  well  matched  to  a  shaggy  black  beard,  and  sharp  black  eyes 
under  a  lowering  forehead. 

*  How 's  that  ? '  exclaimed  two  or  three. 

'Well,  you  see,  there  was  a  chap,' a  nimiber  of  years  ago,  stole  a 
horse  from  my  father.  He  was  rather  a  hkely  young  fellow,  and  the 
old  man  thought  it  was  rather  hard  to  brand  him  in  the  forehead  —  the 
law  let  them  do  that  in  those  days  —  and  so  he  agreed  to  let  him  go,  if 
he  would  give  a  paper  to  pay  back  the  worth  of  the  horse  in  a  certain 
time,  or  when  he  was  able.  When  the  old  man  died,  I  found  this  note 
among  his  papers,  and  put  it  aside,  for  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  out 
of  it.  But  I  was  in  at  old  Gilder's  shop  the  other  day,  and  he  got 
a-talking  and  told  me  how  he  had  a  paper  from  the  same  fellow  —  for 
the  chap  stole  jewelry  fiom  him  —  and  how  he  had  seen  him  twice 
since,  and  both  times  had  got  money  and  other  things  from  him.  Now, 
you  see,  when  I  am  in  a  strait,  I  am  going  to  take  this  paper  and  start 
off  down-east,  where  this  James  Atwood  is  —  that 's  his  name  —  and 
I  'm  just  going  to  draw  the  money  out  of  him.' 

All  the  bar-room  had  been  listening  to  this  story ;  but  there  was  one 
man  by  the  fire  that  might  have  been  seen  to  start  at  the  name,  and 
lean  forward  to  catch  the  remainder.  Soon  after,  the  bar-room  was 
dark  and  quiet,  and  the  fire  flickering  out  of  the  ashes  to  show  an 
empty  room. 

The  next  day,  a  neighbor  of  James  Atwood's  was  travelling  home- 
ward, with  the  news  of  the  man's  dishonesty  itching  at  his  tongue's 
end. 

In  all  the  village  where  James  Atwood  lived,  on  the  next  morning 
after  this  man's  arrival,  men  were  gathering  in  knots  and  talking 
close  together  at  the  comers,  yoimg  children  were  stealing  to  school, 
half  in  a  tremor,  staring  at  the  passers-by  with  deep,  awe-struck  faces ; 
old  wives  and  maids  were  heaving  long,  unfathomable  sighs,  and  lifting 
earnest  eyes  to  heaven  in  the  cottages.  James  Atwood's  store  was  shut 
up,  and  people  looked  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  haunted  dwelling.     The 
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doors  were  all  closed  down  at  James  Atwood's  white  cottage,  and  in 
the  sun-light  that  lay  warm  ahout  the  door  no  children  were  playing. 
The  woodbine  hung  heavy  and  solemn  over  the  entrance. 

That  same  night,  in  the  shadows,  a  form  might  have  been  seen 
gliding  out  of  the  town,  and  in  the  morning,  a  widow's  weeping  and 
lamentations  amid  her  orphans  was  heard  in  James  Atwood's  cottage. 

The  father  had  fled,  like  Cain,  from  the  presence  of  his  sin. 

The  old  jeweler  who  told  this  story  through  the  trembling  lips  of 
nerveless  old  age,  said  :  *  My  heart  is  heavy  to  this  day,  when  I  think 
how  much  I  had  to  do  with  making  that  fatherless  family  ! '  Leave 
him  with  the  apologies  of  a  misconceived  rule  of  right,  and  the  self- 
interest  that  trade  generates,  and  turn  to  the  moral. 


M    O    K   A     L 


Among  the  punishments  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  one  was  to  con- 
fine the  victim  in  a  narrow  cell,  from  the  roof  of  which  fell  every 
moment  a  drop  of  water,  that  the  tenant  in  vain  twisted  and  \mthed 
to  escape ;  it  came  upon  him  sure  as  fate,  each  time  like  a  globule  of 
hot  burning  lead.  The  terrible  invention  of  Rome's  vengeance  on  her 
heretics,  is  no  too  over-wrought  a  symbol  of  the  certain  fall  of  His 
wTath,  whose  messenger  the  Greeks  called  Nemesis.  e. 


THE        HOUR        OF        EVE. 

Sweet,  oh !  sweet  is  the  early  Morn, 

When  darkness  and  day-light  meet, 
Ere  light  has  come,  ere  darkness  gone, 

Oh !  then  't  is  sweet,  't  is  sweet  I 
When  the  birds  troll  forth  their  hymns  of  joy, 

And  the  bright  dew  decks  the  lawn, 
And  the  flow'ra  kiss  the  breeze  as  it  saunters  by 

In  the  gentle  hour  of  mom. 

And  lovely  it  is,  the  cheerful  Day, 

When  the  noon-tide  sun  shines  down 
On  the  busy  world  as  it  rolls  away, 

On  ocean,  on  forest,  and  town ; 
When  all  mankind  are  awake  and  abroad. 

Joyous,  and  happy,  and  gay ; 
Jogging  together  o'er  life's  long  road, 

In  the  glorious  light  of  day. 

But  sweeter  than  all,  and  lovelier  far, 

Is  the  hour  of  Eve  serene  1 
When  the  lights  of  Heaven  troop,  star  by  star, 

Around  their  radiant  queen: 
Wliile  she,  fair  Moon,  from  there  on  high, 

Seems  (in  our  souls)  to  say, 
'  C3ome,  ohl  icome  to  my  quiet  sky, 

From  earth  and  from  care  away ! ' 

VOL.    XLIV.  19 
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A     SKETCH     FROM     MEMORY. 


*Ain>,  ooiucioaa  of  Ui6  past  emplogr, 

Meixu»7,  bo6(nn*«prliig  of  J07.  Colskxdob. 


Our  noble  ship  swung  lazily  at  bar  ancbor  in  a  qmet  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Peru.  There  was  notlung  about  us  of  peculiar  interest  to  a 
casual  observer.  A  large  open  bay  in  which  our  gallant  craft  floated 
in  magnificent  solitude  ;  on  the  beach,  about  half  a  mile  from  us,  a 
small  town,  the  most  conspicuous  points  of  which  from  our  position 
were  a  few  red-tiled  roofs  (most  of  the  roofs  were  thatched)  and  the 
solitary  church-steeple.  A  short  distance  back  from  the  beach  clifis 
suddenly  arose  to  the  height  of  about  two  hmidred  feet,  and  extended 
in  one  long  imbroken  line,  like  a  horizon  of  stone,  for  miles  along  the 
bay.  The  sea  presented  one  broad  expanse  of  lovely  blue,  unbroken  by 
island,  reef,  rock,  or  bar :  the  land,  a  dry,  monotonous,  parched  appear- 
ance, without  one  redeeming  patch  of  green.  But  yet,  as  I  half  reclined 
in  the  bridle-port,  enjoying  the  flavor  of  my  after-breakfast  segar,  as 
well  as  the  cool  breeze  which,  though  it  was  vnnter  with  us,  (Phoebus 
having  driven  his  flaming  chariot  as  far  away  to  the  north  as  his  bounds 
would  permit,)  was  most  grateful  to  my  northern  frame,  and  gazed 
dreamily  down  into  the  bosom  of  Ocean,  as  if  to  spell  out  some  of  its 
hidden  secrets,  the  scene  had  an  efiect  upon  my  imagination  far  beyond 
what  the  dull  reality  might  seem  to  warrant. 

To  the  west  spresud  the  vast  bosom  of  the  Pacific ;  and  as  my  gaze 
melted  away  in  the  distant  ocean  my  mind  sped  on  until  it  rested  among 
those  lovely  isles,  the  gems  in  that  magnificent  zone  of  waters.  Aro- 
matic breezes  fanned  my  senses  as,  reclining  on  the  flowery  banks 
beneath  the  lovely,  stately  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  palm,  I  listened 
to  the  music  of  babbling  rivulets  mingled  viritb  the  gay  laugh  of  dusky 
bathers,  and  feasted  my  eyes  on  the  thousand  beanties  which  bounteous 
nature  had  so  liberally  scattered,  from  the  surf-washed  coral  and  shelly 
beach,  up  to  the  awe-compelling  mountain-summit,  from  whose  cavern- 
ous throat  in  ages  gone  by  death  and  destruction  rolled  upon  the  lovely 
valleys  below. 

But,  half-awakening  firom  this  dream,  a  change  in  my  position  brought 
the  hard,  sterile  outlines  of  the  i^ore  before  my  eyes  —  for  the  moment, 
barren  no  more  to  me.  T  was  the  Inca's  sun  that  wanned  me.  I  saw 
troops  of  Indians,  in  their  dresses  of  cotton  gaudily  stained  vnth  the 
life-blood  of  a  curious  little  shell-fish,  which,  Ibough  caught  *  under  the 
line,'  formed  one  of  the  articles  of  trade  throughout  this  vast  empire ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  albeit  ignorant  and  innocent  of  the  policy 
and  politics  of  Europe,  and  in  consequence  called,  forsooth,  barbarians, 
presented  a  picture  of  a  happy  people,  whose  industry  surrounded  them 
with  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  procured  often  in 
the  teeth  of  an  obstinate  nature.  And  of  a  government  beneficent  and 
just,  than  which  none  other  has  cared  so  deeply  for  the  rights  of  the 
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aged,  the  orphan,  and  the  widow.  I  saw  the  plains  coveied  "v^ith  wav- 
ing crops,  watered  £rom  streams  which  Nature  had  placed  leagues 
away,  but  which  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  Indian  had  brought 
to  his  doors.  But  soon  came  the  propagators  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, the  cross  in  one  hand,  the  sword  in  die  other  ;  the  Gospel  on  their  lips, 
avarice  in  their  hearts.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  ruin,  war,  and  blood- 
shed. As  the  smoke  and  dust  passed  away  and  the  red  surges  of  war 
subsided,  I  discerned  again  the  poor  Indian,  living,  but  no  longer  happy 
and  free  ;  laboring,  but  in  the  fields  of  his  master.  I  saw  the  stem 
usurper  heaping  up  gold  and  crimes.  I  saw  the  galleons  of  the  old 
world,  richly  freighted  with  the  treasures  of  the  new,  parting  the  waves 
majestically  on  their  homeward  course.  The  vesper-bell  chimed  in  a 
thousand  valleys,  and  the  poor  Indian  knelt,  a  Christian  ;  of  course,  in 
that  one  act  a  thousand  times  repaid  for  the  loss  of  fortune,  country, 
friends,  and  self  But  as  I  gazed  upon  his  dull  and  stony  eye,  and  noted 
the  abjectness  of  his  figure,  I  doubted  if  the  change  had  been  for  the 
better ;  I  doubted  if  the  knowledge  that  with  hand  and  knee  he  must 
perform  a  certain  part  was  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  all  his 
losses.  But  ere  long  I  saw  the  avenger  coming.  This  accumulation 
of  ill-gotten  wealth  whetted  the  appetites  of  less  fortunate  adventurers, 
who  often  tore  firom  their  grasp  their  coveted  treasures.  I  saw  the  gal- 
leons of  the  oppressors  captured,  rifled,  and  sunk  by  their  vulture  foes ; 
their  towns  burned  and  churches  plundered.  The  very  spot  where  then 
I  dreamed  had  been  thus  visited :  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in 
their  devotions ;  their  foes  arrived  and  landed  ;  they  were  driven  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  town  was  sacked. 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  reverie  by  the  arrival  of  a  mess-mate,  who 
called  back  my  thoughts  to  the  present.  He  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  him  and  two  or  three  others  on  an  excursion  to  a  neighbor- 
ing village  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay.  We  knew  not  what  beauties  ndght  be  concealed  within 
its  walls,  and  he  proposed  that  we  should  enlighten  ourselves  thereon  ; 
beside  this,  we  might  have  a  pleasant  sail  there  and  back,  which  would 
help  while  away  the  day.  In  addition  to  these  reasons  he  adduced 
others  of  a  more  casual  nature,  to  wit :  that  as  the  markets  in  our  vici- 
nity were  not  over-stocked,  we  might  be  enabled  to  replenish  our  larder 
by  a  foray  upon  our  more  distant  neighbors.  As  my  duties  did  not 
occupy  me  for  that  day,  I  incontinently  acceded  to  his  proposition. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  boatswain's  mate's  pipe  was  heard  calling 
away  the  *  second  launch,'  followed  by  his  voice  hastening  the  laggards. 
As  we  expected  a  '  soldier's  wind,'  we  took  but  half  a  dozen  men  with 
us,  and  were  soon  gliding  away  firom  our  noble  crafi;,  with  its  frowning 
tiers  of  guns,  upon  our  course.  The  Mrind  was  light,  and  we  fanned 
lazily  along  ;  but  we  had  the  day  before  us,  and  a  stock  of  segars  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  beverage  *  which  cheers,'  but  oft  *  inebriates ')  on  board, 
so,  each  armed  with  one  between  his  teeth,  we  flung  care  to  the  dogs-, 
and  determined  to  hoist  in  as  much  comfort  as  possible.  We  chatted 
of  home  and  friends ;  of  our  cruise,  and  wondered  when  it  would  ter- 
minate ;  of  politics,  of  course,  or  we  would  not  have  been  true  Ameri- 
cans, how  little  soever  we  might  be  personally  interested  in  them  ;  of 
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the  surrounding  country ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  of  jest  or  earnest 
that  first  entered  our  heads.  And  thus  we  glided  on  past  those  steep, 
monotonous  clifis  until,  almost  before  we  were  aware,  we  neared  our 
place  of  destination.  We  ran  on  till  just  outside  the  surf  we  dropped 
our  anchor.  How,  now,  are  we  to  reach  the  shore  ?  No  boat  is  to  be 
seen  along  the  sand.  Two  or  three  of  the  natives,  half-breed  Indians, 
are  busy  transporting  some  rough  logs  down  to  the  beach.  WTiat  men 
of  giant  strength  must  they  be !  They  take  a  log  twenty  feet  in  length 
and  one  in  diameter  in  their  arms  and  carry  it  with  ease.  Four  or  five 
of  these  logs  are  laid  abreast  of  each  other  and  secured  together  with 
rough  grass  rope  ;  a  little  platform  laid  across  the  middle  ;  one  sheve 
from  a  couple  of  men,  who  then  jump  from  the  water  to  the  logs,  each 
one  with  a  pole  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  '  balsa,'  light  as 
a  cork  though  ungainly  in  form,  is  gallantly  breasting  the  surf 

This  impromptu  ferry-boat  was  soon  along-side,  and  after  having  (with 
the  assistance  of  a  very  small  stock  of  impure  Castilian)  settled  with 
our  dusky  Charons  (who  knows,  they  may  have  been  lineal  descendants 
of  the  children  of  the  sun  !)  we,  with  some  perturbation  be  it  confessed, 
mounted  the  httlc  platform  erected  for  our  accommodation  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  balsa.  Our  boatmen,  by  means  of  their  long 
poles,  impelled  us  swiftly  toward  the  shore  ;  the  end  of  a  rope  used  in 
securing  the  logs  steadied  us  sufficiently  to  retain  our  footing  as,  Hke  a 
dancing  feather  in  lightness,  we  shot  over  the  surf.  As  we  neared  the 
beach  the  men  sprung  over-board,  and  seizing  the  balsa  ran  the  ends  of 
the  logs  well  on  the  sands,  so  that  we  could  walk  dry-shod  on  shore. 
Halting  for  a  few  moments,  we  saw  our  boatmen  cast  adrift  their  rope 
fastenings  and  drag  the  logs  upon  the  beach.  The  balsa  of  the  present 
day  is  no  improvement  on  the  vessel  of  the  same  kind  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas.  In  fact,  no  improvement  can  be  made.  For  cheapness 
and  facility  of  construction  nothing  of  the  kind  can  equal  them.  For 
buoyancy,  also,  they  are  remarkable  ;  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made 
called  the  '  balsa '  wood,  being  the  lightest  known.  The  Indians  used 
to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  coast  to  the  other  on  them  in  carrying  on 
their  traffic  with  the  different  provinces.  They  are  burthensome,  sail 
quite  well,  and  even  beat  to  windward  in  these  smooth  waters.  We 
then  shaped  our  course  inland  over  the  sands  until,  after  wading  in  this 
tiresome  manner  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
little  town  of  Golan. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  were  now  enabled  to  carry 
our  forms  erect  over  a  solid  pavement  of  stone  or  brick,  sheltered  from 
the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  by  the  umbrageous  shade  of  trees,  or 
of  the  more  homely  awning,  the  produce  of  the  cunning  hands  of  man. 
No ;  we  were  evidently  not  among  the  descendants  of  the  bustling, 
progressive  Saxon.  The  spaces  left  in  towns  between  the  rows  of 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  man  and  beast,  commonly  denominated 
streets,  were  here  left  as  dame  Nature  had  made  them,  ankle- deep  in 
sand.  The  houses  were  principally  formed  of  bamboos  forced  in  the 
sand,  secured  together  with  strips  of  hide,  and  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  mud  and  sticks.  In  height  they  were  seldom  over  one  story,  and 
the  roofs  were  thatched.     Shops  there  appeared  to  be  none,  with  the 
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exception  of  three  or  four  that  had  a  bunch  of  withered  twigs  over  the 
door,  the  usual  sign  in  Spanish  countries  that '  vine  *  and  '  aguardiente  * 
were  for  sale  there.  What  business  the  inhabitants  followed  for  a  live- 
lihood would  have  puzzled  more  acute  observers  than  ourselves,  and  we 
often  asked  each  otiier  the  question,  *  What  on  earth  do  these  people  do 
for  a  subsistence  ?  *  With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  women  at  work 
weaving  ponchas,  every  one  seemed  idle,  lying  listlessly  about  on  the 
sand  or  swinging  in  grass-hammocks.  The  fleas  and  ourselves  were  the 
only  things  that  appeared  full  of  life.  I  have  oflen  noticed  this  fact  in 
my  wanderings,  that  wherever  the  fleas  were  most  active  the  men  were 
most  lazy.  1  have  looked  upon  this  circumstance  as  providential ;  for 
were  it  not  for  the  circulation  kept  up  by  these  minute  irritants,  I  fear 
the  human  bipeds  would,  soon,  from  sheer  forgetfiilness,  cease  to  exist. 
In  front  of  about  every  other  door  was  a  pet  game-cock,  secured  by  the 
leg  to  a  stake.  This  same  lazy  and  thriftless  disposition  seems  to  encou- 
rage blood-thirsty  and  cruel  natures ;  and  these  poor  game-cocks,  of 
themselves  gallant  and  noble  birds,  are  kept  and  trained  by  their  indo- 
lent masters  that  they  may  slay  each  other  for  their  Sundays*  gratifica- 
tion. How  disgusting  this  to  an  enlightened,  say  nothing  of  a  Christ- 
ian mind ! 

There  is  one  employment,  however,  which  Nature  has  forced  upon 
these  people,  namely,  the  procuring  of  fresh  water.  There  is  not  a 
drop  within  about  ten  miles ;  and  as  it  never  rains  here,  cisterns  are  of 
course  out  of  the  question.  All  that  is  used,  therefore,  has  to  be  brought 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  It  is  this  want  of  water  which  gives  the 
country  so  barren  an  appearance ;  for  not  a  green  thing  is  to  be  found. 
What  induced  people  to  settle  here,  is  a  matter  of  wonderment ;  and 
the  cause  of  their  remaining,  if  it  be  not  laziness,  is  inexplicable.  We 
unanimously  concluded,  that  *  in  all  our  goings  to  sea  *  —  of  all  the 
places  we  had  ever  visited,  this  was  the  one  most  devoid  of  interest  and 
beauty.  This  sentiment  had  no  sooner  been  voted,  than  we  were  fain 
to  admit  our  precipitancy.  A  careless  glance  into  an  open  door-way 
before  which  we  were  passing,  was  suddenly  changed  into  an  earnest 
and  admiring  gaze.  The  advancing  muscles  were  checked,  as  if  the 
spell  of  some  necromancer  had  instantaneously  changed  them  to  stone. 

Just  within  the  door- way,  enchantingly  slumbering  among  the  meshes 
of  a  cool,  yielding  grass-hammock  suspended  a  foot  above  the  floor,  lay 
a  being  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Barely  fifteen  summers  in  this  torrid 
clime  had  sufficed  to  clothe  her  form  with  the  most  fascinating  graces 
of  the  woman,  without  depriving  it  of  the  freshness  of  childhood.  The 
parted  lips,  like  two  jealous  roses  moist  with  the  freshness  of  early 
morning,  just  betrayed  the  even,  pearly  rows  which  Nature  had  placed 
to  guard  and  ornament  this  instrument,  made  to  discourse  naught  but 
notes  of  sweetness,  melody,  and  love.  T  is  true,  the  fire  of  her  native 
sun,  unchecked  by  embowering  tree  or  spreading  vine,  had  shaded  her 
delicate  brow  and  cheek ;  but  it  had  not  impaired  the  exquisite  soft- 
ness of  her  skin,  and  to  the  eyes  of  some,  in  fact,  gave  an  idea  of  rich- 
ness which  imparted  an  additional  beauty.  One  foot,  with  the  tiny 
slipper  just  ca^ught  on  its  extremity,  hung  carelessly  over  the  depressed 
side  of  the  hammock,  suflScient  to  show  that  Nature  had  here  been 
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unsparing  of  her  gifls,  and  had  not  hesitated  until  she  could  pronounce 
the  work  perfect.  For  our  beating  hearts  and  throbbing  puls^  attested 
that  from  the  glorious  crown  of  dark-brown  braided  hair  to  the  tip  of 
her  enchanting,  seductive  little  slipper,  perfection  reigned.  But  sud- 
denly, by  some  mesmeric  influence,  doubtless,  which  nearly  every  one 
has  oflen  experienced,  the  long,  silken  lashes  rose  —  one  flash  of  those 
dark  eyes  conveyed  to  their  owner  the  knowledge  of  her  position,  and 
in  an  instant  she  had  gracefully  risen  to  her  feet,  (as  lightly  as  doth  the 
sea-bird  rise  from  its  rest  on  the  swell  of  a  crested  billow,)  the  flush 
on  her  mellow  cheek  and  sparkle  in  her  eye  acknowledging  her  appre- 
ciation of  our  silent  homage.     *  Ah ! '  said  I  to  W ,  *  the  spell  is 

broken  ;  I  breathe  again  ! ' 

'Aye,*  answered  he,  *  but  be  careful,  or  you  '11  find  that  the  spell  has 
been  broken  physically,  to  be  bound  only  the  more  closely  mentally ; 
that  your  limbs  have  been  set  free,  only  to  enchain  your  heart  I ' 

By  this  time,  we  were  within  the  threshold.  I  had  suddenly  formed 
a  desire  to  smoke,  and  it  was  requisite  to  have  the  wherewith  to  light 
my  segar.  So,  pulling  one  from  my  case,  with  the  most  complimentary 
Spanish  I  could  muster,  I  asked  the  senorita  por  un  poco  de  ftiego, 
Aa  she  kindly  hastened  to  oblige  me,  *  Hang  it  I '  said  I  to  Charley, 
'  how  provoking  that  I  cannot  express  myself  fluently  to  this  divine 
creature !  I  have  but  one  consolation  :  that  you  are  equally  unable  to 
address  her.* 

*  Humph !  *  said  Charley,  *  I  think  it  is  truly  fortunate  that  your 
acquirements  in  Spanish  are  so  limited ;  else  I  fear  you  would  purchase 
yourself  a*  grass-hammock,  a  game-chicken  and  a  poncha,  and  settle 
down  here  as  a  family-man,  under  the  lee  of  one  of  these  sand-hills.' 

*  Wretch !  *  I  muttered  —  but  she  had  returned,  and  before  her  sunny 
smile  my  vexation  at  Charley's  banter  vanished,  as  a  cloud  which 
momentarilv  obscures  the  sun. 

After  toymg  with  time  to  the  utmost  in  lighting  my  cigar,  I  told  her 
that  as  I  was  a  foreigner,  I  begged  she  would  excuse  any  seeming  want 
of  courtesy ;  that,  could  my  lips  compass  the  depths  of  her  sweet  lan- 
guage, it  would  be  insufllicient  to  express  the  feelings  of  my  heart.  As 
she  was  blushingly  hesitating  for  an  answer,  (the  mantling  flush  rising 
to  her  cheek  ere  the  words  could  reach  her  lips,  as  the  pale  beams  of 
the  moon  first  mellow  the  darkness  of  night,  ere  she  herself  in  queenly 
majesty  rises  above  the  horizon,)  we  were  most  unpleasantly  interrupted 
by  a  new  arrival.  The  startled  expression  of  the  young  girl,  *Mi  Tia  ! ' 
at  once  explained  the  relationship  of  the  new-comer ;  whose  piercing 
eyes,  and  wrinkled  face,  unsoftened  by  a  single  gleam  of  kindness  of 
heart,  the  very  quintessence  of  acerbity,  was  a  certain  index  of  her 
disposition.  In  a  sharp  manner  she  asked  us,  '  What  is  your  business, 
gentlemen  ?  *  I  told  her  as  simply  as  possible,  that  we  had  desired  but 
to  light  our  segars,  and  ofiered  a  '  puro  *  for  her  acceptance.  She  took 
it,  slightly  mollified ;  but  as  I  glanced  around,  I  found  to  my  despair, 
that  my  fair  enchantress  had  fled,  and  here  had  this  old  hag  taken  her 
place !  So  fair  visions  and  foul  night-mares  chase  each  other  through 
our  minds,  when  Sleep  holds  empire  over  us !  So,  for  a  moment,  in  the 
ocean,  you  view  with  delight  the  graceful,  brilliant  dolphin ;  one  dart, 
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he  has  vanished  ;  and  his  place  sillied  by  the  pirate  shark,  hungry 
after  his  prey. 

I  turned,  as  in  a  dream,  and  almost  unconsciously  followed  on  with 
my  hand  on  Charley's  arm.  The  remarks  of  my  companions  were 
unnoticed.  *  Fair  vision ! '  I  apostrophized,  '  with  what  an  intoxicating 
efiect  have  you  burst  upon  my  'wildered  senses !  Whence  came  you  f 
Who  are  you  ?  I  know  not  the  name  that  the  holy  father  pronounced 
at  your  baptism,  so  I  will  name  you  'Mi  Alma '  —  iny  soul  —  for  there 
you  have  indelibly  impressed  your  image ;  like  the  renection  of  the  rock 
in  the  mirrored  waters  beneaUi,  it  is  always  there.  Other  causes  may 
ruffle  the  surface  and  cause  the  image  to  disappear  for  a  moment,  but 
it  is  only  hidden  in  the  depths ;  the  first  still  interval,  and  it  reappears 
in  all  its  calm  and  holy  beauty.  *Mi  Alma!  *  I  will  think  of  you  by 
that  name ;  I  will  implore  and  supplicate  you  in  my  dreams  by  that 
name  ;  I  will  pray  for  you  by  that  name  !  I  leave  to  those  rude  peo- 
ple by  whom  she  may  be  surrounded,  her  every-day  name ;  that  will 
do  for  her  every-day  mends,  in  every-day  life ;  but  to  me,  she  is  *Mi 
Alma  !\  No  one  knows  her  by  that  name,  and  with  it  I  will  ever 
recall  her  image  to  my  imagination.  What  if  we  never  meet  again  ? 
I  have  seen  her  once,  and  that  once  is  to  me  for  ever !  Henceforth  I 
will  dote  upon  her  memory,  and  ravish  my  soul  with  the  remembrance 
of  her  charms.  Does  Nature  fill  my  mind  with  beauty  ?  that  beauty 
will  take  her  form.  Does  the  soft  murmuring  of  the  forest  entrance 
me  with  melody  ?  H  is  because  in  it  I  hear  the  music  of  her  voice.  In 
the  stillness  of  the  night-watch  at  sea,  do  the  stars  seem  fraught  with 
intelligence,  and  do  I  in  answering  to  their  sympathizing  regards  hold 
silent  converse  with  them  ?  't  is  because  in  them  I  feel  her  pitying 
glance.  Do  odoriferous  groves  of  roses  and  hyacinths,  with  creeping 
honeysuckle,  overpower  my  senses  ?  't  is  because  in  imagination,  my 
head  pillowed  on  her  bosom,  her  sweet  breath  fans  my  heated  brow, 
and  I  languish  with  delight.  I  will  seek  the  lonely  places  aloft,  at 
sea,  and  watch  the  clouds  weaving  mystic  garlands  round  thy  name ! 
On  shore,  I  will  wander  far  fix)m  the  filthy  traffic  of  men,  and  lay  me 
down  upon  the  beach  where  the  mysterious  element  gently  washes  the 
sands,  for  there  I  will  hear  the  spirit  of  the  wave  sofUy  whispering  thy 
name,  *Mi  Alma* /  * 

Here  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder'  interrupted  my  rhapsodies,  and 
Charley  burst  in  with : 

'Avast  there,  mess-mate  !  won't  that  kind  spirit  be  sufficiently  oblig- 
ing to  whisper  the  aunfs  name,  occasionally  ? ' 

I  was  thunderstruck ;  in  my  absent  mindedness,  I  had  been  dreaming 
aloud!  Fortunately,  we  had  sauntered  on  alone,  and  no  one  else  had 
heard  me.   Before  I  could  express  my  vexation,  he  interrupted  me  with : 

*  Why,  old  fellow,  I  would  not  have  believed  that  a  man  who  had 
been  knocking  about  the  world  for  the  last  dozen  vears,  as  you  have 
done,  should  have  such  soft,  romantic  spots  left  in  his  heart ! ' 

'  I  don't  see,'  said  I,  *  why,  because  one  has  travelled  far  and  seen 
much,  he  should  look  upon  mountains  and  valleys  merely  as  so  much 
earth ;  regard  the  heavmg  ocean  simply  as  a  vast  expanse  of  water ; 
or,  still  less,  glance  carelessly  and  unmoved  upon  the  graceftd  form  and 
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features  of  a  lovely  woman,  the  crowning  glory  to  the  beautiful  in  crea- 
tion. Why  should  we  depopulate  the  woods  and  glens,  the  seas,  heavens, 
and  winding  rivulets  of  the  fancied  creatures  of  our  ixnaginations,  and 
look  upon  all  but  as  so  much  earth,  air,  wood,  and  water,  formed  of 
such  and  such  component  parts  ?  Still  less,  why  should  we  divest  each 
fair  being  that  we  meet,  of  that  mantle  of  womanly  virtues  of  which 
her  face  may  be  the  index?  Hang  this  spirit  of  materialism !  say  I : 
I  '11  none  of  it !  There  is  already  about  us  too  much  of  this  matter-of- 
fact,  plodding,  reducing-things-to-first-principles  sort  of  life.* 

*  Perhaps  so  ;  but  think  you  that  while  you  are  dreaming,  there  is 
no  danger  that  you  may  neglect  some  of  the  important  duties  of  life,  or 
that  you  may  become  unfitted  for  its  rough  bufietings  and  stem 
realities  ? ' 

*  I  hope  not,  Charley ;  I  have  never  yet  been  so  carried  away  by  my 
meditations,  as  not  to  '  rise  tacks  and  sheets  *  at  the  proper  time.  I 
don't  allow  myself  to  be  fancy-smitten  until  I  have  time  to  spare  ;  and 
to  prove  it  to  you,  I  '11  bet  you  I  '11  beat  the  launch '  (which,  by  the  by, 
had  preceded  us  on  our  trip)  *  back  to  the  ship.' 

It  was  amusing  to  see  the  sailors  beating  down  over  the  sand :  one 
with  a  load  of  onions,  another  a  basket  of  eggs ;  one  poor  fellow 
bothered  with  a  vigorous  turkey  under  each  arm,  each  flapping  his 
wings  lustily,  reminding  us  of  *  Barney's  brig,'  caught  in  a  squidl  *  with 
both  main-tacks  aboard ' ;  and  others  again,  with  bunches  of  chickens, 
all  cracking  their  jokes  upon  each  other,  and  full  of  fun  as  the  ship's 
pet  pig  afler  the  pipe  to  dinner. 

Both  boats  were  soon  under  way,  but  the  wind  was  light  and  baffling, 
being  the  interval  between  the  land  and  sea-breezes.  The  launch 
stretched  away  outside,  while  we  kept  in  under  the  land ;  in  consequence, 
when  the  land-breeze  set  in  as  evening  fell,  we  caught  it  first,  and  were 
enabled  to  run  our  course  with  an  easy  sheet,  while  the  laimch,  when 
she  got  it,  was  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  be  obliged  to  beat.  We  soon 
had  as  much  wind  as  we  wanted  ;  and  our  boat,  which  was  large  and 
schooner-rigged,  flew  through  the  flashing  water  as  I  held  back  on  the 
weather-helm,  dashing  onward  toward  the  Southern  Cross,  which 
gleamed,  placid  and  beautiful,  ahead. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  mounted  the  side  of  our  floating  home, 
and  descended  to  refresh  ourselves  in  our  quarters,  and  recount  to  our 
mess-mates  the  events  of  our  cruise.  The  launch  did  not  arrive  till 
long  after  us ;  and  without  waiting  her  return,  I  retired  to  my  lonely 
berth  to  rest,  and  in  my  dreams  again  to  enjoy  the  blissful  companion- 
ship of  *Mi  Alma.' 


THE        BITTBR       NIOHT 


All  night  we  stood  beside  hia  bod ; 

All  iilgbt,  with  broken  sighs, 
We  sadly  tamed  his  Achlng  head, 

And  wished  the  mom  would  rise. 

His  little  hand^  so  thin  and  pale, 
nis  eyes,  half-olosed  with  pain ; 

Without,  the  wailing  antamn-gale, 
And  eold  Noyember  rain : 


The  great  trees  rocking  in  the  blast : 

Ah  1  soon  It  all  was  o'er ; 
The  little  heart  that  beat  so  Ikst 

Gould  beat  for  us  no  more. 

For  ere  the  mora  Its  beams  had  lent, 

Upon  his  little  hand 
He  udd  his  eheek,  and  coftly  went 

Into  the  better  land.  u.  w. 
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North-Ameeican  Review  for  the  July  Quarter.    Boston :  Cbosbt,  Nichols  and  Com- 
pany.   New- York :  C.  S.  Francis  and  Company. 

We  shall  doubtless  be  considered  as  somewhat  *  late  in  the  day '  with  our 
notice  of  the  current  number  of  our  venerable  Quarterly ;  but  the  explana- 
tion is  a  very  simple  one ;  the  notice  was  crowded  out  of  our  last  number. 
The  articles,  including  the  usual  cluster  of  briefer  *  Critical  Notices/  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  are  upon  the  following  subjects :  Mr.  Bellows*  Ser- 
mon on  *  The  Moral  Significance  of  the  Crystal  Palace ; '  Whittier's  Writ- 
ings in  Prose  and  Verse ;  *  Records  of  the  Grovemor  and  Company  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  in  New-England ; '  ^American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane ; ' 
*  The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison  ;  *  *A  History  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  its 
present  Social,  Political,  and  Domestic  Condition ;  also  its  Relation  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ; '  *Rooet's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words ; '  *  The 
Chinese  Rebellion;'  *Martineau's  Translation  of  Comte's  Philosophy;* 
*Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
for  1854;*  and  *The  Literature  of  Youth;'  with  twenty  brief  *  Critical 
Notices  *  of  recent  publications.  The  review  of  Dr.  Bellows*  Addpess  upon 
the  theme  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has  very  little  to  do  with  that  eloquent  pro- 
duction, but  is  rather  an  essay,  in  itself  apart,  although  upon  a  cognate 
theme.  It  is  admirably  written,  as  the  subjoined  passage  (illustrating  the 
point  that  the  artificially  disclosed  qualities  of  matter  have  an  equal,  fre- 
quently a  higher,  utility  and  charm,  than  the  materials  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion) will  sufQciently  attest : 

*  The  pavement  on  which  we  tread  was  part  of  a  shapeless  mass  of  stone,  cropping 
out  from  some  hill-side.  As  one  feature  of  a  picturesque  scene,  breaking  up  the  mono- 
tony of  smoothly-sloping  ground,  contrasting  its  solidity  with  the  hght  grace  of  tree 
and  stream,  and  its  neutral  color  with  the  unvaried  green  around,  it  would  have 
reminded  us  of  the  Makbb's  wisdom.  New,  clearer  sifl^s  of  his  forethppght  are 
revealed,  however^  when  the  rock  is  quarried,  and  we  fina  that  by  the  forces  in  opera- 
tion many  ages  smce,  the  stone  was  cleft  into  thin,  smooth  plates,  and  oven  ovt  by 
Nature  into  perfect  parallelograms.  We  pause  before  a  suburban  villa.  The  wood  of 
which  the  house  is  composed  was  beautirul  and  serviceable  in  its  native  state.  Not  to 
mention  the  vital  necessity  of  its  chemical  influence,  a  tree  is  a  marvel  of  atreiffth  and 
grace ;  it  is  a  servant  of  man,  patiently  standing  and  holding  out  ito  Ivwinm  baweta  of 
fruit,  and  holding  up  its  regal  canopy ;  it  is  a  palace  of  the  birds,  domed,  windowed, 
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and  draperied,  for  their  abode.  But  the  trees  have  hidden  capabilities  for  human  habi- 
tations J  they  can  be  cut  into  shining  smoothness,  put  together  into  combined  strength, 
carred  into  ornamental  shapes,  the  whole  process  resultinj^  in  an  artificial  growth^  more 
varied  and  useful,  and  equally  symmetrical.  In  the  €K)thic  order,  the  curving  hues  of 
native  beauty  are  preserved ;  in  other  stvles,  the  rcctangpilar  form,  with  its  severer 
moral  significance,  is  substituted.  And  the  compactness  and  fine  texture  of  the  tree 
are  more  evident  now  that  it  is  transformed ;  the  rough-bound  book  is  opened ;  we 
read  its  fair  pages,  and  wonder  that  Nature  has  helped  us  to  build  our  roomy  homes 
out  of  mere  gases  and  liquids.  The  firail  tenement,  when  completed  by  a  fidr  coating, 
which  is  mode  from  gross  earths  and  ores,  and  mav  be  mixed  to  any  shade  which  the 
most  fastidious  fancy  may  choose,  seems  converted  to  marble,  or  freestone,  or  even^  to 
a  huge  prism  of  gray  basalt,  or  an  opaque  crvstal  of  yellow  to^mz.  Nay,  its  connection 
with  the  gross  earth  is  cut  off,  and  its  terrestrial  nature  laid  aside ;  it  is  associated  with 
the  heaven  of  home,  and  the  tall  column  and  casing  are  glorified  shapes,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  rough  body  of  a  tree,  rooted  in  the  ground.  And  the  same  pleasure, 
in  view  of  an  ima^ned  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence,  is  relt  when 
the  material  is  bnck  or  stone ;  the  inorganic  clay  or  rock  appears  to  be  gifted  with 
life,  and  to  be  growing  up,  day  by  day,  into  form;  it  is  rdsed  from  dust  ana  darkness, 
to  cnioy  a  limited  immortality  in  the  sun-light. 

'There  are  sermons  in  stone  buildings,  uooks  in  bricks,  and  good  in  everything. 
AH  needful  transfigurations  of  substance  arc  but  little  lower  than  angelic.  And 
although  it  be  a  change  to  less  external  beauty,  yet  the  higher  human  purpose  served 
lends  a  higher  beauty ;  so  that  an  unsightly  teregraph-pole  may  be  more  noble  than 
the  tree  from  which  it  was  formed,  and  a  city  may  be  grander  than  a  forest.  It  is  do 
new  sentiment  that  the  loveliness  of  a  landscape  is  less  than  that  of  the  human  yirtaes 
its  soil  may  nourish,  and  that  the  glory  of  the  sea  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  com- 
merce which  floats  upon  it.  The  universe  is  not  simply  a  gallery  of  paintings  fat  onr 
diversion ;  it  is  a  great  school  of  design,  of  industry,  and  of  hohncss,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  souls. 

'  Evidently,  the  final  combination  of  many  materials  in  a  finished  dwelling  entered 
into  the  plan  of  creation ;  qualities  were  put  into  matter  for  this  precise  end  among 
others.  With  this  faith,  we  will  not  loiter  at  the  porch  of  the  villa,  but  enter  it.  The 
door-lock  has  an  elasticity,  polish,  and  power  that  were  not  in  rough  ore,  and  were 
received  in  the  process  of  tnanufUcture.  AVe  look,  perhaps,  through  a  hall-window, 
stained  "with  gold-color,  and  behold  Nature  sublimated  to  fairr-land  or  the  luminous 
loveliness  of  raradisc ;  the  glazier's  mere  mechanic  art  has  secured 

*  *  Tnx  light  that  norer  was  on  Bea  and  land, 
Tho  consecration  and  the  poet's  droam.* 

We  tread  upon  a  carpet,  the  fibres  and  hues  whereof  were  once  interesting  as  the  doth- 
ing  of  sheep,  the  scarlet  of  cochineal  insects,  and  the  various  colors  of  chemical  pro- 
duction ;  nevertheless,  the  combining  of  tiiese  in  a  fabric  of  fair  pattern  and  mossy 
surface,  to  be  pressed  by  the  sovereign  step  of  civilization,  creates  for  the  humble  rab- 
stances  a  beauty  as  roydl  as  that  of  a  fiowery  field,  and  a  dignity  as  great  as  that  of  a 
courtier's  mantle  spread  in  the  pathway  of  a  queen.  All  tho  kingdoms  of  nature,  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, lend  their  contributions  to  a  floor-carpet,  be  it  neither 
AVilton  nor  Axminster,  only  a  cheap  double-ply ;  all  the  fairies  brought  their  gifts  in 
ih^  natal  hour  of  its  invention,  although  the  nag  of  ruinous  cxtravaeance,  instead  of 
the  witch  of  eood-fortune,  may  have  flung  her  shoe  after  it  The  wall  and  wall-paper 
were  originally  sand,  lime,  cotton,  and  earths ;  now,  mingled,  smoothed  to  a  surface  as 
delicate  as  the  lily's,  or  starred  with  constellated  patterns,  and  lit  with  reflected  sun- 
shine or  the  soft  light  of  lamps,  our  rooms  inclose  us  around  in  a  narrower  sky,  £ur  as  a 
white  veiled  heaven  suffused  with  moon-light' 

Had  we  but  space,  we  should  be  glad  to  follow  the  writer  throughout  his 
extended  catalogue  raisonne^  but  as  it  is,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
arguments  in  detail,  in  tho  Review  itself. 

In  the  paper  upon  *WBrrnER  and  his  Writings,'  justice  is  rendered  to 
that  '  strong-minded,'  forcible,  often  exquisitely  ima^native,  and  at  all  times 
thoroughly  American  poet    TVe  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs : 

'  Tub  Quakerism  in  which  Whittibr  was  reared,  and  which  he  has  always  professed^ 
stands,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  strange  conflict  with  the  belligerent  tone  of  many 
of  bis  writings.  We  should  hardly  have  expected  so  rude  and  martial  a  strain  from 
the  quiet,  druo-coatcd  professor  o^  the  mild  tenets  of  his  sect.  Perhaps  his  tone  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  early  founders  of  the  denomination  than  the 
comparatively  uninteresting  dullness  of  the  modem  type/    Of  late  years,  the  Quakers 
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have  lost  their  desire  for  propagandism,  and  have  become  more  accommodating  and 
worldly-wise.  But  in  early  times,  no  sect  had  so  zealous  and  wide-awake  champions  as  the 
Socie^  of  Friends.  Geobgb  Fox,  Jambs  Natlbb,  and  even  Wiluam  Pekn  show  that 
their  Quakerism  had  not  wholly  subdued  their  combatiye  tendencies.  •  •  •  We 
are  naturally  led,  from  the  consideration  of  our  author's  Quakerism,  to  that  BtroDjg 
religious  fervor  which  is  manifested  in  ever^r  part  of  his  writings.  So  deepl}r«rooted  is 
i^  and  apparently  so  blended  with  his  imaginative  powers,  that  in  some  or  his  produc- 
tions one  can  hardly  tell  which  predominates.  His  religious  views  embrace  a  simple 
faith  in  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the  inward  light,  combined  with  an  intense  apprehen- 
sion of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  order  to  show  his  devotional  spirit,  we  quote  the 
concluding  stanza  of  '  The  Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time : ' 

*  *  O  BPUUT  of  that  early  day. 

So  poro,  and  strong,  and  tmel 
Be  with  US  In  the  narrow  way 

Onr  tUthfal  fathers  knew  I 
Oive  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 

The  cross  of  Tmth  to  bear, 
And  love  and  reverend  fear  to  make 

Our  dally  lives  a  prayer  1 ' 

'  The  poems  entitled  'Follen,*  'Questions  of  Life,'  'My  Soul  and  I,'  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  exquisite  in  their  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression,  and  show  a 
wrestling  with  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  perplexing  questions  that  come  under  the 
consideration  of  meditative  minds. 

'  WuiTTiER  rarely  writes  without  being  so  impressed  with  some  strong  feeling,  that 
he  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  corresponding  emonon  in  his  reader.  Of  mis  his  verses 
written  in  memory  of  his  friends  near  witness.  We  would  refer  emphatically  to  the 
'  Lines  to  a  Fricna  on  the  Death  of  his  Sister,'  and  to  the  perfect  ix>em  entitled  *  Gone.' 
For  the  same  reason,  he  writes  with  such  energy  as  not  to  give  himself  much  concern 
about  the  customary  ornaments  of  poetical  diction.  His  imagery,  when  he  introduces 
it,  comes  without  an  effort,  as  tibe  natural  accompaniment  of  ms  verse,  never  obtruding 
itself  on  the  reader's  attention,  or  seeming  other  than  an  essential  part  of  the  whole.' 

•  •  •  «  •  ■ 

'  Thb  free  and  dexterous  use  of  proper  names  is  another  characteristic  of  our  poet 
With  an  afiQuence  of  these  his  extensive  knowledge  supplies  him,  and  he  displays 
uncommon  skill  in  weaving  them  harmoniously  into  his  verse.  Even  the  long  sesqui- 
pedalian Indian  words  present  no  insuperable  difficulties.  There  is  something  stran^ly 
impressive  in  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  melodious  or  sonorous  name,  |>arucu- 
lariy  if  it  indicates  a  place  of  which  we  have  no  personal  knowledge.  The  imagination 
is  touched  in  that  vague  and  mysterious  way  in  which  it  delights,  and  the  burden  is  put 
upon  the  reader  of  supplying  the  requisite  beauty  or  sublimity  to  fill  out  ihe  supposed 
conception  of  the  author.  In  this  art  Milton  is  the  great  master,  and  he  had  his  ori- 
ginals in  the  epic  poets  of  antiquity,  while  Goldsmith  furnishes  a  rather  ludicrous 
instance  in  the  well-known  line, 

*  *  On  Tomo^fl  clHA,  or  Pambamarca^  side,* 

the  locality  of  Pambamarca  never  having  been  precisely  ascertained.  In  *  The  Bridal 
of  Pennacook,'  Whittikr,  describing  the  Indian  marriage-feast,  gives  us  the  following 
tempting  bill-of-fure  : 

*/  Stbaks  of  the  brown  bear,  &t  and  large, 
From  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Kearsarge ; 
Delicate  troat  from  Babbooeuck  brook. 
And  salmon  speared  in  the  Contoocook ; 

*  *  Bqairrels  which  fed  where  nnts  fell  thick. 

In  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  Otternio ; 

And  small  wild  hens,  in  reed-snares  canght, 

From  the  banks  of  Sondagardee  brought; 

*  *  Pike  and  perch  from  the  Snncook  taken, 

Nuts  from  the  trees  of  the  Black  llllls  shaken ; 
Cranberries  picked  in  the  Sqnamscot  bog» 
And  grapes  nx>m  the  >ines  of  Plscataqaog.^  * 
•  .  •  .  •  . 

'  Of  Whittier's  prose  stylo  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  length.  It  is  classical, 
vigorous,  and  never  dull,  with  a  vein  of  humor  running  through  it;  which  lacks  ahan" 
don,  And  seems  somewhat  inflexible  and  metallic.  We  subjoin,  as  ftvorable  specimens 
of  his  humor,  two  anecdotes  from  the  '  Supernatnralism  of  New-Bngland ' : 

*  *  Nearly  opposite  to  my  place  of  residence,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merrimaoky 
stands  a  house  which  has  long  had  a  bad  reputation  for  ghosts.    One  of  its  recent 
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innutei  aren  most  positirdj  that,  bmring  on  one  occasion  rentvred  to  elecp  in  the 
haunted  room,  she  was  risited  br  a  child-ghost,  which  passed  through  the  i^iartmeBt 
with  a  most  mournful  and  un-l^bjlike  solemnitj.  Some  of  mr  unbeliering  itasders 
will  doiibtlcM  smile  at  this,  and  deem  it  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  maiden's  alnmbers 
should  thus  be  haunted.    As  the  old  plaj-writer  hath  it  : 

*  *  *  SiTK  blnabed  sud  emUed  to  think  nnon  her  dmun 
(>f  fondlinc  a  fweet  infimt  (with  a  look 
Like  one  ahe  will  not  name)  upon  her  virgin  kneeib* 

'  '  There  was  a  print  of  the  Enemy,  ^vLich  made  no  slight  impression  upon  me  when 
a  boy ;  it  uuh  the  frontispiece  of  au  old,  smoked,  snuff-stained  pamphlet,  the  property 
of  an  elderly  ludy  ^who  uad  a  fine  collection  of  similar  wonders,  wherewith  she  was 
kind  enuuj^b*  to  edify  her  young  visitort<,;  containing  a  solemn  account  of  the  fate  of  a 
wicked  danciuj^^-purty  in 'New-Jersey,  whose  irreverent  declaration  that  thev  would 
have  a  fiddler  if  tliey  hud  to  send  to  the  lower  regions  after  him,  called  up  tl^e  fiend 
himself,  who  forthwith  commenced  playing,  while  the  company  danced  to  the  music 
incessantly,  without  the  iK)wer  to  suspend  their  exercise,  until  their  feet  and  legs  were 
woni  off  to  the  knees  I  The  nide  wood-cut  representt'd  the  demon-fiddler,  and  his 
agonized  companions  literally  tftumplnfj  it  up  unci  down  in  cotillions,  jigs,  strathspeys, 
and  reels.' 

*  In  a  diflerent  vein  arc  his  reflections  upon  the  sight  of  a  parson,  showing  his  tend- 
ency to  wander  from  the  most  common-place  suggestion  into  the  remote  regions  of  his 
favorite  siK'Culations : 

'  *  In  certain  states  of  mind,  the  ver}' sight  of  a  clerg}'man  in  his  sombre  professional 
garb  is  sutlicient  to  awaken  all  the  wonderful  within  me.  My  ima^nation  goei  wan- 
dering back  to  the  subtle  priesthood  of  mysterious  Egyp^ :  ^  thmk  of  Jakxks  and 
Jambubs;  of  the  Persian  JMagi ;  dim  oak  proves  with  Dmid  altars,  and  priests^  and 
vicliniH,  rise  before  me.  For  what  is  the  priest  even  of  our  New-England,  but  a  hvmff 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Supematur^  and  the  reality  of  the  Unseen  —  a  man  m 
myster}',  walking  in  the  shadow  of  the  ideal  world,  by  profession  au  expounder  of  spi- 
ritual  wonders? 

An  elaborate  article  upon  *  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,^  as  set  forth  in  the  work 
thus  entitled,  written  by  our  correspondent,  the  popular  author  of  *  The  St 
Lcger  Papers,'  and  Mr.  Everett's  *  Letter  to  the  Comte  de  Sabtioes,'  follows 
the  papers  upon  American  Insane  Hospitals,  and  the  *  Writings  of  Addisox.* 
It  Is  a  well-digested  synopsis  of  the  facts  embraced  in  the  productions  of 
which  it  treats.  In  the  article  upon  the  '  Use  and  Misuse  of  Words,'  we 
find  this  passage ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  here  in  Gotham  no  twen^ 
literary  gentlemen,  of  capable  taste  and  culture,  could  together  pronounce 
upon  its  propriety,  without  instancing  the  especial  bard  par  excellence  to 
whom  it  applies : 

*  Passiox,  in  the  minds  of  the  anarchists  of  letters,  instead  of  being  poured  through 
tlic  intellect  to  stimulate  intelligence  into  i)Ower,  frets  and  foams  into  mere  passionatc- 
nesK.  It  does  not  condense  the  faculty  in  which  it  inheres,  but  diffuses  the  faculty  to 
which  it  coheres.  It  makes  especial  claim  to  force ;  but  the  force  of  simple  sensibilitr 
is  a  pretentious  force,  evincing  no  general  might  of  nature,  no  innate,  original,  seli- 
cciitred  energy.  It  blusters  furiously  about  its  personal  vigor,  and  lays  a  bullying 
emphasis  on  the 'Mr,'  but  its  self-assertion  is  without  self-poise  or  self-might.  The 
grand  object  of  its  tempestuous  conceit  is  to  moke  a  little  nature,  split  into  fraginentary 
iucultics  and  iinpulses,  and  disporting  a  convulsive  feebleness  in  a  slushy  expansiveness 
of  language,  Iook  like  a  ^eat  nature,  stirred  by  strong  passions,  illumined  by  positive 
ideas,  and  directed  to  detinite  ends.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  public 
Is  concerned,  it  often  succeeds  in  the  deception.  Chmmfm-place,  aUhov^h  crazed  into 
tttrrniffc  ahajKS  hy  the<ielirium-4r€me7i«  of  ientihilitify  and  utienng  iUelf  in  »tranQ4  shrieks 
and  screahniy  is  fjtsentialli/  oammon-placs  still;  but  it  often  passes  for  thefremy  and 
upirarJf  rucket-Vike  rui<h  of  impassiofieil  imagiruition.  The  writer,  therefore,  who  is 
enabled,  by  a  felicitous  deformity  of  nature,  to  indulge  in  it,  contrires  to  mace  many 
sensible  people  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  of  calling  bun  a  genius;  and  if  bo  have  the 
knack  of^ rhyming,  and  can  set  to  music  his  agonies  of  weakness  and  ecstacies  of  imbe- 
cility, ho  is  puffed  as  a  great  poet,  superior  to  all  the  restraints  of  artistic  law,  and  is 
allowed  to  huddle  together  appetite  and  aspiration,  earth  and  heaven,  man  and  God,  in 
a  truculent  fashion  peculiarly  nis  own. 

*  Tlic  misuse  of  words  in  this  literature  of  ungovemed  or  ungovernable  sensibility 
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has  become  so  gencr&l  as  to  threaten  the  validity  of  all  definitions.  The  connection 
between  sign  and  thing  signified  has  been  so  severed,  that  it  resembles  the  logic 
of  that  eminent  master  of  argumentation^  of  whom  it  was  said,  'that  his  pre- 
mises might  be  afflicted  with  the  confluent  smaU-pox  without  his  conclusion 
being  in  any  danger  of  catching  it.'  Objects  are  distorted,  relations  disturbed,  Ian- 
guage  put  upon  too  rack  to  torment  it  into  intensity,  and  the  whole  composition  seems, 
uke  Tennyson's  organ,  to  be  '  groaning  for  power,  yet  the  result  both  of  the  mental 
and  verbal  bombast  is  simply  a  feverisn  feebleness,  equaUy  infecting  thought  and  style. 
Big  and  passionate  as  are  tne  words,  and  terrible  as  hae  been  their  execution  in  compe- 
tent hanas,  they  resolutely  recuse  to  do  the  work  of  dunces  and  maniacs.  The  spirits 
are  called,  but  they  decline  to  come.  Tet  this  resounding  emptiness  of  diction  is  not 
without  pnopularity  and  influence,  although  its  popularity  has  no  deep  roots,  and  its 
influence  is  shallow.' 

We  had  thought  to  make  a  few  suggested  remarks  upon  the  paper  on 
*  The  Literature  of  Youth,'  but  our  limits  forbid.  For  this  and  other  unno- 
ticed articles  in  the  ^Nbrth-Americany^  wo  point  to  its  own  fair  pages,  of 
most  satisfying  typography. 


Sunny  Memories  op  Foreign  Lands.    Bv  Mrs.  Harriet  Bbbcher  Stowe,  Author  of 
*  Uncle  Ton's  Cabin,'  etc    In  two  volumes :  pp.  758.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 
AND  Company. 

The  late  lamented  Colonel  Stone,  so  long  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Com' 
mercial  Advertiser  and  Neio  -  YorJ;:  Spectator^  once  made  an  amateur  dinner- 
orator  very  ridiculous  by  representing  him  as  standing  up  at  the  head  of  a  long 
tableland  pulling  from  *  the  deep  Charybdis '  of  his  ooatpooket  a  written  speech 
of  some  six  pages  of  fools-cap,  commencing  his  *  spontaneous  effort*  with :  *Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen ;  being  unexpectedly  called  upon^  I  rise  to  say  a  few 
words,'  etc.,  etc.  A  loud  and  prolonged  laugh  *  took  the  starch  out  of  him ' 
in  a  moment,  and  he  was  entirely  unable  to  go  on  with  his  manuscript. 
Something  like  this  *  unpremeditated '  dinner-speech  must  be  considered  such 
of  the  *  Letters  *  in  these  volumes  as  were  avowedly  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
after  she  arrived  at  home,  who  was  more  indebted  for  *  what  was  passing  "before 
her  ^  to  her  memory  than  to  her  immediate  observation.  On  this  point  our 
contemporary,  The  Albion^  has  expressed  the  obvious  thoughts  of  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  readers  of  these  *  Sunny  Memories:'  'Her  reminiscences  *are 
penned  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  her  relatives  in  this  country ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  one  among  them  that  has  the  genuine  twang  of  the  mail- 
bag  in  it.  They  seem  as  though  they  were  composed  at  leisure ;  not  as 
though  they  were  flung  off,  fresh  from  the  writer's  mind,  during  the  rare 
intervals  for  correspondence  afforded  by  her  incessant  occupation,  her  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  her  ill-health,  which  is  not  seldom 
hinted.  The  world  enjoyed  its  quiet  laugh  when  Miss  Bremer  told  it  that 
her  letters  on  America  were  not  intended  for  publication.  Perhaps  it  may 
even  smile  at  so  great  a  genius  as  Mrs.  Stowe,  when  it  has  reason  to  doubt 
if  her  letters  were  ever  written  at  all  —  at  the  dates  and  places  assigned  to 
them.  And  gallantry  forbid  that  we  should  hazard  such  a  surmise  on  mere 
internal  evidence,  which  wc  might  very  easily  misinterprei  The  laidy's 
candor  is  our  warrant.  She  says  in  her  prefkce  that  *  the  Letters  were  for 
the  most  part  compiled  from  what  was  written  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot :  * 
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and  as  though  this  were  not  sofficient  to  disturb  one's  fiutb,  she  adds,  with 
remarkable  na'iteti:  'Some  few  were  entirely  written  afUr  the  author*s 
return  I '  Just  imagine  a  book-maker  seated  quietly  in  her  boudoir  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, exuberating  in  sentiments  (apparently  spontaneous)  on  foreign 
art,  or  scenery,  or  men,  or  institutions,  and  then  quietly  dating  them  at  an 
interval  of  eight  or  ten  months,  and  a  distance  of  three  or  four  thousand 
miles!  Such  small  fraud  puts  one  out  of  humor/  Tou  look  for  an  honest 
record  of  impressions,  and  you  find  a  got-up  composition,  set-off  with  quo- 
tations and  guide-book  lore.  At  the  same  time  you  are  apt  to  be  oontoad 
as  to  what  is  real  and  what  is  assumed.  In  df-hand  writing,  one  would 
scarcely  have  met  on  neighboring  pages  such  ocmtradiction  as  meets  one 
here ;  though  it  is  not  surprising  when  part  of  a  narrative  is  penned  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  moment,  part  compiled,  and  part  added.' 

But,  all  this  aside  and  apart,  the  volumes  are  extremely  pleasant  reading. 
True,  the  good  lady  admits  that  she  has  given  every  thing  couleur  de  nm^ 
but  she  asks,  naturally  enough :  *  Why  not  ?  These  *  memories '  are  the 
impressions,  as  they  arose,  of  a  most  agreeable  visit.'  How  could  they  be 
otherwise?  *To  admire  and  love,'  she  adds,  'may  now  and  then  be  tole- 
rated as  a  variety,  as  well  as  to  carp  and  criticise.  America  and  England 
have  heretofore  abounded  toward  each  other  in  illiberal  criticism.  There  is 
not  an  unfavorable  aspect  of  things  in  the  Old  World  which  has  not  become 
perfectly  familiar  to  us ;  and  a  little  of  the  other  side  may  have  a  useful 
influence.'  From  this  honest  expression  of  intention,  we  are  not  left  at  a 
loss  to  discern  the  quo  animo  of  tiie  author.  We  pass,  however,  to  a  few 
extracts ;  for  much  will  she  *  grace  her  cause  by  speaking  for  herself'  Our 
first  extract  is  a  long  and  not  very  savory  one,  but  it  contains  the  very  best 
description  wo  have  ever  seen  of  the  transforming  powers  of  the  droadfol 
*  nausea-marina : ' 

*  You  remember  oar  ship-huncbine  parties  in  Maine,  wben  we  nscd  to  ride  to  the 
sea-side  througb  dark  pine  forests,  lighted  up  with  the  gold,  scarlet  and  orange  tints 
of  autumn.  What  exhilaration  there  was  as  those  beautiful  inknd  bays  one  oy  one 
unrolled  like  sikcr  ribbons  before  us  I  and  how  all  our  sympathies  went  forth  wim  the 
mnd  new  ship  about  to  bo  launched !  How  mcefVil  an'd  noble  a  thing  she  looked,  as 
she  spranjg  from  the  shore  to  the  blue  waters,  tike  a  human  soul  springing  from  lifemto 
immortality  1  How  all  our  feelings  went  with  her  1  how  we  longed  to  be  with  her,  and 
a  part  of  her  —  to  go  with  her  to  India,  China,  or  anywhere,  so  that  we  might  rise  and 
faU  on  the  bosom  of  that  magnificent  ocean,  and  share  a  part  of  that  glorified  existence ! 
That  ocean !  that  blue,  sparkling,  heaving,  mysterious  ocean,  with  all  the  signs  and 
wonders  of  heaven  emblazoned  on  its  bosom,  and  another  world  of  mystery  hidden  ' 
beneath  its  waters !  Who  would  not  long  to  enjo^  a  fVeer  communion,  and  reyAxx  in  a 
prospect  of  days  spent  in  unreserred  fellowship  with  its  grand  and  noble  nature? 

<Alas  1  what  a  contrast  between  all  this  poetry  and  the  realprose  fitct  of  going  to  seal 
No  man,  the  proverb  says,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre.  Certainly,  no  poet,  no  hero, 
no  inspired  prophet,  ever  lost  so  much  on  n^ir  acquaintance  as  this  same  mystic,  grand- 
iloauent  old  Ocean.  The  one  step  from  the  sublune  to  the  ridiculous  is  never  taken 
witn  such  alacrity  as  in  a  sea-voyogc. 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  melancholy  fiict,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  ship-life  is  not 
at  all  fragrant;  in  snort,  particularly  on  a  steamer,  there  is  a  most  mournful  oombina- 
tion  of  grease,  steam,  onions,  and  dmncrs  in  general,  either  post,  present,  or  to  oome, 
which,  floating  invisibly  in  the  atmosphere,  strongly  predisposes  to  that  disgust  of  exist- 
once  which  in  naif  an  hour  after  saiung  begins  to  come  upon  tou  ;  that  oisgust,  that 


cannot  utter  it 
*It  is  really  amusing  to  watch  the  gradual  progress  of  this  epidemic;  to  see  people 
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stepping  on  board  in  the  highest  possible  featho*,  ali^  miry,  nimble^  parading  the  deek, 
chatlj  and  conrenable,  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  themselres  and  mankind  gene- 
rally ;  the  treacherous  ship,  meanwhile,  undulating  and  heaving  in  the  most  gmcefhl 
rises  andj>auses  imaginable,  like  some  Yoluptuous  waltaer;  and  then  to  see  one  after 
another  yielding  to  the  mysterious  spell! 

*Tonr  poet  launches  forth,  *ta\\  of  sentiment  sublime  as  billows,'  discoursing  mag- 
nificently on  the  color  of  the  waves  and  the  gloiy  of  the  clouds;  but  gradually  he  grows 
white  about  the  mouth,  gives  sidelong  looks  toward  the  stairway;  at  last^  with  one  des- 
perate plunge,  he  sets  to  rise  no  more  I 

'Here  sits  a  stout  gentleman,  who  looks  as  resolute  as  an  oak  log.  '  These  things 
are  much  the  effect  or  ima^atioo,'  he  tells  you;  'a  little  self-control  and  resolution,' 
etc.  Ah,  me !  it  is  delightful  when  these  people  who  are  alwavs  talking  about  resolution 
get  caught  on  ship-bouxl.  As  the  back-woodsman  said  to  tne  Mississippi  River  about 
me  steamboat,  they  'get  their  match/  Our  stout  gentleman  sits  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
upright  as  a  palm-tree,  his  back  squared  against  the  rails,  pretending  to  be  reading  a 
paper;  but  a  dismal  lode  of  disgust  is  setmng  down  about  nis  lips ;  the  old  sea  andfrns 
will  are  evidently  having  a  pitched  battle.  ^1  ha !  there  he  goes  for  the  stair-way ; 
sajTs  he  has  left  a  book  m  the  cabin,  but  shoots  by  with  a  most  suspicious  velocity.  Tou 
may  fancy  hia  Jinale, 

*  Then,  of  course,  there  are  young  ladies — charming  creatures — who.  in  about  ten 
minutes,  are  going  to  die,  and  are  sure  they  shall  die,  and  do  n't  care  if  tney  do;  whom 
anxious  papas,  or  brothers,  or  lovers  consign  with  all  speed  to  those  dismal  lower 


thing  like  the  fortnight  on  a  trip  to  Kew-Orleans,  on  one  of  our  floating  river-palaoes : 
that  we  should  sit  in  our  state-rooms,  read,  sew,  sketch,  and  chat ;  and  accox^gly  I 
laid  in  a  magnificent  provision  in  the  way  of  literature  and  divers  matters  of  iiuicv- 
work  with  which  to  iniile  away  the  time.  Some  last  airv  touches  in  the  way  of  majc- 
ing  up  bows,  disposing  ribbons,  and  binding  collarets  had  been  left  to  these  long  leisure 
hours  as  matters  of  amusement. 

*  Let  me  warn  you,  if  you  ever  go  to  sea^  you  may  as  well  omit  all  such  preparations. 
Do  n*t  leave  so  much  as  the  unlocking  of  a  trunk  to  be  done  after  sailing.  In  the  few 
precious  minutes  when  the  ship  stands  still,  before  she  weighs  her  anchor,  set  vonr 
nouse,  that  is  to  say  vour  state-room,  as  much  in  order  as  if  you  were  going  to  be 
hanged ;  place  every  thing  in  the  most  convenient  position  to  be  seized  without  trouble 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  for  oe  sure  that  in  half  an  hour  after  sailing  an  infinite  despera- 
tion will  seize  you,  in  which  the  grasshopper  will  be  a  burden.  If  anv  thing  is  in 
your  trunk  it  might  almost  as  well  oe  in  the  sea,  for  any  practical  probability  of  your 
getting  to  it 

*  Moreover,  let  your  toilet  be  eminently  simple,  for  you  will  find  the  time  coming 
when  to  button  a  cuff  or  arrange  a  rn£r  will  be  a  matter  of  absolute  despair.  You  lie 
disconsolate  in  your  berth,  only  desiring  to  be  let  alone  to  die;  and  then,  if  you  are 
told,  as  you  always  are,  that  'you  must  n*t  give  way^'  that  '^ou  must  rouse  yourself 
and  come  on  deck,  you  will  appreciate  the  value  of  simple  attire.  With  every  thing  in 
your  berth  dizzily  swinging  backward  and  forward,  your  bonnet^  your  cloak,  your  tip- 
pet, your  gloves,  all  present  so  many  discouraging  impossibilities ;  knotted  strings  can- 
not be  untied,  and  modes  of  fiistening  which  seemed  curious  and  convenient  when  you 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  fasten  them,  now  look  disgustingly  impracticable.' 

There  is  a  world  of  observation  and  wisdom  in  many  of  our  author*s  pass- 
ing comments  upon  what  she  sees  that  is  un-American  to  her  in  England. 
Take  the  following  for  example :  *A  man  builds  a  house  in  England  with  the 
expectation  of  living  in  it  and  leaving  it  to  his  children,  while  we  shed  our 
house  in  America  a9  eamly  as  a  snail  does  his  shell  We  live  a  while  in  Bos- 
ton, and  then  a  while  in  New-York,  and  then  perhaps  turn  up  at  Cincinnati 
Scarcely  any  body  with  us  is  living  where  they  expect  to  live  and  die.  The 
man  that  dies  in  the  house  ho  was  bom  in  is  a  wonder.  There  is  something 
pleasant  in  the  permanence  and  repose  of  the  English  fiunily  estate  which 
we  in  America  know  very  little  of.'  This  is  precisely  what  we  have  always 
greatly  aflfected.  We  never  would  change  a  house  or  a  servant  if  it  were 
possible  to  avoid  it  A  home  is  no  home  which  is  in  one  place  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow.    Mrs.  Stowe  inculcates  many  other  things  upon  her 
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countrymen  which  she  saw  in  England ;  and  among  the  rest  the  general  love 
and  veneration  of  trees: 


'  Treks  here  are  an  order  of  nobilitr :  and  thev  wear  their  crowns  riarht  kinffl j.    A 


in  diuineter — Icaviiiff  out  of  account,  I  rav,  all  this  mammoth  arboria,  these  English 
IKirks  iia%'e  trees  as  nnc  and  as  effective  of  {heir  kind  as  any  of  ours ;  and  when  I  say  their 
trees  arc  an  order  of  nobility,  I  mean  that  they  pay  a  reverence  to  them  such  as  their 
magnificence  deserres.  Such  elms  as  adorn  the  ((tfeets  of  Xew-IIaTen,  or  over-arch  the 
meadowrt  of  Andover,  would  in  England  be  considered  as  of  a  value  which  no  money 
could  represent ;  no  pains,  no  expense  would  be  spared  to  preserve  their  life  and  health; 
they  would  never  be  shot  dead  by  having  gas-pipes  laid  under  them,  as  they  have  been 
in  some  of  our  New-England  towns ;  or  sufferea  to  be  devoured  by  canker-worms  for 
want  of  any  amount  of  money  spent  in  their  defence. 

'Some  of  the  finest  trees  in  this  place  are  magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which 
bring  to  mind  the  expression  in  Psalms,  *  Excellent  as  the  cedars/  They  arc  the  very 
imper8onuti«)n  of  kingly  majesty,  and  arc  fitted  to  grace  the  old  feudal  strong-hold  of 
Wanvick,  the  king-maker.  These  trees,  standing  as  they  do  amid  magnificent  sweeps 
and  undulations  of  lawn,  throwuig  out  their  mighty  arms  with  such  majestic  breadth 
and  freedom  r)f  outline,  are  themselves  a  living,  growing,  historical  epic.  Their  seed 
was  brought  from  Holy  Land  in  the  old  days  of  the  crusades ;  and  a  hundred  legends 
might  be  made  up  of  the  time,  date,  and  occasion  of  their  planting.  These  crusades 
have  left  their  mark  crerywhero  through  Europe,  from  the  cross-panel  on  the  doors  of 
common  houses  to  the  oriental  touches  and  arabesques  of  castles  and  cathedrals/ 

At  a  breakfast  in  the  *  West-End'  Mrs.  Stowe  meets,  among  others,  with 
Macaul.w  ;  and  with  an  extract  from  this  portion  of  her  work  we  must 
close  our  notice  of  *  Sunny  Memories : ' 

'  Macaulay's  whole  physique  j^ves  you  the  impression  of  great  strength  and  stamina 
of  constitution.  Ho  has  the  kind  of  frame  which  we  usually  imagine  as  peculiarly 
English ;  sliort,  stout,  and  firmlv  knit.  There  is  something  hearty  m  all  his  demon- 
strations. He  speaks  in  that  full,  round^  rolling  voice,  deep  from  the  chest,  which  we 
also  conceive  of  as  being  naorc  common  in  England  than  America.  As  to  his  conversa- 
tion, it  is  just  like  his  writing;  that  is  to  say,  it  shows  very  strongly  the  same  qualities 

(if  mind.' 

•  •  .  •  . 

•  ^Iacailay  is  about  fifty.  He  has  never  married ;  yet  there  are  unmistakable  evi- 
dences in  the  breathings  and  aspects  of  the  family  circfo  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
that  the  social  part  is  not  wanting  in  his  conformation.  Some  yery  charming  young 
lady  relatives  seemed  to  think  quite  as  much  of  their  gifted  uncle  as  you  might  have 
done  had  he  been  yours. 

^Macaulay  is  celebrated  as  a  conversationalist,  and,  like  Coleridge,  Carlylb,  and 
almost  every  one  wlio  enjoys  this  reputation,  he  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  not 
allowing  people  their  fair  share  in  conversation.  This  might  prove  an  objection,  possi- 
bly, to  tlu)se  who  wish  to  talk ;  but  as  I  greatly  prefer  to  hear,  it  would  prove  none  to 
me.  I  must  say,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  tnc  matter  was  ouite  equitably  managed. 
There  were,  1  should  think,  some  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  the  con- 
versation formed  itself  into  little  eddies  of  two  or  three  around  the  table,  now  and  then 
welling  out  into  a  great  bay  of  general  discourse.  I  was  seated  between  Hacaulay 
and  MiLMAX,  and  must  confess  I  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  times,  because  I  wanted  to 
hear  what  they  were  both  saying  at  tho  same  time.    However,  by  the  use  of  the  fiiculty 


black  eye  and 


by  which  you  play  a  piano  with  both  hands,  I  got  on  very  comfortably. 
**Milman's  apnearaiico  is  quite  striking;  tan,  stooping,  with  a  keen 
norfc'Ctl^v  whito  iiair  —  a  singular  and  poetic  contrast.  lie  began  upon  architecture  and 
>Vestininstor  Abbey  —  a  subject  to  winch  I  am  always  awake.  I  told  him  I  had  not  yet 
seen  Westminster;  fi)r  I  was  now  busy  in  seeing  life  and  the  present,  and  by-and-by  I 
meant  to  go  there  and  see  death  and  ttiepast 

'MiLMAN  was  for  many  years  dean  of  Westminster,  and  kindly  offered  me  his  ser- 
vices to  indoctrinate  meinto  its  antiquities. 

*  MACArLAY  made  some  suggestive  remarks  on  cathedrals  generally.    I  said  that  I 
thought  it  singular  that  we  so  seldom  knew  who  were  the  architects  that  designed 
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these  great  buildings ;  that  they  appeared  to  me  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  human 
genius. 

*  He  said  that  all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  were  undoubtedly  the  result  of  one  or  two 
minds ;  that  they  rose  into  existence  very  nearly  contemporaneously,  and  were  built 
hj  travelling  companies  of  masons,  under  the  direction  of  some  systematic  orffaniza- 
tion.  Perhaps  you  knew  all  this  before ;  but  I  did  not,  and  so  it  struck  me  as  a  glorious 
idea.  And  if  it  is  not  the  true  account  of  the  ori^n  of  cathedrals,  it  certainly  ought  to 
be;  and,  as  our  old  grand-mother  used  to  say,  *  I  m  going  to  believe  it.' 

*  Looking  around  the  table  and  seeing  how  every  body  seemed  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves, I  said  to  Macaulat,  that  these  breakfast-parties  were  a  novelty  to  me ;  ihat  we 
never  had  them  in  America,  but  that  I  thought  tnem  the  most  delightful  form  of  social 
life. 

*  He  seized  upon  the  idea,  as  he  often  does,  and  turned  it  playfully  inside  out,  and 
shook  it  on  all  sides,  just  as  one  mij^ht  play  with  the  lustres  of  a  chandelier  to  see  them 
glitter.  He  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  breakfast-parties  as  compared  with  all  other 
parties.  He  said  dinner-parties  are  mere  formahties.  Tou  invite  a  man  to  dinner 
oecause  you  must  invite  him  ^  because  you  are  acquainted  with  his  grand»falher,  or  it  is 
proper  you  should ;  but  you  invite  a  man  to  breakfast  because  you  want  to  see  Mm. 
You  ma^  be  sure  if  you  are  invited  to  breakfast,  there  is  something  agreeable  about 
you.  This  idea  struck  me  as  verv  sensible ;  and  we  all,  generally  havmg  the  fact  before 
our  eyes  that  we  were  invited  to  breakfast,  approved  the  sentiment. 

' '  Yes,'  said  Macaulat,  *■  depend  upon  it,  ii  a  man  is  a  bore,  he  never  gets  an  invita- 
tion to  breakfast.' 
* '  Rather  hard  on  the  poor  bores,'  said  a  lady. 

*  *■  Particularly,'  said  Macaulat,  laughing,  *  as  bores  are  usually  the  most  irreproach- 
able of  human  beings.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  bore  complained  of  when  they  did  not  say 
that  he  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  ?  For  my  part,  if  I  wanted  to  ^t  a  guardian 
for  a  family  of  defenceless  orphans,  I  should  inqmre  for  the  greatest  bore  m  the  vicinity. 
I  should  know  that  he  would  be  a  man  of  unblemished  honor  and  integrity.' ' 

Our  author  writes  well  and  appreciatively  upon  art,  and  shows  that  she 
feeh  as  well  as  observes  its  beauties.  Her  volumes  are  illustrated  with  seve- 
ral excellent  wood-cuts  of  scenes  and  objects  which  she  witnessed  while  on 
her  travels,  and  the  paper  and  printing  are  unexceptionable.  If  she  had 
omitted  altogether  the  long  introductory  matter,  from  the  English  news- 
papers, describing  her  various  *  professional '  receptions,  we  think  it  would 
not  have  been  deemed  bad  taste  by  even  the  most  rabid  of  her  anti-slavery 
admirers. 


History  op  Cuba  :  or  Notes  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.    By  Matueix  M.  Ballou. 
In  one  volume :  pp.  230.    Boston :  Philups,  Sampson  and  Compant. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba,  which,  whether  acquired  by  conquest  or  purchase,  is  in  our 
judgment  simply  a  question  of  time,  will  doubtless  cause  a  wide  sale  for 
works  which  treat  in  detail  of  the  *  Queen  of  the  Antilles.'  The  volume 
before  us  is  a  political,  historical,  and  statistical  account  of  the  island  from 
its  first  discovery  to  the  present  time,  and  is  replete  with  authentic  and  val- 
uable information,  much  of  which  falls  little  short  of  romantic  interest  Mr. 
Ballou's  volume  opens  with  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  history  of  Cuba, 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  winding  up  with  a  political 
disquisition  on  the  immediate  future  of  the  island.  The  author  explains  the 
views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  between  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  by  which  Spain  is  guaranteed  the  perpetual  possession 
of  the  island  on  condition  of  her  carrying  out  the  abolition  views  of  the 
British  Government.    The  conviction  is  general  that  the  Africanization  of 
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Cuba  has  been  resolyed  on,  and  that  there  is  no  probability  of  a  peaoeftd 
solution  to  the  question,  hy  the  sale  of  the  island  to  the  United  States.  The 
most  intelligent  residents  li?e  in  constant  dread  of  a  oonyulsion  more  terrific 
and  sanguinary  than  that  which  darkened  the  annals  of  St  Domingo.  The 
measures  which  have  signalized  the  administration  of  General  Pezusla 
show  the  determination  of  the  Spanish  goyemment  to  emancipate  the  slayes, 
and  bring  the  cdored  and  white  population  into  a  state  of  social  equally, 
so  that  any  revolutionary  movement  would  enkindle  a  war  between  the  two 
races,  terminating  in  the  extinction  of  the  whites.  The  author's  descrip* 
tions  of  the  scenery,  manners,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  island,  are  graphic,  and 
show  him  to  have  been  an  accurate  observer,  with  a  true  eye  for  the  pictu- 
resque. We  give  two  brief  extracts,  one  descriptive  of  the  volante,  (a  car- 
riage which  we  should  like  to  see  introduced  into  the  streets  of  our  beloved 
Gotham,)  and  the  other  affording  a  dear  picture  of  sugar-making  in  Cuba : 

'  Thb  Tolante,  thAt  one  vehicle  of  Cuba,  bu  been  seyeral  times  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  It  is  difficult  without  enerieooe  to  form  an  idea  of  its  extraordinary 
ease  of  motion,  or  its  appropriateness  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  country.*  It  makes 
nothing  of  the  deep  mna  that  accompanies  the  rainy  season,  bat,  with  its  enormoos 
wheels,  six  feet  in  diameter,  hear^  shahs,  and  low-hung,  chaise-like  body,  it  dashes  over 
and  through  every  impediment  with  the  utmost  fiicilitj.  Strange  as  it  may  seeniMt  is 
very  light  upon  the  horse,  which  is  also  bestridden  by  the  postilion,  or  caluero.  When 
travelhng  any  distance  upon  the  road,  a  second  horse  is  aaded  on  the  led,  abreast,  sad 
attached  to  the  Tulante  by  an  added  whiffle-tree  and  traces.  When  there  are  two  horses 
in  this  style,  the  postilion  rides  the  one  to  the  left,  learing  the  shaft-horse  fbee  of  other 
weight  than  that  of  the  vehicle. 

'  When  the  roads  are  particularly  bad,  and  there  is  more  than  usual  weight  to  carry, 
of  baggage,  etc.,  a  third  horse  is  often  used,  but  he  is  still  plaeed  abreast  with  the 
others,  to  the  risht  of  the  shaft-horse,  and  guided  by  a  bridle-rein  in  the  hands  of  the 
calisero.  The  Spaniards  take  great  pride  in  these  Tolantes,  especially  those  improved 
for  city  use;  .and  they  are  often  to  be  met  with  elaboratenr  mounted  with  silver 
and  in  many  instances  with  gold,  wrought  with  great  skill  and  beauty.  There 
were  volantes  pointed  out  to  the  wnter,  of  this  latter  character,  in  Havana,  that  could 
not  have  cost  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  each,  and  this  for  a  two-wheeled  vehide. 
A  volante  equipped  in  this  style,  with  the  gaily-dressed  calisero,  his  scarlet  jacket 
elaborately  trimmed  with  silver  braid,  his  hign  jack-boots  with  silver  buckles  at  the 
knee^  and  monstrous  spurs  upon  his  neels,  with  rowels  an  inch  long,  makes  quite  a 
dashing  appearance,  especially  if  a  couple  of  black-eved  Creole  ladies  happen  to  consti- 
tute the  freight  Tnus  they  direct  their  way  to  the  Tacon  Paseo,  to  meet  the  fiishioii 
of  the  town  at  the  close  of  the  day — almost  the  only  out-door  recreation  for  the  sex.' 

•  ••••• 

'  Thb  sugar-cane  {arundo  §aechar\fera)  is  the  great  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  island. 
Its  culture  requires,  as  we  have  remarked  elsewnere^  large  capital,  involring  as  it  does 
a  great  number  of  hands,  and  many  buildings,  machines,  teams,  etc.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  renne  it  on  the  island.  The  average  yield  of  a 
sugar-plantation  affords  a  profit  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  Im- 
provea  culture  and  machinery  have  vastly  increased  the  productiveness  of  the  sugar- 
plantations.  In  1775^  there  were  four  hundred  and  fifly-tnree  mills,  and  the  crops  did 
not  yield  quite  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  arrobaSf  (an  arroba  is  twenty-five 
pounds.)  Fifty  years  later,  a  thousand  mills  produced  eight  miUion  arrobas;  that  is  to 
8^,  each  mill  produced  six  times  more  sugar.  The  Cuban  sugar  has  the  preference  in 
all  the  markets  of  Europe.  Its  manu&cture  yields^  beside,  molasses,  which  forms  an 
important  article  of  export.  A  liquor,  called  aguadienUt  is  manufiMtured  in  large  enaii- 
titles  from  the  molasses.  There  are  several  varieties  of  cane  cultivated  on  the  island. 
j  The  Otaheitian  cane  is  very  much  valued.    A  plantation  of  sugarcane  requires  renewal 

once  in  about  seven  years. 

The  volume  is  well-printed  upon  good  paper,  and  illustrated  with  several 
clearly-executed  wood-engravings.  It  is  worthy  of  a  better  cover,  let  us 
hint  to  the  publishers,  than  one  of  mere  paper. 

*  ' '  WnxH  I  flnt  saw  the  rocking  motion  of  the  volante  as  It  drove  along  the  streets,  I  ttMnu^t 
*  That  most  be  an  extremely  dJsa^veable  earriagel  *  bat  when  I  was  seated  In  one,  I  seemea  to 
myself  rocked  in  a  cloud.    I  have  never  felt  an  easier  motion.'—  Mas  Banrn's  Lkrsbs,* 
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*A  Sabbath-Dat*s  Journey  among  the  Green  Mountains^  brings  cor 
*Up-RiYer'  correspondent  again  before  our  readers.  *  Where'er  he  goes,  or 
how  he  fares,'  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  his  friends,  and  ^  their  name  is 
legion:' 

'July  THiRTY-nRsr.  —  Rode  twenty  miles  through  the  mountains  to  go  to 
church.  It  was  a  Sabbath-day^s  joumej  to  be  sure,  but  time  well  spent  The 
sun  was  veiled  in  clouds,  and  the  air  a-tempered  to  a  dehdous  ooolnesB^  after  the 
insufferable  heats  of  the  dog-days.  A  shower  over  night  had  allayed  the  dust,  the 
grass  had  been  newly  cut,  and  the  hills  rejoiced  on  every  side.  We  sallied  forth  at 
seven  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  our  course  lay  fdong  the  Winooski  River,  with 
mountains  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  At  the  junction  of  Dog  River 
and  the  Winooski  we  passed  an  admirable  bathing-place  for  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  live  in  that  vicinity.  High  banks  shield  it  from  observation,  impervious 
corn-fields  hedge  it  around;  the  shallow  stream  descends  over  a  bed  of  pebbles 
into  a  rock-girdled  basin,  where  the  water  is  copious  tand.  one  may  dive  deep  with- 
out striking  his  head  against  a  snag.  I  tried  the  bath  here  a  few  days  before, . 
and  found  it  good.  Winooski  River  is  waim,  but  the  River  Dog  is  as  cold  as  ice, . 
and  you  can  go,  like  the  Russiaus,  from  a  hot  bath  to  a  cold,  and  standing  at  the. 
confluence  of  the  streams  you  are  like  a  paralytic  man,  one  half  of  whose  body  is* 
warm  and  the  other  cold. 

*At  Middlesex  is  an  awftd  gorge.  The  bridge  spans  a  narrow  chasm,  and  you 
look  down  a  hundred  feet  or  more  where  the  water  has  gnawed  its  way,  and  the 
rocks  are  literally  honey-combed.  On  either  hand  you  have  the  palisadoes  on  a 
small  scale,  but  vast  fragments  are  hurled  aU  about,  and  the  jagged  cli£^  with  their 
over-beetling  pines,  the  water-falls  and  foaming  rapids  diversified  with  Uttle  blade 
pools  in  the  midst  of  the  mountainous  region  round  about)  render  the  scene  one  of 
the  wildest  imaginable.  We  were  shown  a  millsBtone  in  the  bed  of  the  gulley, 
deposited  many  years  ago,  during  a  fireshet,  in  the  very  spot  where  the  white  habi- 
tation irretrievably  went  to  pieces,  floating  miles  and  miles  '  away  from  its  dam.' 
There  was  a  mass  of  high  irregular  rocks  where  the  river  took  a  sudden  turn,  and 
here,  at  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  fVeshet,  we  were  informed  that  the  boiling  flood 
meeting  with  opposition  was  projected  fiity  feet  in  a  voluminous  jet  into  the  air. 

*  The  stream  here,  I  believe,  is  called  Mad  River,  and  its  rabid  conduct  justifies 
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tho  name.  Like  the  River  Dog^  it  has  craunched  up  many  bridges  beneath  its 
angry  jaws,  and  its  fury  is  irresistible  soon  as  the  snows  of  winter  are  in  melting 
mood,  or  storms  of  rain  come  down.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  travel  a  hundred 
miles  to  see  it  in  a  paroxysm,  and,  standing  on  a  high  bank,  to  watch  the  bams, 
and  houses,  and  other  wooden  morsels  go  down  into  the  gulping  whirlpools,  and  to 
hear  the  crackhig  timbers,  as  when  a  monster  swallows  great  bones.  Who  would 
suppose  that  tho  river  wliich  before  this  sleeps  so  quietly  on  the  green  and  grassy 
meadows,  or  only  frets  with  a  little  peevishness  over  the  stones,  should  shortly  lose 
its  heaven-reflecting  cahimess  and  roar  aloud  among  those  awful  depths  jfnd  gloomy 
shades  ?  I  looked  down  upon  a  great  rock  among  the  ruins.  So  had  the  action  of 
water  worn  upon  it  that  it  seemed  hke  a  skeleton  of  some  vast  antediluvian  mon- 
ster whose  descendants  no  longer  browse  upon  the  earth,  but  had  here  perished  in 
his  rarablings,  and  his  rounded  bones,  his  vertebra?,  and  head,  with  gaping  eye- 
holes, were  sepulchred  amid  the  wildest  monuments  the  hand  of  Time  had  ever 
epitaphed  or  floods  corroded. 

*  Standing  near  this  spot  upon  that  peaceful  Sabbath,  with  no  habitations  near,  I 
heard  a  grander  sermon  than  was  ever  preached  by  miinspired  lips.  There,  riveted 
upon  the  spot,  I  gazed  in  silence  on  the  scene,  or,  clambering  to  the  very  edge  and 
clutching  tight  the  trunks  of  trees,  looked  do\NTi  into  an  abyss  hke  that  where 
samphire-gatherers  hang,  and  shuddered  with  aflright.  There  is  a  sense  of  honor 
and  of  human  feebleness  amid  such  harsh,  convulsive  elements,  as  if  one  stood 
almost  within  the  presence  of  his  God.  One  breathes  again  more  freely  on  return- 
ing to  securer  spots  more  distant  from  the  brink  of  danger.  Yet  have  we  never 
thought  that  on  the  flowery  meads  where  sweet  security  appears  to  dwell,  there  is 
as  real  a  danger,  Asithout  the  constant  and  protecting  hand  of  God  ?  It  is  not  the 
angrj'  floods  wliich  devour  most  victims.  The  stuag  of  an  insect  which  flits  in  a 
sun-beam  may  be  the  cause  of  destruction  as  certainly  as  if  we  struggled  amid  the 
rapids  or  went  over  the  falls.  It  requires  no  less  power  to  make  us  safe  in  a  hay- 
field  tlian  to  shelter  us  among  the  fury  of  storms.  Sometimes,  when  not  a  cloud 
is  seen  to  mar  the  heavenly  blue,  and  all  tho  air  is  fragrant  with  tho  smell  of  sum- 
mer herbs  and  fragrant  grasses,  there  floats  upon  the  buoying  winds  some  fell 
miasma,  and  tho  seeds  of  death  are  taking  root  beneath  the  rosy  cheeks  of  health. 
The  winged  reaper  glides  through  the  air  with  his  invisible  sickle,  oflener  than  he 
comes  with  flapping  wmgs  and  noisy  demonstration. 

*  There  are  many  pljices  in  this  State  unknown  to  tho  multitudes  of  travellers  who 
go  about  every  summer  in  quest  of  recreation. 

*The  other  day  I  visited  a  locality  called  'the  Gulf.'  Ilere  is  just  room  for  a  well- 
beaten  carriage-way,  while  on  either  hand  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  You  may  ride  two  or  three  miles  in  tho  perpetual 
coolness  of  this  deep  dell,  into  which  the  sun  scarce  shines  except  when  it  is  over- 
head. It  looks  Uke  an  eligible  spot  for  tho  propagation  of  wild-cats,  and  the  tute- 
lage of  a  few  bears.  Near  by  is  also  a  mineral  spring,  holding  in  solution  a  little 
lime  and  magnesia. 

*  "We  arrived  at  a  little  village  just  as  the  bells  began  to  ring.  Went  to  church 
twice.  The  choir  consisted  of  a  quartet  of  excellent  voices,  and  far  better  than 
nine  out  of  ten  which  you  hear  in  largo  cities.  Wlien  I  thmk  of  the  untutored 
attempts  which  you  naturally  expect  in  out-of-tho-way  places,  the  nasal  twang,  the 
uncouth  pronunciation,  tho  drawling  cadences,  and  tho  discordant  cxcculion  of 
fugue  tunes  which  have  been  taught  by  itinerant  singing-masters  —  music  which 
would  not  edify  a  saint  and  which  would  make  a  sinner  giggle — I  was  agreeably 
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surprised  at  the  precision  oT  the  choir  at  Wakesfield.  The  effect  was  singular  to 
hear  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  read  among  the  wild  Green  Mountains, 
and  although  the  congregation  was  not  large,  it  was  more  numerous  than  might 
have  been  expected.  There  are  some  old  parishes  in  these  parts,  and  the  large 
Bibles  and  prayer-books  presented  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more  by  the  English 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts  remain  still  upon  the 
desks. 

*  I  should  have  mentioned  that  during  our  morning  ride  we  met  a  minister  in  a 
little  wagon  going  somewhere  to  look  after  his  mountain  flock,  with  a  sermon  in 
his  head,  or  in  his  pocket,  or  both.  He  was  jogging  along  at  a  slow  rate,  and  looked 
sorrowful,  as  if  the  message  which  he  was  about  to  convey  would  be  of  no  avaiL 
If  there  were  not  some  incorrigible,  stony-hearted  sinners  in  his  congregation  I  am 
deceived  in  my  auguries.  The  whole  expression  of  the  equipage  conveyed  the 
idea  of  righteous  griefj  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  He  is  going  to  that  meeting-house 
which  wo  passed  by  the  way-side.'  It  was  a  forlorn  and  cheerless-looking  house 
of  GrOD,  without  a  tree  about  it,  with  a  most  ugly  portico,  and  grin-provoking 
cupola.  To  my  eye  it  was  not  half  so  inviting  as  a  saw-mill.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  worship  God  in  it,  and  in  spite  of  it.  There  are  some. 
pretty  churches  among  the  Green  Mountains,  and  some  towers,  turrets,  cupolas,  and 
steeples  which  would  make  Michael  Axgelo  feel  queer.  They  seem  to  have  been 
dreamed  by  some  carpenter  of  no  taste  in  a  fit  of  indigestion. 

'Vermont,  however,  does  not  stand  in  any  bad  eminence  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  church  architecture.  The  Bishop  of  the  State  is  a  very  accomplished  man 
in  that  and  kindred  subjects.  Wherever  his  hand  has  been,  you  see  the  marks  of 
good  taste.  These  buildings  were  constructed  before  much  attention  was  given  in 
that  direction.  It  costs  no  more  to  erect  a  church  with  some  regard  to  the  correct 
principles  of  art  and  the  object  intended  than  the  reverse.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  wo  see  very  ambitious  buildings  on  which  great  expense  has  been  lavished 
on  cushioned  scats,  standing  as  monuments  of  the  ignorance  of  some  liitle  "Wren, 
some  ill-informed  Sir  Ciiristopher,  of  local  fame,  who  built  them.  As  one  of  our 
own  poets  has  said : 

* '  So3fB  lofty  dome  of  consecrated  bricks, 
Where  all  the  '  orders '  in  disorder  mix. 
To  form  a  temple  whose  Incongruous  frame 
Confounds  design  and  pats  the  arts  to  shame  I 
"Where  styles  discordant  on  the  vision  jar; 
Where  Greek  and  Roman  are  again  at  war : 
And,  as  of  old,  the  unrelentlnp:  Goth 
Comos  down  at  last  and  overwhelms  them  both/  * 

*  On  returning  home  in  tho  cool  of  the  day  by  a  different  route,  we  had  a  view 
from  a  high  point  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  valleys  whicli  my  eye  ever  looked 
upon.  There  were  vast  and  level  meadows,  smooth,  and  green,  and  close-clipped 
as  an  English  lawn,  with  tall  ehns  standing  in  them,  and  the  Winooski,  parted  fre- 
quently by  rocky  islets,  flowing  in  the  midst ;  vast  fields  of  com  just  showing  its 
silken  tassels,  and  an  abundance  of  crops  upon  the  undulating  hill-sides,  and  every 
variety  which  the  eye  could  desire.  As  I  looked  at  the  beautiful  vista,  I  heard  the 
scream  of  a  steam-whistle,  and  a  long  train  of  burden-cars  rolled  along  in  a  straight 
line,  presenting  a  singular  contrast  of  the  artificial  with  the  natural.  There  is  no 
travel  hero  on  a  Sunday.  The  iron  rails  had  been  unheated  by  the  rolling  Jugger- 
nauts ;  but  it  might  have  been  a  case  of  necessity  for  aught  I  know,  and  probabi- 
lity fiwors  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  wait  until  Monday  morning,    f.  w.  s.' 

*  *  Saxb's  unpublished. poem  of  the  '  Money-King,^  as  read  at  the  Yale-Coll^e  Commencement.* 
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Tub  late  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Bluict.  —  The  following  obitaary,  from 
the  New-Tork  ^Spirit  qf  the  Times^  weekly  journal,  is  a  just  and  weD- 
descrved  tribute  to  one  who  was  among  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
of  our  eminent  public  citizens.  We  knew  the  lamented  deceased  well,  and 
feel  that  even  the  high  encomiums  which  are  here  awarded  to  his  memoij 
fall  short  of  his  real  deserts : 

'  It  was  with  torrow  the  most  ^igDtsat  that  we  heard  of  the  sadden  death  of  If  atkast- 
itL  Bowditch  Blditt,  late  Diitnet-Attorney  of  this  dij.  He  died  at  Lebanon  Springs 
N.  Y.,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Jaij,  in  the  fiftieth  rear  of  his  a^re.  He  was  taken  ill  OQ 
Taesaaj  evening,  the  elerenth,  and  died  on  Sunday  erening  following  abont  ten  o'dock. 
He  was  in  the  fullest  eniojment  of  health  when  attacked ;  he  snffered  no  paiBy  aad 
was  oonseions  until  neany  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  No  serious  danger  was  appre- 
hended until  the  daypreoedinff  his  death.  His  disease  tenninated  in  conffestire  nTer. 
of  which  he  died.  He  had  skillful  medical  attendance,  was  surroandeODy  land  aiia 
srmpathixinr  friends,  and  was  watched  and  ministered  to,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
illness  until  ne  breatned  his  last,  by  his  wife  and  children,  all  of  whom  were  with  him. 
He  had  recently  left  this  city  for  a  month's  quiet  and  recreation  in  the  country,  haTinf 
been  rather  more  than  usually  latigued  by  his  professional  labors  during  the  monUi  at 
June  and  the  earlier  part  of  ^uly.  He  leEtres  a  widow  and  four  children — the  eldest 
baring  just  reached  her  seventeenth  year  —  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss;  while  his 
reladres  and  '  troops  of  friends '  are  woe-stricken,  as  with  the  loss  of  a  brother.  We 
have  Imown  him  personally  for  many  years,  and  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  fi^owiag 
tribute  from  a  mutual  friend. 

'  'Mr.  Blunt  was  indeed  a  man  to  lore;  generous  and  unselfish  to  a  fault:  erer 
actively  alive  with  the  warmest  sympathies  and  the  kindest  impulses ;  whether  tne  tie 
that  bound  him  to  you  was  affinity  or  consanguinity,  whether  he  was  friend,  or  guard- 
ian, or  beneflBMiitor,  nay,  even  in  the  professional  relation  of  counsel  to  clientl  or  public 
officer  to  the  public,  he  was  ever  the  same  devoted,  enthusiastic,  zealous^  indefatigable 
doer  and  worker  of  f[ood  deeds,  as  '  diligent  in  business  as  fervent  in  spirit,'  and  oftoi 
most  untiring  and  unflinching  in  the  porformanoe  of  an  unpleasant  duty,  or  in  profes- 
sionally serving  those  whose  circumstances  forebade  the  idea  of  compensation,  and  who 
had  nothing  but  gratitude  to  return.  As  a  politician,  public  officer,  advocate,  and  dti- 
len,  he  was  ever  independent  and  manly.  As  counsel  and  friend,  and  as  a  man,  he 
was  always  self-sacrificing,  chivalrously  gjsnerous,  fritnk,  conscientious,  buoyant,  hone- 
fhl,  and  warm-hearted.  But  as  a  hnsband  and  fiither.  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  nunuy, 
no  hand  may  unmask,  and  no  tongue  can  describe  tne  reciprocal  devotion  and  \aw9, 
and  happiness  that  charmed  the  rosy  hours  there. 

' '  He  was  no  office-seeker,  jot  he  held  places  of  public  trust  and  power  by  the  firae 
ift  of  his  friends,  and  often  m  spite  of  his  obstinate  refusal  disingenuously  to  conoi- 
late  his  political  opponents.  He  knew  how  well  and  fidthfhlly  he  should  discharge  the 
duties  of^  office  if  elected,  and  he  knew  that  the  obligation  of  gratitude  would  rest  upon 
the  public,  and  not  upon  him.  Comparisons  are  in  bad  taste;  still  I  believe  the  united 
voice  of  all  now  living  who  have  held  the  post  of  District-^Attomcv  of  this  city  wQl 
agree  with  me  in  saying  the  duties  of  that  unpleasant  and  often  painful  position  were 
never  performed  with  more  zeal,  conscientiousness,  promptness,  kindness,  and  ability 
than  while  filled  for  the  last  few  years  by  the  lamented  N.  H.  Blunt. 

' '  But  it  was  not  in  the  electoral  suffrages  of  his  friends  that  Mr.  Blunt  found  hii 
entire  reward.  He  held  a  firmer  and  more  deeply-rooted  position  in  their  affectionate 
admiration  and  esteem.  His  brilliant  legal  talents,  his  intuitive  perception  of  the  points 
of  bis  case,  his  self-possession,  rapid  combinations,  and  marvellous  memory,  his  intense 
activity,  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  which  he  had  practiced 
unoeasinglv  for  upward  of  twenty  years  in  the  judicial  haUs  of  our  citv  and  State,  had 
won  him  tne  admiration  and  esteem  of  those  who  encountered  him  in  tnis  sphere  of  hii 
usefulness ;  while  his  kind  and  generous  heart,  bis  active  benevolence,  his  buoyant 
social  feelings  made  him  ever  a  devoted  friend,  a  welcome  guest  and  companion,  and 
giving  a  charming  zest  and  fVeshnoss  to  his  whole  chuaoter,  made  him  greatly 
beloved. 

*  'All  this  was  fearfVilly  shown  when  the  melancholy  tidings  rang  through  the  dty 
that  be  was  no  more.  Men,  in  their  consternation,  remsed  to  believe  it  Public  m^ 
and  private  oitizens,  and  his  professional  brethren,  when  they  met  to  condole  together, 
or  express  their  sympathy  for  his  affiicted  family,  found  themselves  speechless  with 
emotion.  There  was  no  display  of  rhetoric ;  indeed,  all  who  essayed  to  speak  ap<rfo* 
gized,  stammered,  rambled,  choked  in  the  utterance  of  their  words,  ana  sat  down. 
Even  thoRo  who  were  his  reputed  enemies  hastened  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  And 
when  the  last  sad  offices  of  his  funeral  obsequies  were  performed,  as  old  men  and  * 
young  men,  those  who  knew  him  but  by  repute  and  those  who  had  grown  gray  as  they 
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watched  his  efforts  from  jonth  upy^mayon,  sldennen,  and  oonneilmeD,  judges,  staitei- 
meiL  Uwvers,  shftriffs,  ttodemineDt  private  oitiiens;  the  enthosiastie,  the  earnest,  and 
the  mdifletent;  the  politician,  whose  heart  had  hardened  and  withered  in  scorn  at  the 
fhulties  of  men ;  the  law^rer,  whose  sjmpathies  had  heen  so  often  inroked  as  to  hav^ 
lost  all  spontanietj;  the  stranger,  touohea  by  Uie  magnetic  influence  of  what  was  pa8»> 
ing  around  him ;  and  the  friends  who  had  but  a  week  since  looked  upon  his  form  and 
fbatnres  in  the  fhllness  of  life  and  health,  as  they  approached  his  coffin  to  take  their  last 
fiirewell  of  thai  fiunitiar  fiice,  each  and  all  were  erercome  with  a  grief  jio  strength  of 
will  could  repress.  Gushing  tears  fell  like  rain  from  eyes  that  had  oeen  dry  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  stalwart  men,  that  seldom  flinched  before,  bowed  in  sorrow,  and 
with  straining  neart-strings,  sobbed  like  children. 

' '  Thus  has  ended  the  too  brief  career  of  all  honest  and  useful  man.  He  has  not 
lived  in  vain.  His  name  and  works  are  inextricably  mingled  with  the  public  doin|[S  of 
this  great  city  during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  has  left  a  noble  example  of  professional 
and  public  life.  He  will  live  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  profession,  and  his 
fiime  be  by  them  trannnitted  to  the  latest  generation^  while  his  children,  beside  his 
darling  memory,  have  an  ancestor  to  emulate,  and  do  inherit  a  name  deserving  to  be 
perpetuated  by  me  highest  alms  and  exertions  of  which  they  are  capable.' ' 


Gossip  with  Readbbs  and  Oobrespomdents. — Listen  to  ^Sea-SJun^Shetchei^ 
Number  Tw>,^  Does  not  the  lively  author  '  maintain  the  promise  of  his 
spring?*  These  papers  strike  us  as  being  very  susceptible  of  humorous 
illustration: 

*  '  Come,  BttzztI  you  Ve  been  in  the  water  long  enough.  You  begin  to  look  as 
blue  round  the  gills  as  a  cat-fish.' 

'  *  One  more  duck,  Major,'  answered  the  juvenile,  '  and  I  'm  with  yon.' 

*  *  Not  another  one  I '  said  Major  "Whiptop,  grabbing  him  by  the  arm.  *  One  more 
'duck'  and  your  appetite  for  dinner '11  be  dished.  So  come  along.  I'm  thirsty, 
and they  've  a  prime  chowder  for  luncheon.' 

*  That  last  argument  was  a  dincber.  Buzzy  gave  in,  and  came  out  of  the  surf 
arm-in-arm  with  the  Major.  As  they  splashed  along  toward  shore,  Buzzt's  atten- 
tion WHS  attracted  by  something  moving  along  at  a  slow  pace  on  the  beach.  He 
eyed  it  for  some  tune,  and  then  broke  out  with :  '  That  bangs  Bannaker  I  —  a  regu- 
lar old  oyster-wagon  horse  with  a  fiill-blood  racing  blanket  on,  and  a  groom  airing 
him  I  I  can  read  the  letters  on  the  rag  firom  here:  0~L-D  P-A-R-R: 
Old  Parb  I    What  does  it  all  mean,  eh  ? ' 

*  *  Why,'  answered  the  Major,  *  have  n't  you  heard  of  the  great  scrub-raoe  that 's 
coming  off  this  afternoon  over  the  Plaguey-mean  Course  ?  It  will  be  the  richest 
thing  of  the  season,  sack-races,  soaped  pig-tails,  etc.,  eta,  not  excluded  I  Two 
such  looking  old  rips  as  have  been  entered  I  It  has  been  unanimously  resolved  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  course  that  it  shall  be  a  mile-heat,  and  as  well  as  I  can 
emember  theur  card  runs  thus : 

*  *  *  ScRnB-RACE&  —  PLAGtJBY-itBAN  CJouESE.  —  The  summer  meeting  over  this 
course  will  oonunenceon'Friday,  the  fourth  of  August,  and  contmue — till  it  ends  I 

'  *  *  PiBST  Day,  Friday,  dub  purse  .06  cents  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  Mile  heat 
SciFio  Africanus  Green  names  Mingo  Binos'  ch.  h.  Old  Parr,  by  QoodLuck;  out 
of  dam  Old  Oyster-cart,  2*7  years  old.  Julius  Cssar  Hannibal  names  Ghabiss 
George's  roan  h.  Corkscrew  Polka,  by  Whiskey ;  dam  fiddle ;  aged  .' 

There  you  have  the  bill  of  fare.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  good  memory,'  oonduded 
the  Major,  as  they  entered  the  bathing-house. 

*In  the  afternoon,  Buzzy  and  the  M^jor,  havmg  finished  a  couple  of  bottles  of  La 
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Rose  Medoc  at  dinner,  '  tadced  oat '  for  the  shady,  breezy  piazza,  and  at  last,  *  oom- 
ing  to  anchor '  in  two  arm-chairs,  flung  out  the  'bhio  banting'  of  smoke  from 
their  segars.  (Nothing  like  *  nautical '  terms  at  the  sea-side !)  Thus  Buzzr  to  the 
Major: 

^ '  D*  ye  know  that  that  claret  don't  agree  with  me  ?  It 's  got  daws  to  it  I  Hanged 
if  I  do  n't  believe  the  vulture  that  preyed  on  Prometheus'  liver  was  nothing  bat  a 
bottle  of  hotel  claret' 

* '  May  l>e  you  're  right,'  hummed  the  Major,  'and  you  're  punished,  like  him,  fi>r 
rttealing  my  'thunder '  to  animate  your  jokes.' 

*  Ho  stole  fire  1 '  broke  in  Buzzy. 

'  'And  tliat  's  the  reason  he  '  burned  his  fingers  I '  But  here  we  are  1  Is  nt  that 
a  neat  turn-out  ? '  added  the  Major  suddenly  and  energetically,  as  a  pair  of  well- 
matclied,  showy  bay  horses  harnessed  to  a  light  trotting-wagon  were  driven  up  the 
road  toward  the  hotel  under  an  easy  trot,  and  stopped  directly  in  front  of  where  the 
Major  sat.  *  I  fancy  the  mile  is  n't  made  yet  that  they  can't  go  over  inside  of  2 :  40. 
So  come,  Buzzy,  jump  in.'  In  a  minute  more  the  reins  were  in  the  Major's  hands, 
and  off  they  went,  lx)und  for  the  scrub-race. 

'  The  directors  of  the  course  having  marked  out  a  mile  along  the  sea-beach  and 
(^lled  it  *Plaguey-mean,'  were  almost  broken-hearted  when  they  learned  that  the 
admirers  of  the  turf  had  held  a  meeting  to  know  whether  it  would  be  lawful  for 
them  to  admire  a  race  on  the  sand.  An  aflBrmative  decision  gave  great  relief  to 
the  directors,  and  the  race  bade  fair  lo  come  ofl'  swimmingly  —  if  the  tide  only  rose 
high  enough  1  Four  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  for  the  races  to  conunence ;  and 
at  that  time  crowds,  consisting  of  the  '  unfair '  sex,  were  gathered  in  and  around 
the  course.  Every  horse  for  miles  around  liad  been  pressed  into  service  and  brought 
there  —  perhaps  to  teach  them  ambition,  certainly  to  carry  their  owners,  riders, 
drivers,  and  tormentors  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  and  all  around  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  fenced-in  race-course. 

'A  fish-horn  is  blown ;  the  judge's  stand  —  a  flour  barrel  —  is  mounted  by  a  florid- 
faced  man  stout  enough  to  be  respectable.  With  a  gesture  of  his  hand  m  imitation 
of  the  Count  Palatine  in  the  *  saw-dust  *  play  of  Mazeppa,  and  with  a  voice  strong 
enough  to  crack  a  shaving-glass,  he  roared:  '  Bring  forth  the  flery,  untamed  steeds  1' 
changing  the  last  word  in  the  sentence  so  as  to  suit  the  scene  of  action.  There 
was  a  commotion  in  the  crowd;  then  followed  such  explosive  yells  and  roars  of 
laughter  that,  as  the  breakers  came  rolling  in  toward  tlie  beach,  one  stood  on  end 
in  fright  for  a  second  before  it  dared  to  break  I  In  front  of  the  stand  stood  *  Old 
Parr,'  bracing  himself  up  against  the  sea-breeze  and  looking  down  with  his  oneeyo 
and  nu  air  of  mild  unconcern  on  the  shifting  sands  of  the  sea.  The  twenty-seven 
years  that  had  rolled  over  his  head  had  rolled  all  the  meat  from  his  bones,  and  he 
stood  there,  except  his  hide,  an  admirable  specimen  for  an  anatomical  museum. 
The  race  was  to  be  *  under  saddle,'  and  so  he  was  bare-hacked,  and  liad  a  rope  hal- 
ter to  guide  him  by.  Mr.  Masox,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  'Horse,' says:  'To 
become  a  valuable  and  a  good  race-rider  requires  more  capacity,  judgment,  expe- 
riouco,  and  lienor  than  are  oflon  found  in  boys  in  the  habit  of  riding.'  Whether 
tl:o  proprietors  of  the  course  had  read  this  or  learned  it  by  experience,  they  decreed 
that  Mrx(!0  BiNUS,  the  owner  of  'Old  Parr,'  should  ride  him.  He  was  certainly  a 
pretty  old  boy,  for  when  the  riders  were  weighed  (by  years)  Mingo  was  sixty-four, 
and  CiiAur.Es  Grorge,  a  dim  mulatto,  and  rider  of  Corkscrew  Polka,  only  fifty- 
oij;ht.  Mingo  Bings  gained  the  start,  and  was  told  when  the  fish-horn  blew  *  to 
strike  out!'     His  jockey  dress  was  white,  black,   whitey-brown,  and  brown; 
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namely,  a  very  old  white  hat,  a  black  face,  whitey-brown  shirt,  and  brown  breeches. 
The  horn  sounded.  Minck)  Bings  mounted.  It  sounded  again.  He  gave  his 
horse  not  the  rein,  but  the  rope-halter.  He  commenced  chewing  it  I  Bings  jerked 
his  mouth,  and  up  came  *  Old  Parr's  '  head  in  the  air  with  such  violence  that  MiXGO 
was  nearly  floored.  He  jerked  it  down,  and  up  went '  Parr's  tail.  Some  one  in  the 
crowd  asked  Mingo  if  ho  'd  smoke  ?  He  at  once  assented,  took  the  segar,  lit  it, 
and  reposed,  as  the  judge  said,  '  Like  a  Romin  warryer  on  his  nobil  steed  1 ' . 

*  But  where  was  '  Corkscrew  Polka,'  the  competitor  in  the  race  ?  The  horn  "kepion 
sounding ;  the  crowd  contmued  cheering  'Old  Parr's'  attempts  to  g'lang.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  rush,  and  Polka  was  before  them,  attended  with  unbounded  applause. 
There  he  was,  siaTiding  up  in  an  oyster-cart  dragged  hy  another  horse  I  and  under 
saddle.  *  Corkscrew  Polka '  stock  went  up,  up,  up.  Bets  ten  to  one  on  the  horse  in 
the  wagon  were  freely  made.  '  He 's  above  Parr  1 '  shouted  the  judge.  '  He 's 
beyoijd  Parr  1 '  shouted  the  crowd  as  he  passed  his  competitor  in  the  race.  It  was 
growing  exciting.  As  no  whips  were  allowed  to  be  used,  the  spurring  exhortations 
to  movement  used  by  the  rival  race-riders  eclipsed  any  thing  in  that  [line  Buzzy 
ever  hoard.  The  prospect  of  the  stakes  sharpened  their  eflforts.  Mulatto  George's 
voice  could  be  heard  liigh  over  Mingo's,  crying,  '  Go  it,  ole  boss  1  Go  it ;  you 's 
good  for  de  money !     Go  it  I ' 

*  In  an  hour  and  a  half)  by  the  judge's  watch,  *  Corkscrew  Polka '  came  in  winner 
by  half  a  mile:  this,  as  Major  Whiptop  declares,  being  the  first  race  on  record  won 
by  a  horse  under  saddle  in  wagon  ! ' 

Look  for  Number  Three  in  our  next  -  -  -  Reader,  if  you  wish  to  see  a 
specimen  of  American  character,  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  from  an  oflBcer  of  the  United  States  Army,  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  the  spirited  lines  which  succeed  : 

*  Looking  lately  at  an  old  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  I  saw  your  likeness^ 
and  I  assure  you  it  brought  up  many  an  old  association.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  was 
a  roller-boy  in  Ann-street,  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Sandford  Brothers,  and  worked 
many  a  night  in  pressing  the  sheets  of  the  Knickerbocker  in  the  old  standing- 
press,  after  they  had  been  worked  off  and  dried.  I  remember  having  oflen  at  those 
times  seen  yourself  and  Mr.  Edson.  John  M.  Moore  I  used  to  see  there  too.  He 
was  then  conducting  the  *  Parlor  Magazine.'  I  well  remember  how  his  eyes 
expanded  with  deUght  one  day,  upon  your  telling  him  that  you  had  received  from 
England  an  autograph  letter  of  Byron's.  His  '  Have  you  ?  —  by  Jove  I '  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  I  shall  never  forget  attempting  with  another  boy  to  carry  the 
form  of  type  containing  Moore's  New- Year's  Address  for  the  '  Parlor  Magazme ' 
from  Ann  to  Liberty-street.  The  type  had  been  set  in  Sandford's  office.  It  was 
New- Year's  eve,  1836,  about  eight  o'clock.  The  pavement  in  Broadway  was 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  of  course  thronged  with  people.  We  got  it  as  far  as 
the  comer  of  John-street,  where  an  unlucky  pedestrian  put  his  boot  through  it,  and 
knocked  it  into  '  pi  1 '  .  .  .  Oh  I  the  roller-boy  days  in  Ann-street  I  Well,  so  the  world 
wags.  The  roUcr-boy  has  now  a  commission  in  Uncle  Sam's  army,  and  m  attaining  it 
has  seen  many  a  poor  fellow's  head  knocked  into  *pi '  with  far  less  feeling  certainly  than 
he  experienced  on  the  night  of  the  mis-adventure  above  related.  .  .  .  But  I  must 
not  trouble  you  with  this  lengthy  rigmarole.  %Thcse  reminiscences  *  will  out '  at 
times,  however,  in  spite  of  us;  and  whenever  I  turn  my  thoughts  back  to  good 
old  Gotham,  they  rush  thick  and  fast.  Dear  old  Gotham!  There  I  left  a  father; 
there  I  left  a  mother —  whose  parting  admonitions  I  have  never  forgotten,  although 
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BdUm't  nUe. 


[SoptflnibVt 


at  times  I  maj  have  diglited  them.     Both 
watidtfierooaldretani;  bat  that  wanderer'fl  name 


*Eb  Mm  •!»  Iftuftft 


in  the  tomb;  gone  tn  the 
the  iMt  on  tiwir  Upa' 


*BT     THBODOmX     J  0  H  IT     B  C  K  B  E  I  O  Jl  ,     U.     8.     ▲. 


* OooD-BTx!  old miHket mtnc, good-bf\ 
1  leftTe  tbee  not  withoat  adgh ; 
For  maiix  b  year  w«  Ve  been  tosetber, 
In  plesMuit  and  in  itonny  wettner : 
And  tboo^  the  p«rtlng  wrings  my  heart, 
TeC,  dear  old  moaket  1  we  moat  part 

'  Ob  I  manj  aaad  and  weaiy  wa^ 
Tluoogh  the  dark  swaoipa  of  Florida, 
With  acUnc  limba  andbUkerad  iBet, 
I  Ve  trod,  tbe  Seminole  to  meet ; 
And  manj  a  nigkt  in  bironae  Inr, 
And  bagged  Uiee  in  mjr  arma  tifl  dajr. 

*  On  Palo  A]to*i  wen-foudit  field 
Tbe  dread  artillery  thunder  pealed ; 

And  though  thy  tones  were  neard  not  then. 
Nor  ib^nen  stood  wlditn  thy  ken, 
I  owned  the  love  which  war  rereala, 
Tbe  soldier  for  his  musket  foetal 

*  Besaca  de  la  Pahna  heard 

The  voice  of  war  within  thee  sdrred ; 
And  when  brave  comrades  all  around. 
Wounded  and  djring^  strewed  tbe  ground, 
I  held  thee  eloeer  to  my  heart, 
For  thou  badst  nobly  done  thy  part 

*Fort  Vaneouver^  {W.  7!,)  June  «4,18M.' 


*0ntflll  sdnon,throiigliamokeaDdblaodl, 
At  Monttfey  we  stemmed  the  flktod; 
Dread  Yera  Crux  we  saw  bmoght  loir. 
In  mite  ct  soUen,  desperste  foe; 
And  Cerro  Gordons  towering  bdgbt 
We  crowned  in  thl^est  ct  Uw  i^jlit 

*AhI  Shan  I  e'er  forget  tbe  mom 
I  bore  thee  throu^  the  waving  com. 
And  down  the  sme  so  proudly  mdied. 
Where  Padibbiiais  boats  were  cmabed? 
Thy  stock  was  sUvered  by  a  blow, 
BntI  was  safe:  fotgetttl  sol 


*  Can  I  forget  that  same  g!ad  dsy 
When,  b^  for  Cberubaseo*a  fti^, 
I  knelt  upon  tbe  blood-stained  sward 
And  strengthened  tbee  with  scanty  cord ; 
ThMi,  with  a  about  of  victory,  aoon 
Boshed  on  to  join  our  brave  platoon  f 

*Qood-bye,  old  musket  mine  I    ThylodiL 
Has  weathered  oft  the  tempest^s  shock ; 
And  thoo^  I  leave  thee  with  regret. 
And  go  to  don  the  epaulet, 
It  never  shall  foigotten  be, 
TTUti  qwnlet  was  won  by  tbee  I  * 


There's  an  American  roUer-boy poet  for yoo.  -  -  -  'THBRiisadergymanm 
Western  New-Tork,  well  known  for  his  readiness  in  every  good  cause  with  pen 
and  person,  voice  and  purse,  and  who  is  among  his  reverend  brethren  a '  Caub 
QuoTEM ; '  filling  with  honor,  if  not  with  profit,  in  many  numerous  assem- 
blies and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  religious  and  philanthropic  organizationfl^ 
the  offices  of  scribe  and  secretary,  mainly  because  his  chirography  is  aooord- 
ing  to  the  perfect  standard  of  copper-plate  penmanship.  His  duties  at  secre- 
tary and  voluntary  agent  for  one  of  his  many  public  bodies  led  him  into  <me 
of  the  Western  States.  Visiting  fit>m  village  to  village  and  church  to  chuidi, 
he  at  length  encountered  a  conservative  brother  of  tbe  same  ecclesiastieal 
order.  In  politics  he  would  have  been  an  *  Old-Fogy.*  After  opening  to  the 
conservative  his  mission,  our  '  Caleb  Quotem  '  was  asked  to  show  his  papers; 
for  no  man  could  occupy  his  pulpit  without  these  necessary  appendages.  He 
very  frankly  told  him  that,  being  the  secretary  of  the  said  society  for  which 
he  was  acting  as  agent,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  himself  cre- 
dentials ;  that  all  the  benevolent  world  must  know  that  he  was  the  secretary 
of  said  society : 

*  Ck)NSBRv ATOE :  '  But  I  am  part  of  that  same  world  and  do  not  know  it  Too 
should  have  brought  a  certificate  from  the  derk  of  your  Presbytery.* 

*Aoent:  *  Very  well ;  give  me  pen  and  paper.  I  will  make  out  such  a  certifi- 
cate instanter.    I  am  the  secretary.' 
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'Gonsebyatob:  *  Toa  the  secretary?  How  am  I  to  know  this?  I  need  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  your  election  from  the  derk  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  court — the 
Synod.' 

' 'Agent  :  'I  can  satisfy  you :  I  am  the  derk  of  that  body  also,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  you.  With  writing  materials  I  can  soon  make  out  all  the  creden- 
tials.' 

'  Consebvator:  '  But,  after  all,  how  am  I  to  know  that  you  are  really  the  same 
man  whose  name  is  attached  to  all  these  certified  credentials? ' 

'Agent  (by  a  happy  thought)  exhibited  the  comer  of  a  nameless  indii^iensable, 
by  a  sudden  and  adroit  loosening  of  a  few  buttons,  and  a  slackened  suspender;  and 
there,  in  the  very  best  of  Pebkiks'  indelible  ink,  his  name  was  registered  in  fbll  I 
The  '  proof  was  courplete  I ' 

Our  readers  will  recognize  in  the  ^Faint  BeeoUeeHans  of  an  old  Bope* 
WaW  the  characteristics  of  a  correspondent  in  the  'City  of  Elms/  who 
has  often  entertained  them  with  his  qaaint  and  original  sketches : 

'  SiviRAL  generations  of  boys  since,  a  long,  low,  weather^tained  rope-walk  stood  at 
the  foot  of  our  garden ;  and,  Although  now  a  street  well  built  up  occupies  its  former 
site,  I  like,  in  imagination,  to  re-eonstruct  the  old  brown  bmlding,  at  times,  and  to  fimcy 
the  snow  sifting,  the  sun  shining,  or  the  rain  pattering  down  upon  its  ragged  shingles, 
after  the  old  fiishion.  The  smell  of  tar  always  reminds  me  of  it  Then  the  modem 
dwelling-houses,  distressingly  real  and  common-place,  in  white  paint  and  green  blinds, 
seem  to  give  way  for  a  while,  and  the  old  rope-walk  is  there  again.  Burdocks,  thistles, 
and  other  vegetables  of  an  ambitious  and  spontaneous  character,  flourish  along  its 
sides,  alive  with  chirping  crickets;  cats,  sleeping  well  after  life's  fitful  fever,  sorrowided 
by  half-bricks,  old  boots,  clam-shells,  and  effete  kitchen  utensils,  are  scattered  here  and 
there ;  while,  from,  the  inside,  comes  the  soft  hum  of  wheels  and  the  musical  jingle  of 
spindles.  I  used  to  take  a  position  at  one  of  the  numerous  little  side-windows,  occa- 
sionally, and  study  the  interior:  a  pleasing  sort  of  calm  pervaded  it,  and  there  was 
something  Rembrandtish  about  the  lights  and  shadows  peculiarly  fascinating.  The 
golden  sun-light  streamed  in  through  many  a  chink  and  crevice,  gilding  the  cordage, 
checkering  the  blackened  timbers,  resting  in  patches  on  the  smooth,  hard-trodden 
ground ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  quiet,  sober-seeming  figures  walking 
slowly  backward :  one,  just  starting  on  his  slow  journey,  from  where  a  boy  was  labo- 
riously and  misanthropically  turning  a  wheel ;  one,  dim  and  shadowy  in  gloom ;  one 
appearing  very  sunny  for  a  moment,  &r  down  the  distance  —  all  reminding  me,  more 
or  less,  of  pictures  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  esteemed  a  good  deal  of  a  privilege  to 
gain  admission  to  the  old  rope-walk  on  rainy  Saturday  afternoons,  and  at  such  times  the 
son  of  the  proprietor  was  much  courted,  and  decidedly  popular. 

'  There  was  a  colored  boy  who  filled  a  subordinate  post  in  the  institution,  who^  I 
remember,  distinguished  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a  youthful  group,  one  evening,  by  sud- 
denly vaulting  on  to  the  back  of  an  unsuspecting  cow.  Gordon  Cuxmings  —  the 
ilimous  English  Nimbod,  who  hunted  all  sorts  of  savage  animals  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  Africa,  and  thought  nothing  of  dropping  a  lion  or  so,  just  to  ascertain  if  his  rifle 
was  in  good  order  for  giraffes  and  elephants —  never  performed  a  feat  equal  to  what  that 
little  '  nigger's '  seemed  then.  The  crowd,  of  course,  applauded  the  colored  boy  for  hit 
heroism,  and  promised  to  do  what  they  could  for  him  in  the  way  of  plug-tobacco;  bnt 
the  cow,  being  unaccustomed  to  such  treatment,  tore  about  in  a  circle  for  a  while,  shot 
off  at  a  tangent,  and,  in  a  wild  and  furious  manner,  disappeared  around  the  comer  of  a 
neighboring  lane.  *  Nigger  *-boy,  when  last  seen,  evidently  very  much  shOok  up,  and 
bounding  badly.  Some  thought  it  rather  doubtful  whether  the  littie  '  nigger '  would 
come  back  any  more ;  and  one  juvenile,  who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  free  his  hair 
from  a  large  supply  of  burrs — mbbed  in  by  a  young  red-republican  democrat,  radically 
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opposed  to  good  clothes,  on  account  of  having  no  seat  to  his  own  trowsera — in  a  high, 
crying  kev,  repeated  those  touching,  but  somewhat  vindictive  lines,  (Shkllet,  I  believe,) 

* '  NioosB,  nigger,  chaw  tobacco ; 
If  you  die,  it  tain't  no  matter.' 

But  he  did  come  back,  though ;  for  the  next  day  I  observed  him  in  the  bottom  of  our 
garden,  '  hooking  raspberries.' 

*  The  young  man  that  turned  the  wheel  in  the  old  rope-walk  was  remarkable,  among 
other  vagabondish  characteristics,  for  the  freedom  of  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  fruit,  and  a  style  of  pantaloons  peculiar  to  himself:  the  latter  having  belonged 
to  a  full-grown  man  originally,  took  in  his  entire  person,  and  rendered  other  garments 
superfluous.  Rope-yam  and  tar  answered  the  purpose  of  buttons,  and  his  arms  protruded 
where  pockets  had  been.  On  festive  occasions,  or  when  mingling  in  society,  his  head 
was  commonly  ornamented  with  a  frowzy  kind  of  a  cap,  apparently  manufactured  out  of 
dirty  canvas,  tar,  and  old  chestnut-burs,  in  equal  pro|)ortions.  His  transitory  vacations 
from  the  crank  were  usually  spent^n  foraging  among  the  adjacent  gardens :  and  when  he 
was  n't  up  in  our  old  apple-tree,  it  was  because  he  was  giving  his  whole  attention  to 
some  body's  gooseberry  bushes.  It  was  of  no  use  to  think  of  chasing  the  young  man, 
not  the  slightest;  for,  by  long  and  well-directed  practice,  he  had  acquired  a  facility  in 
sliding  from  the  highest  branch  of  a  tree,  scaling  a  tall  picket-fence,  and  scrambling 
through  one  of  the  rope-walk  windows,  that  made  pursuit  utterly  futile  and  ridiculous. 
If,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  followed  him  up,  and  looked  in,  he  would  be  found  divid- 
ing his  plunder  with  the  John  the  Baptist,  or  quietly  turning  the  crank,  in  a  way  that 
plainly  said,  *  I  ain't  the  boy  as  did  it.'  WTien  fniits  were  not  in  season,  his  fragments 
of  leisure  were  passed  in  tormenting  kittens,  and  in  constructing  ingenious  little  pow- 
der-mines in  the  earth,  for  blowing  up  contemplative  *  hopper-toads.'  His  friends,  if 
he  had  any,  did  n't  take  much  pride  *  into '  him ;  and,  consequently,  I  am  not  able  to 
record  any  thing  in  relation  to  his  subsequent  career.  He  may  be  an  inmate  of  the 
State-prison ;  perhaps  he  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  good  standing ;  pos- 
sibly he  is  playing  on  a  glorified  hand-organ,  with  Moz.vut  for  an  attentive  listener.' 

We  recollect  (for  how  should  we  forget  ?)  hearing  our  late  lamented  friend, 
the  eminent  David  Guauam,  Junior,  narrate  one  evening  in  the  sanctum  the 
*  facts '  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  *  spiritual  communication '  to  the  Editor 
from  a  legal  correspondent :  *  It  fell  to  my  lot  some  time  since  to  have  a  case 
to  try  of  considerable  importance,  and  pending  in  a  distant  county.  I  spent 
not  a  little  time  in  preparing  for  the  trial,  and  at  the  time  appointed  set  out 
to  attend  it.  The  whole  day  was  spent  upon  the  rail-road,  until  mid-night, 
when,  fatigued  and  jaded  out,  I  reached  a  hotel  and  took  a  bed.  My  body 
seemed  at  once  to  fall  asleep.  Not  so,  however,  the  mind.  It  had  been 
considerably  over- worked,  and  could  not  at  once  come  to  a  state  of  rest.  It 
dreamed,  and,  of  course,  the  theme  was  connected  with  the  law.  I  seemed 
to  be  in  the  old  Supreme  Court  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  There  was  the 
mild  countenance  of  Kent,  the  Chief-Justice,  and  the  noble  head  of  Spen- 
cer. Smith,  Thompson,  Van  Ness,  and  Yates  completed  the  court  The 
great  dignity  and  good  sense  displayed  in  the  bearing  of  Thompson  was  as 
charming  as  the  fascination  and  brilliancy  which  sat  upon  the  face  of  Van 
Ness.  The  action  on  trial  was  brought  by  the  composer  of  a  piece  of  music 
against  a  musician  —  some  Mons.  Jullien  of  his  day  —  to  recover  damages 
for  improperly  performing  the  music.  The  parties  prosecuted  and  defended 
in  person.  The  author,  after  stating  his  case,  and  showing  in  a  forcible 
manner  how  his  feelings  and  his  reputation  had  suffered  from  the  careless- 
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ness  and  unskillfulness  of  the  defendant,  proceeded  to  sing  his  song  in  the 
way  it  should  be  sung.    He  produced  his  *  tooting-we*pon/  as  Natty  Bumpo 
would  have  called  it,  blew  a  clear,  shrill  note,  took  the  key,  and  went  on  to 
sing.     He  made  a  very  happy  *  hit*    The  piece  was  a  fine  allegro  move- 
ment.   It  pleased  the  judges  exceedingly.     It  was  repeated  with  evident 
pleasure,  both  to  the  singer  and  his  judicial  listeners.   Then  separate  strains 
were  sung  and  repeated,  and  the  author  explained  the  propriety  of  his  man- 
ner of  rendering  the  language  and  sentiment  of  his  song.     Most  evidently 
he  *  had  the  ear  of  the  Court,*  and  he  put  up  pipe  and  sat  down  with  a  most 
satisfactory  expression  on  his  countenance.     The  defenc^ant  then  arose  to 
argue  his  side  of  the  novel  case.     To  my  surprise  he  made  no  objection  to 
the  plaintiff  *s  right  to  maintain  such  an  action;  but,  after  a  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  judges,  *  audere  alteram  partem,''  he  proceeded  to  render  the  song 
himself,  contending  that  it  was  most  clearly  an  andante  movement,  and  must 
be  so  executed.     That  rendering  he  gave  it ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
dignified  Judge  Spencer,  he  repeated  it  in  a  still  more  slow  and  majestic 
manner.    It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  song  with  this  rendering  gave  the 
Court  quite  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  other  had  done.    At  the  suggestion 
of  Judge  Rent,  the  parties  sung  the  song  in  rotation,  in  whole,  and  then 
verse  by  verse.     The  more  the  Court  heard  of  the  case  the  more  evident 
was  it  that  the  Judges  were  a  little  at  fault ;  that  they  could  not  decide  such 
a  case  as  that  *  ofif-hand.*    Finally,  after  some  deliberation  with  his  brethren, 
the  learned  Chief-Justice  stated  that  *  The  Court  felt  some  difficulty  with 
this  rather  unusual  case :  that,  as  the  parties  were  probably  aware,  the 
Judges  had  paid  rather  more  of  their  devotions  to  the  goddess  Justitia  than 
to  the  muse  Melpomene  :  that,  in  short,  they  were  so  much  strangers  to 
music,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  that  they  were  really  unable  to  say 
which  of  the  able  and  skillful  artists  before  them  had  correctly  interpreted 
the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  song :  that,  evidently,  there  was  much  to  be 
said  and  *  much  remained  unsung '  on  both  sides ;  much,  too,  that  it  would 
be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  hear :  that  this  case  was  likely  to  be  a 
leading  one  hereafter  in  this  class  of  actions,  and  that  it  therefore  should  and 
would  receive  careful  and  delibera,^  attention  from  the  Court :  and  that  the 
Court  would  take  the  papers,  and  he,  the  Chief-Justice,  would,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Court,  immediately  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music : 
he  would  both  learn  to  read  music  and  learn  to  sing,  and  would  then  take 
up  this  song  and  learn  to  sing  it  as  it  ought  to  be  sung ;  and  he  would  then 
sing  it  in  open  Court,  at  the  next  or  some  future  general  term.     And  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  would  be,  that  as  he  should  then  sing  it  so  it  should 
be  sung  in  all  future  time !  *    The  papers  in  the  case  were  then  handed  to 
the  Court,  and  the    next  case  was  called.     It  was  a  dog-suit    But  an 
unlucky  bell  broke  my  slumbers  and  prevented  my  reporting  that  case.*    As 
Bun Y AN  says,  *  Lo  I  it  was  a  dream.*    -    -    -    *  Once  upon  a  time,*  when  we 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  *  Round  Top  *  of  the  Eaatskills,  high  aboye 
even  the  high  *  Mountain-House,*  we  peeled  from  a  large  birch- tree  a  thick 
horizontal  *  slab '  of  bark.  Very  smooth  it  was  as  we  manipulated  it  between 
our  fingers.   Presently  the  *  concentric  rings  *  began  to  separate,  and  re-separ 
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nie,  and  separate  again,  until  sheets  thinner  than  paper,  larger  than  jfoob- 
cap,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  texture,  were  rolled  up  as  a  scroll  in  our 
lap.  On  one  of  these,  in  our  i^Murtment  at  the  ''Mountain-House,'  in  the 
eyening,  we  wrote  a  letter  to  a  distinguished  literary  friend  in  England,  to 
wiiom  it  proved  a  very  great  curiosity.  We  are  reminded  of  this  circnm- 
stance  by  a  letter  this  moment  received  from  a  friend  resident  in  the  *  Buck- 
eye State,'  written  upon  an  '  infinitesimaUy  attenuated '  piece  of  birch-bark, 
and  dated  *  Marquette,  Lake  Superior,  August  first,  1854.'  We  must  give  a 
'  strip '  of  it  Our  friend  says :  *  I  can't  half  tell  you  my  disappointment  at 
not  finding  you  at  Cleveland  on  that  Sunday  morning  you  '  half-promised ' 
to  be  there.  Oh  I  but  you  have  missed  a  most  pleasant  time,  certainly; 
and  9ueh  trout-fishing  I  Talk  about  your  fishing  at  the  East!  Think  of  a 
string  of  nineteen  fish,  weighing  forty-three  pounds,  and  one  of  them 
weighing  four  pounds  three  ounces;  and  9neh  weather!  Tou  can  have 
no  idea  of  it  in  your  dear  town  of  Gotham.  In  walking  yesterday  to  Dead 
River,  some  five  miles,  I  saw  two  deer,  with  'any  amount '  of  grouse ;  and 
the  same  day,  a  friend  going  to  the  Iron  Mountain,  only  ten  miles  from  the 
Lake,  had  a  stem  view  of  a  '  bar  '  trotting  along  before  his  horse  for  a  half- 
mile.  Of  course,  he  was  without  a  gun ! '  -  -  -  'I  have  always  been  a 
delighted  reader  of  the  Editor's  Table  of  your  Magazine,'  writes  an  Elmira 
(New- York)  correspondent,  '  and  have  lately  looked  with  especial  regard 
upon  that  portion  of  it  which  you  occasionally  devote  to  the  *  Little  Folks,* 
in  which  you  serve  up  a  monthly  collation  of  child-sayings,  verifying  the 

thought  that 

'  'A  GRAYS  grown  man  will  start  to  hear 
The  strangt  words  of  a  child.' 

I  wish  to  furnish  you  with  an  item  in  regard  to  a  boy  of  twenty  months 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  Milwaukee  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  was 
rather  backward  in  the  acquisition  of  his  mother  tongue ;  and  at  the  age 
I  have  mentioned  could  only  articulate  *Pa,'  *Ma,'  and  a  few  other  *  words 
of  one  syllable,'  among  which  was  the  word  ^whoa/^  learned  from  his 
fether  while  riding  with  him  in  the  fiimily-carriage.  His  fether  wap  a  very 
pious  man,  and  somewhat  tedious  in  sayinggrace.  One  day  at  dinner,  the  little 
fellow  felt  more  than  usually  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  the  good  things  smok- 
ing before  him ;  and  when  the  blessingwasabout  half  pronounced,  exclaimed 
to  his  fiithcr,  in  a  tone  quite  mandatory  for  an  infant,  *  Pa,  whoa  I '  The 
eflEect  upon  all  at  the  table  was  comical  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  sober  parent 
performed  the  remainder  of  his  duty  with  an  evident  relaxation  of  the  fiidal 
muscles,  and  with  no  disposition  to  restrain  the  inevitable  merriment  of  his 
guests.  I  doubt  whether  a  more  expressive  saying  in  as  few  words  ever 
issued  from  the  lips  of  a  child.'  Exactly :  and  how  often  would  *  children 
of  a  larger  growth/  in  churches,  at  public  meetings,  or  in  listening  to  long 
*  graces '  at  private  tables,  say  *  Whoa  ! '  if  they  were  as  simple,  honeet,  and 
direct  as  their  little  brethren  f  •  -  -  *  Wb  have  some  queer  preachers 
away  out  here  in  the  West,'  writes  an  Illinois  correspondent ;  '  divines  I  can 
hardly  call  them.    If  their  impressions  of  religious  truth  are  as  amusing  as 
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their  modes  of  ezpressiDg  them,  they  must  be  droll  enough  One  of  the 
most  singular  geniuses  I  ever  knew  of  this  kind  was  a  Dutch  blacksmith, 
who  has  been  a  notorious  tippler  and  pro&ne  man  in  his  time ;  but,  becom- 
ing '  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways,*  he  was  baptissed  by  the  *  old  Iron- 
jackets,'  and  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  *  a  call '  to  preach.  As  may 
be  supposed,  his  discourses  were  decidedly  originaL  He  had  a  way,  too,  of 
lugging  in  phrases  which  were  often  more  forcible  than  appropriate,  and  oa 
such  occasions  his  broken  Dutch  rather  helped  him  than  otherwise.  On  one 
occasion  he  attempted  to  discourse  on  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
children  of  Israel.  He  introduced  his  subject  by  an  elaborate  account  of 
their  flight  from  Egypt,  which  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  accuracy. 
He  was  decidedly  felicitous  in  his  comments  on  the  abstraction  of  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments;  but  in  getting  through  the  wilderness  he  had  more 
trouble,  and  was  even  worse  bothered  than  the  subjects  of  his  narrative. 
In  closing  his  discourse  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  finished  off  with  the 
following  unique  peroration :  '  YeU,  mine  frients,  dere  dey  vos.  De  hills  he 
vos  pefore  him,  und  de  hills  he  vos  on  dat  side,  und  de  sea  he  vos  on  de  odflor 
side,  und  de  Echipshans  he  vos  behinds  him.  But,  mine  frients,  Moses  he 
stchruk  te  waters  mit  his  rot,  and  dey  goesh  in ;  and  de  waters  he  gits  up 
on  dish  hants,  and  de  waters  he  gits  up  on  dat  hants,  and  he  gits  ofer ;  but. 
mine  frients,  when  he  gits  out  he  feels  ferry  glad,  cos  he  feels  he  has  cot  out 
of  a  mitee  hat  schrorape.  But  de  Echipshans  he  comes  up,  and  he  tinks  he 
can  go  ofer ;  and  he  coes  in,  and  he  gits  in ;  but  de  waters  he  gits  ofer  him 
on  his  right  hants,  und  de  waters  he  gits  ofer  him  on  his  left  hants,  and,  mine 
frients,  he  gits  in  a  ferry  bat  schraape  !'*••-  The  following  description,  by 
a  *  boozy '  English  cockney,  absolutely  seems  to  stagger,  especially  toward 
the  close.  The  confUsed  inversions  remind  us  of  the  man  who  undertook 
to  drive  a  troop  of  pigs  out  of  a  pumpkin-field :  *  When  I  started  to  stone 
*em  out,  every  single  pumpkin  took  up  a  pig,  and  run  through  the  devil  as 
if  the  fence  was  after  him : ' 

'  I  HAVE  been  to  Niagara,  jou  know — Niagara  Falls — big  rocks,  water,  foam,  Table- 
Rock,  Indian  curiosities,  squaws,  moccasins,  stu£fed  snakes,  rapids,  wolves,  Curroir- 
House,  suspension-bridge,  place  where  the  water  runs  swift,  the  ladies  faint,  scream, 
and  get  the  paint  washed  off  their  fiices;  where  the  aristocratic  Indian  ladies  sit  on  the 
dirt  and  make  little  bags;  where  aU  the  inhabitants  swindle  strangers ;  where  the  oars 
go  in  a  hurry,  the  waiters  are  impudent,  and  all  the  small  bojs  swear. 

'  When  I  came  in  sight  of  the  suspension-bridge,  I  was  viridlj  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  some  bridge ;  in  fact,  a  considerable  curiosity,  and  a  oannderaHe  bridge ; 
took  a  glass  of  beer  and  walked  up  to  the  Falls;  another  glass  of  beer  and  walked 
under  the  Falls;  wanted  another  glass  of  beer,  but  couldn't  get  it;  walked  away  from 
the  Falls,  wet  through,  mad;  triumphant,  yictorious  —  humbug t '  humbug.  Sir!  all 
humbug !  —  except  the  dabliness  of  every  thing,  which  is  a  most  certainty,  and  the 
cupidity  of  every  body,  which  is  a  diabolical  £BM;t,  and  the  Indians  and  niggers  every- 
where, which  is  a  Satanic  truth. 

'Another  glass  of  beer — 'twas  forthcoming  immediately;  also  another;  all  of  which 
I  drank.  I  Ihen  proceeded  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer,  went  oyer  to  the  States,  where  I 
procured  a  glass  of  beer ;  went  up-stairs,  for  which  I  paid  a  siz-penoe ;  over  to  Qoat^Ialaiid, 
for  which  I  disbursed  twenty-fiye  cents ;  hired  a  guide,  to  whom  I  paid  hatfadoUar; 
sneezed  four  times,  at  nine  cents  a  sneeze;  went  up  on  the  tower  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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dollar,  and  looked  at  the  Falls ;  didn't  feel  sublime  any — tried  to,  but  couldn't;  took 
some  beer,  and  tried  again,  but  failed;  drank  a  glass  of  beer,  and  began  to  feel  better; 

thought  the  waters  were  sent  for,  and  were  on  a  joumej  to  the ;  thought  the 

place  below  was  one  sea  of  beer ;  was  going  to  jump  down  and  get  some ;  guide  held 
me ;  sent  him  over  to  the  hotel  to  get  a  glass  of  beer,  while  I  tried  to  write  some 
poetry. 

'  Man  cemie  back  with  the  beer,  drank  it  to  the  last  drop,  and  wished  there  had  been 
a  gallon  more ;  walked  out  on  a  rock  to  the  edge  of  the  fall,  woman  on  shore  vcrj  much 
frightened ;  I  told  her  not  to  get  excited  if  I  fell  over,  as  I  would  step  right  up  again ; 
it  would  not  bo  much  of  a  &11,  any  how ;  got  a  glass  of  beer  of  a  man,  another  of  a 
woman,  and  another  of  two  small  boys  with  a  pail ;  fifteen  minutes  elapsed,  when  I 
purchased  some  more  of  an  Indian  woman,  and  imbibed  it  through  a  straw ;  it  wasn't 
good ;  had  to  get  a  glass  of  beer  to  take  the  taste  out  of  my  mouth ;  legs  began  to  tan- 
gle up  —  effect  of  the  spray  in  my  eyes;  got  hungry  and  wanted  something  to  eat;  went 
into  an  eating-house,  called  for  a  plate  of  beans,  when  the  plate  brought  the  waiter  in 
his  hand ;  I  took  it,  hung  up  my  beef  and  beans  on  a  nail,  cat  my  hat,  paid  dollar  to  a 
nigger,  and  sided  out  on  the  step-walk,  bought  a  boy  of  a  glass  of  dog  with  a  small 
beer  and  a  neck  on  his  tail,  with  u  collar  with  a  spot  on  the  end;  felt  funny,  sick;  got 
some  water  in  a  tin  cup,  drank  the  cup  and  placed  the  soda  on  the  counter,  and  paid 
for  the  money  full  of  pocket ;  very  bad  headache ;  rubbed  it  against  the  lamp-post  and 
then  stnmpcd  along ;  station-house  came  along  and  said  if  I  didn't  go  straight  he  *d 
take  me  to  the  watchman;  tried  to  oblige  the  station-house  —  very  civil  station-house, 
very ;  met  a  buby  with  an  Irish  woman  and  a  wheel-borrow  in  it,  couldn't  get  out  of 
the  way,  she  wouldn't  walk  on  the  side-walk,  but  insisted  on  going  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  at  once;  tried  to  walk  between  her;  consequence,  collision,  awful,  knocked 
out  the  wheel-barrow's  nose,  broke  the  Irishwoman  all  to  pieces,  baby  loose,  court- 
house handy,  took  me  to  the  constable,  jury  sat  on  me,  and  the  jail  said  the  magistrate 
must  take  me  to  the  constable ;  objected ;  the  dungeon  put  me  into  the  darkest  constable 
in  the  city;  got  out,  and  here  I  am,  prepared  to  stick  to  my  original  opinion:  Niagara 
unus  huinhxuj!  noii  exceUuSy  non  iruHgnus  adnUralconif* 

As  a  poetical  companion-piece  to  the  above,  we  annex  the  following  from 
a  pleasant  Northern  correspondent,  who  can  sympathize  with  his  English 
*  brother  in  »piriV    He  too  has  been  tempted —  he  too  has ^  indulged : ' 

*  I  wait«d  for  the  train  at  Coventry.'      Tbvmtsow. 


*  Youxo  policeman,  fat  and  stout, 

(^For  I  know  thee  by  thy  stars,) 
Tell,  oh !  tell  me,  have  they  come? 
They,  the  Saratoga  cars  V 

'  Thus  addressed,  the  stolid  Charlbs 
Gently  raised  his  head  of  tow, 

And  from  out  his  pinguid  lips 
Musically  answereo,  *  No ! ' 

*  Young  policeman !  tell  me,  now. 

Are  they  rushing  on  the  sight? 
Will  they  cheer  thuse  eyes  (jf  nilue. 
Ere  the  coming  on  of  night  ? 

'  Then  again  he  raised  his  head. 
And  a  beam  of  heavenly  light 

Shot  athwart  his  tallow  face. 
As  he  answered :  *  Guess  you  're  tight ! ' 

'  On  a  barrow  long  and  red. 

In  confusion  down  I  sat. 
With  my  nose  my  fingers  blew. 

Smashed  my  eyes  down  o'er  my  hat: 


*  Babies  squalled  in  wild  amaze ; 

Baggage-masters  bawled  their  checks; 
Olden  dames  for  band-box  smashed, 
Peered  aroimd  through  awful  specs  I 

'  Fumes  of  oil,  and  steam,  and  smoke. 

Rose  repulsive  to  the  sense ; 
Sparks  like  fiitting  glow-worms  danced 
Glimmering  in  the  twilight  dense. 

*  Up  I  scrambled !  —  down  to  earth 

Fell  the  metamorphosed  man. 
And  my  '  tights,'  so  spotless  once^ 
Oh !  now  sadly  did  1  scan ! 

'  Far  before  me  through  the  mass 
Sped  the  barrow,  urged  along 
By  Its  owner,  who  baa  urged 
Me,  in  accents  touching,  strong. 

*  Thundering  on  with  awful  yell 

Rushed  the  Saratoga  cars. 
And  before  my  vi^on  brif^^ht 
Gleamed  again  those  brilliant  stars. 
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'Seesied  I  then  beyond  ny  boots 

Widen  higber  to  ezpaod. 
Till  my  lorm  the  figure  took 

Of  uat  d6pdt,  vast  and  grand. 

'  Walls  around  on  every  side, 

Far  above,  an  arcb's  span ; 
Gates  like  Gaza*s,  bound  with  strength, 

Such  the  metamorphosed  man ! 

*  Porters  yelled,  and  news-boys  screamed ; 

Pea-nut  venaers  wiUi  them  vied ; 
Hack-men  shook  their  snake-Uke  whips. 

Luring  passengers  to  ride. 


'Through  the  throng  mr  piercing  eye 
Caught  the  flutter  of  a  dress, 

^d  my  feelingSw  ail  suffused, 
Floated  in  its  loveliness. 

*  Through  the  throng  my  hurijing  form 

Pressed  its  way,  resolved,  mtent ; 
Like  the  runner  for  the  prize, 
Were  my  fleeting  foot-steps  beat» 

*  Nearer,  nearer  still  I  came : 

Now  I  plainly  saw  her  back; 
Feelings  such  as  fiul  of  words 
Overcame  me — she  was  blade  I  * 


There  was  a  predicament  for  you  f  •  -  -  *u4  Legacy,  and  what  Came 
of  It,^  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  by  '  Mr.  Boozr/  has  a  lesson 
*  underlying '  it,  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  whose  ^withers'  are  not 
'unrung:' 

'I  AM,  or  rather  tcaSf  a  small  former,  residing  on  a  tolerably  productive  tract  of  land 
bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Boozr  by  a  bachelor  uncle  who  died  —  peace  to  his  ashes  I  — about 
two  months  after  we  were  married.  I  bless  the  memory  of  my  wife's  uncle,  for  had  be 
forgotten  Mrs.  Boozy  in  his  will,  your  servant  at  the  present  writing  might  have  been 
in  £iir  more  embarrassing  circumstances  than  those  in  which  he  is  now  placed. 

'When  Mrs.  Boozy  and  I  took  possession  of  the  farm,  she  was  perfectly  cool  and 
collected ;  for,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Micawbbb,  she  had  for  years  known  that 
something  was  about  to  '  turn  up ;  *  but  I  was  in  ecstasy :  in  &ct,  I  felt  very  thankful  for 
the  circumstance  which  had  thus  opportunely  occurred,  placing  us  in  a  situation  to  get 
a  living. 

'Well,  we  commenced  farming  in  earnest.  Mrs.  Boozy  made  capital  buttor  and 
cheese,  and  I  raised  very  fair  crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  I  trimmed  up  the  apple-trees, 
put  in  grafts,  planted  shade-trees  and  did  various  other  things  to  beautify  and  improve 
the  premises.  Mrs.  Boozy  found  farming  profitable.  Five  years  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  we  'figured  up,'  and  found  we  had  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  a 
thousand  in  rail-road  stock,  and  some  loose  change  in  pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fine 
lot  of  cows,  a  span  of  horses,  eto.,  eto. 

'  Mrs.  BoqzY  was  a  very  fortunate  woman.  One  night,  about  six  years  after  we  were 
married,  she  said  to  me : 

' '  BoozY,  I  think  of  selling  the  farm.' 

' '  Think  of  seUing  ihs/arm,  Mrs.  Boozy!  — you're  joking! ' 

' '  Not  a  bit.  Boozy  :  Widow  Gombb  says  it's  a  perfect  shame  for  us  to  live  off  here  and 
work  like  slaves,  when  we  are  abundantly  able  to  settle  in  Skinpenny  and  enjoy  our- 
selves :  and  I  think  Widow  Gombr  knows.    I  think  she  is  right' 

* '  Widow  GoM BR  may * 

' '  Now,  Boozy,  you  need  n't  go  on  in  that  way  I  The  farm  is  mivb,  and  the  stock  im 
mine,  and  /  shall  sell,  and  remove  to  ^inpenny,  if  I  think  proper,  Mr.  Boozy  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  I ' 

*  *  But  how  shall  we  live  ? '  I  meekly  inquired. 

' '  On  the  interest  of  my  money,'  answered  Mrs.  Boozy;  alter  saying  which,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  undress  herself,  and  we  retired ;  she  to  dream  of  the  pleasures  of  life  in  Skin- 
penny,  I  to  reflect  on  what  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Boozy  were  coming  to. 

'  Next  day,  I  felt '  out  of  sorts,'  but  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  say  a  word ;  for 
Mrs.  Boozy  is  a  'strong-minded  woman,'  (women  who  have  property  in  their  own  right 
usually  are,)  and  my  advice  to  all  young  men  contemplating  marriage  is,  *Bmoar€  qf 
strong-minded  womsn  and — *  bidders '.' — (Wbllbe  ;)  for,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
both  are  exceedingly  pleasureless  and  profitless  'institutions.' 

'  That  afternoon  Widow  Gombb,  Widow  Datus,  and  Susan  Gsbbn  (a  blooming  Miss 
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of  fortj-fiYe)  drore  up  to  our  door,  bafing  eome  all  the  waj  from  Skinpennj  oo  par- 
pose  to  risit  'dear  Mrs.  Boozt/  whom  thej  *  had  ii*t  leen  for  a  whole  week; '  thinUiig 
perhaps  she  would  give  them  a  few  of  her  beautiful  gooseberries,  cnnraatSy  and  dier- 
ries;  '  tbej  would  look  to  beautiful  on  their  tables  at  home.' 

'  I  busied  mjself  in  the  field  till  the  trio  had  gone,  and  then  I  went  to  the  hooie^  to 
find  mj  —  no,  Mrs.  Boozt's  '  beautiful  gooseberries,  currants,  and  cherries  *  (thej  were 
of  choice  varieties,  for  which  I  paid  quite  a  sum,  and  this  wss  the  first  jretr  thej  had 
borne  snj  fruit)  all  gone;  and,  worst  of  all,  lirs.  Boozrin  tears;  it  wss  'so  lonesome; 
she  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  liTiog  on  the  farm  anj  longer;  Widow  Datus  said  A» 
'  wouldn't  Uto  there  for  the  world ; '  Miss  Grkin  had  '  rather  die  than  be  obliged  to 
staj  there  over  uight; '  and  Widow  Gk)MBB  said  she  had  better  sell,  eren  if  she  didn't 
get  more  than  half  what  Mr.  Boozt  thought  the  place  was  worth.' ' 

'A  few  days  after,  Mrs.  Boozt  made  Widow  Gomxr  a  risit,  and  (just  think  of  it  t)  the 
widow  told  her  she  had  a  son  who,  she  thought,  would  like  to  purchase  the  fiurm,  'pro- 
Tided  he  could  get  it  at  a  Zotc  prkej  To  make  a  loog  matter  short,  he  bought  it  for  leas 
than  half  what  it  might  have  been  sold  for;  and  now  the  widow  Utos  with  her  son  oo 
that '  odious  fium,'  and  we  live  in  Skinpenny :  but  I  cannot  see  that  we  enjoy  ourselTee 
any  better  than  we  did  before  we  took  up  our  residence  here.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
perfectly  miserable.  Our  garden  is  so  small  that  I  cannot  busy  myself  in  it  more  than 
one  day  in  a  week,  and  the  neighbors'  hens  dig  up  every  seed  I  plant.  When  1  think 
how  much  we  lost,  and  how  little  we  gained,  when  we  changed  our  place  of  abod^  I 
can  hardly  contain  myself.' 

'  P.  S.—  Mrs.  BoozT  and  I  visited  Widow  Gombb  at  the  farm  to-day.  I  asked  the 
widow  if  she  could  spare  us  a  few  of  her  '  beautifbl  goose-berries,  currants,  and  cher- 
ries.' She  said  she  was  '  sorry,  but  they  had  no  more  than  they  wanted  for  their  own 
family  use.' '  

Friends  of  *  Mr.  K.  N.  Pepper,  Esq.,'  if  you  haye  tears  to  shed,  prepare  to 
shed  them  now ! '  '  Sech  wo  1 '  Pepper's  horizon  is  edged  with  sombre 
colors.  The  very  zenith  is  rather  dark.  The  rest  of  his  voyage  can  be 
done  in  black  paint  What  is  to  become  of  his  *  Grate  Pame,^  now  that  his 
mind  persists  in  running  upon  funerals?  Notice  the  thrilling  efiTect  his 
'  genus '  has  thrown  into  the  last  two  stanzas  of  his  *  efiTort'  Pepper  is  no 
*  or'nary '  person : 

^N6r1h'D€mo9fh€neB  Four^Comert,  July  iO,  1851 

*  Mr.  Clark.  Edftor.  Sir  :  Since  I  favored  you  with  my  last  great  changes 
havo  obscured  tho  face  of  tho  sun  of  Liberty  and  Happiness  which  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  shining  in  favored  spots  regular.  Despots  continue  to  sway  the  aspect 
of  tilings.  But  their  reig^  is  shorty  Sir.  I  repeat  it  Short.  Changes  must  come. 
As  a  significant  fact,  Mr.  Pepper  has  changed.  He  is  no  longer  playfiiL  He  is 
gloomy  —  gloomy.  I  am  afhiid  his  genus  is  about  to  sink  in  a  blaze  of  gloiy  and 
go  out  Tes  Sir.  I  begin  to  be  alarmed  for  bis  existence.  His  heart  is  too  sus- 
ceptible. Altogether.  It  has  been  touched  Sir.  Rudely  touched.  Many  of  the 
strings  havo  I  fear  been  snapped.  But  let  the  eloquent  and  feeling  letter  he  wrote 
upon  tho  subject  tcU  the  tale.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  the  combined  victim  of 
Afiection  and  a  Tyrant  But  my  hand  is  influenced  by  the  emotions  of  my  heart 
It  trembles.    Adieu.  P.  Peppbb  Pgdd. 

*  'Peppsr't  loife,  ffuly  IS. 
' '  DiRB  Fblsr:  Haring  ons  moar  a  opertoonity  ot  cending  you  a  few  lins  i  avale 
misclf  OT  it  to  onoet  moar  pcrticeler  as  i  hev  much  to  inform  jrou  wich  i  cant  bery  into 
mi  oan  boosum. 

*  *  o  PoDD,  Food,  wot  hapines — wot  misery — wot  rapcher  and  goy — wot  minery  k  wo 
ive  sufcrd  sens  i  rote  be  4.    it  semes  moar  like  a  dreme  oanly  i  no  it  ant  &  a  dreme 
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woodent  maik  me  loos  so  much  in  boddj.  ime  thin  as  a  waifer  dere  boj  A  a  good  dele 
witer  on  the  serfis.  mi  apetiat  (wich  jou  no  wos  alas  preearis)  hes  now  dwindle  into 
nothink  A  i  doant  beleve  iye  ete  a  hanful  in  4  daj.  i  kepe  insid  the  hous  A  lay  on  mi 
fais  a-groning  dredfle  A  sjing  al  the  time  i  doant  gron.  but  i  no  it  must  be  a  speshj  of 
agenj  to  hev  to  wate  long  fur  a  ezplanashun  ot  this  miss  teiy.   ile  releve  jou  in  but  few 

words,    it  was  the  21th  of  gune.    erly  in  the  morning,    i o  mi  felinks  is  sech  i 

doant  know  as  i  can  reTele.  wy  did  i  comens  the  haroink  tale,  but  ile  subdoo  mi 
emoshuns  k  persede  with  camnes.    rite  pen.    kepe  a  ritink.    paws  not 

'  '1  had  jest  got  threw  a-washing  out  side  the  door  and  wos  a-wiping  miself  onto 
the  toul  wen  i  herd  a  shrik  giv  by  a  butifle  young  Lady  in  ageny.  i  lookt  around 
in  frensy  and  saw  nothink.  in  a  instant  a  1  hors  wagon  floo  around  the  comer  drawed 
by  a  frantic  animle.  in  that  wagon  was  a  man  a-holding  ot  the  lins  and  a  young  Lady, 
mi  resolooshun  was  tooc.  i  put  a  stun  into  the  toul  A  wen  the  hors  caim  up  i  spoted  • 
him.  he  draped  so  cuick  the  man  and  young  lady  boath  pitcht  forards  A  wos  picking 
thairselves  up  wen  I  turned  round,  wot  a  yizzhun  she  wos.  threw  al  the  dert  i  eood 
se  Buty.  Mi  preserver  sed  she  in  a  angilic  vois  a-seting  herself  onto  a  stun,  i  floo  too 
her  and  maid  a  faint  ot  faling  onto  1  ne.  doant  sed  she  youl  derty  your  pans  wich  wos 
troo  besids  being  considerit.  so  i  dident  but  i  tooc  her  hand  A  sed  she  was  welcum  to 
mi  servis  wich  wos  no  truble,  and  ide  be  hapy  to  spot  a  hors  for  her  eTery  day.  she 
smiled  hevinkly  A  sed  i  wos  'A* Jack'  (a  cmart  ainshen.)  i  cald  her  Hbun  wich  she 
sed  wos  a  mistaik  as  her  naim  wos  Hanah  oakb  Walters,  i  then  sed  she  had  also 
mistooc  mi  dgnacher  wich  wos  Mr.  E.  N.  Peppbb  Esq.  Toud  orter  seen  the  looo  ot 
supris  A  plesyour  as  her  fechers  wos  spred  with  wen  i  opend  onto  her  with  that 
anounsment  she  tooc  notis  ot  me  for  a  ninstant  kind  ot  wild,  then  sudently  giT  way 
too  her  emoshuns  A  wep.  in  a  short  time  the  toul  sacherated  with  her  teres  A 1  wos 
thinking  ot  giting  a  dri  1  wen  she  drid  up  the  fount  A  she  A  the  man  wich  she  cald  pa 
as  wos  hirt  onto  his  bed  stad  with  me  severil  days,  i  red  al  mi  pomes  to  her  A  we  got 
pirty  thic.  al  2  oncet  the  Faither  rekiTerd  and  anounsd  that  thay  must  go  hoam. 
Ken  you  Icto  sed  i  in  broken  ax  cents  and  with  a  thic  Tois.  hers  wos  thic  wen  she  sed 
she  coodent  no  way.  we  then  hugd.  wot  bliss  I  but  the  crul  Faither  put  in  his  ore 
A  Al  wos  ore.  he  had  to  chok  her  of.  as  he  wos  levin  he  remarc  that  he  wos  werth 
$900  dolars  A  he  thot  it  wos  redickalus  rayther.  but  ef  it  wos  spoart  to  him  it  wos 
deth  to  me  A  her.  She  sed  2  or  3  times  she  sboodent  eat  eny  think  A  the  onfelin  rech 
at  last  spoak  and  sed  it  wood  saiv  Titels.  Wen  thay  disapered  round  the  comer  she 
waivin  her  hankerchif  i  holdin  up  my  bans  in  mcwt  dispar  i  sunc  onto  the  floar  A 
in  mi  ageny  tor  of  al  mi  Test  butons  in  1  gerk,  A  struc  sumthink  hard  onto  the  floor. 
it  wos  1  OT  mi  aingles  puf-coams  as  fel  in  the  hart  rending  strugle.  i  dident  mind  the 
ile  but  kist  it  al  the  rest  of  the  day.  it  is  be  4  me  now.  it  is  al  as  kepes  me  allT. 
heres  wot  i  rote  wen  i  becaim  cam  enuf  to  hoald  a  pen : 

"Zo  i^t  Sfnsit  8f  if  Gsn. 

*  '0  Hanah  Haw  ah  Hawah  dere 

OAH a  Waltxbs  !  wers  the  vlzzhim  now  ? 
Dispers  for  ever  moar  1  fere 
(Di)  Your  Faither  with  the  angry  Brow. 

*  •  o  Hakah  ken  I  say  yonm  eon  ? 

To  a  onklnd  Fait  mast  Pxppxs  bow  ? 
A.    then  wele  pile  our  cursis  on 
(to)  Your  Faither  with  the  angry  Brow. 

*  *  0  wot  a  lod  to  carry  roand  I 

To  fre  hisself  he  dono  how, 
A  onhapy  man  now  walk  the  ground 
(its)  Your  Faither  with  the  angry  Brow. 

*  *  bat  lovly  Hakah  doant  df spar, 

doant  talk  on  bad  doant  rais  no  row, 
1  man  all  fele  remors  Sc  calr 

(its)  Your  Faither  with  the  aogry  Brow. 
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'  *  wot  dishiff  bM  <»im  it  ore  our  dreoMBl 
Wot  Hap'ois  ona.  wot  roii^iy  now  I 
But  Onstto  lay  the  ohdm  it  semes 

(onto)  Your  Falther  with  tke  aagrj  Brow. 

*  *  In  OraiT  we  mete  ef  no  wan  els 
Mi  Uahah  dere  1  nudk  a  vow 
Or  sooner  ef  Deth  the  spertt  cuela 
(ov)  Yoor  Faither  with  the  angry  Brow. 

'  'o  PoDD,  PoDD,  i  woB  afriiid  i  ihood  di  be  4  i  got  that  dun.  but  its  dim  now  and  i 
doant  DO  wether  to  tend  it  to  her  or  let  it  be  found  amongst  mi  efex.  ef  i  doant  huiy 
it  will  be  the  last  Dear  Ponn,  good  hi  perapa  for  ever.  Podd  good  hi,  good  bL  onoet 
moar  good  bi  from  jour  old  fren  K.  N.  Pbppbb. 

'  'P.  S.  encloased  ia  a  lock  of  mi  har.  ef  I  di  let  mi  fimerl  be  pririt  let  Haxah 
OAKB8  puf  coam  be  berid  with  me.    Tell  her  i  was  troo  and  dide  for  her. 

"Fairwel  i.  h .  p." 

Farewell,  for  the  present,  *  grate  Pote/'  -  -  -  ^J%e  Miner* s  Buridl^^  hj 
J.  SwETT,  of  California,  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  an  only  too  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  *  Golden  State : ' 

'■  I  BEimfBER  many  burial  scenes  in  the  old  church-yard  of  my  native  TlDage, 
when  I  gazed  upon  the  long  procession  of  mourners  slowly  moving  over  the  meet- 
ing-house green,  and  winding  through  the'  narrow  gate- way.  I  remember  how 
the  iron  bell  high  up  in  the  bclftj  tolled  out  the  solemn  notes  in  muffled  monotone, 
till  the  warm  blood  flowed  back  on  my  young  heart  and  dark  thoughts  of  the  cold 
grave  chased  away  the  sun-light  of  boyish  existence.  Yet,  when  on  a  summer 
Sabbath  I  strolled  about  the  grave-yard,  where  the  little  children  played  every  Sun- 
day noon,  and  saw  the  flowers  blooming  and  the  green  grass  springing  up  over  the 
the  graves,  it  seemed  a  pleasant  thing  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church.  It  is  a  beautifhl  thought  that  the  spirit  may  come  back  to  linger  round  the 
scenes  of  its  earthly  home,  and  the  universal  desire  to  be  laid  to  rest  among  friends 
may  be  but  a  yearning  of  the  soul  for  the  companionship  of  kindred  ^irits. 

'  I  remember  many  burial  scenes,  but  there  are  two  which  come  back  to  me  at 
times  with  all  their  over-powering  emotions :  one,  when,  a  mere  boy,  I  wept  over 
the  grave  of  my  father ;  the  other,  when  in  after-time,  my  heart  changed  by  jearB 
of  restless  excitement,  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  brother-miner  in  one  of  the  wild 
mountain-glens  of  California.  There  have  been  manj  such  burial  scenes  in  Hie 
Grold-Land,  and  few  who  have  witnessed  them  can  ever  forget,  till  the  memory  of 
the  strange  scenes,  and  wild  emotions,  and  thrilling  excitement  of  a  miner's  life 
fades  away  from  the  mind.  The  rain  had  descended  in  torrents  for  many  dark  days 
and  gloomy  nights,  and  every  stream  and  brook  had  become  a  rushing  river  sweep- 
ing madly  down  through  narrow  cafions.  The  swollen  waters  seized  one  of  our 
little  band  of  mmers  and  hurried  him  to  an  instant  and  awful  death :  but,  after 
holding  the  pale  form  in  their  cold,  clammy  embrace  for  tliree  days,  yielded  up  the 
body,  and  we  consigned  our  brother  departed  to  a  miner's  grave.  We  buried  him 
when  the  long  and  fearful  storm  had  passed  away,  and  nature  was  rejoicing  in  the 
warm,  life-giving  sun-light ;  and,  as  we  stood  round  the  pale  form,  the  melancholy 
gloom  cast  over  us  by  the  sad  event  passed  away  fh>m  our  hearts,  as  if  some  feeble 
rays  of  the  life  aad  light  of  a  spiritual  existence  opening  on  the  new-bom  soul 
were  beaming  down  upon  the  mourners  around  the  worn-out  tenement  of  day. 

*  I  have  seen  the  great  borne  to  their  lost  home,  when  the  muffled  drum  beat  like 
the  hearts  of  the  assembled  people  mourning  for  their  leader.  I  have  listened  to 
services  in  the  dimly-lighted  church,  whore  the  deep-toned  organ  swelled  in  solemn 
reverberations  over  the  vast  assembly  till  the  soul  was  lost  to  all  save  the  moumfhl 
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requiem ;  but  no  scene  ever  seemed  so  aflfbeting  as  ttie  timple  moimtaiii  twiriaL 
Earawajin  tiie  nigged  mountains  (^  the  SSenra  Nevada^  where  the  head-waters 
of  Feather  Biver  are  gathered  from  snowy  peaks  and  poured  through  rocky  canons; 
a  little  group  of  rough  miners  stands  on  a  green  shelf  of  the  mountain  at  whose 
base  the  waters  send  up  a  ceaseless  roar.  A  rude  oofiftn  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
they  gather  round  to  cast  a  last  look  on  the  &ce  of  him  who  but  three  days  ago 
was  tiie  life  of  the  weary  company  that  clustered  round  tiie  eyening  camp-fires. 
Few  words  are  spoken,  few  tears  are  shed ;  for  hearts  roughened  by  Oalifomia  Uib 
are  not  easily  moved  to  deep  emotion ;  but  the  workings  of  bronzed  &ces  show 
that  the  waters  are  flowing  in  channels  which  have  long  been  dry. 

*■  No  temple  reared  by  human  hands  covers  the  little  band  of  mourners,  but  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven  resting  on  the  everlasting  hUls  which  rise  up  like  colossal  pil- 
lars against  thd  horizon  forms  the  dome  of  a  grander  cathedral  than  ever  architect 
conceived!  The  hills  are  its  golden  altars;  the  rushing  river  its  mighty  organ; 
paintmgs  richer  than  those  by  ancient  masters  are  hung  upon  its  widls ;  and  through 
the  crystal  dome  the  pure  sun-light  comes  pouring  down  over  the  temple  of  Hie 
Inyisiblk  a  little  rivulet  with  silver  cascades  flashing  in  the  sun  is  leaping  down 
the  mountain-side,  sending  up  a  low  music  that  falls  dreamily  on  the  ear.  No  toU- 
iDg  bell  is  throbbing  on  the  passing  breeze.  The  solemn  stillness^  broken  only  by 
the  low  voices  of  Nature,  seems  more  fitting. 

'An  old  gray-headed  miner  reads  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  the  first  that  he  has 
read  for  many  long  months;  but  while  he  is  readings  memories  of  a  mother  who 
taught  him  to  pray  come  over  him,  and  the  old  iron-visaged  man  is  a  child  I  A  few 
simple  lines,  a  lament,  the  tribute  of  a  brother-mmer,  are  read,  and  the  old  gr^ 
headed  miner,  turning  again  to  his  Bible,  repeats  the  simple  and  beautiM  prayer  <if 
our  Saviour,  more  appropriate  than  any  human  language.  That  night,  when  the 
pale  moon  looked  down  upon  the  new-made  grave,  and  stars  came  drifting  flx>m  the 
dark  depths  of  the  heavens  like  spuit-eyes  fi^m  other  worlds,  one  solitary  mourner 
stood  by  the  resting-place  of  the  miner,  one  who  there  learned  a  lesson  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

'  There  are  times  when  the  events  of  a  life-time  are  crowded  into  a  moment ; 

when  the  spirit,  bursting  fix>m  the  bonds  of  sense,  turns  its  piercing  eye  inward, 

analyzing  all  its  secret  motives,  and  then,  turning  outward  and  upward,  swe^^ 

away  into  futurity,  defying  the  control  of  reason  or  will,  and  brings  bade  to  the 

doubting  mind  the  voice  of  inspiration.    When  a  stranger's  letter  shall  oonvey  tbe 

tidings  &r  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  pleasant  home  in  Old  England,  a  widowed 

mother's  heart  shall  be  wrung  with  untold  anguish.    No  tears  of  sisters  or  mother 

may  ever  &11  on  the  grave  of  the  young  Englishman ;  but,  &r  away,  eyes  shall 

grow  dim  with  weeping  and  hearts  sad  with  mourning.    Those  who  laid  him  in  a 

^oreign  grave  are  even  now  separated,  never  again  to  visit  the  place ;  but  memory 

'ill  make  many  a  pilgrimage  to  the  solitude  of  that  wild  mountain  glen.  Strangen 

^01  pass  by  that  quiet  q)ot,  and  seeing  the  initials  rudely  carved  on  the  granite 

^-stone,  wonder  who  lies  buried  there.    The  wild  birds  shall  sing  over  him,  anid 

tfe  wild  flowers  bloom  every  spring  around  the  grave.    And  when  the  spirit  of  the 

^^^^  breathes  on  the  organ  of  the  hills — the  swollen  river — there  shall  rise  up  a 

^l^n  requiem  for  the  young  stranger  who  was  consigned  by  stranger  hands  to  ft 

"^^'s  grave  in  the  mountain  wilds  of  the  Gk>ld-Land.' 

It  \i  probably  not  unknown  to  our  readers  that  there  is  a  set  of  lazy  har- 
pies about  the  city  of  Washington,  who,  whenever  a  bill  has  passed  Congress 
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for  the  aid  of  any  particular  class  of  subordinates  in  the  public  service,  levy  ft 
tax  upon  them,  to  pay  for  their  alleged  '  services '  and  '  exertions,*  in  getting 
the  bill  through  Congress.  A  certain  *  general  agent,*  who  was  presumed  by 
his  correspondent  to  be  of  this  stamp,  was  thus  addressed  through  a  late 
number  of  the  San-Diego  Herald 

*Saf^ZHeffo,  VHh  March,  1851 
*Mt  Deab  Gharlm:  I  hare  received  your  modest  request  of  the  fourth  of  January, 
that  I  will  give  jou  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  anj  sum  that  Congress  may  hereafter,  in  its 
infinite  beneficence,  appropriate  to  mj  relief,  a  request,  which,  you  state,  jou  make  to 
me  at  the  instance  of  '  a  number  of  officers  stationed  in  Texas.' 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  gentlemen,  as  well  as  yourself,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Ans  to 
print  your  letter  and  my  answer  in  the  world-renowned  4San-Z>t>^o  Herald — the  only 
method  I  see  of  communicating  with  your  advisers,  as  a  letter  directed  to  'a  number 
of  officers  stationed  in  Texas,'  might  possibly  never  reach  them  through  the  ordinaiy 
channels. 

'  Upon  mature  reflection,  of  nearly  fiye  minutes,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
decline  acceding  to  your  proposal.  This  decision  has  resulted  ftom  several  considera- 
tions. 

'  In  the  first  place,  I  do  uH  know  you,  Chablbs.  I  nerer  heard  of  you  before  in  all 
my  life.  To  be  sure,  I  see  by  your  card,  which  you  so  kindly  inclosed,  and  which  my 
wife  has  just  stuck  up  in  a  comer  of  the  cracked  looking-glass  that  adorns  our  humble 
chamber,  that  you  arc  a  General-Agent,  (which  may  be  a  new  military  rank,  for  all  I 
know,  created  with  the  Lieutenant-Gkneralcy,  and  if  it  is,  I  beg  your  pardon  and  touch 
my  hat,  for  I  have  a  great  respect  for  rank,)  and  a  Notar}'-Public,  and  that  you  live  on 
Seventh-street,  opposite  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  (why  not  more  across  the  street?)  But 
all  this  does  not  amount  to  friendship,  intimacy,  or  even  common  acquaintance ;  and  I 
declare,  Charles,  I  do  not  eyen  know  now  whether  you  may  not  be  some  designing 
person,  who,  seeing  that  a  bill  is  likely  to  pass  for  the  relief  of  certain  distressed  offi- 
cers, seeks  to  levy  a  little  black-mail,  say  five,  or  even  ten  per  cent,  on  the  scanty  pit- 
tance, under  the  pretext  of  having  infiuenced  Congress  in  its  humane  decision ;  a  tiling 
that  I  bclicTc  all  the  General-Agents,  Notary-Publics,  United  States  Commissioners^ 
and  Commissioners  of  Deeds  that  ever  lived  opposite  or  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  would 
fail  to  accomplish,  had  not  Congress  made  up  its  benevolent  mind  to  do  it  without  con- 
sulting them. 

'  Sbcoxolt.  Why  should  I  promise  to  give  you  ten  per  cent  of  that  allowance  ?  (Oh  I 
dofCt  you  wish  you  might  get  it?  I  hope  /shall.)  Ton  say  you  have  made  an  effort 
to  get  it  for  us.  Ah!  Charles,  I  love  and  honor  you  for  doing  so,  if  you  have;  but 
how,  when,  and  where,  tell  me,  where  did  you  make  that  effort?  But,  if  you  did  so^ 
what  of  it?  Perhaps  you  made  an  effort,  too,  to  get  me  the  pay  I  now  receive.  Per- 
haps—  startling  thought  I — you  will  be  writing  to  me  for 'five  or  ten  per  cent'  of 
that  bumble  income  I    Do  n't  try  it,  Charles  ;  you  would  n't  get  it,  I  assure  you. 

'As  to  your  making  an  effort,  that 's  all  nonsense.    Every  body  makes  effiirts  now-a- 
days.    Every  body  that  ever  I  read  of,  except  Mrs.  Dombet,  made  an  effort;  and  if  my 
grandmother  were  to  die,  and  leave  me  a  thousand  dollars,  you  might,  with  equal  pnr 
priety,  inform  me  that  you  made  an  effort  for  that  venerable  person's  decease,  and  clain 
'five  or  ten  per  cent.'  of  that  amount  of  property,  as  to  humbug  me  with  your  makiif 
efforts  to  influence  Congress,  who,  as  I  said  before,  I  solemnly  believe  is  independent 
of  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  Notary-Publics  in  all  Washington. 

*  From  these  two  considerations,  I  conclude  that  you  have  no  claim,  or  shadow  ^  • 
claim,  on  me,  but  that  your  proposal  is  merely  a  request  for  charity,  to  the  amount  of 
*  five  or  ten  per  cent'  on  the  small  sum  that  you,  living  in  Washington  and  waC™g 
the  signs  of  the  times,  begin  to  believe  Congress  is  going  to  allow  me.  This  cl*nty  I 
shall  decline  bestowing,  for  three  good  and  sufficient  reasons : 

'  First,  I  am  very  jHwr  myself. 
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'SBCOiTDy  I  have  a  fiunily  to  support  on  eighty-nine  doUani  eighty-throe  cents  a 
month,  which  is  n't  such  a  tremendous  income,  in  a  country  where  flour  is  thirty  dol- 
lars per  barrel 

'  Third,  I  'U  see  you first,  giving  you  full  peimission  to  fill  the  blank  with  any 

kind  aspiration  for  your  future  welflEire  and  happiness  that  may  occur  to  you,  and  that 
you  may  deem  appropriate. 

'  Farewell,  Charlis.  Remember  me  kindly  to  <  a  number  of  officers  stationed  in  Texas' 
when  you  wr|te.  Invest  properly  and  judiciously  the  *■  five  or  ten  per  cents '  you  get 
from  them.    In  your  future  efforts  forget  me,  and  remember  to 

*  *  Bs  ylrtaouB,  and  yon  will  he  happy.* 

'Adieu!    Tours  respectiyely, 

'GlORGB  H.  DlRBT, 

^lAevt.  7bp.  Engineert, 
*  To  Charles  Db  Sxlding,  Esq., 
Seventh-street^  opposite  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  Gteneral-Agent,  Notary-Public,  Commis- 
sioner of  Deeds,  and  United  States  Commissioner  fbr  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and 
elsewhere  I '  

It  is  not  often  that  you  find  a  neglected,  discarded  author  so  full  of  *  fun  and 
philosophy '  as  the  correspondent  who  sends  us  the  subjoined :  a  writer,  let  us 
add,  from  whom  our  readers  have  often  heard,  and  never  without  gratification : 

'  In  the  basement  of  a  store  on  L street,  directly  back  of  the  Post-Office, 

flourishes  a  small  bibliopolist  If  you  should  happen  to  have  a  spare  dime  about 
you,  the  first  time  you  send  to  the  poet-offioe  afl»r  receiving  this,  by  handing  it  (the 
dime,  not  this  letter)  to  the  messenger  employed  in  tliat  pilgrimage,  .and  requesting 

him  to  purchase  of  the  before-mentioned  bibliopolist  a  book  called  *77ie  0 

of  B. ..,  events  mighi  follow  that  will  be  spoken  of  below.    The  writer  d  this, 

some  three  years  or  more  ago,  wrote  a  book  with  the  above-mentioned  title.    From 

a  wish  to  afford  the  public  the  gratiflcatioQ  of  an  early  perusal  of  the  book;  which ' 

he  knew  that  same  public  must  be  impatiently  longing  to  read,  (as  the  public 

always  is  the  first  book  of  an  author,)  he  with  great  liberality  published  it  himself 

without  first  running  the  gauntlet  of  book-publishers,  (as  he  might  have  done,  and 

as  most  others  would,  although,  of  course,  without  a  shadow  of  success  in  finding 

a  publisher.)    Well,  I  have  no  new  experiences  to  relate,  touching  the  gratitude  of 

\q  public.    Afiier  this  extraordinary  instance  of  my  kindness  in  seeking  to  afford 

m  what  I  knew  must  be  so  great  a  gratification,  they,  instead  of  discontinuing  thdr 

^  avocations  for  a  week,  or  a  day  even,  to  have  a  gala^time  over  the  book,  paid 

^^  ^^ntion  to  it  whatever,  and  in  &ct  seemed  totally  unconsdous  that  any  thing 

®    .  ^inary  had  happened.    They  had  the  hardihood  and  eflOrontery  to  continue 

tneir  pu^^its  of  business  or  of  pleasure  the  same  as  before.    And  this  after  all 

~2  ^^    y  I  had  made  to  please  them  I    I  was  led  to  exclaim,  *In  laboring  pro 

hano  pMkOy^^  ^^^  fi    ^  j  ^^  obliged  to  consult  the  last  leaves  of  a  spelling-book 

to  find  expreti^jjg  adequate  to  clothe  my  sufferings  in.)  *  Not  us,  certainly,'  was  the 

emphatic  answy  ^f  ^^iQ  pubUa     But  who  ever  expects  any  justice  from  the 

UBLic  7     an  un^^gfui  monster  that  once  banished  Abisttoes,  and  agam  *  struck 

ILLY  Patebson  '  V  Yet  there  jy^e  are  some  brazen-faced  fellows  who  contend  that 

the  pubUc  are  pretty^jear  right  in  the  long  run  I    To  what  lengtii  a  fondness  for 

paradox  wiU  sometima  lead  men  I 

'After  the  surprise  na^rally  felt  at  such  an  astonishmg  want  of  gratitude  for 
benefits  conferred  had  pas.ed  away,  I  slipped  back  into  my  customary  channels  of 
thought  and  action,  foi^vt  the  pubUc,  and  forgot  aU  about  the  books.    I  had 
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shipped  them  off  to  New- Yoik  as  soon  as  ihej  were  pablished,  and  tiiey  were 
stowed  away  in  the  third  story  of  a  hardware-house,  where  they  remained  for  a 
year  or  more.  The  proprietor  of  the  store  being  a  friend  of  mine,  I  desired  him 
to  find  a  customer  for  them  in  the  lump,  if  he  could.  No  such  customer  prosentiBg 
himself)  and  being  about  to  move,  for  a  small  consideration  he  'let  them  slide' 
down  into  this  bibliopolist's  establishment  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  men- 
tioning, as  an  extenuating  circumstance  for  publishing  the  book,  that  a  friend,  who 
has  more  pecuniary  resources  than  literary  judgment,  having  seen  some  of  the  msbl, 
offered  to  guarantee  tlio  expense  of  the  publishing. 

'  The  author  once  called  at  this  place  in  L street,  and  taking  up  this  book, 

and  laughing  disdainftilly,  said  to  the  book-seller:  'I  know  the  author  of  this.  I 
should  tliink,  having  tlio  sale  of  such  a  work,  that  you  occupied  an  inconvenient 
room.  It  is  too  bad  to  make  the  public,  in  such  crowds  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
come  for  so  popular  a  book,  descend  and  ascend  so  many  steps.  And  then,  yoa 
have  only  one  door  both  for  ingress  and  egress.  In  a  pleasant  day,  I  should  think 
your  customers  would  bo  liable  to  run  one  another  do^ni  in  coming  in  and  going 
out' 

*The  book-seller  did  not  seem  to  &ncy  those  jokes.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  any  of  his  *  stock '  made  the  subject  of  such  sarcasms.    He  oooUy  asked: 

*  *  What  fault  have  you  to  find  with  the  book  ? ' 

*I  replied  that  'I  thought  the  &ultB  spoke  for  themselves — not  so  the  merits.* 

*  *  Perhaps  you  are  jealous  or  envious  of  the  author,'  retorted  the  book-seller. 
'  I  very  honestly  and  earnestly  disclaimed  any  such  feeling. 

' '  Well,  said  the  book-seller,  suddenly  dianging  his  tone,  '  who  the  dovO  ia  the 
fellow  that  wrote  this  book? ' 

*  I  replied :  '  He  is  derk,  I  believe,  to  a  brick-maker.' 

'*  Clerk  to  a  brick-maker  I '  repeated  ho;  and  then  laughingly  oontinned:  'He 
thought,  I  suppose,  that  the  fhct  of  being  able  to  make  a  brick  implied  a  capad^ 
to  make  a  book.  At  least,  I  should  judge  so  from  this  romance  of  his; '  and  then 
he  laughed  immoderately  at  his  own  &cctiousness. 

' '  Perhaps  you  are  right,  to  some  extent,'  said  I ;  '  but  I  believe  the  author  bad 
*  a  brick  in  his  hat '  when  he  commenced  the  work.' 

*  *  He  was  not  much  of  a  '  brick '  himadfy  at  all  events,'  replied  the  book-aeller 
and  leaving  the  man  in  excellent  humor  with  himself  not  on  account  of  the  barv^ 
he  got  with  his  book,  but  for  the  exhibition  of  humor  he  had  displayed,  I  esoe^ 
the  steps  to  the  side-walk,  glad  to  breathe  the  f^^sh  air,  and  fbeling  no  ine^'^^^ 
admiration  for  book-sellers. 

'  Now,  to  be  serious  about  tlie  book,  (although  it  is  a  very  small  ma^ 
serious  about,)  it  was  written  when  I  had  about  three  years  less  expe***"*  **  * 
writer,  and  three  years  less  maturity  of  judgment  than  I  now  have ;  r'K"*' '^ 
which  you  will  very  naturally  conclude  no  literary  progeny  of  mi**  ^^^^    ^^ 
their  heads  above  water.    Still,  a  glance  at  the  book  might  gra*y  **™®  "^^^^k 
curiosity.    Tlie  printer,  you  will  observe,  seems  to  have  exert-^  himself  to 
utmost  not  to  surpass  the  author,  and  if  he  failed  to  succeed,  tb  &^  ^'^  *"^«^ 
but  the  author's,  who  made  too  high  a  mark  for  his  emulation.  ^®  ™**^  ^     T^ 
the  paper  has  nothing  to  be  osliomed  of  except  the  oompon-o^  *^®  outhor  ana 
printer ;  but  paper-makers,  I  believe,  are  exceptions  to  t^  ™^®  *™^    *  ^'^^'^ 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps.' 

*  There  were  only  about  six  hundred  copies  of  the  bo)k  struck  ^'y  •"^  ^?**li 
wanted  to  inquire  was,  if  it  oould  not  yet  be  madr  worthy  of  being  puWished, 
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wttiioiit  undergoing  a  leas  thorongh  change  than  the  fellow's  knife  did  &at  had 
been  so  long  in  the  fiimilj.  Will  you  see  if  the  springs  or  rivets  even  of  the  book 
are  not  worth  saving  for  some  'enterprising  house*?  Could  n't  the  sophomorical 
bombast  and  pedantry  be  taken  out  of  it,  without  cutting  away  so  large  a  part  as 
was  taken  from  the  dog,  when  his  tail  was  cut  off  just  behind  his  ears  ? ' 

We  'H  'see  about  it/  by  and  by.  -  -  -  Thcrb  is  an  institution  connected 
with  the  Banks  of  New- York  called  ^The  OUaHng'Stmse?  We  have 
adopted  a  principle  of  its  operation  in  the  present  number.  Availing  our- 
sdves  of  the  sultry,  oppressive  month  of  August,  '  wherein  no  man  can 
work,'  we  have  made  a  '  clear  sweep '  of  deferred  matter,  twelve  pages  of 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  crowded  out  So  that  while  our  readers 
will  find  themselves  benefited  bj  the  '  freshet,'  we  shall  have  a  *  clear  field ' 
in  subsequent  numberSb  -  -  -  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  superb 
printing  and  book-selling  establishments  in  the  world  will  be  that  of  the 
Brothers  Harper,  when  it  is  completed.  The  western  half,  fronting  upon 
Cliff- street,  in  a  slightly  crescent  form,  is  already  inclosed  to  the  top.  We 
have  watched  its  growth,  during  the  summer ;  its  story  after  story  of  arched 
floors  and  iron  columns,  until  it  now  stands,  like  a  segment  of  the  Roman 
Coliseum,  the  marvel  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Every  vast  story  is  iso- 
lated, and  each  is  perfectly  fire-proo£  And  it  is  as  imposing  in  appearance 
as  it  is  safe  in  reality.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  that  could  add  to  its  per- 
fect security.  Lo<^dng  at  the  structure  to-day,  during  a  pause  in  proof- 
reading, from  our  printing-office  window,  and  thinking  how  many,  srumy 
years  we  had  known  the  firm,  we  saw  Mr.  Wesley  Mid  Mr.  FLSfCHBR  Ham- 
per, standing  upon  the  very  spot  where  we  saw  them  stand  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago,  looking  with  sad  eyes  upon  the  ruins  of  their  late  establish- 
ment ;  but  now  gazing  with  imdisguised  admiration  upon  their  new  one. 
Success  to  *  The  Brothers,'  say  we !  -  -  -  The  following  will  perhi^  recall 
to  the  mind  of  Ihe  reader  the  wag  who  ^raa  the  toll-gate '  of  Cayuga  Bridge 
one  cold  winter  night,  as  set  forth  some  years  ago  in  the  Kmcm^BOCKXft. 

*  Mr  cousin  Tom  was  the  most  genial-hearted  and  liberal-ininded  man  I  ever  met 
When  a  boy,  his  last  penny  or  marble  was  readily  surrendered  to  the  playmate  who 
appeared  to  want  it  most,  and,  as  he  grew  up,  the  small  inheritance  which  was  left  him 
by  his  father  was  stowed  away,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  drawers  of  'charitable  socie- 
ties *  and  beggars'  pockets,  so  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  found 
himself  minus  money  and,  of  course,  minus  friends. 

'  It  is  singular  that  people  do  not  take  better  care  of  the  'siller,'  when  it  is  proved 
daily  and  hourly  that  without  it  man  is  a  non-entity,  but,  with  it,  a  dummy  is 
invested  with  the  greatest  importance.  Tox  was  in  a  quandary  on  hia  twenty-fifUi 
birth-day. 

'As  I  said  before,  he  was  without  'money,  and,  consequently,  without  friends^  and 
another  source  of  considerable  inconveni^ice  to  lum  was  hWs — not  such  as  are  issued 
by  those  most  respectdi)le  institutions  called  banks,  but  such  as  are  con^posed  of  bits 
of  foolscap  paper,  and  which,  in  this  case,  showed 

'  Thomas  Nog«b,  Esq., 

'  To  Messrs,  So  ANn  So,  Da. 

to  a  large  amount. 

'  Tom  ruminated.  What  to  do  he  was  unable  to  determine.  Tailors,  in  flash  waist- 
coats and  patent-leather  boots,  visited  him  frequently,  and  —  went  away  excited. 
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Boot-makere,  and  dealers  in  horse-flesh,  with  knit  brows  and  determined  airs,  risited 
him  at  his  boarding-house,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  land^ladj  reminded  him  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  settle  for  the  last  three-months'  board,  that  provisions  were  Teiy  high, 
and  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  —  would  paj.  The  washer-woman 
demanded  an  immediate  settlement,  and  when  Toh  told  her  she  must  wait  a  few  days, 
she  raised  a  storm  of  the  first  magnitude. 

'  What  a  scarcity  of  funds  occurs  among  one's  creditors  when  thcj  hear  that  he  is 
short  I  What  large  bills  thej  have  coming  due  I  what  visions  of  bank-notes  flo«t 
before  their  eyes,  which  must  be  paid  immediately,  or  be  protested  I 

'  Tom  fell  into  a  brown  study.  '  Something  must  be  done,'  said  he  to  himseli^  '  or  I 
shall  be  worried  to  death.  Uncle  Joshua  will  stay  a  year  longer,  at  least;  if  he  should 
happen  to  drop  off  now,  I  could  manage  these  troublesome  bills  without  difficulty;  fn 
he  canH  go  without  leaving  me  ten  thousand,  at  least' 

*  Tom  meditated  long  and  deeply,  and,  finally,  a  great  ides  popped  into  his  head. 
That  night  he  slept  as  sound  as  a  lord.  Next  morning  the  citizens  of  Skinpenny  wett 
surprised  and  alarmed ;  for,  on  a  shingle  nailed  up  by  Tom's  window,  appeved,  fai 
flaming  capitals,  those  words  of  awful  import, 


dm8ll«>9  or* 


Knots  of  men  and  women  gathered  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  —  and  talked. 
Some  were  in  favor  of  removing  the  invalid  immediately  to  some  secluded  locality;  bat 
who  would  do  it?  No  one  in  the  village  had  had  the  disease,  and  no  one  cared  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

<  Job  Blacklock  (whose  credit,  by  the  way,  was  not  much  better  than  Tom's)  took 
care  of  the  patient  Ho  was  seen  occasionally  in  the  street^  but  he  avoided  every  bodf 
and  every  body  avoided  him. 

'  Tom  was  no  longer  troubled  by  his  creditors. 

'  He  was  pronounced  by  Jos,  who  was  his  only  physician,  to  be  past  reooveix,  and 
for  several  days  the  story  was  current  that  all  was  over  with  the  invalid. 

'  Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  when,  by  one  of  those  myiterioof 
dispensations  of  Providence,  uncle  Joshua  was  taken  away,  and  Tom  came  into  poi- 
session  of  property  valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  recovered  rapidly,  and  when 
he  first  made  his  appearance  out  of  doors,  he  was  greeted  by  hosts  of  friends.  Toh 
paid  up  his  debts,  married  an  amiable  and  handsome  wife,  built  a  snug  cottage  a  short 
distance  out  of  town,  and  lives  happily. 

'  There  were  no  more  cases  of  small-pox  in  Skinpenny  that  season.  h.  x..  f.* 

We  have  our  correspondent's  second  letter.  -  -  -  Oppostte  our  publica- 
tion-office, in  the  superb  building  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Leonard-street,  in  Room  Number  Sixteen,  of  Number  Three  Hundred 
and  Forty-Seven,  Broadway,  is  the  studio  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Jones,  a  young 
sculptor,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  a  gallant  State,  which  has  good  cause  to  be 
proud  of  her  gifted  son.  We  called  at  his  rooms  to  examine  a  medallion- 
bust  of  our  old  and  esteemed  friend,  the  late  lamented  David  Graham,  Jr. 
We  confess  that  we  had  much  doubt  of  his  success,  after  hearing  that  all 
he  had  to  represent  the  original  was  a  daguerreotype  and  a  ^Sihuette; '  ba| 
the  result  of  his  conception  and  admirable  execution  is  as  near  2(/S»a8  itcould 
possibly  be  made.  It  is  a  xoonderfal  likeness,  under  the  circumstances. 
The  finely-chiselled,  compressed  lips,  the  expanded  nostril,  the  classical 
head,  the  disposition  of  the  hair,  all  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  presenting 
a  faithful  limning  of  the  beloved  and  lamented  original.  Mr.  Jones  uncovered 
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for  us  a  bust  of  a  distingaished  merchant,  not  yet  in  the  marble,  ordered  for 
the  great  room  of  a  commercial  exchange,  which  is,  without  any  exception, 
the  most  perfectly  life-like  copy  of  a  well-known  original  that  we  ever  saw. 
If  this  praise  seem  extravagant,  we  will  withdraw  it  the  very  moment  any 
person  who  has  seen  the  sitter  and  the  bust,  shall  affirm  that  the  latter  is 
exaggerated.  -  -  -  The  following  account  of  certain  ^Shanrp  Practice  in 
Erie '  will  interest  a  good  many  readers,  lawyers  and  speculators  especially : 

*  Hayino  occasion  recently  to  pass  a  few  days  not  &r  remote  fh)m  Erie,  Pennsyl7ani% 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  certain  facts  in  her  recent  history  which  1  haye  not  seen 
written  out,  and  which  convinced  me  that,  although  '  lone  wandering,'  she  was  not  yet ' 
wholly  lost  A  few  weeks  ago,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  an  action  was  prosecuted 
in  the  borough,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  four  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  for  the 
plaintiff.  The  victim  was  a  man  who  had  seen  better  days,  hut  whose  sum  total  now 
told  less  than  two  hundred  dollars.  An  old  dilapidated  saw-mill,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  borough,  was  all  that  he  oouldf  call  his  own.  Like  Thebes  and  Palmyra,  it  had 
once  flourished,  and,  like  them,  it  had  gone  to  decay  and  ruin.  It  saw,  with  prophetic 
eye,  the  sad  fate  that  was  one  day  to  overtake  its  ambitious  but  deluded  neighbor,  and 
it  preferred  premature  death  to  surviving  Erie's  fall. 

'  Now  the  man  favored  of  justice  was  acquainted  with  his  adversary's  condition,  and 
well  knew  that  the  sheriff  must  needs  return  nuUa  bona,  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  unless 
measures  were  taken  not  ordinarily  used  in  enforcing  judgments.  He,  therefore,  de- 
cided upon  the  following :  Having  found  a  man  who,  for  a  consideration,  and  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  his  scheme  for  furthering  the  ends  of  the 
law,  he  invested  him  with  a  rustic's  garb,  and  instructed  him  in  the  modus  operandi. 
The  newly-installed  countryman  bent  his  steps  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  with  all  the 
gravity  and  honest  dignity  of  a  true  yeoman,  told  that  functionary  that  he  had  heard 
he  was  going  to  sell  the  mUl-privilege ;  that  he  lived  near  by,  and  would  like  to  buy  it, 
and  would  give  him  six  hundred  dolUurs  for  it.  The  sheriff  replied  that  he  would  like 
to  accommodate  him,  but  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  sell  the  property  only  in  the  manner 
in  such  case  made  and  provided  by  statute.  After  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  pur- 
chase, and  his  willingness  to  go  the  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  mill,  the  ploughman  left. 
Now  it  happened  that  our  worthy  officer  had  a  young  friend,  noted  for  his  sharpness, 
and  the  prominence  of  his  speoulaHve  'bumps; '  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
call  upon  him  and  demonstrate  to  him  the  art  of  putting  money  in  his  purse.  The 
plaintiff,  too,  was  not  over-careful  to  conceal  the  countryman's  eagerness  to  dip  into 
real  estate,  and  his  consequent  high  bid  for  the  mill ;  and  ere  many  hours  had  passed, 
the  countryman  was  not  the  only  one  eager  to  invest.  The  sale  was  hurried  on,  and, 
when  the  hour  arrived,  the  sheriff  announced  to  a  larger  and  more  anxious  crowd  than 
he  had  dreamed  of,  that  the  property  was  to  be  sold  on  an  execution,  and  that  the  highest 
bidder  would  take  it.  Bids  were  freely  offered,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  highest 
bidder  must.  In  truth,  bid  hi{^h.  Four  hundred  dollars  was  offered ;  and  at  length,  four 
of  the  most  eager  sharpers  consented  to  go  in  together  and  divide  the  spoils.  Five 
hundred  dollars  was  bid ;  the  mill  was  struck  off  to  the  worthies,  and  our  hero,  the 
plaintiff,  gave  a  satisfaction-piece,  with  which  he  was  evidently  well  satisfied. 

'For  him,  the  scheme  had  worked  well.  Let  us  look  at  the  joint  owners  of  the  mill- 
pond.  With  them,  a  nimble  sixpence  was  better  than  a  dull  shilling,  and  hence,  their 
first  movement  was  to  convert  their  ownership  i/i^fee,  into  specie,  and  divide  the  spoils. 
The  necessary  papers  were  drawn  up,  and  with  elevated  feelings  the  lucky  four  set 
out  to  locate  —  not  their  mill  —  but  Uie  eager  countryman,  whose  highest  aspiration, 
they  supposed,  was  to  call  their  property  his  own.  A  few  hours'  ride  brought  them  to 
the  mill-pond ;  and  now  wo  to  their  victim.  Few  inquiries,  and  a  very  brief  seaxdi 
satisfied  them  that  he  had  gone  to  purchase  a  mill-privilege  in  the  moon,  and  that  a 
omvp  de  main  they  had  little  dreamed  of,  had  overtaken  their  high  hopes  and  flattering 
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prospects.  Tbey  had  'built  upon  the  sand/  and  were  'their  own  destrojers.'  With 
curses  on  the  poor  old  mill,  and  with  feelings  better  imagined  than  portrayed^  fhef 
turned  their  backs  on  their  poesessions,  determined  henceforth  to  devote  their  enetfiae 
to  the  general  cause,  and  to  eschew  all  indiridual  enterprise.  But  the  war  now  wore  a 
changed  aspect  to  them.  They  had  to  fight  against  their  own  *kith  and  kin,'  and  their 
own  banners  displajed  other  words  than  *  Wide  gauge  or  no  gauge.'  To  that  law-soit, 
more  than  to  any  thing  else,  is  undoubtedly  owing  the  suspension  of  the  Erie  War. 

They  are  *  sharp '  in  Erie.  -  -  -  *'The  Conquest  of  Greytown,  a  yaahnai 
PomSy^  set  to  the  air  of  '  The  Star-Spangled  Banyer/  was  unfortunately  not 
sent  for  competition  with  the  others,  sent  to  the  Committee,  at  the  office  of 
the  ^Ihening  Post*  The  author,  in  a  post-script  to  the  Editor,  says :  '  The 
above  was  rote  too  late  for  any  of  the  prises  of  TJie  Po9t.  If  you  will  make 
it  all  rite,  let  me  bay  as  much  puter  as  it  ought  to  fetch,  fhr  it  has  'gin  me 
much  trubbel  for  to  rite  it :  * 

*  Oh  I  say,  haye  you  seen  what  a  conquist  has  been 
Achieved  by  the  Cyant — Gao  Holuns  commander? 
When  tiie  stripe  and  white  stars  floated  over  her  spars, 
As  she  called  on  the  town  of  San  Wan  to  surrender  j 
And  the  Paixhan's  red  glare,  and  bungs  bustin'  in  aur. 
Gave  proof  by  day-light  that  the  foe  was  not  thar: 
Oh!  say,  docs  the  stai^spangled  banyer  yet  wave 
0*er  the  land  of  tiie  firee  ana  the  home  of  the  brave? 

'On  the  shore  of  San  Wan  thar  was  not  seen  a  g^n, 
For  the  foe  had  vamosed  and  gone  o£f  to  the  ked*ntry; 
And  the  streets  were  all  bare,  as  the  army  wam't  thar, 
For  the  captins  and  cuunles  run  arter  the  sed'ntry : 
Said  Mabct'b  dispatches,  (I  mean  him  with  the  patches,) 

*  Loco-foco  *8  the  motto,  so  bum  'em  with  matches  I ' 
And  say  that  the  star-spangled  banyer  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  tiie  brave. 

'  Oh !  where  is  the  foe  that  so  vauntingly  swore 
'That  them  bungo-boat  niggers'  lives  should  have  purtection '? 
Fur  Borland  mu  said  that  we  shan't  get  ahead. 
If  we  don't  *  lay  pipes '  now  for  the  coming  election: 
So  shoot  every  gun  on  the  town  of  San  Wun, 
And  sing  out  for  Frank  Pibrci  and  freedom  like  fun: 
And  the  star-spangled  banyer  in  triumph  shall  wa-o-a-a-ave  (ctcmmiwIo} 
O'er  the  land  of  the  ft^e  and  the  home  of  the  brave! ' 

How  these  lines  '  stir  the  blood! '  -  -  -  Blackberries  are  good,  too ;  quite 
as  sweet  and  luscious,  when  fully  ripe,  as  the  Strawberry's  successor:  the 
Raspberry,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last  number.  And  her^iDont 
they  do  greatly  abound ;  multitudinous  clusters  of  big  ones,  with  rounds 
diyided,  tesselated  surfaces,  shining-black,  like  a  fly's  eye.  And  a  '  rig^i 
pleasant '  thing  it  is  to  take  a  small  willow-basket  of  sweet  bread-and  butter  * 
with  a  tea-cup  of  powdered  sugar,  and  three  or  four  *  little  folks,'  and  go  up 
into  the  wood&  to  pick  them  fresh  from  the  bushes.  Needn't  mind  their  pur- 
ple lips  and  red-tipped  fingers :  the  chattering  gipsies  not  less  cleanly  and 
kissable;  and  the  color  all  *  washes  out! '  •  -  •  'It's  a  flaill'  said  we^ 
after  sitting  for  a  long  time  at  one  of  our  riyer-windows,  listening  to  a  dull, 
measured  *  thump-thump ! '  *  thump-thump ! '  now  sharp  and  flat,  and  now 
muffled  and  non-resonant  It  was  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  boyhood's  days ; 
so  we  sallied  out,  and  sought  the  bam  whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  Asking 
permission  so  to  do,  we  *took  a  hand'  at  one  of  the  flails,  and  as  we '  thumped, 
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thumped,  thumped  sway '  at  the  new  oats,  we  enjoyed  a  reyiew  of  the  past 
that  was  worth  a  dukedom.  A  turn  at  the  fanning-miU  completed  the  illa- 
sion :  *  Miles  G.  Aspen,  five  years  of  age  I '  -  .  -  Mb.  Horaob  Makn,  the 
distioguished  Public  Instructionist,  in  a  recent  discourse,  urges  with  fbrce  the 
congregating  of  young  men  and  young  ladies  in  the  same  classes  at  colleges 
and  academies.  TJiere  will  be  a  cluuige  I  — and  it  will  probably  strike  no 
one  more  forcibly  than  our  new  correspondent,  who  sends  us  the  following : 

'You  know  that  there  are  in  the  world  a  class  of  Tery  well-meaning  people  who 
think  to  be  merry  a  sin,  and  the  least  departure  from  Sabbath-day  propriety  a  breach 
of  what  should  be  the  eleventh  commandment  And  you  know  too  that  in  family 
boarding-schools  ('where  the  students  have  all^the  advantages  of  a  pious,  well-regulated 
family  *)  the  teachers  are  apt  to  be  of  that  class,  and  the  scholars,  by  the  rule  of  con- 
traries, (which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature,)  are  generally  as  much 
inclined  in  the  other  direction. 

'At  our  school,  which  was  male  and  female  pretty  equally  divided,  it  was  considered 
contrary  to  all  rules  of  propriety  and  very  detrimental  to  manners  and  morals  for  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  there  caged  to  associate,  or  even  to  speak  with  each  other, 
except  upon  stated  and  special  occasions.  This  rule,  as  you  may  suppose  from  the 
nature  of  things,  was  considered  an  undue  exercise  of  despotic  power,  and  a  fair  sub- 
ject for  evasion;  and  many  and  divers  were  the  occasions  on  which  it  was  slighted  and 
trampled  under  foot.  And  at  length  it  had  come  to  the  ears  of  'the  faculty '  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  that  on  sundry  occasions  pairs,  male  and  female,  had  been  observed 
to  enter  the  front-gate  of  the  yard  from  the  village  street  at  unseemly  hours  of  the 
night,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  Thia 
was  a  breach  of  discipline  'not  to  be  tolerated  by  no  manner  of  means;'  and,  as  a 
remedy,  it  was  proposed  in  a  solemn  convocation  of  the  powers  that  were,  that  one  of 
their  number,  whose  room  was  conveniently  situated  fbr  the  purpose,  should  keep  care- 
ful watch  and  ward,  and  that  when  he  should  see  a  guilty  pair  approaching  from  their 
nocturnal  violation  of  the  law,  he  should  stealthily  cre^  out,  pounce  upon  them,  and 
having  caught  them  in  fla{jfrante  ddvcto,  they  should,  before  the  assembled  school,  be 
made  to  feel '  the  terrors  of  the  law.' 

'  This  scheme  soon  became  known  to  some  of  the  sinners,  and  no  sooner  known  than 
a  counter-plot  was  hatched.  It  was  determined  that  one  of  the  boys  should  array 
himself  in  the  dress  of  a  lady,  or  in  so  much  of  a  lady's  dress  as  he  could  get,  and  we 
knew  how  to  get  on ;  that  another  young  gentleman  should  accompany  this  counterfeit 
lady  upon  an  evening^s  walk,  and  that  when  they  returned  they  should  take  good  care 
to  be  seen  by  the  official  spy.  0^>  obtain  the  necessary  materials  for  the  disguise,  a 
descent  was  made  upon  the  painting-room,  where  the  young  ladies  kept  the  garments 
which  they  used  while  pursuing  their  studies;  there  a  gown,  shawl,  and  hood  were 
procured,  and  with  these  we  made  what  served  our  turn  for  a  lady  on  the  oooaBion ; 
not  very  graceful,  certainly,  nor  oatculated  for  close  inspection ;  but  '  she '  did,  as  the 
sequel  showed.    Thus  equipped,  the  lady  and  her  attendant  gentleman  sallied  forth  I 

'It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  of  a  beautiful  summer's  evening;  the  moon  shone 
brightly  in  mid-heaven,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  faint  chixp  of 
the  cricket,  or  the  far-off  bark  of  some  sleepless  cur.  The  &intest  foot-fall  was  pain- 
fully distinct.  The  guilty  pair  passed  through  the  front  gate  into  the  village  street, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  as  it  had  been  arranged  that  they  should  be  delected  at 
this  stage  of  their  crime.  As  they  entered  the  gate,  a  sigpnal  was  made  by  one  of  the 
con^irators  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  official  look-out  He  approached  the  window 
of  his  room,  looked  out,  when,  lo  t  to  his  eager  gaze,  in  plain  sight,  appeared  an  offend- 
ing pair,  apparently  unconscious  of  their  danger,  and  enjoying  with  great  gusto  their 
stolen  interview.  He  quietly  slipped  out  of  his  room  and  passed  down  to  the  steps  in 
front,  and  there,  in  the  shadow  of  the  building,  awaited  their  approach.  The  pair  stop 
about  mid-way  of  the  yard  and  seem  to  be  gazing  at  the  stars.    The  guardian  of  the 
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night  grows  impatienty  and  saanters  slowly  toward  them.  They  commence  a  sloir 
retreat  He  quickens  his  step,  and  they  keep  their  distance.  He  grows  furious  at  the 
audacious  attempt  to  escape,  and  breaks  into  a  desperate  run. 

'And  now  commenced  a  race,  the  like  of  which  I  may  never  hope  to  see  again.  The 
lady  and  her  attendant  gentleman  take  to  flight  like  startled  deer.  The  steps  of  the 
pursuer  and  the  pursued  resound  through  the  deserted  street  like  the  charging  of  a 
squadron  of  horse.  On  they  flew:  the  pursuer  gains;  the  gallantry  of  the  gentleman 
leaves  him,  and  with  it  he  leaves  the  lady;  and  now,  poor  thing!  what  shall  she  do? 
The  foot-steps  behind  her  grow  more  distinct  every  moment :  she  strains  every  nerve, 
but  her  dress  impedes  her  steps ;  it  will  not  do ;  she  must  either  yield  to  her  fate  or 
else  adopt  a  desperate  and  last  resort  And  then,  in  her  frenzy  throwing  aside  all 
maiden  modesty,  she  seizes  the  skirts  of  her  dress,  and  quickly  drawing  them  up 
around  her  waist,  with  freed  limbs  she  darts  away,  and  is  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuit! 

'And  the  pursuer?  There  he  stands,  the  picture  of  astonishment  and  chagrin. 
When  he  saw  the  first  upward  movement  of  the  lady's  dress,  he  had  stopped,  (he  was 
a  modest  man,)  transfixed  with  horror  at  the  idea  that  such  depravity  should  exist  and 
be  displayed  before  his  face  and  eyes :  and  next,  as  the  upward  movement  displayed  a 
pair  of  stout  calf-skin  boots  and  cassimere  pantaloons,  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
'  sold  *  flashed  upon  his  mind  and  completed  his  discomfiture ;  which  was  in  no  wise 
diminished  by  three  hearty  cheers  from  the  throats  of  the  young  scamps  who  had 
'  bought'  him  so  cheaply.    He  crept  back  to  his  room  '  a  sadder,  but  a  wiser  man.' ' 

Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport,  the  distinguished  American  actor,  who  in  seven 
years'  successful  professional  exertion  in  Great-Britain,  has  gained  for 
himself  a  reputation  of  the  highest  order,  has  accepted  an  engagement 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  where  he  will  soon  appear.  Uis  is  a  high, 
honorable  character,  personally,  from  which  cause,  added  to  his  professional 
excellence,  he  has  *  troops  of  friends.'  -  .  .  We  strongly  suspect,  fh)m 
the  *hand  of  write,'  that  the  ensuing  ^ eourt-icene''  comes  from  the  facile 
pen  of  our  old  friend  the  author  of  ^The  Puddlrfard  Papers:  ' 

'  LmOATiON  about  title  to  pigs;  tlio  pigs  having  run  wild  all  summer. 
'  Witness,  a  boy,  a  little  deaf)  and  a  little  *  daft' 

*  Do  you  know  plaintiff's  pigs  ? ' 
*IIa?'  (very  loud.) 

(raising  his  voice)  *  Do  —  you  —  know  —  plaintiff's  pigs  t  * 
'Yea' 

*  How  long  have  you  known  them  ?  * 
*na?' 

'Lawyer,  (louder  stUl :)  *  How  to7?y  have  you  known  them?' 

'  Witness  :  *  Fed  'em  all  last  spring.' 

*  Lawyer  :  *  Were  they  all  about  of  a  size  ? ' 

'WrrxESS:  'Ha?' 

'  Lawyer  :  *  Were  they  all  about  of  a  size  ? ' 

'Witness:  'Ha?' 

'  Lawyer,  (rises  on  his  feet,  petulantly,  and  shakes  his  fore-finger,  at  the  oon- 
dusion  of  each  word,  at  witness : )  '  Were  —  they  —  all  —  about  —  of —  a — size  ?  ' 

'  Witness  :  ^SoTne  ov  'ew»  «;cr,  and  some  ov  'em  ioarnH  ! ' 

'Great  explosion  in  oourt-house:  lawyer  magnetized,  and  witness  staring 
vacantly  around.'  -  -  -  Posts  I  — look  at  the  offer  that  is  made  you  by  Mr. 
Derby,  on  the  cover! 


*  Lawyer 
'Witness 
'Lawyer 
'Witness 
'  Lawyer 
'  Witness 
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NOTICES  OF   "  PUDDLEPORD,  AND  ITS  PEOPLK" 

"This  nMt  Talome  of  809  psfei  ii  the  most  entertaining  book  for  'Weetem  iife'  and  human 
nature  in  general,  that  we  hare  read  for  many  a  day.  The  namea  arc  fictitious ;  but  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  the  characters  are  drawn  fl'ura  real  life  by  one  who  has  seen  the  men  and  women  he 
describes  with  so  much  piquancy,  hnmor,  and  spirit.  Mr.  Riley  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  ludicrous, 
the  quaint,  and  the  characteristic,  and  reproduces  them  on  paper  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  fbrce. 
We  hope  he  will  write  many  more  books  as  iileasant  and  wholesome  as  '  Puddleford  and  ita  Peo- 
ple.* ** — Burlington  Sentinel. 

"  This  is  a  story  of  Life  in  the  West.  Life  where  small  bonnets  and  patent  leathers  are  never 
seen ;  where  humanity  oozes  out  in  the  manner  which  cumes  easiest,  and  men  and  women  pray  to  a 
better  deity  than  Fashion.  Its  characters  are  most  queer  customers  ;  many  of  them  much  too  queer 
to  justify  the  supposition  of  an  archetype ;  and  yet  the  author  so  besprinkles  them  with  nature,  that^ 
whether  they  lived  or  not  one  must  believe  them  real.  The  man  who  fathers  th<s  book  has  humor  in* 
him,  and  never  opened  his  eyes  to  dyspepsia  or  jaundici'.  We  advise  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
wrinkling  their  foreheads,  to  take  a  (rip  to  Puddleford  through  this  easy  and  admirable  medium. 
We  promise  them  a  smooth  brow  when  they  arrive  at  tlieir  juurney*s  end." — Buffalo  Mom.  Exprewt. 

^'  It  will  create  many  a  smile  in  its  readers.  There  is  no  malicious  soandal  in  it,  hut  a  quiet,  cenial 
satire  that  expends  itself  sometimes  upon  the  experiatiuns  and  disappointments  of  fkstidious  East- 
ern people  visitiuK  the  West.  It  has  a  number  of  characteristic  illustrations.*' — Hartfnrd  {Conn.) 
Courant. 

"  Puddleford  is  a  township  of  the  Far  West,  though  its  precise  locality  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
It  would,  doubtless,  be  difflcult  to  And  its  name  on  the  most  improved  map  of  the  Vnited  States. 
Still  its  veritable  history  is  recorded  in  this  voluino.  Its  leading  people  have  sat  for  their  likenesses, 
which  are  here  given  to  the  life.  Tlu-y  may  be  rfCi)Kni7.cd  at  once.  Now  and  then  the  frisky  pen  of 
the  writer  runs  into  caricature,  hut  usually,  Iuh  puriraits  are  faithful  as  daguerreotypcH.**— X  Y. 
TYUtune. 

''The  author's  characterH  arc  bkillfUlIy 'depicted,  not  in  tetliously  elaborated  essays,  but  by  a  ftw 
happily  chosen  words  which  place  all  their  salient  points  within  the  scope  of  a  single  glance,  and  in 
less  than  no  time  you  know  them  '  like  a  bunk.*  So  with  his  pictureH  of  Hcener>-,  they  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  slow  pnK-eHs  of  painting,  but  ar*-  daguerreotyped  as  by  a  tlHHh  of  sunlight." — Commfreial 
Republican,  Toledo^  Ohio. 

*'  This  is  an  oriprinal  work  of  great  humor  and  'showing  off'  some  of  the  characteristics  of  certain 
elasses  of  the  American  i>eoplu,  with  the  greatest  possible  success."— Tn^y  Budget^  N.  Y. 

"  Puddleford,  now  first  introduced  to  the  public  in  this  volume,  seems  to  be  a  town  in  the  extreme 
far  West,  which  contains  some  noted  characters ;  noted  hereafter  if  not  hitherto,  by  the  place  they 
occupy  in  the  volume  before  us.  if  the  anther  will  not  apologize,  we  shall  not  for  him,  but  shall 
insist  in  holding  him  responsible  to  the  letter  for  all  ribs  that  may  burst  by  force  of  laughter  over  his 
history  of  Puddleford.  Those  who  will  venture  with  the  above  caution,  to  learn  of  Puddleford  and 
its  people,  can  do  so  by  getting  the  book." — Daily  f 'nion,  Rorhcfter,  Ji.  Y. 

''  Kach  character  is  an  original,  quaint,  and  not  in  the  least  tame.  They  are  people  who  have  *  come 
up*  like  wild  bardock  and  elbowed  their  way  to  the  distinction  which  this  author  has  conferred  upon 
them.  'Squire  Longbow  is  a  typo  of  a  class  of  homo-made  Justices  of  the  Peace,  such  as  we  read  of. 
Ike  Turtle  is  a  law>er  of  the  most  natural  growth,  and  those  who  have  never  known  *  Jim  Buzzard, 
who  wouldn't  allow  the  doctors  to  get  any  of  their  stuff  down  his  throat,  and  if  he  couldn't  stand  it 
as  long  the  agur,  would  give  in,*  should  at  once  be  introduced  to  that  stubborn  personage.  Sonora 
Brown,  Aunt  U raves,  and  the  •  Citizenesscs*  of  Puddleford  sat  for  their  pictures  to  this  artist,  and 
he  has  drawn  them  to  the  life.*'--/;oi7y  Democrat^  Rochester,  X  1'. 

"Whoever  has  lived  in  the  West,  has  seen  Puddleford  ;  its  Tavern,  'Squire  Longbow,  Ike  Turtle, 
Bates,  and  other  characters,  which  api>ear  in  the  ludicrous  scenes  enacted  in  Puddleford ;  and  which 
are  narrated  by  the  author  with  a  witticism  equal  to  Dickens,  the  well-known  English  author.  It  ia 
a  work  which  win  be  read  and  appreciated  by  ever)*  one.^*— Western  Chronicle^  CrMrevUle,  Wis, 

** '  Puddleford 
the  manner 
make  a 
fVom  the 

"This  is  a  book  of  life  in  the  backwoods  ;  soinotimcs  very  natural  in  Us  descriptions  of  incident 
and  character,  and  sometimes  exaggerated,  yet  always  interesting.  The  work  follows  the  village  of 
Puddleford,  and  all  its  interests  and  concerns  through  its  iiifancv,  and  through  the  marvellous  changes 
introduced  by  the  passage  of  the  railroad  through  the  lowii.*'^jfte^u6/iran,  Sprinf^fiild,  Mass, 

"This  is  a  humorous  description  of  a  Western  village  with  broad  caricatures  of  its  principal  inhab- 
itants, in  Church  and  State.  The  minister,  deacon,  chorister  and  choir,  justice  of  the  peace,  shop- 
keepers, etc.,  etc.  We  prencribe  the  preparation  as  an  iuAiilible  cure  for  ennui  and  the  blues." — 
Boston  Travelltr. 

"This  work  is  descriptive  of  life  and  scenes  in  the  far  Wctit.  It  is  written  with  great  humor  and 
originality,  and  judging  tram  the  fbw  chapters  which  we  have  read,  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
classed  among  the  most  amusing  and  Interesting  literature  of  the  A}^y  .'"—Berkshire  Courier,  Mass. 

*'  A  capital  mirth-provoking  volume  which  we  commend  to  all  hypochondriacs  and  lugubrious  peo- 
ple, who  fret  about  the  times  or  the  weather,  instead  of  shaking  their  sides  and  *  giving  their  cheeks 
a  holiday.'  The  author  has  a  rich  vein  of  tun  in  his  composition,  and  his  satire  is  sometimes  as 
••ubtle  as  Swift's,  sometimes  as  broad  as  '  broad  Scotch.'  Buy  the  hook,  and  take  it  with  you  during 
the  dog  da>B  to  Nahant,  or  *  the  notch,'  and  if  you  can  got  throunh  its  kaleidoscopic  views  of  Puddle- 
ford and  its  politics,  its  social  wars,  educational  eflTorts,  trainings,  philanthropy,  and  eamp-me«rtiDgs 
without  cracking  a  rib  or  two,  you  are  made  of  sterner  atu/T  than  fiesh  and  blood.'* — Yankee  Blade^ 
Boston, 
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friends  and  the  admiration  which  American  ladies  were  w^erstood  to 
entertain  for  titles,  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  favor.  Reasoning  like 
most  Europeans,  he  had  counted  the  Fudge  display  as  evidence  of  great 
wealth,  and  had  long  ago  fastened  his  afiections  upon  the  artless  WiL- 
HELMlNA,  as  one  fitted  to  adorn  his  home  and  to  equip  his  rank. 

The  appearance  of  the  Guerlin  had  not  a  little  disconcerted  him. 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  ohserve  that  our  most  favorite  and 
popular  exiles  are  exceedingly  shy  of  their  hrother  nohles.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  rank  implies  a  certain  degree  of  exclusive- 
ness ;  and  exclusiveness  implies  more  or  less  of  distance. 

The  Count  was  distant  to  the  Countess  ;  whether  he  distrusted  her, 
or  feared  that  she  might  have  a  distrust  of  him,  I  cannot  say.  It  is 
certain  that  he  thought  it  safer  to  urge  matters  with  the  attractive  WiL- 
HELMiNA,  and  bring  the  affair  to  a  crisis.  Having  secured  that  accom- 
plished young  lady,  he  took  an  early  occasion  to  make  an  expiatory  call 
upon  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  ;  and  used  the  same  opportunity  to  open 
negotiations  with  that  genlieman,  with  respect  to  certain  marriage- 
settlements  upon  the  daughter. 

My  uncle  Solomon  was  certainly  relieved  to  find  that  the  affair  wore 
the  regimen  of  an  orderly  and  legsd  marriage ;  and  the  announcement 
of  the  event  under  the  usual  head  in  his  favorite  morning-paper,  took 
a  heavy  load  off  his  mind.  As  for  Mrs.  Fudge,  she  was  excessively 
charmed  by  the  half-column  in  the  HercUdf  which  was  headed  '  Clan- 
destine Marriage  in  Upper  Tendom.* 

But  the  old  gentleman's  gratification  at  learning  of  the  legality  of 
the  affair  was  not  by  any  means  so  extravagant  as  to  work  itself  off  in 
any  large  moneyed  advances  to  the  Count.  His  notion  of  marriage 
was  wholly  difierent  from  that  of  his  European  son-in-law.  He  had 
married  himself  in  those  old-fashioned  times  when  men  supported  their 
wives,  and  not  wives  their  husbands.  It  seemed  to  him  an  orderly  and 
business-like  way.  He  should  have  no  objection  to  indorse  for  a  limited 
sum,  in  favor  of  the  Count,  provided  he  should  enter  upon  a  safe  and 
remimerative  business.  He  thought  the  Count's  knowledge  of  Freneh 
might  qualify  him  for  a  position  in  some  foreign  shipping-houses,  whioh 
he  was  good  enough  to  name. 

The  Count  swore  fearfully. 

My  uncle  Solomon  was  unruffled ;  his  manner  was  entirely  calm ; 
he  sat  in  his  usual  position ;  he  turned  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  end 
for  end,  with  nice  regularity,  upon  his  office-table. 

The  Count  grew  insolent,  and  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Fudge  wbb 
aware  that  he  had  done  an  honor  to  the  family  in  marrying  hiB 
daughter  ? 

My  uncle  Solomon  said  *  he  was  not ; '  and  turned  the  gold-bowed 
speetacles  end  for  end. 

The  Count  said  he  had  sacrificed  his  rank  to  his  afiections. 

Mr.  Fudge  said  he  *  was  sorry  for  it.* 

The  Count  said,  'Enfin,  Mr.  Fudge,  I  have  marry  your  daughter,  as 
you  ver  well  know ;  will  you  now  make  settlement  upon  her,  like  one 
gentleman  ?  * 

Mr.  Fudge  turned  the  gold-bowed  spectacles  end  for  end,  very  com. 
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The  huge  doors  of  the  great  granaxy  of  Los  Portaleb  were  flung  wide 
open.     How  significant  a  name !    The  Gates. 

From  the  long  grove  of  silver  poplars  which  skirt  the  avenue  lead- 
ing to  their  antiquated  mansion,  the  lords  of  the  heudenda  had  often 
admiringly  beheld  the  busy  husbandmen,  as  they  gathered  in  the  rich 
harvest ;  and  then  those  portals  were  flimg  open  just  as  wide. 

The  almost  gigantic  maize  still  waved  green  on  the  surrounding  fields, 
and  the  equally  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat  and  other  grain  remained 
standing,  except  where  trampled  or  mown  down  in  gaps  ;  and  yet  a 
more  than  usually  insatiate  reaper  had  been  busy  with  his  sickle.  Truly 
he  had  gathered  into  his  gamer  a  proud  yield.  Amid  the  bright  ver- 
dure burnished  steel  had  darted  fordi  its  brighter  rays  from  spear  and 
blade  ;  and  the  whilom  carols  of  the  blithesome  rustics  were  surpassed 
and  forgotten  in  the  clangor  which  blended  with  the  rustling  of  the 
ripening  com. 

Over  the  temporary  inhabitants  of  that  place  the  twin  brothers, 
Death  and  Sleep,  held  dominion ;  and  fiN>m  the  similarity  of  their  line- 
aments it  was  hard  to  distinguish  between  them.  In  the  graceful  lan- 
guor of  soft  repose,  the  veiled  eye  and  its  veiny  guard  bespeaking 
absolute  quietude ;  and,  again,  the  rigid  angular  position  of  limbs  and 
body,  livid,  swollen  lips,  pinched  nostril,  and  fallen  jaw,  what  criteria 
were  there  to  guide  the  judgment  to  a  just  conclusion  ?  None.  The 
transparent  eye  was  perhaps  sightless,  and  the  iull-measured  breathing 
often  proceeded  from  those  who  were  mutilated  beyond  the  reach  rf 
identification.  Short-chopped  straw  was  deeply  sbrown  on  the  floor  ef 
the  roomy  building,  as  a  bed  for  blue-unifomMd  ^Bgnres  who,  stretched 
for  the  most  part  in  rows,  garnished  either  side ;  and  in  the  aisle  thus 
fprmed,  a  promiscuous  group  or  single  recumbent  fonn  lay  in  a  state  of 
suspended  volition.    All  wore  the  same  chastened  aspect.    A  eldslsi^ 
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like  stillness  reigned  throughout,  save  when  some  pang  extorted  a  con- 
fession of  unendurable  agouy  in  sharp  exclamations  ;  or  low  mutter- 
ings,  disjointed,  and  at  times  incoherent,  testified  that  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  one  of  the  sufierers  were  disordered  by  an  indented  skull. 
Poor  fellow !  He  ran  on  in  rhapsodies  in  the  ideal  presence  of  friends 
afar  off;  and  his  dull  and  ILstlcss  looks  illy  comported  with  the  air-cas- 
tles which  in  his  delirium  he  reared  and  as  speedily  demolished.  Under 
the  influence  of  opiates,  but  oftener  from  exhausted  nervous  power,  the 
majority  of  the  —  for  the  most  part  youtliful  —  assemblage  slumbered. 
To  me,  as  I  wandered  about,  the  whole  was  stimulated  to  an  elabo- 
rated waking  dream,  a  dazzHng  phantasm  ;  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  late  volatility  of  town  quarters,  and  the  later  turbulence 
of  strife.  A  profound  calm  succeeded  the  storm.  How  peaceful  was 
the  scene  !  So  little  stirring  about  was  there  that  the  motes  in  the 
sun-beams  which  strayed  through  crack  and  cranny  scarce  moved,  and 
the  twittering  birds  had  returned  to  their  wonted  haunts  under  the 
eaves. 

My  mess-mate,  the  amiable  Lieutenant  C ,  calm  as  a  lake  on  a 

summer's  mom,  scarce  looked  like  the  recipient  of  a  staunchless  wound ; 
but  so  it  was.  In  strolling  voiceless  by,  a  solitary  in  that  crowded, 
cob-webbed  hall,  I  refrained  from  more  than  a  nod  to  my  friend  ;  for 
the  one  he  most  loved  among  his  brethren  of  the  sword  bent  fondly 
over  him,  during  a  whispered  intermingling  of  fervid  thoughts.  The 
fingers  of  the  stricken  man,  more  delicate  and  slender  than  beseemed  such 
a  ruthless  calling,  slowly  drew  from  his  bosom  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  locket,  secured  by  a  ribbon  around  his  neck,  pointed  to,  and  replaced 
it  as  they  again  whispered.  Not  many  seconds  had  winged  their  fli^t 
away,  when  by  chance  I  again  looked.  The  golden  bowl  was  broken  ! 
Aye,  it  was  true.  The  wheel  stood  still  at  the  cistern !  In  Greenwood, 
where  we  laid  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  young  officers  on  our  retam, 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  there  were  any  mjrstical  conneetioii 
between  the  above-related  incident  and  the  chaplet  of  flowers  that 
periodically  decks  his  grassy  mound.     Is  there  not  one  who  can  tell  ? 

In  a  smaller  sort  of  out-building  was  Colonel  B .    A  perforated 

limb  induced  him  to  a  temporary  state  of  quiescence  ill  suiting  his  active 
temperament.  Some  objects  leave  a  more  vivid  impress  on  the 
memory  than  others,  as  any  body  knows  from  experience.     There  lay 

M ,  a  lad  whose  pranks  had  oflen  procured  a  sound  rating,  or  a 

lodging  in  the  guard-house.  From  a  ghastly  jagged  wound  in  his  &ce 
the  crimson  bubbles  rose  and  burst  at  each  respiration  ;  and  even  in  the 
torpor  which  chained  him,  the  tossings  of  his  well-knit  frame  indicated 
a  high  fever ;  and  imconsciously  he  had  rolled  or  writhed  from  the 
dusty  pallet  of  straw  on  to  the  hard  floor. 

The  trappings  of  war  were  so  thickly  scattered  about  that  I  inad- 
vertently stumbled  against  a  prostrate  officer  who  had  usurped  the  mid- 
dle of  the  passage-way  for  a  couch,  and  a  knapsack  for  a  pillow.  He 
had  selected  dismal  house-mates.  What  seemed  singularly  out  of  keep- 
ing was  the  segar  he  smoked  the  while.  Neither  of  us  was  dirooaed 
to  bandy  meaningless  compliments,  nor  to  make  apologies.  Aner  ft 
brief  interval  of  time,  but  a  very  few  moments,  I  re-pai»ed  him.    Hu 
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position  was  exactly  tlie  same.  My  heart  smote  me.  I  bad  in  thought 
wronged  him.  He  was  no  longer  soothed  by  the  sedative  qualiti^  of 
the  narcotic  weed,  for  it  had  dropped  from  bis  mouth,  and  was  extin- 
guished. The  fragile  cord  that  bound  his  soul  to  earth  Iras  snapped 
asunder !    That  manly  form  was  inanimate. 

In  the  open  air,  side  by  side,  arranged  according  to  rank,  were  many 
blue  jackets  within  which  no  pulses  played.  How  many  of  my  corps,  in 
the  &8t  full  flush  of  manhood,  with  roseate  tints  of  an  anticipated  joy- 
ous future  yet  on  their  cheeks,  lay  dreamless !  Feet  that  in  stout  and 
nimble  vivacity  had  brushed  away  the  dew  of  the  morning  now  lay 
still  and  sti&ned.  Was  that  Romaine  ?  It  was,  indeed.  Tbe  health- 
fiil  glow  had  not  fled  from  his  fine  oval  face,  though  he  was  the  first 
of  £e  five  who  successively  fell  while  bearing  our  regimental  colon. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  e^t  of  gun-shot 
and  other  wounds.  The  sword-cut  generally  causes  the  countenance  to 
distort,  and  on  the  mind  leaves  an  idea  of  excessive  pain ;  but  the 
unseen  bullet  carries  placidity  on  its  wings,  and  not  unfiequently  fore- 
tells an  unrufiied  euthiuiasia. 

I  was  seeking  one  of  the  living,  and  it  viras  chiefly  to  that  end  that 
my  search  had  been  so  minute.  My  prot6g6,  Onunmie,  had  been  seen 
among  the  injured,  and  he  was  not  vidthout  considerable  difficulty 
found. 

*  Cheer  up,  my  brave  little  fellow ;  all  may  yet  go  well.  Cheer 
up! 

I  knew  the  voice.     It  was  that  of  Brigadier-Greneral  S . 

'  General,*  said  the  pallid-featured  boy, '  General,  I  did  my  duty, 
did  n't  I  ?  '  He  turned  his  eyes  that  they  might  look  into  those  of  the 
brigadier,  both  of  whose  hands  clasped  his  ovm. 

'  Nobly  I  my  fine  little  man,  nobly ! ' 

*  Do  you  think.  General,  do  —  you  —  * 

He  was  unable  firom  very  faintness  to  finish  what  he  desired  to  say. 
Before  the  tourniquet  had  been  applied  to  his  thigh  an  officer  had  hastily 
bound  his  sash  round  it;  but  already  much  of  the  life-blood  had 
streamed  away  from  the  ruptured  arteries  and  sapped  his  strength ;  and 
anon  the  lad  mournfully  rolled  those  orbs,  brighter  and  blighter  grow- 
ing, that  they  might  teU  his  sjnnpathizer  what  his  tongue  in  its  feeble- 
ness could  not.  The  elastic  step  of  Dr.  H was  heard  approaching. 

There  was  habitually  such  an  air  of  perfect  composuxe  and  even  plear 
santness  in  the  countenance  of  the  suigeon,  though  cutting  within  half 
a  hair's  breadth  of  a  patient's  life,  that  it  acted  like  a  medicated  balm ; 
instead  of  alarming  by  mysterious  becks  and  nods,  his  manner  infused 
confidence. 

'  Well,  my  gay  little  drummer,  how  goes  it  ?   I  hope  you  '11  not  flinch  if 

it  should  be  necessary  to — to  — that  is '  The  kind-hearted  surgeon 

pretended  to  have  ms  attention  called  ofiTto  some  distant  object ;  but  by 
intuition  Crummie  caught  his  meaning.  A  zephyr  sprang  up  and 
somewhat  revived  the  youth ;  and  then  his  proud  expression  replied 
that  he  would  flinch  far  nothing  ;  he  viras  a  soldier.  Dr.  H  ,  in  a 
side-whisper,  intimated  that  amputation  wns  the  sole  hope  of  pxdQng- 
ing  the  allotted  time  of  probation  ;  even  tiiat  was  a  desperate  resort 
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Notwithstanding  he  had  despoiled  a  score  of  their  just  proportians  since 
sun-rise,  and  that  with  an  unshrinking  nerve,  the  surgeon  would  fain 
have  avoided  the  new  demand  upon  him.  All  eyes  were  narrowly  bent 
on  the  operator  to  divine  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  but  they  could 
detect  there  no  mark  of  indecision.  He  had  a  painful  duty  to  perform, 
and  the  nerve  to  do  it  well.  Not  an  untroubled  eye  but  his  looked 
upon  that  scene,  as  the  lad  of  sixteen  hitherto  unclouded  summers  lay 
as  helpless  as  a  lamb  fi)r  the  slaughter.  His  associates,  to  whom  he 
was  as  a  younger  brother,  keenly  felt  the  dart  they  could  not  arrest ; 
but  the  most  youthful  of  the  number  did  not  permit  sorrow  to  moisten 
their  eye-lashes.  They  were  buoyed  up  by  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  a 
heroic  age.  There  is  a  time  before  the  nobler  passions  of  the  soul  aie 
tampered  with  and  blunted  and  weakened  by  self-interest ;  and  that 
period  is  boyhood. 

A  ringing  sound  struck  our  ears,  and  deepened  the  ahadowy  droop  of 
rumination  on  all  &ces ;  they  were  digging  graves  !  The  Greeks,  we 
are  told,  have  a  beautifiil  and  touching  custom  when  one  dear  to  them 
dies.  The  betrothed,  if  such  there  be,  the  nearest  relative  or  fnend, 
calls  to  the  departed,  saying  '  Come !  come ! '  The  limits  of  his 
shroud  confine  hun ;  he  stirs  not.  Covered  with  the  loveliest  flowezB, 
he  is  lowered  into  the  earth.  Returning  in  a  year,  they  all,  stooping 
down,  in  gentle  accents  remind  the  departed  that  he  is  not  forgotten. 
Will  any  one  thus  visit  the  spot  where  the  soldier  sleeps  ?  No.  He  is 
far  away  among  strangers ;  his  remains  have  become  assimilated  with 
kindred  mould  ;  and  the  hillock  above  him  has  been  levelled  by  the 
ploughshare. 

A  raised  plank  rests  aslant  near  the  outer  doors  of  the  granary. 
Slowly,  carefully,  aye,  gently,  the  languid  boy  is  lifted  by  two  sturdy 
comra[(les,  who  in  their  agitation  hardly  draw  breath,  and  laid  upon  the 
damp  platform.  The  exertion  sends  a  tremor  through  his  whole  nerv- 
ous system.  He  faints !  By  the  speedy  application  of  restorative^  his 
sight  becomes  less  dizzy  and  blurred,  and  his  cheeks  less  blanched.  The 
instrument-case  opens  with  a  sharp  dick.  The  polished  knife,  the  saw, 
and  all  the  appliances  made  ready  for  use,  the  surgeon  turns  up  his 
coat-cufis,  and  by  well-understood  yet  scarcely  perceptible  signals 
beckons  his  assistants  to  their  proper  stations.  The  dark  moustache  of 
the  man  who  with  a  smile  led  his  brigade  into  the  turmoil  droops  more 
and  more.  He  feek  a  vibrating  thrill  as  he  holds  the  hand  of  the  suf- 
ferer in  his. 

'  Courage  ! '  is  all  that  his  now  tremulous  voice  utters.  Who  can 
doubt  the  courage  of  that  lad  ?  Not  a  groan  is  heard  from  him  as  the 
cold  knife  transfixes  the  limb,  gliding  rapidly  to  the  surface,  and  the 
vital  current  splashes  the  ground.  The  inexorable  blade  encircles  the 
thigh,  and  the  saw  grates  through  the  bone ;  the  severed  vessels  are 
taken  up,  and  the  operation  in  a  minute  more  is  completed.  Such 
firmness  is  admirable.    We  draw  a  long  breath  again. 

'  Elwood  ! '  he  calls  to  one  of  his  own  age,  who  immediately  leans 
over  him.  It  is  a  message  from  the  borders  of  the  unknown  world  to 
his  mother  !  Those  sparkling  orbs  grow  brighter.  Oh  I  how  bright ! 
and  his  lips  make  the  least  visible  movement,  as  if  communing  vrith 
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some  ethereal  one.  On  bis  bedewed  browB  beams  an  intelligence  —  a 
harbinger  of  unspeakable  things.  The  few  soldiers  who  came  romid 
as  spectators  approached  on  tiptoe.  Not  a  rustle  nor  a  word  disturbs 
the  last  sense  lliat  abides  with  us — hearing.  All  seem  aware  that 
their  young  comrade  is  fiist  going  down  into  uie  dark  Talley.  Does  he 
see  aught  not  permitted  to  ti^ose  uncalled  ?  A  flutter  for  a  second  plays 
upon  Us  lips.  Will  he  recover,  then  f  No.  It  is  the  soul  taking  its 
farewell ! 

Thus  has  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  fallen  upon  that  young  heart  and 
quenched  its  light ;  but  not  for  ever ;  it  shall  be  eternally  re-lumined. 
AH  around  are  the  fonns  of  those  who  have  passed  away  in  the  blaze 
of  battle.  The  trumpet  shall  awake  them  no  more  unlil  the  reveille 
of  the  resurrection-mom. 

What  heeds  the  Mexican  rustic,  as  he  turns  up  the  clods  of  the  val- 
ley, who  lies  beneath  his  feet  ?  The  earth  blooms  as  fair  as  ever ;  syl- 
van melodists  there  sing  as  sweetly,  and  nothing  rises  to  remind  ^e 
traveller  of  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  w.  H.  Bbowxi. 


TWENTY-ONE. 


BT  A  mw  GOimiBUTOK. 


Thtts  &r  have  I  come  on  with  Yoath,  and  now 

Manhood,  with  sterner  brow, 
Waits  to  conduct  me  on  my  fotore  way. 

A  moment  yet  I  stay, 
To  take  a  fond  and  lingering  lo(^  —  the  last — 

At  the  dear  past; 
And  one — a  doubtflil  and  a  hopeftd  one — 
At  the  strange  world  I  am  to  enter  on. 

Idoubtl  Ifearl 
I  know  that  much  of  joy  must  leave  me  here. 

Even  now  I  fiurther  seem 
IVom  the  earth-heaven  of  my  early  dream. 
The  melody  that  filled  the  summer  air, 
Like  a  rich  flood,  has  left  me  imaware ; 
The  clouds  that  linger  round  the  sun  at  even 
Seem  not  so  near  as  once  to  the  bright  heaven ; 
The  sky  is  not  as  blue,  the  grass  as  green, 
I  nowhere  see  the  beauty  I  have  seen. 
Some  pleasures  fade  with  every  passing  year ; 
And  even  when  first  there  fell  upon  my  ear 
Only  the  distant  murmur  of  the  strife, 
I  missed  a  something  from  my  sum  of  life : 
I  know  not  if  it  were  the  idle  play 
Of  a  firee  spirit  in  its  newest  day, 

A  fimded  joy, 
A  hope  that  only  seemed  a  memory : 
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Or  if  the  boy  still  felt  the  tender  care 

Of  spirits  who  had  known  him  otherwhere  ; 

Not  yet  earth-blind, 
Could  view  the  glory  he  had  left  behind  — 
The  lingering  radiance  of  the  setting  sun 
Gilding  the  brightness  of  the  rising  one. 

I  doubt  I  I  fear  I 
Faint  in  the  distance  &r,  I  seem  to  hear 
The  solemn  swell  and  murmur  of  the  sea 
That  rolls  between  eternity  and  me; 
And  now  I  stand  upon  the  silent  shore. 

Ohl  nevermore 
The  eager  hopefulness  of  manhood's  prime, 
The  loves  and  joys  that  blessed  the  earlier  time, 
Gild  with  a  roseate  hue  the  evening  hour ! 
The  fruit  has  fallen,  as  fell  the  earlier  flower. 
Slow  to  its  setting  sinks  the  evening  sun, 
Far  to  the  eastward  stretch  the  shadows  dun ; 
Dim  through  the  mist  before  my  tired  eyes, 
The  visions  of  the  long-gone  time  arise : 

I  seem 
To  be  awakening  from  a  troubled  dream ; 

The  past 
la  but  a  fearful  vision  at  the  last 


But  this  is  idle  alL 
No  fancied  fear  shall  cast  a  gloomy  pall 
Over  my  hope  of  Ufe.    Here  I  dismiss 
All  vain  regrets  for  any  parted  bliss ; 
All  fear  of  evil  that  the  future  hath : 
Along  the  backward  or  the  onward  path 

No  more  I  '11  roam ; 
With  hand  and  brain  I  'U  build  my  soul  a  home. 
I  '11  rear  the  walls  with  purest  marble,  wrought 
From  the  vast  quarry-mme  of  ancient  thought : 

I  '11  build  it  strong  and  high, 
With  graceful  turrets  pointing  to  the  sky. 
That  ever  as  I  wish  I  may  look  out, 
And  faintly  hear  the  distance-mellowed  shout, 
And  calmly  watch  the  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  see,  not  feel,  how  goes  the  strife  below. 
Within  my  spacious  halls  the  softened  light 
Shall  blend  its  many  colors,  sad  and  bright ; 
And  pictures,  fimcy-painted,  day  by  day 
Shall  decorate  the  walls,  and  pass  away. 

Each  passing  breeze  shall  bear 
The  voice  of  music  to  my  charmed  ear ; 

Songs  that  were  sung 
In  deathless  numbers  when  the  world  was  young ; 

And  harps,  whose  chords  to-day 
Are  trembling  with  the  rush  of  melody. 
And  the  sweet  voice  of  sages,  calm  and  deep. 
Shall  rest  upon  the  weary  brain  like  sleep. 
So  will  I  live ;  and  even  if  wild  unrest 
Should  drive  me  from  my  builded  house  at  last. 
Some  weary  brother  may  find  shelter  there, 
And  bless  the  houseless  builder  for  his  care. 
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%\t  |n}r0t  ispers: 


BEING    THB    OB8SRVATIONS    AT    EOMB    AND    ABROAD    OF    DIVSItS    MB1£BBB8    OF 

« 

THE     FUDGE     FALIILT. 


BXNDaftSO     IKTO     WKITINA     BT     TOXT     FITDOS. 

CSAPTBB   TUUBTI-FIRH. 
GIVING     AN     ACCOUNT    OF     THE     OOUNTB8B     AND     COUNT. 

'A  MAN  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.' — Lobd  Burlbics. 

*  Quel  est  I'id^al  d'un  jeone  homme  riche?  Le  cIuIk  le  sport,  et  le  dgare.  fit  d'nn 
jeune  homme  moins  riche?    Une  bourse  bijBn  rempUe.*-— Limatrao. 

I  WISH  to  relieve  my  sensitiye  leader.  Wilhelhina  has  foreaken 
the  paternal  mansion  by  stealth ;  but  Wilhelmina  is  a  countess !  It 
is  on  her  card,  and  her  card  is  in  the  porcelain  plate  upon  Mrs.  Fudge's 
table  ;  and  the  servants  are  instructed  to  speak  of  her  as  the  Countess, 
and  no  longer  as  Wilhelmina.  To  prevent  confusion,  I  shall  still  speak 
of  her  myself,  as  Wilhelmina.   The  card  alluded  to,  reads  in  this  way : 

<  Thb  Countess  Sallb, 

It  is  a  pretty  card,  and  useful.     There  is  a  crest  at  the  top  of  it. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  sudden  bridal  were  made 
known  in  a  plaintive  letter  £rom  Wilhelmina  addressed  to  her  bereaved 
parents  jointly.  Young  Spindle,  she  assured  them,  was  out  of  the 
question ;  she  could  never,  never  love  him.  The  Count  Salle,  who 
was  now  her  4evoted  husband,  she  had  been  attached  to  for  a  long 
time.  In  marrying  another  she  felt  that  she  would  do  a  great  wrong 
to  her  own  heart.  She  had  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  have  won  his 
way  into  the  confidence  of  her  dear  papa,  and  so  secured  his  consent ; 
but  foreseeing  that  her  dear  papa  was  unalterable  in  his  opposition,  she 
had  at  length  given  her  consent  to  a  clandestine  marriage. 

She  assured  them  of  the  profound  attachment  of  the  Count  both  to 
herself  and  to  the  family  interests ;  and  she  did  hope  that  he  would  be 
received,  ere  long,  with  open  arms,  by  her  forgiving  parents.  The  Count 
had  with  a  great  deal  of  frankness  and  candor  told  her  of  '  his  compa- 
ratively limited  means ' ;  it  was  his  intention  to  call  upon  her  father, 
in  reference  to  certain  necessary  business  arrangements ;  and  she  did 
hope  '  that  papa  would  receive  him  ad  a  son,  whose  interest  was  now 
closely  cemented  to  the  family.' 

The  Count  himself  was  one  of  those  adventurous  European  gentle- 
men, who,  having  exhausted  the  greatest  part  of  his  means  and  cha- 
racter in  the  pleasures  of  the  old  world,  had  determined  to  commence 
afresh  upon  the  American  side.    The  reported  successes  of  sundry  old 
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friends  and  the  admiration  which  American  ladies  were  m^erstood  to 
entertain  for  titles,  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  favor.  Reasoning  like 
most  Europeans,  he  had  counted  the  Fudge  display  as  evidence  of  great 
wealth,  and  had  long  ago  fastened  his  afiections  upon  the  artless  Wil- 
HELMiNA,  as  one  fitted  to  adorn  his  home  and  to  equip  his  rank. 

The  appearance  of  the  Gueelin  had  not  a  little  disconcerted  him. 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  ohserve  that  our  most  favorite  and 
popular  exiles  are  exceedingly  shy  of  their  hrother  nohles.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  rank  implies  a  certain  degree  of  exclusive- 
ness ;  and  exclusiveness  implies  more  or  less  of  distance. 

The  Count  was  distant  to  the  Countess  ;  whether  he  distrusted  her, 
or  feared  that  she  might  have  a  distrust  of  him,  I  cannot  say.  It  is 
certain  that  he  thought  it  safer  to  urge  matters  with  the  attractive  WiL- 
HELMiNA,  and  bring  the  afiair  to  a  crisis.  Having  secured  that  accom- 
plished young  lady,  he  took  an  early  occasion  to  make  an  expiatory  call 
upon  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  ;  and  used  the  same  opportunity  to  open 
negotiations  with  that  genUeman,  with  respect  to  certain  marriage- 
settlements  upon  the  daughter. 

My  uncle  Solomon  was  certainly  relieved  to  find  that  the  afiair  wore 
the  regimen  of  an  orderly  and  legal  marriage ;  and  the  announcement 
of  the  event  under  the  usual  head  in  his  favorite  morning-paper,  took 
a  heavy  load  ofi"  his  mind.  As  for  Mrs.  Fudge,  she  was  excessively 
charmed  by  the  half-column  in  the  Herald^  which  was  headed  *  Clan- 
destine Marriage  in  Upper  Tendom.' 

But  the  old  gentleman's  gratification  at  learning  of  the  legality  of 
the  afiair  was  not  by  any  means  so  extravagant  as  to  work  itself  off  in 
any  large  moneyed  advances  to  the  Count.  His  notion  of  marriage 
was  wholly  difierent  from  that  of  his  European  son-in-law.  He  had 
married  himself  in  those  old-fashioned  times  when  men  supported  their 
wives,  and  not  wives  their  husbands.  It  seemed  to  him  an  orderly  and 
business-like  way.  He  should  have  no  objection  to  indorse  for  a  limited 
sum,  in  favor  of  the  Count,  provided  he  should  enter  upon  a  safe  and 
remunerative  business.  He  thought  the  Count's  knowledge  of  French 
might  qualify  him  for  a  position  in  some  foreign  shipping-houses,  which 
he  was  good  enough  to  name. 

The  Count  swore  fearfully. 

My  uncle  Solomon  was  unruffled ;  his  manner  was  entirely  calm ; 
he  sat  in  his  usual  position ;  he  turned  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  end 
for  end,  with  nice  regularity,  upon  his  office-table. 

The  Count  grew  insolent,  and  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Fudge  web 
aware  that  he  had  done  an  honor  to  the  family  in  marrying  his 
daughter  ? 

Hy  lincle  Solomon  said  *  he  was  not ;  *  and  turned  the  gold-bowed 
speetacles  end  for  end. 

The  Count  said  he  had  sacrificed  his  rank  to  his  affections. 

Mr.  Fudge  said  he  *  was  sorry  for  it.' 

The  Count  said,  'Enjin,  Mr.  Fudge,  I  have  marry  your  daughter,  as 
you  ver  well  know ;  will  you  now  make  settlement  upon  her,  like  one 
gentleman  ?  * 

Mr.  Fudge  turned  the  gold-bowed  spectacles  end  for  end,  very  com. 
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poBodly,  and  said  he  regretted  that  he  should  he  ahle  '  to  do  no  such 
thing; 

*  Ver  well !  yer  well ! '  said  the  Oonnt,  with  a  very  quick  utterance, 
'  I  will  make  you  know  of  it,  Mr.  Fudge  ! '  And  the  Count  passed 
out  of  the  office,  shaking  his  light  walking-stick,  gracefully  mounted 
with  an  opera-dancer's  leg  in  ivory,  in  a  most  violent  manner. 

The  Count  Salle  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  somewhat  dangerous 
man  in  his  aggressions  upon  female  chaiaoter ;  hut  I  think  my  undo 
Solomon  had  a  considerable  contempt  for  his  powers  or  capacity  in  any 
other  direction.  I  think  that  aiier  the  disappearance  of  ms  noble  son- 
in-law,  he  replaced  his  spectacles  upon  hiiB  nose,  and  reverted  to  his 
morning-paper  (perhaps  with  a  stifled  fatherly  sigh  in  favor  of  *  poor 
WcLHE  1 ')  in  his  usual  composed  manner. 

Yet  my  uncle  Solomon  was  very  vulnerable  :  a  man  whose  Wall- 
street  engagements  are  large,  especially  in  Dauphin  or  Cumberland,  is 
always  vulnerable.  But  who  or  what  was  the  Count,  to  disturb  the 
specidations,  or  to  break  upon  the  quietude  of  the  bank-officer  of  Wall* 
street  ?  Money  makes  a  stout  panoply  against  any  shafts  that  oome 
&om  beggars;  and  even  the  reputation  of  riches  is  a  shield  that  no 
poor  man  can  easily  pierce  through. 

Poor  uncle  Solomon,  sitting  in  his  bank-ohair,  looking  through  his 
gold-bowed  spectacles,  reading  his  morning-paper,  forgets  that  he  is  a 
father ;  he  feels  strong  in  his  reputation  at '  the  Board ; '  money  is  still 
his  idol. 

The  Count  has  fidlen  in  very  naturally,  and  in  a  fraternal  way,  with 
Washington  Fudge.  The  Count  has  formed  his  own  ideas  of  that 
young  gentleman's  intimacy  with  the  Countess  de  Gtje£lin  ;  judging, 
perhaps,  from  some  previous  knowledge  of  that  lady's  character ;  judg^ 
ing  perhaps  from  the  vivacious  temperament  of  the  young  gentleman ; 
judging  perhaps — erroneously. 

He,  however,  cultivates  a  familiaiity  very  flattering  to  his  brother'in- 
law.  WAsmNGTON  even  grows  proud  of  the  connection,  and  is  sponsor 
for  a  great  many  opera-house  tickets,  which  serve  the  bridal  pair  and 
himself,  jointly.  It  is  rather  a  feather  in  his  cap,  to  stroll  down 
Broadway  arm-in-arm  with  the  Count,  meeting  the  Spindles  or  the 
PiNKERTONS,  as  tho  caso  may  be,  in  an  ineflable  French  manner.  He 
even  cuts  some  of  his  older  hum-drum  acquaintances,  and  loans  small 
sums  to  the  Count.  He  thinks  the  old  gentleman  vnll  *  poney  up,' 
sooner  or  later.     It  looks  very  much  as  if  it  would  be  later. 

He  finds,  indeed,  the  old  gentleman  rather  crusty  with  himself;  he 
is  compelled  to  abandon  the  thought  once  entertained,  of  a  fast  trotter 
and  wagon.  He  abandons,  at  the  same  time,  an  opening  in  a  down- 
town counting-room,  secured  to  him  by  the  efiorts  of  my  uncle  Solomon. 
He  is,  in  short,  reduced  to  great  straits  to  *  raise  the  needfrd.'  He  gets 
a  hint,  meantime,  from  the  Count,  of  the  small  dealings  '  on  time  * '  at 
the  Board.  He  knows  something  from  the  wise  ones,  of  the  occasional 
appearance  of  his  father  at  that  market.  He  indulges  in  a  quiet  way, 
under  the  advices  of  the  Count,  and  proves  very  successftd.  He  ftn- 
cies  he  has  a  tact  for  those  things.  I  never  knew  a  dealer  in  the  stocks, 
who  did  not  fancy  that  he  had  a  certain  tact. 
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If  Washington  lacked  confirmatioii  from  his  own  experience,  he 
would  have  been  supplied  by  the  complimentary  advances  of  his  noble 
firiend,  the  Count.  At  length,  however,  Mr.  WAsmNOTON  does  make 
an  error :  he  loses :  loses  largely :  he  is  positively  without  funds. 

The  Count  said  it  was  unfortunate  — '  ver  unfortunate  ;  *  and  all  the 
more  so,  because  a  new  mining-stock'  (I  think  it  was  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper  combined,)  was  about  to  be  offered  at  the  Board  —  a  few  thou- 
sand shares  only  —  sold  by  stress  of  circumstances,  (as  such  great  stocks 
usually  are,)  and  warranting  immense  returns.  The  Count  thought 
seventy  per  cent,  at  the  very  least.  It  was  understood  that  a  bishop 
had  recommended  it,  and  held  a  few  shares.  A  certain  vestry-man  of 
high  moral  worth  vouched  for  it.  A  late  Governor  had  written  a  letter, 
in  which  he  said  that  *  if  he  ever  dealt  in  stocks,  (which  he  did  not,) 
he  did  not  know  of  one  which,  by  the  promises  extended,  gave  reason 
for  a  holder  to  anticipate  so  enormous  a  return.* 

The  Herald  said  it  had  been  noised  that  a  holder  in  the  Lead,  Zinc, 
and  Copper  Mining  Company,  would  offer  a  certain  number  of  shares 
at  the  Board.  The  statement  however,  must  be  received  with  distrust. 
From  inquiry,  the  commercial  editor  had  ascertained  that  the  report 
was  fabricated  by  persons  interested  in  a  rival  company ;  no  shares  in 
the  fore-mentioned  mine  were  to  be  had  for  *  love  or  money.' 

The  Count  knew  better.  If  he  had  ten  thousand  dollars  by  him,  he 
could  make  thirty.     He  had  n't  it  by  him.     Neither  had  Wash. 

A  thought  struck  the  Count.  Twenty  days  would  turn  the  profit. 
Could  Wash  make  a  loan  for  twenty  days  only?  Washinoton  didn't 
think  he  could. 

The  Count  suggested  that  Mr.  Fudge^s  paper  (the  elder)  was  current 
in  the  street.     Washington  supposed  so. 

The  Count  suggested  that  a  small  note  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  at 
twenty  days,  in  his  father's  name,  signed  —  as  a  matter  of  form — by 
Washington  — for  his  father,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  wind.  In 
less  than  twenty  days  the  paper  could  be  taken  up,  and  he.  Wash, 
might  pocket  a  pretty  profit  of  firom  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  at 
the  very  least. 

Washington  demurred  somewhat.  But  the  Count  was  an  artist 
in  his  talk,  and  presently  rounded  the  belief  of  the  banker's  son  into  his 
own  shape  of  thinking. 

The  paper  was  drawn  up,  and  my  accomplished  cousin  Wash  put 
his  father's  name  —  in  a  hand  very  like  the  old  gentleman's  —  to  a 
*  promise  to  pay,'  twenty  days  afler  date,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars ! 

Uncle  Solomon  at  that  very  time  was  passing  his  gold-bowed  specta- 
cles end  for  end  upon  his  office-table,  and  remarking  to  a  brother 
banker,  in  his  stately  way,  that  crime  was  frightfully  on  the  increase. 

*  The  habits  of  our  young  people  are  growing  very  extravagant,'  said 
the  brother  banker. 

*  I  think  they  are,'  said  my  uncle  Solomon. 
And  I  believe  he  was  honest. 
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CBAPTXB  THXKTT-eiXTH. 

IN    WHICH    SOCIAL    R  E  P  U  B  L  I  C  A  K  I  8  M    IB    SET    FORTH. 

*  Stand  not  so  much  on  your  gentilitj, 
Which  is  an  airy  and  mere  borrowed  thing 
From  dead  men  s  dust  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yours. 
Except  you  make  or  hold  it/  Bbn  Joxsoy. 

We  are  capital  republicans — Fudges,  PmKERTONS,  Spindles,  and 
all  of  us.  Of  course  we  are.  Who  doubts  it  ?  And  there  is  not  a 
people  on  earth  who  show  such  tender  regard  for  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  under  a  difierent  regimen,  and  to  wear  titles. 
I  may  say  that  American  ladies  are  conspicuous  for  this  sort  of  charity. 
Orphan-asylums  are  very  well  in  their  way,  and  so  are  schools  for  the 
blind ;  but  compare  these  objects  of  benevolence  with  what  is  due  to  a 
Baron,  or  a  Count,  or  a  Prince  ?  Think  of  a  man  who  has  been  the 
slave  of  courts,  who  has  not  dared  to  murmur  against  the  smile  of  a 
queen !  how  our  graceful  feminine  charities  flow  out  toward  him,  enve- 
lop him,  sustain  him,  and  soothe  him  !  Gentleness  forgets  itself  in  a 
tempest*  of  sympathy,  and  modesty  flings  away  its  veil  in  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  sweet  alms-giving. 

'Wliat  a  brilliant  and  tenderly-remembered  epoch  in  the  family  fmnals 
was  that  when  Lord  Morpeth  attended  the  Pinkerton  ball ;  or  when 
the  Baron  of  Strelitz-Schwerin  took  Miss  Spindle  by  the  hand  and 
taught  her  how  to  pronounce  his  aristocratic  name  ;  or  when  the  Prince 
of  Heligoland,  in  lightish  pantaloons,  with  a  stripe,  (for  all  the  world 
just  such  as  a  common  man  might  have  worn,  so  humble  was  the 
Prince,)  consented  to  a  drive  in  our  family  carriage,  and  afterward  took 
tea  with  the  Fudges  ! 

1  was  once  accidentally  interested  in  a  poor  peasant  family  that  came 
from  Paisley  in  Scotland,  and  landed  in  New-York  with  scarce  a  penny, 
and  three  sick  children  to  provide  for.  I  brushed  about  among  the 
wealthy  people  with  whom  I  was  on  speaking  terms,  with  the  hope  of 
raising  money  for  them  ;  but  no  body  thought  me  serious.  A  happy 
idea  occurred  to  me.  I  dropped  a  paragraph  in  a  morning-paper,  stat* 
ing  that  a  poor  gentleman  of  a  distinguished  Scotch  house,  and  wearing 
the  title  of  Lord  Glenartney,  had  arrived  in  town,  and  was,  with  his  sick 
family,  in  extreme  want.  I  brought  the  paragraph  to  the  notice  of  my 
aunt  Phcebe.  She  thanked  me  kindly,  and  a^ed  if  I  thought  it  would 
be  comme  ilfaut  to  call,  and  was  particular  to  learn  the  proper  hour. 

I  told  her  I  thought  his  lordship  might  consider  it  a  Httle  brusque^ 
and  hinted  that,  being  really  in  want,  he  would  not  object  to  a  little 
money  coming  from  an  imknown  source.  The  money  was  sent ;  and 
my  aunt  insisted  that  he  should  be  invited  to  dine  on  his  very  first 
going  out,  with  herself  He  did  ;  but  being  an  honest,  plain-spoke^ 
fellow,  the  truth  came  out.  I  think  my  aunt  never  wholly  forgave  me ; 
and  never  thought  a  charity  or  attention  'so  ill-timed  as  that  to  poor 
Glenartney. 

The  PiNKERTONs  arranged  a  little  fete  at  their  *  fine  countiy-place,' 
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two  miles  out,  for  the  Countess  de  Gueslin.  The  invitations  were 
very  numerous.  People  who  were  not  invited  wondered  who  the 
Countess  really  was  ;  people  who  were  invited  did  not  wonder  at  all. 
The  ladies  who  had  not  already  enjoyed  that  distinction  were  crazy  to 
see  her.  They  had  heard  she  was  so  elegant,  and  modest  withal, 
ready  to  chat  with  any  body ;  replied,  it  was  understood,  with  rare 
condescension  to  questions  that  were  put  to  her.  She  had  even 
thrummed  an  air  on  Miss  Spindle's  piano  with  the  .ZBolian  attachment ; 
and  such  playing ! 

But  hours  passed,  and  the  Countess  did  not  come.  Could  the  Count- 
ess be  ill  ?  It  was  wondered,  in  that  event,  what  physician  would  be 
honored  with  a  call.  People  talked  of  what  house  she  would  probably 
occupy  upon  the  Avenue,  in  the  event  of  her  remaining.  It  was 
hoped  she  would  remain.  *  What  an  accession,'  said  Miss  Spindle,  '  to 
our  circle ! ' 

Still  the  Countess  did  not  come.  It  was  remarked,  moreover,  that 
the  FuDOES,  who  had  been  thrown  by  accident  into  relations  with  the 
Countess,  were  also  away.  People  wondered  very  much  what  it  could 
mean.     Miss  Pinkerton  said  she  was  intriguie  horribly. 

Twelve  o'clock  sounded,  and  there  was  no  Countess,  no  Fudges.  A 
buzzing,  vulgar  lawyer,  whom  people  were  surprised  to  see  at  the 
fete,,  and  who,  it  was  understood,  had  some  time  acted  as  professional 
adviser  of  Mr.  dum,  hinted  in  comer  groups  that  she  would  n't  come, 
in  a  way  that  greatly  incensed  people. 

And  the  lawyer  was  right.  The  Countess  did  not  come  at  all.  The 
PiNKERTONS  fouud  the  next  day,  to  their  amazement,  that  the  Countess 
had  sailed  tmder  another  name  in  the  steamer  which  left  port  on  the 
very  noon  preceding  the  fete. 

There  were  other  people,  trades-people  among  them,  who  shared  the 
amazement  and  concern  of  the  Pinkertons.  Mr.  Brazitt,  however, 
was  cheery  and  vivacious.  He  had  '  touched  '  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  Countess  on  the 
strength  of  her  claims  to  the  large  Bodgers  estate. 

Had  Mr.  dmD  bought  off  the  Countess  ?  Not  he.  But  he  had 
received  a  valuable  and  interesting  pacquet  per  steamer  from  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  JENKiNs.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  pacquet  had 
been  communicated  in  a  quiet  way  to  the  Countess,  and  had  been  laid 
before  the  Fudges. 

The  facts  made  known  were  not  flattering  to  the  distinguished  emi- 
gr&e.  It  appeared  from  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jenkins  that  the 
so-called  Countess  de  Guerlin  had  been  long  under  the  eye  of  the 
Paris  pohce,  and  was  strongly  suspected  of  certain  swindling  operations 
to  a  large  amount,  in  connection  with  a  professor  of  French  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honor6,  and  a  Colonel  Duprez,  which  last-named  individual  was 
now  in  custody. 

Her  history  was  not  a  little  romantic.  She  wore  her  father's  name, 
(excepting  the  title,)  although  without  any  legal  claim  to  it.  Her 
mother,  it  appeared,  vrB&femme  de  chambre  to  the  wife  of  Monsieur 
de  Guerlin.  This  maid-servant  of  Madame  de  Guerlin  had  previously 
served  that  lady  when  she  bore  the  name  of  Madame  Bodgers,  and 
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had  Fupeiintended  the  toilet  of  the  little  Mademoiielle  Bcn)OSS8,  who 
came,  m  time,  to  be  Mrs.  Ctun). 

At  what  precise  epoch  the  escaping  Conntess  came  into  the  -world, 
whether  after  or  before  the  death  of  Madame  de  Guerlin,  was  not 
known.  It  was  natural  enough,  however,  that  a  man  of  the  catholic 
social  views  of  de  Gueslin  should  treat  with  a  more  tender  regard  his 
own  daughter,  though  ^wrongfully  bom,  than  his  step-daughter,  who 
traced  her  origin  to  &e  old  scion  of  the  Bodgebs  house.  And  this  ten- 
derness will  perhaps  explain  how  the  artful  Countess  was  in  possession 
of  those  pretty  trinkets  which  told  so  cleverly  upon  the  sympathies  of 
my  cousin  Wash,  and  which  once  adorned  Ihe  bosom  of  uie  widow 

BODOERS. 

Mr.  QLjjid  did  not  grieve  over  the  evidences  of  dissoluteness  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Clum's  step-father ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  found  abundant 
consolation  in  other  papers  accompanying  that  evidence,  to  wit :  full 
testimony  firom  the  mairie  of  the  commune  of  his  marriage  to  Miss 
BoDOEss,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Samuel  Bodoers,  late  of  Newtown, 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  executed  his  task  in  a  business-like  way,  and  ILr. 
Ctum  was  grateful. 

The  PiNKERTONS,  who  had  bespoken  through  a  third  party  (who  was 
to  communicate  on  his  own  responsibility  wi^  a  graceful  small  writer) 
a  short  sketch  of  iheirfke  chcm^re,  countermanded  the  wish.  The 
Joneses,  who  had  not  been  invited,  never  ceajsed  their  inquiries,  through 
common  friends,  about  the  disposition  of  the  flHe,  and  even  carried 
their  ill-will  so  far  as  to  speak  of  it  to  the  Pinkertons  themselves.  Of 
course  the  Joneses  knew  what  the  character  of  the  Countess  was  from 
the  beginning.  'Any  one  who  had  seen  the  world  nmst  have  known 
what  she  was.* 

The  Spindles  removed  the  ^plian  attachment  from  Iheir  piano.  Miss 
Spindle  abandoned  French  and  pursued  German. 

Mr.  Brazitt,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  cheery  and  vivacious ;  he 
was  the  only  man,  indeed,  who  seemed  seriously  to  have  enjoyed  the 
visit  of  the  Countess ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  whole  affiur  at  a  politi- 
cal dinner  which  came  off  shortly  after,  in  a  strong  speech,  illustrating 
in  an  exceedingly  happy  manner  the  tendency  of  true  democratic  and 
republican  principles.  He  was  cheered  vociferously  throughout ;  and 
Mr.  dum,  who  viras  present,  but  somewhat  maudlin  with  wine,  cried 
out  lustily,  *  Gro  it,  Brazitt.* 

As  for  our  family,  they  did  not  bear  the  departure  of  the  Countees 
with  the  composure  they  should  have  shown.  Miss  Jexika  recalled 
her  little  conversazione  with  considerable  rancor.  The  old  lady, 
her  mother,  said  the  thought  of  it  made  her  '  kind  o*  sickish-like.' 

My  aunt  Phcere  would  have  borne  the  sorrow  better,  and  have 
shared  her  mortification  quietly  with  Wash,  if  my  uncle  Solomon  had 
not  insisted  vexatiously  upon  Ihe  topic.  He  regretted  the  Countess— 
exceedingly.  He  feared  Fhcere  would  be  lonely.  He  thought  the 
Joneses  had  not  shown  her  so  much  attention  as  they  should  have 
done,  and  appealed  to  Phobbe.  He  was  surprised  that  she  had  not  left 
her  cards  at  leaving ;  but  he  supposed  *  it  was  the  French  way.'    He 
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asked  if  Phgsbe  intended  to  write  the  Countess ;  and  if  so,  in  En^ish 
or  in  French  ? 

As  for  Mr.  Qlvtd,  he  did  not  sufier  the  cheerful  aspect  of  affairs  to 
divert  his  mind  from  business.  Nothing  now  lay  between  him  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  Bodoees  estate  but  the  will  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Blimmer.  He  did  not  feel  so  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  that 
document  as  upon  the  recent  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  office  of  Mr. 

BlVINS. 

He  called  his  son  Adolphus  into  consultation.  In  the  course  of  it 
allusion  was  made  to  Miss  Kittt  Fleiono.  Adolphus  expressed  him- 
self sportively,  to  the  effect  that '  it  was  a  dull  run  to  pursue  that  game 
any  farther.* 

His  father  urged  great  caution  until  it  could  be  known  what  might 
be  done  with  Blibimer.  He  was  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effi)rt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  paper  now  in  that  gentleman's  hands.  In  case 
he  should  fail,  Adolphus  must  perceive  that  his  chance  still  lay  with 
Miss  Kittt,  and,  to  tell  truth, '  she  was  a  pretty  enough  girl,  and  he 
thought  that  he  might  do  worse.' 

Adolphus  thought,  *  perhaps  he  might.'  He  drove  out  with  Arabella 
Spindle  the  next  day  ;  a  thing  he  had  not  done  before  for  a  month. 
She  entirely  agreed  with  him  that  the  Countess  was  an  odious  woman  ; 
nothing  lady-hke  about  her.  They  made  themselves,  in  fact,  quite 
merry  in  recalling  her  vulgarities.  They  drove  until  dark.  But  Mr. 
duiD  was  very  agreeable. 

'  Such  a  piquant  young  man ! '  said  she  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Spindle  said  he  was  —  very. 

CHAPm  THIIITT-SSV  Uf TU. 

QUID     TREATS     WITH     BLIU-ICER     AND     BZVINS. 

Cioero,  speaking  about  the  Cataline  conspiracy,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
says :  *  When  a  man  has  once  transcended  the  bounds  of  decency  it  iB 
in  vain  to  recede,  and  his  wisest  way  is  to  push  on  boldly  in  the  same 
confident  course  to  the  end  of  his  purpose.' 

Mr.  duiD  took  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money,  with  him  when 
he  made  his  call  upon  Mr.  Bldoier.  Irish  Jerry,  still  in  the  Blim. 
mersville  employ,  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  the  gentleman.  By 
dint  of  a  nervous  scratch  over  his  left  ear  the  lad  called  up  quite  a 
train  of  associations  in  connection  with  that  elegant  gentleman.  He 
remembered  a  long  walk  to  Fulton  Ferry,  a  sort  of  holiday  for  him  ; 
he  remembered  considerable  practice  in  capitals,  and  writing  generally, 
afterward  ;  he  remembered  still  more  clearly  a  severe  thump  upon  his 
head  given  by  Mr.  Blimmer,  very  gratuitously,  (as  Jerry  thought,) 
later  in  the  day. 

What  made  the  association  still  more  lively  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Blimmer  on  the  present  occasion  made  a  Tom-foolery  errand,  by  which 
Jerry  might  take  himself  off.  The  lad  did  indeed  clatter  down  the 
stairs  with  commendable  energy ;  but  presently  returned  in  a  cautiooB 
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xnanner  and  took  up  poatum  on  the  outside  of  tlie  Blimmennnlle-officse 
door.  There  was  not  much  passing  upon  the  BlimmezsviUe  stain, 
and  Jerry  was  able  to  gratify  a  very  active  if  not  laudable  curiosity. 

The  interview  opened  witli  a  little  benevolent  crimination  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Q,mD,  for  the  double  play  of  Mr.  Blimher.  The  accused 
gentleman  defended  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  amiability,  and  con- 
gratulated Mr.  QajID  upon  the  improved  aspect  of  afiairs  now  that  the 
Countess  had  retired. 

Mr.  Q,um  expressed  himself  gratefully,  and  hinted  that  there  was 
now  only  one  obstacle  to  the  peaceable  and  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  whole  matter.  He  hinted  that  Mr.  Bldimer  knew  very  well  what 
that  obstacle  was. 

Mr.  Blimheb  remarked  in  a  tone  of  half-inquiry  *  that  he  probably 
referred  to  the  will  which  he  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bodoers  shortly  before  that  gentleman's  deati^.' 

Mr.  QtAsw  said  he  did  so,  and  regretted  &at  he  was  only  in  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  that  instrument.  He  thought  he  could  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  Mr.  Blimmer  to  transfer  to  him,  as  a  person 
related  to  the  deceased,  the  copy  still  in  his  possession.*  And  Mr. 
Ctum,  by  an  inadvertent  kind  of  gesture,  passed  his  hand  into  his  coat- 
pocket,  drawing  from  thence  a  very  plumply-fiUed  wallet. 

Mr.  Blimmer  loved  the  sight  of  bank-notes,  both  as  proprietor  of 
Blimmersville,  and  as  an  individual.  He  did  not,  as  the  reader  will 
very  well  understand,  place  any  extraordinary  value  upon  the  paper  in 
his  possession.  Of  his  own  hand-writing,  and  of  that  of  Jbrrt,  he  had 
frequent  specimens  in  circular  letteis  and  other  documents.  He  did 
not  consider,  therefore,  the  moneyed  propositions  of  his  visitor  as  wholly 
inadmissible. 

Mr.  QrUm  proceeded  like  a  man  of  business  ;  he  counted  out  a  large 
sum  —  larger  than  had  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  Blimmersville  pro- 
prietor in  a  long  time.  He  pxoposed  to  hand  this  sum  over  to  Mr^ 
Blimmer,  without  receipt  or  other  writing,  provided  he  was  at  once 
put  in  possession  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Bodgers,  now  in  Blimmsr's 
keeping. 

Mr.  Blimmer  spoke  pathetically  of  a  trust  imposed  on  him  by  an 
old  acquaintance,  under  so  distressing  dxcumstances  as  attended  the 
burning  of  the  Eclipse  ;  he  was  also  aware,  however,  of  the  interests 
of  Mr.  duiD,  through  his  late  wife,  and  of  the  strong  desire  which 
those  so  near  of  kin  would  naturally  feel  to  possess  themselves,  of  little 
mementos  of  the  deceased. 

This  last  view  of  the  case  prevailed  with  him  ;  and,  having  received 
from  Mr.  QLuid  the  profiered  sum,  he  transferred  at  the  same  time  to 
that  gentleman  the  draft  of  the  will  which  has  been  already  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader.  He  farthermore  solemnly  declared  to 
Mr.  duiD  that  he  had  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  documents  of 
every  kind,  which  had  been  handed  him  by  the  deceased  Mr.  Bodosrs. 

Mr.  Q^uiD  glanced  his  eye  over  the  instrument,  and  observed  with 
special  gratification  the  quaint  and  highly  interesting  character  of  the 
signature.  It  certainly  differed  very  much  from  &at  affixed  to  the 
paper  already  in  his  possession. 
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Mr.  CluiD  Bometimes  smoked  a  mild  Havana ;  he  drew  one  from  hb 
pocket.    Would  Mr.  Blimmer  draw  a  match  fiir  hun  ? 

Mr.  Blimmer  drew  a  match. 

Mr.  duiD  dexterously  lighted  —  not  the  segar  —  but  the  comer  of 
the  will.  Mr.  Blimmer  feigned  a  strong  demurral.  But  the  paper 
burned  easily,  and  presently  was  thrown,  a  mere  cinder,  upon  the  as&es 
of  the  grate. 

'  You  will  perceive,*  said  Mr.  CIuid,  in  an  amiable  tone, '  that  I  have 
made  you  a  party  to  this  little  transaction  for  the  sake  of  fuller  security. 
You  drew  the  match,  I  lighted  the  paper.  I  think  that  is  the  state  of 
the  case  ?  * 

Mr.  Blimmer  smiled  awkwardly,  and  said  he  believed  it  was.  Mr. 
duiD  ofiered  him  thereupon  a  segar,  and  they  smoked  together  in  a 
familiar  manner.  Some  remarks  were  passed  between  them  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Bivins,  of  Newtown.  Both  seemed  to  agree  that  he 
was  a  man  they  should  be  very  cautious  of.  Indeed,  he  seemed  the 
only  individual  whose  pertinacity  was  to  be  feared.  Mr.  CIuid  expressed 
the  belief  that  he  held  the  means  of  thoroughly  quieting  the  investi- 
gations of  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Blimmer  hoped  he  did. 

When  Jerrt  returned  from  his  errand  a  half-hour  after  this,  he  was 
thoroughly  blown.  Mr.  Blimmer  scolded  him  for  having  been  gone  a 
very  long  time.  Jerry  said,  and  said  truly,  that  he  never  ran  faster 
in  his  life.     The  fact  was,  he  set  off  late. 

Mr.  Q,uiD  walked  home,  flourishing  daintily  his  gold-headed  cane. 
He  talked  in  a  sportive  humor  to  himself,  and  remarked  jocularly  to 
Mr.  duiD,  '  that  the  afiair  had  rather  a  cheery  look.  As  for  BnoNs/ 
said  he,  '  he  thinks  I  am  interested  in  the  will.  Ha  !  ha !  so  I  am ; 
so  I  am,  Mr.  BrviNS.  Should  be  happy  to  find  the  will,  Mr.  Bivins  — 
very  happy.     Fiatjustitia  ruat  ccdum.    Ha !  ha !  Mr.  Bivms !  * 

In  his  magnanimity  he  thinks  he  can  well  afford  to  put  the  copy  in 
the  hands  of  that  gentleman.  It  will  look  generous ;  it  will  divert 
suspicion ;  it  will  show  a  tender  interest  in  the  Fleminos  that  will 
serve  to  counterbalance  any  wayward  tendencies,  just  now,  of  Adol- 

PHUS. 

Indeed,  that  very  aflemoon  Mr.  Cturo  drove  out  to  Newtown.  He 
visited  the  office  of  Mr.  Bivins,  on  the  meeting-house  comer,  and  quite 
cheered  the  'Squire  with  his  gayety  of  spirits.  He  alluded  to  the  con* 
versation  on  a  previous  visit.  He  wished  to  give  assurance  to  Mr. 
Bivins  that  he  had  spoken  in  good  faith.  The  fact  of  being  relieved  of 
so  impertinent  an  adversary  as  the  foreign  lady,  who  called  herself  the 
Countess  de  Guerlin,  had  in  no  way  lessened  his  interest  in  the  Fle- 
ming family.  His  ideas  of  strict  justice  remained  the  same.  He 
might  say,  without  self-flattery,  that  they  would  always  remain  the 
same. 

'Squire  Brvms  took  the  occasion  to  supply  himself  with  a  fresh  quid, 
and  to  remark  that '  he  had  no  doubt  of  it.' 

Mr.  Q,uu)  continued  to  say  that  he  had  pushed  his  inquiries  with 
zeal,  and  that  he  had  the  happiness  now  of  informing  Mr.  Bivins  tha;t 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  document  which  appeared  to  be  genu- 
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ine,  and  which  corresponded  accurately  with  the  description  of  Mr. 
BrviNS. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  'Squire  was  somewhat  taken  *  ahack.' 
Since  the  flight  of  the  Guerlin  he  had  ohserved,  or  rather  Mehitabel 
had  observed,  that  the  visits  of  Adolphus  to  Newtown  had  become  less 
frequent.  He  argued  from  this  that  the  young  gentleman  and  father 
were  about  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  secure  the  estate  through  mar- 
riage ;  and  he  was  plotting  within  himself  how  he  might  in  the  safest 
manner  cause  a  summons  to  be  issued  to  Mr.  QLuid  to  produce  the  will, 
which  he  believed  to  be  in  his  possession,  before  some  court  of  probate. 
That  Mr.  dum  should  make  a  voluntary  profler  of  that  instrument 
was  something  the  'Squire  did  not  wholly  imderstand. 

Yet  the  fact  was  undoubted ;  Mr.  dum  said  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  lay  the  document  before  Mr.  Bivins  ;  and  alluded  to  a  sentiment 
previously  expressed,  in  a  foreign  tongue  indeed  ;  but  he  believed  Mr. 
Bivins  was  aware  of  its  import  —  to  wit :  Fiat  justitia^  ruat  cadum. 

Mr.  Bivins  took  the  will  and  glanced  it  over.  There  was  no  doubt 
it  was  his  own  hand- writing. 

Mr.  duiD  turned  pale,  but  recovered  in  a  moment.  Blimheb,  must 
have  had  a  good  copyist. 

*Aye,'  said  Bivins,  running  his  eye  down  to  the  foot ;  *  and  there  *s 
Harry's  signature.' 

Mr.  duiD  turned  pale  again. 

'  But,'  said  Bivins,  a  Httle  disconcerted  it  seemed,  '  it  is  n't  worth  a 
rush! ' 

*  No  ?  '  said  duro,  with  an  involuntary  smile  playing  on  his  lip. 
'  Not  a  rush  I '  said  Bivins,  more  emphatically  s^. 

*  How  so  ?  *  said  Mr.  Q,uid,  nervously. 

*  The  law,'  said  Bivins,  pronouncing  that  monosyllable  in  a  tone  cal- 
culated to  produce  great  awe,  '  the  law  requires  ttco  tcitnesses  at  least 
in  the  execution  of  all  such  instruments.' 

'Always  ? '  said  QrUiD,  disposed  half  to  regret  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
the  morning. 

'  There  may  be  cases,'  said  Mr.  Brvms,  speaking  solemnly,  and  with 
an  air  of  great  authority,  '  where  a  will  with  but  a  single  witness,  or 
indeed  no  witness  at  all,  other  than  oral  testimony,  might  perhaps  be 
good  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  a  mari- 
ner at  sea,  or * 

'And  how  about  the  signature? '  said  dun),  growing  excessively  nerv- 
ous ;  '  the  signature  of  Mr.  BoDOEBsr 

Mr.  Bivins  put  on  his  spectacles,  which  he  had  removed  in  the  heat 
of  his  legal  expressions,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  names  at  the  foot. 

'  Truman  Bodgers,*  said  he,  reading  the  name  attentively ;  '  it 
does  n't  look  quite  right ;  there  's  something  wanting,  to  be  sure,'  said 
he,  growing  more  decided  in  his  belief;  and  he  held  it  at  arm's  length 
from  him.  '  I  can't  believe  it 's  altogether  his,'  said  he.  And  his  eye 
ran  from  the  name  of  Bodoers  to  the  name  of  Flint,  and  he  stroked 
his  wig  in  a  reflective  manner,  and  laid  the  paper  upon  his  knee,  and 
removing  his  spectacles  placed  them  upon  it,  and,  eyeing  keenly  Mr. 
duiD,  said  :  '  It 's  my  opinion,  Sir,  that  this  paper  is  a  forgery  I ' 
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*  BlesB  me ! '  said  Mr.  CtuiD,  afiecting  great  concern,  '  you  do  n't  say 
80  !    And  who,  pray,  was  the  forger  ? ' 

*A  man  I  never  would  have  suspected,'  said  Bivins,  feelingly. 
*  Observe,  Mr.  duiD,  we  are  talking  in  confidence.' 

Mr.  CluiD  assented. 

<  It  is  my  opinion,'  said  he,  '  that  this  paper  has  been  signed  and 
witnessed  by  the  same  individual ;  and  that  individual  is  Hab&t 
Flint  I ' 

Mr.  QiviD  shows  a  surprise,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  very 
natural. 

'  Mr.  Flint,'  said  Bivins,  continuing  his  reflection, '  was  a  young  man 
attached  to  my  office ;  a  well-to-do  young  man ;  but  he  was  a  little 
tender,  as  my  daughter  Mehitabel  has  told  me  —  for  I  am  a  poor 
judge  in  those  matters  —  toward  Miss  Kittt  FLSMma,  who  is,  you  per- 
ceive, the  legatee.  Now  Mr.  Bodgers  had  imdoubtedly  drawn  up  this 
instrument  in  her  favor,  but  never  to  my  knowledge  did  he  execute  it. 
The  signature  has  certainly  not  got  the  'Squire's  usual  flourish.  Harkt 
Flint,  being  a  clerk  of  mine,  may  very  naturally  have  had  the  hand- 
ling of  this  paper  among  ethers  of  the  'Squire's  which  passed  back  and 
forth  from  the  office.  And  as  the  'Squire  slipped  ofi*  without  signing 
it,  he  mai/j  you  understand,  have  put  in  the  name  with  his  own  to  make 
the  paper  good.  As  he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Kitty,  it  would  have 
been  natural  enough,  you  know,  to  wish  to  put  her  into  possession  of  the 
'Squire's  property.' 

*  To  be  sure,'  said  Clunx     *  But  why  do  n't  Haret  Flint  appear  ?  ' 

'  There  's  just  the  point,'  said  Bivins  ;  *  and  it  counts  more  strongly 
against  him  than  all  the  rest.  On  a  sudden  he  slips  ofi*  to  California. 
Why  did  he  go  ?  My  daughter  MsmTABBL,  who  is  an  observing  woman, 
has,  I  think,  touched  the  matter  in  the  right  place.  She  says  '  Kittt 
rejected  him ! " 

It  seemed  rather  a  strong  case  against  poor  Haret  ;  but  the  'Squire 
had  forgotten,  what  we  very  well  know,  that  Harry  Flint  had  taken 
his  departure  from  Newtown  several  days  previous  to  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Bodgers. 

Mr.  dniD,  in  an  equable  mood  of  mind,  although  perhape  not 
entirely  so  self-possessed  as  before  his  visit,  bade  Mr.  Bivins  good-day, 
leaving  with  hun  the  document  which  had  suggested  such  a  novel  tram 
of  reflections  to  the  'Squire,  and  of  which  Mr.  CIuid  had  very  little  fear ; 
first,  on  the  ground  that  the  signature  of  Mr.  Bodoers  lacked  its  usual 
flourish,  (for  which  he  thought  capital  reason  might  be  found  in  th» 
unpractised  hand  of  Mr.  Blimmer's  copyist,)  and  next,  because  it 
lacked  the  requisite  number  of  witnesses  to  be  made  an  eflective  instru- 
ment. 

If  there  was  a  forgery  in  the  case  the  matter  was  even  better  than 
he  hoped.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  Mr.  Bivins, 
with  all  his  sharpness,  was  charging  upon  Mr.  Harry  Flint  an  impro- 
priety which  might  be  more  safely  laid  at  the  office-door  of  his  respeet- 
able  friend,  Mr.  Blimbier.  Mr.  Flint  was,  however,  absent,  and  the 
charge  being  communicated  in  confidence,  and  the  vnll  void  on  other 
grounds,  he  thought  Mr.  Flint  might  very  properly  wear  the  weight 
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of  the  'Squire's  amiable  sospicioiiB  without  any  interference  on  his 
part. 

Mr.  CluiD,  I  may  remark  again,  went  home  in  excellent  good-humor. 
He  thought  well  of  his  sagacity ;  he  thought  well  of  lus  apparent 
generosity ;  he  thought  well  of  Adolphus  Clum  ;  and  he  thought  even 
better  of  Mr.  ftxm),  Senior. 

It  would  be  strange  if  Mr.  Bivms  did  not  speak  of  his  extraordinary 
suspicion  in  his  family  circle ;  of  course  it  would.  And  it  would  be 
stranger  still  if  Miss  Bivimb  did  not  repeat  the  suspicion,  with  some  few 
additions  of  her  own,  in  a  confidential  manner.  In  this  way  it  came 
about  that  half  the  old  women  of  Newtown  understood,  on  the  *  best 
authority,'  that  Haert  Flint,  who  had  gone  away  in  such  haste,  had 
proved  a  forger  *  for  a  vast  amount.'  And  it  came  to  Kitty's  ears, 
among  the  rest,  who  was  greatly  shocked,  but  did  not  trust  it  at  all. 

And  it  found  its  way  after  a  time  to  the  home  of  the  old  aunt.  (Mehi- 
TABEL  BiviNS  Said  everywhere  she  feared  it  might.)  She,  good  woman, 
fearfully  disturbed,  wrote  off  a  letter  full  of  trouble  about  the  lying  scandal 
of  the  town,  and  urged  Harry  to  come  back,  if  it  were  only  for  a  short 
visit,  to  make  his  name  good  again,  and  to  cheer  up  little  Bessie,  who 
was  grown  thin  and  ailing  —  all  the  worse  for  the  Christian  lecture 
that  Mehitabel  Bivins  had  read  to  her,  with  the  other  girls,  in  the 
Sunday-class,  about  the  awful  sin  ef  forgery,  which  she  feared  an  old 
townsman  (Bessie  knew  who  she  meant)  had  been  guilty  of. 

Miss  Mehitabel  was  immensely  gratified  in  being  able  to  add  yet 
another  topic  to  her  usual  range  of  gossip.  Adolphus  Cluro  came 
more  rarely  to  Newtown.  Indeed  he  came  now  very  rarely.  Mehi- 
tabel wondered  (with  the  neighbors)  if  he  had  jilted  poor  Kitty  ?  She 
pitied  her,  indeed  she  did.  And  what  is  more  she  told  every  body  in 
the  village,  with  that  sharp  tongue  of  hers,  hqiy  much  she  pitied  her. 
She  knew  from  the  beginning  that  young  Clun>  was  not  in  earnest. 
She  hopedf  indeed  she  did,  that  matters  were  no  worse  than  they 
seemed ! 

And  Kitty  had  need  of  pity,  both  earnest  and  kind.  Not  that  her 
heart  was  broken  by  any  negligence  in  attention  of  that  out-sided  gen- 
tleman, Adolfhe  ;  I  think,  indeed,  that  least  of  all  in  the  old  Bod- 
gers  house  she  regretted  the  growing  absence  of  his  gay  carriage  at 
the  gate. 

And  yet  she  had  yielded  measurably  to  her  mother's  whim ;  the 
hearts  of  girlhood  are  very  pliable.  Often-times  she  had  set  up  before 
her  —  Duty,  (fi)r  obedience  to  her  mother  in  all  things  seemed  duty,) 
and  tried  to  transfigure  it  into  Love.  And  even  though  she  had  not 
yet  thoroughly  succeeded,  her  very  struggle  toward  the  fond  old  mo- 
ther's wish  quickened  her  sensibilities  and  made  her  keenly  jealous  of 
a  slight. 

Therefore,  when  the  long-continued  visits  and  the  firequent  curings 
became  rare  and  uncertain,  Kitty,  from  very  sympathy,  wore  half  the 
pain  which  clouded  her  mother's  face.  For  until  then,  vdth  a  simpli- 
city which  interpreted  language  at  its  full  meaning,  she  had  never 
once  imagined  that  Adolphe  had  played  false,  or  pretended  to  greater 
feeling  than  belonged  to  him.     Never  once,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
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old  mother's  observatioii,  had  Bh&  questioned  the  eamestnesB  of  his  feel- 
ing  ;  her  only  hesitancy  lay  in  doubt  as  to  her  own.  To  change  the 
inquiry  now  was  very,  very  humiliating. 

But  there  was  not  long  occasion  for  any  question  of  this  sort 
Mehitabel  sharpened  her  tongue  more  and  more  upon  poor  Kitty's 
forsaken  condition.  Adolfhe's  visits  grew  more  and  more  rare.  Finally, 
there  came  one  day  a  pitiful  letter  from  him,  saying  *  how  sincerely 
he  had  been  attached  to  her,  and  how  much  he  regretted  that  his  father's 
wish  £)rbade  farther  intimacy  with  one  whose  memory  he  should  always 
cherish  very  affectionately.' 

Ejtty  had  not  one  tear  for  this  letter,  though  she  felt  very  bitterly. 
With  a  woman's  instinct,  she  looked  through  the  words  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  his  intent,  and  the  falsity  of  months  past  flashed  on  her  in  a 
moment.  It  is  a  bitter  thing  when  a  guileless  woman  first  learns  to 
regard  any  manly  character  —  no  matter  where  she  finds  it  —  with 
contempt.  It  weakens  that  better  estimate  of  himianity  which  gives 
sun-shine  to  life.  It  breaks  down  womanly  faith  where  womanly  faith 
ought  to  be  strong. 

I  said  Kitty  had  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  letter  ;  certainly  not  in 
the  reading  of  it,  nor  for  hours  afler.  But  at  night,  by  herself,  when 
she  recalled  her  mother's  bitter  mortification  and  her  own  delusion,  (to 
be  guarded  against  ever  after  through  the  whole  course  of  her  life  by 
a  watchful  and  constant  suspicion,)  she  grew  troubled,  and  shed  tears ; 
not  girlish  tears,  but  those  of  a  woman. 

I  think  the  little  scholars  of  her  next  day's  school  remarked  something 
more  of  dignity  in  her  manner  than  they  had  seen  before  ;  they  thought 
at  first  she  would  have  been  severe.  But,  if  any  thing,  she  was  more 
kind  than  ever. 

CnAPTZR  THntTT-EIGBT. 


MT   UNCLE   SOLOMON   IS   BROUGHT   TO   BAT. 

'  Thk  state  of  man  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  fish  hooked  bj  an  angler.  We  flounce,  and 
sporty  and  yary  our  situation ;  but  on  a  sudden  we  discoYcr  our  confinement,  checked 
and  hmited  bj  a  superior  hand,  who  drags  us  from  our  element  whensoeTer  he  pleases.' 

Shbkstonb. 

Twenty  days  had  nearly  gone  by,  and  yet  the  Copper,  Zinc,  and 
Lead-Mining  Company  did  not  grow  upon  the  confidence  of  the  ont- 
siders  in  Wall-street.  Quotations  of  the  stock  were  far  more  frequent 
than  the  Herald  had  predicted.  Shares  could  be  had  for  '  love  or 
money,'  and  for  very  little  of  either.  They  had  fallen  from  seven  and 
an  eighth  to  five  and  three-quarters.  So  far  from  being  in  a  condition 
to  pay  up  the  paper  in  his  father's  name,  Washington  Fudge  found 
he  would  fall  short  in  the  sum  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  ddlais. 
It  worried  him  :  it  seemed  to  worry  the  Count. 

The  last-named  gentleman  had  mean  time  made  another  and  unsoo- 
cessful  attempt  to  secure  a  handsome  allowance  in  behalf  of  Wilhel- 
MiNA,  from  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge.  My  imcle  Solomon  was  most  sinoere 
in  his  refusal.     He  was  without  the  means,  if  he  had  entertained  the 
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wish  to  comply.  This,  however,  the  Count  did  not  know,  and  could 
not  believe.  He  shook  his  stick  at  the  old  gentleman  with  a  heartier 
indignation  even  than  before.  He  would  *  make  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge 
know  of  it.*  And  he  did;  for  now  the  rich  banker  was  vulnerable, 
even  to  so  beggarly  an  enemy  as  the  Count. 

The  forged  paper  of  my  cousin  Wash  was  in  the  hands  of  a  note- 
broker  in  the  street,  whom  the  Count  had  recommended  to  WAsmNG- 
TON.  The  Coimt  called  upon  the  broker;  he  wished  to  see  him 
privately.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if  a  certain  note,  describing  it,  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  had  been  ofiered  him  ? 

It  had  been. 

And  he  had  discounted  it  ? 

The  broker  had  done  so. 

The  Count  regretted  exceedingly,  but  he  had  strong  reason  to  fear 
that  the  note  was  not  good ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  a  forged  note. 

The  broker  thought  he  knew  the  paper  of  Mr.  Fudge  ;  he  had  bought 
a  great  deal  of  it ;  and  moreover,  the  present  note  was  actually  ofiered 
by  his  son  "Washington  Fudge. 

*  If  you  wish,*  said  the  Count,  '  you  shall  walk  with  me  to  the  office 
of  Mr.  Fudge.  You  will  satisfy  yourself.  I  do  assure  you  it  shall  be 
safe.* 

It  was  but  a  little  way,  and  the  broker  accompanied  the  noble  son-in- 
law  of  the  banker  to  the  Wall-street  office,  where  I  had  occasion  first 
to  present  to  the  notice  of  my  reader  the  late  mayor  and  vestry-man  — 
the  eminent  merchant  —  my  uncle,  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge. 

He  is  not  so  erect  as  when  we  saw  him  first.  I  think  he  is  thinner. 
He  has  had  his  troubles  —  not  at  home  only,  but  on  'Change.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  he  can  hold  out  for  even  a  week  to  come.  But  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  this.  Every  one  counts  Solomon  Fudge  a  rich  man. 
His  carriage  comes  to  take  him  up  at  three,  as  it  has  any  time  in  ten 
years  past.  He  joins  his  wife  in  her  Sunday  pew,  and  sits  grandly  in 
the  comer,  in  his  starched  cravat  —  keeping  up  the  bubble,  if  it  may  be, 
imtil  the  end. 

He  may  have  some  bitter  thoughts  about  the  children  of  his  rear- 
ing. He  certainly  does  not  pride  himself  greatly  upon  the  distinguished 
connection  his  daughter  has  made,  nor  does  he  join  his  wife  very  fer- 
vently in  her  praises  of  their  elegant  son,  Washington.  Yet  with  the 
stout  animal  courage  that  was  in  him  from  the  beginning,  he  staves  off 
the  thought  of  such  things.  And  in  his  great  establishment  upon  the 
Avenue,  or  in  his  kingdom  of  Wall-street,  where  the  bank-clerks  scrape 
and  bow  their  reverence,  he  wears  his  dignity  very  grandly  still. 

The  world  of  feeling  was  never  very  large  for  him,  and  age  has  not 
added  to  its  bigness.  Neither  daughter  nor  son  have  opened  any  new 
avenues  in  that  direction ;  and  now,  should  some  new  trial  come  to 
probe  the  old  cramped  heart,  which  way  shall  my  uncle  Solomon  look  — 
through  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  —  for  sympathy  ?  To  the  claret 
coach,  or  to  the  Countess  Wilhelmina  ? 

Well,  my  uncle  Solomon  gravely  lifls  those  gold-bowed  spectacles 
when  the  Count  and  his  companion  come  in.  The  note-broker  begged 
pardon  for  intrusion ;  he  wished  only  to  assure  himself — of  a  matter 
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he  could  hardly  doubt  —  if  the  note  he  held  in  his  hand  was  a  good 
note  ? 

Mr.  Fudge  took  the  pi^er»  and  waved  the  broker  grandly  to  a  chair. 
He  brought  down  his  gold  spectacles  —  read  the  note  —  laid  it  down 
quietly.     *  It  is  not  mine,*  said  he,  *  it*s  a  forgery  I  * 

The  Count  Salle  advanced,  with  his  ivory-headed  stick  under  bis 
arm.  He  had  a  year's  accumulated  revenge  in  his  look.  *  It  cannot 
be,*  said  he,  *  for  it  is  of  your  son.* 

'  My  son !  *  said  Mr.  Fudge,  startled  for  a  moment. 

'  Mr.  Washington  Fudge/  said  the  broker,  *  presented  the  note  fiir 
discount.* 

The  old  bank-officer  nervously  grappled  the  paper.  '  It  shall  be 
paid,'  said  he.  But  turning  his  eye  upon  the  Count,  he  saw  an  ex- 
pression in  his  face  which  subdued  him.  The  note  might  be  paid, 
indeed ;  but  the  crime  —  if  crime  it  was  —  remained. 

He  caught  at  the  hope  of  bargaining  with  the  Count,  for  the  honor 
of  his  son.     He  unfolded  the  paper  again  —  very  coolly. 

*  Ten  thousand  dollars  —  ten  thousand * 

It  was  too  late  :  the  animal  strength  was  giving  way,  even  if  the 
money  could  be  found.  His  voice  seemed  to  fail  him,  and  his  eye 
wandered  from  the  Count  to  the  broker  ;  his  hand,  too,  dropped,  and  he 
fell  back  in  his  chair.  They  brought  in  some  water  from  the  outer 
office,  and  the  news  went  out  that  Mr.  Fudge  was  suddenly  taken 
ill.  The  porter  set  off  for  a  carriage  ;  another  messenger  went  for  a 
physician. 

He  revived  somewhat  presently,  and  wished  his  son  to  be  sent  for. 
They  took  him  home  in  a  hackney  cab.  On  the  way  he  passed  a 
claret  coach,  in  which  sat  a  lady  in  brocade,  looking  out  very  intently 
upon  the  passers  along  Broadway.  Mr.  Fudge  saw  the  carriage,  and 
knew  it ;  he  saw  the  brocade,  and  knew  that,  too  ;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  did  not  change ;  he  made  no  motion  to  stop.  Why 
should  he  ? 

There  was  a  confusion  in  his  great  house  upon  the  Avenue  when  he 
reached  home.  It  was  a  thing  so  unheard-of  for  Mr.  Fudge  to  come  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  day !  The  servants  only  pardoned  it  when  they 
learned  that  Mr.  Fudge  was  taken  really  ill. 

Washington  came  in  shortly  after,  and  entered  his  father*s  room  — 
the  family  room,  indeed  ;  but  Mrs.  Fudge  was  not  there.  Mr.  Fudqb 
asked  the  physician,  who  had  cautioned  him  against  excitement  of  any 
kind,  to  leave  him  a  little  time  alone  with  his  son. 

*  Wasiungton,*  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  have  I  treated  you  well,  my 
child  ?  * 

Washington  was  not  prepared  for  this  comparatively  tender  manner 
of  the  old  gentleman  ;  he  was  disturbed  by  it ;  he  expected  a  row  ;  he 
could  only  answer,  *  To  be  sure  you  have,  father,  always.' 

*  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  wish  of  yours,  Washington  ? ' 
The  son  said  he  never  had. 

The  old  gentleman  appeared  to  breathe  with  some  difficulty ;  Wash- 
ington arranged  his  pillows  for  him.  He  had  never  done  such  a  thing 
before  ;  and  the  very  act  seemed  to  soften  both  father  and  son. 
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'  And  Washinoton,'  continued  Mr.  Fudge,  now  that  ha  spoke  inoie 
easily, '  when  you  have  wanted  money,  you  hare  not  found  me  unwill- 
ing to  give  it  to  you  ?  ' 

'  Good  God  !  mther,'  said  the  son,  touched  in  earnest  now  by  the  old 
man's  tone, '  do  n't  talk  to  me  in  that  way ! ' 

'Well,  I  won't,  Wash,'  said  the  &ther;  'but  come  here,  nearer 
tome.' 

Washington  came  so  near  that  the  old  gentleman  took  his  hand. 
'  Washington,'  said  he, '  tell  me  honestly — tibe  note  this  morning  —  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  —  Wash  —  tell  me  —  it  was  not  —  yours  ? '  and 
the  stately  Mr.  Fudge  grasped  nervously  the  hand  he  held  in  his. 

Washington  dropped  on  his  knees — a  new  position  for  the  elegant 
lad  —  and  said  only,  in  a  voice  choked  more  by  the  %ht  of  the  old 
gentleman's  emotions  than  by  any  regrets  of  his  own, '  Will  you  foigive 
me,  father  I ' 

I  think  the  father  would  have  forgiven  him  —  there,  in  the  family 
chamber,  where  the  son  was  bom,  who  kneeled  by  him  now ;  I  think 
he  lifted  his  other  hand,  as  if  to  draw  his  recreant  son  more  closely  to 
him,  in  memory,  as  it  were,  of  old  and  dear  affections ;  but  his  strength 
failed  him.  The  nerves  of  his  arm  were  palsied.  His  head  inclined  to 
one  side.  He  murmured  something  unintelligibly,  and  Washington 
lifted  his  face  to  catch  it  more  nearly ;  but  there  was  no  understanding 
the  drivelling  words  of  the  old  man.  The  muscles  of  his  cheek  had 
given  way ;  his  jaw  drooped ;  the  eye  stared  with  a  ghastly  expression ; 
and  he  had  no  power  to  change  the  fixed  lids. 

Yet  he  tried  to  talk,  but  it  was  in  vain;  the  brain  even  seemed 
touched  ;  and  he  knew  not  that  his  words  were  indistinct. 

Mrs.  Fudge,  the  stately  lady,  who  had  just  returned  from  her  morn- 
ing drive,  came  into  the  room  with  a  great  rustle  of  brocade,  and  found 
the  old  man,  her  husband,  a  hopeless  paralytic,  and  Washington  stupe- 
fied beside  him. 

Sombre  hints  of  some  cruel  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  Fudge 
family,  ran  round  the  town.  The  creditors  pressed  their  claims ;  the 
long-cherished  stocks  were  forced  upon  the  market ;  and  in  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  events  I  have  detailed,  my  uncle  Solomon  was  declared 
bankrupt. 

Through  regard  to  the  infirm  state  of  Mr.  Fudge's  health,  some 
measure  of  indulgence  was  shown  ;  and  the  shame  and  dishonor  of  the 
son  escaped  for  the  time  publicity.  A  morning-paper,  indeed,  in  the 
hope  of  levying  a  small  tribute  from  the  wreck,  intimated  that  *  a  recent 
case  of  fraud,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  was  of  high  connection,  was 
attracting  remark  in  the  circles  of  Wall-street;  but  we  forbear  at 
present  the  mention  of  names.' 

Mr.  Fudge,  however,  was  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  appeals 
to  his  honor  or  his  pride.  His  nurse  and  his  gruel  were  more  to  him 
now  than  the  sneers  of  any  morning-papers.  Thus  the  Count  failed  in 
his  last  efibrt  to  win  tribute  finom  his  broken-down  father-in-law. 

Wilhelmina  came  home  to  mingle  her  tears  and  ejaculations  with 
those  of  the  old  lady ;  but  there  was  very  little  of  self-reliance  in  dither 
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to  cheer  the  house,  or  to  give  comfort  to  the  desolate  old  man ;  least 
of  all,  when  they  learned,  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  creditors,  that  all 
tokens  of  wealth  would  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  the  staff  on  which 
they  had  leaned  so  long  was  broken  hopelessly. 

Dr.  MuDDLETON  scuds  them  a  copy,  prettily  bound  in  green  and  gilt, 
of  his  *  Sermons  in  Affliction/  But  he  never  reached  their  hearts  with 
his  tongue  ;  he  can  hardly  hope  to  do  it  with  his  pen.  The  pew  is  sold, 
with  the  pink  reflections  from  the  chancel-window,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.  The  house  upon  the  Avenue  is  shortly  to  pass  into 
other  hands. 

The  PiNKERTONS  do  not  make  consolatory  visits ;  but  draw  the  proud 
moral  that  people  should  not  live  beyond  their  means. 

Only  little  Kitty,  from  far-away  Newtown,  living  in  the  Bodgers 
house,  offers  them  a  home  with  her,  if  they  choose  ;  and  Mrs.  Fleming 
is  a  sister  once  more  to  Phgebe.  Jemima  sends  a  pot  of  sweetmeats 
for  uncle  Solomon  ;  and  Brtoget,  more  than  ever  —  with  this  view 
before  her  of  the  vanity  of  carriages  and  of  Avenue  houses  —  is  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  attentions  of  the  opposite  retired  grocer ;  and  to 
content  herself  with  a  humble  and  may  be  useful  life. 


*were    there     no    songs.' 


BT  JOnX  K.   UOLMEA. 


TVebe  there  no  songs  but  those  I  road 

To  soothe  this  heart  of  mine, 
How  ofl  would  sorrow  on  it  feed, 

Its  silent  hopes  decline  I 
But  ah  I  there  is  a  harp  within 

That  Fancy's  wish  obeys ; 
And  oflen  when  my  days  begui 

It  lifts  its  note  of  praise. 

If  there  is  one  more  sacred  mood 

Than  other  men  can  feel, 
One  wish  by  them  not  understood, 

One  love  they  can't  reveal ; 
If  there  is  aught  that  can  atone 

For  friendships  left  behind, 
It  is  to  hear,  when  left  alone, 

The  Music  of  the  Mind. 

There  is  no  harp  the  fairest  liand 

lias  moved  with  rapture's  art, 
Tliat  can  unite  the  soft  and  grand 

Like  this  within  my  heart  I 
I  know  not  how  its  frame  is  made, 

Wliat  keeps  its  strings  in  tone, 
"Wliat  hand  has  ever  on  it  played 

Like  Nature's  hand  alone. 
Pittsburgh,  {Pa^)  18M. 
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SUN         AND         RAIN 


JIT  H.  COPPES,  T7.  8.  ABMT. 


The  burning  heat,  the  melting  heat, 

Pervades  the  air  with  the  spirit  of  glare ; 
Intrudes  in  the  haunts  of  the  river  elves» 
Into  the  earth  like  a  miner  delves, 

Till  a  parching  thirst  is  everywhere. 
No  sound  on  the  land,  no  wave  on  the  sea, 

But  stifling  silence,  and  restless  glow : 
Stupidly  seething  the  white  clouds  flee, 

Madly  the  hot  earth  rolleth  below  I 

Ah  I  now  a  soft-moaning  voice  is  heard, 

The  voice  of  the  south- wind  beginning  to  blow ; 
Yet  the  lofty  trees  are  lulled,  not  stirred, 

For  the  words  he  utters  are  soft  and  low : 
The  scarce-formed  waves  just  begin  to  dance. 

Sadly  and  slowly  —  now  scarcely  at  all ; 
Till  one  by  one  wind-legions  advance, 

And  to  rout  and  to  rescue  their  brethren  alL 

Ho !  ho  I  the  window  flies  to  with  a  crash. 

And  whirlwinds  of  dust  spin  up  in  mid-«r ; 
The  waves  that  were  dancing  begin  to  dash, 

And  the  trees  are  groaning  in  tumult  of  fear. 
The  small  white  clouds  grow  as  dark  as  the  night, 

And  bear  in  their  bosom  an  armory  dread ; 
And  the  sun  shrinks  away  from  the  gathering  fight : 

They  must  wage  their  battle  without  his  aid. 

Then  my  little  daughter,  with  claps  of  hands. 

Who  has  flown  to  the  threshold  again  and  again, 
Now  at  length  in  her  joy,  very  still  she  stands. 

And  calls  me  to  see  the  big  drops  of  rain : 
Then  we  join  our  hands  and  away  we  run, 

With  naked  heads  on  the  shelterless  plain, 
And  we  bless  the  GrOD  of  the  burning  sun. 

That  He,  too,  is  the  God  of  the  cooling  rain ! 
Lot  it  come  Ml  fast,  this  glorious  boon ; 

Let  it  soak  our  clothes  till  they  drip  again ; 
Let  it  come  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet-tone. 

Like  the  sound  that  tells  of  the  shock  of  men. 

See  Nature  is  clapping  her  thousand  hands, 

And  leaping  in  glee  when  the  lanoes  are  thrown ; 
The  Elements  war  with  their  cloudy  bands, 

And  she  drinks  the  blood  of  the  slain  alone  I 
Aye,  the  thirsty  Earth  drinks  deeper  still ; 

Craving  and  drinking,  and  craving  ever, 
The  dust  flies  out  as  the  leaflets  fill. 

And  the  tree-foot  stands  in  a  mimic  river. 
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Oh  I  then  in  the  sympathy  manhood  hath 

With  Naturehood  in  her  thankfiil  mood. 
With  gladdened  tree  and  rejoicing  plain  — 

I  laugh  at  the  storm  in  its  gloom  and  wrath : 
And  I  love  the  rain  I    I  love  the  rain  I 

I  love  the  rain,  when  the  storm  is  past^ 
When  the  few  bright  drops  in  tree-chalices  canght 

In  wajrward  sprinklings  downward  are  cast, 
On  the  shining  earth  like  an  after-thought 

A^d  when  it  is  finished ;  when  wind  and  storm 

Have  rumbled  away  to  the  fabulous  caves^ 
And  the  sun  rolls  out  with  a  mirror-like  form, 

Giving  life  to  the  verdure  aud  light  to  the  waves ; 
And  to  aromas  of  freshness  gives  birth, 

Which  cluster  around  all  living  things ; 
When  all  the  ephemeral  beauties  of  earth 

Fly  out  in  the  glory  of  butterfly-wings, 
Oh !  then  my  heart  joins  the  joyous  strain, 
And  I  lovo  the  rain  I    I  love  the  rain  I 


A      DAY     IN      CANTON. 

Sadlt  and  sleeplesaly  had  the  weary  night  passed  at  Acow*8  miserable 
hotel ;  or,  as  the  Chinese  themselves  very  appropriately  term  it,  *  a  cow- 
house/ The  fierce  hum  of  myriads  of  exasperated  mosquitoes  outside 
of  the  bar,  and  the  noise  of  the  Celestial  watchman,  as  he  remorselessly 
banged  two  large  pieces  of  bamboo  together,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  proving  his  watchfulness  and  warning  all  evil-doers 
to  avoid  his  puissant  presence,  had  sadly  interrupted  the  visits  of '  Death's 
half-brother.'  The  heat,  too,  was  intense,  and  morning  witnessed  the 
rising  of  as  unrefreshed  a  party  as  often  collects  at  the  matin  *  chow- 
chow  *  in  Canton. 

The  question  naturally  arising  at  table  was  as  to  how  we  should  dis- 
pose of  ourselves  during  the  day.  We  had  already  seen  the  foreign 
'  factories ';  the  old  Hongs ;  the  dirty,  narrow,  and  crowded  streets ;  the 
famed  city  wall,  that  Ultima  Thule  of  foreigners ;  and  all  and  several 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  Wc  had  purchased  silks  at  Washings, 
shawls  at  Wohangs,  China  ware  at  Keucheongs,  and  chess-men  at 
Chougshings.  We  had  gratified  our  curiosity  by  staring  at  the  junks, 
mandarin-boats,  canal-boats,  sampans,  Hong-boats,  fast-boats,  and  flower- 
boats  ;  and  had  duly  wondered  at  the  *  immensity  of  the  river  popula- 
tion.* In  short,  we  had  seen  the  *  lions,'  and  with  -our  own  eyes  had 
verified  those  descriptions  which  are  multiplied  usque  ad  nauseam  by 
almost  every  traveller  who  plants  his  foot  in  the  Celestial  empire. 

Fortunately,  during  the  conversation,  some  one  chanced  to  mention 
the  frequency  of  the  executions  at  this  period  in  Canton.  It  seems  that 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  insurgent  Ty-Ting  in  the  north  has  alarmed 
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the  authorities  in  the  south  of  China.  The  hlood  of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  imperialists  destroyed  hy  him  at  Nankin,  has  not  called  unheard 
for  vengeance.  The  flight  of  the  emperor  from  Pekin  renders  his  adher- 
ents at  Canton  none  the  less  zealous  in  his  cause,  and  accordingly  the 
authorities  have  their  powers  of  perception  so  sharpened,  that  many 
poor  wretches  are  detected  as  rebels  wno  never  had  the  slightest  sufi- 
picion  of  that  important  fact  themselves,  and  are  weekly  decapitated  by 
scores  in  Canton.  It  should  certainly  be  a  feurce  of  great  consolation 
to  them  that  the  operation  is  performed  by  the  august  mandarins  in  person. 
One  gentleman  told  us  that  he  had  seen  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  placed 
in  a  row,  so  that  each  one  could  distinctly  witness  his  predecessor's  fate, 
and  all  shortened  by  a  head  at  one  sitting.  At  the  same  time  three  cru- 
cifixions occurred.  Crucifixion  is  the  punishment  for  pirates  and  other 
murderers,  taken  in  flagrante  ddictu  —  the  more  mercifiil  beheading 
being  reserved  for  those  whose  crime  it  is  to  be  suspected.  It  is  per- 
formed in  this  wise  :  the  subject  is  bound  hand  and  foot  upon  a  short 
cross  ;  then  the  executioner  scores  him  across  the  face  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  several  places,  castrates  him,  disembowels  him,  and  terminates 
the  operation  and  his  life  at  the  same  time  by  cutting  out  his  heart. 
It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  bear  all  these  punishments  with  remarkable 
fortitude,  or,  more  properly,  apathy.  One  viewing  the  mismanagemenf 
of  the  imperial  government  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  general 
feeling  there  is  in  favor  of  Ty-Ting  throughout  the  empire,  even  by 
those  who  are  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly  his  friends.  He  has 
thus  far  proceeded  very  wisely  in  his  campaigns,  destroying  all  idols 
and  forbidding  smoking,  women,  or  other  ii^ammable  materials  in  his 
camp.  The  women  are  left  behind  to  garrison  the  captured  towns,  and 
are  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  sex.  He  has  also  pursued  a 
policy  toward  the  foreign  residents  in  north-eastern  China  much  more 
conciliatory  than  was  that  of  the  imperial  Touti  Loo. 

The  information  concerning  executions  proved  so  interesting  that  four 
of  us  determined  to  visit  the  place  where  human  blood  flowed  so  freely. 
Accordingly  we  started  off]  entirely  unarmed,  which  we  afterward  had 
reason  to  consider  very  imprudent ;  for,  not  only  is  the  place  located 
amidst  the  outcasts  and  vilest  of  the  vile  Canton  population  ;  but  these 
rascals,  ready  at  any  time  to  murder  a  foreigner,  are  now  rendered 
doubly  exasperated  by  the  news  of  the  dressing  the  imperialist  scoundrels 
received  at  Shanghai,  for  their  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  foreign 
residents  there.  We  took  a  Hong  boat  —  one  of  the  ordinary  passenger 
boats  on  the  river  —  which  are  aU  very  comfortably  fitted  up  With 
lounges,  Venitian  blinds,  etc.,  and  proceeded  down  stream  for  about  a 
mile.  Smoothly  and  gaily  we  glided  along  through  the  myriad  boats 
tliat  crowded  the  bosom  of  the  living  river.  Many  a  pretty  face 
peered  through  the  jalousies  of  the  gorgeous  *  flower-boats,*  those  splen- 
did dwellings  *  whose  mystery  of  iniquity '  no  white  man  may  pene- 
trate, to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  *  Tauquis  *  as  they  floated  by.  And 
many  were  the  handsome  Chinese  bungalows  we  saw,  snugly  embow- 
ered in  leaves,  and  precisely  resembling  those  curious  figures  on  antique 
china  that  so  exercised  our  school-boy  imaginations  concerning  the  land 
of  the  Orient.     But  *  flower-boats*  and  cottages  passed  away;  and 
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crowding  through  a  dense  mass  of  dirty  fishing-boats,  we  landed  at  last, 
in  a  most  desolate  and  filthy  part  of  this  desolate  and  filthy  city,  and 
immediately  endeavored  to  secure  a  guide  to  the  Aceldama,  trying  to 
make  our  desires  known  by  sundry  pantomimic  representations  of  de- 
capitation, which  must  have  been  highly  edif^ring  to  the  spectators. 
Every  one  of  the  ragged  and  pig-tailed  MongoUan  rascals  was  at  first 
exceeiiingly  shy,  but  Qie  suggestion  of  a  *  quarter  *  in  futuro,  as  *  Kimi* 
shaw '  (equivalent  to  the  Arab  ^  Backsheesh,')  excited  a  magic  influence 
at  length  over  one  of  our  boatmen,  who,  with  great  fear  and  trembling, 
volunteered  as  our  escort.  He  took  us  winding  through  many  narrow 
and  filthy  streets,  and  even  made  some  efibrts  to  deceive  us  as  to  the 
locality  ;  but  we  detected  him,  and  the  threat  of  retaining  the  '  Kum- 
shaw  *  acted  potently  to  preserve  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  Still 
he  wavered  somewhat,  and  repeatedly  asked  us  if  we  *  were  not  afraid.' 
Of  course  we  answered  very  brusquely  in  the  negative,  though  we  be- 
gan to  be  puzzled  by  the  fuss  and  mystery  of  his  conduct.  At  length 
our  impatience  began  to  merge  into  ill-humor,  when,  suddenly  turning 
to  the  left,  our  guide  drove  through  a  narrow  alley,  and  following  him, 
we  found  ourselves  in  an  inclosure  of  some  thirty  feet  by  eighty,  sur- 
rounded by  dead  walls,  and  having  no  pavement  but  the  muddy  and 
uneven  soil.  Against  one  wall  leaned  three  crosses,  each  of  perhaps 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  six  in  stretch  of  arms.  Some  blood-gouts 
marked  the  ground,  and  in  a  rude  and  dirty  pen  beside  the  crosses  lay 
a  pile  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifly,  probably  many  more,  human 
heads,  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  Hair  and  pig-tails  enough 
for  three  or  four  hundred  more,  which  had  rotted  away  firom  other 
skulls  long  removed,  were  lying  matted  in  one  festering  and  disgusting 
mass.  The  bodies  are  always  removed  for  burial.  There  was  no 
block  —  the  custom  being  to  ^ear  ofi"  the  head  as  the  victim  leans  for- 
ward in  the  attitude  of  leap-frog,  by  a  downright  blow.  Oftentimes 
these  blows  need  to  be  repeated,  as  was  shown  by  the  mangled  state  of 
some  of  the  necks.  In  oUier  instances  they  were  cut  clean  through  the 
intervertebral  substance ;  and  in  one  or  two,  the  sword  had  shorn 
through  the  body  of  a  vertebra  itself  And  this  was  all.  In  this 
place,  where  hundreds  were  monthly  sacrificed,  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  six  hundred  to  witness  the  spectacle  at  one  time. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  making  these  observations,  a  crowd  of  the 
canaille,  the  *  unsoaped '  of  Canton,  had  begun  to  collect ;  and  before 
we  were  ready  to  depart,  they  blocked  up  our  only  mode  of  exit,  and 
commenced  making  observations  at  the  '  Fauquis,'  in  a  Billingsgate 
Chinese,  doubtless  of  a  highly  disrespectful  character.  We  suggested 
to  them  by  signs  the  probability  of  their  soon  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
trunkless  heads  beside  us,  if  they  persisted  in  their  misdeeds,  but  our 
pantomime  was  received  with  a  perfect  yell  of  fury.  Affairs  looked 
precarious,  but  there  was  no  retreat ;  therefore  we  advanced.  Happily 
they  opened  at  our  approach,  though  they  closed  immediately  on  our 
rear,  treading  on  our  heels,  jostling  and  cursing  us,  but  ofiering  no  other 
violence.  To  have  resented  these  indignities  would  have  been  death ; 
so  we  pocketed  them  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  boat,  well 
pleased  to  be  once  more  safe  on  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Choukiang. 
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As  we  rowed  up-stream>  the  proposition  was  made  to  visit  several 
other  places  of  interest  on  the  river,  and  was  immediately  adopted. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  great  Buddhist  Temple  at  Houam,  opposite 
the  foreign  factories  of  Canton.  We  landed  on  a  hroad  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  at  once  entered  the  sacred  grove  —  a  large  inclosure,  with  a 
firm,  hard  soil.  It  is  shaded  hy  sundry  magnificent,  hroad-spreading 
trees,  and  frequented  by  numerous  dirty,  loimging  priests,  whose  persons 
would  furnish  a  broad  field  for  the  labors  of  an  entomologist.  These 
wear  no  pig-tails,  and  have  vowed  themselves  to  celibacy,  though  the 
use  of  that  is  more  than  questionable,  for  no  woman  would  look  at  the 
miserable  wretches  any  how.  A  bursted  cannon  also  lay  upon  the 
ground  inside  of  the  inclosure  —  an  expressive  relic  of  the  *  Fauqui ' 
opium-war.  This  temple  is  called  the  greatest  Buddhist  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  world,  and  it  may  well  be  so,  though  that  at  Singapore  ie 
generally  considered  more  beautiful.  The  first  entrance  alone  is  a 
temple  in  itself,  profusely  decorated  on  the  gaudy  roof  with  carved 
figures  of  unheard-of  dragons,  etc.,  and  within  guarded  on  either  hand 
by  three  immense  josses  sitting ^  at  least  sixteen  feet  high.  They  are 
handsomely  carved  and  gilded ;  have  faces  of  portentous  ferocity ;  are 
garnished  with  eyes  and  noses  in  their  bellies  ;  and  all  appear  in  atti- 
tudes well  calcinated  to  exhibit  their  muscular  proportions,  such  as 
strangling  serpents,  hurling  thunderbolts,  etc.  The  next  entrance  was 
of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  equally  furnished  with  giant  josses, 
some  of  whom  were  females.  Then  we  arrived  at  a  joss-house,  closed 
from  all  vulgar  eyes ;  but  even  here  the  invaluable  *  Kumshaw  *  ob- 
tained us  entrance.  This  contained  six  of  the  gigantic  josses  on  either 
hand,  and  two  still  larger  directly  in  front,  having  a  sort  of  altar  with 
handsome  lamps,  etc.,  on  it,  placed  before  them.  All  were  profusely 
gilded,  and  all  had  joss-sticks  in  bundles,  or  long  spirals,  ever  burning 
before  them.  Yet  another  large  and  profusely  ornamented  temple,  with 
one  joss  larger  than  any  yet  seen,  in  the  very  centre  of  it.  That 
'  quarter '  and  the  hopes  of  a  present  of  cigars,  procured  us  every  atten* 
tion  from  the  shaven  brethren.  They  led  us  into  numerous  retired 
nooks  and  quiet  little  shrines  for  difierent  deities,  in  which  were  col- 
lected numerous  josses  of  various  magnitudes,  and  doubtless  widely 
difierent  estimation,  inasmuch  as  we  observed  a  great  difierence  in  the 
profuseness  with  which  the  increase  of  joss-sticks  was  ofi!ered  up  to 
them.  We  saw  the  priests'  *  chow-chow  house,*  where  rude  tables  were 
spread,  sufiicient  to  accomimodate  several  hundred  persons.  We  stood 
on  the  margin,  and  stared  down  into  the  concavity  of  the  immense  iron 
pot,  six  feet  in  diameter,  wherein  is  boiled  the  rice  for  these  two 
hundred  lazy  Buddhists,  who  subsist  partly  on  the  remains  of  an  endow- 
ment, made  *  lang  syne,'  by  some  old  king  to  the  *  institution,'  and 
partly  on  what  they  can  squeeze  firom  the  superstition  of  the  lower 
orders ;  for  the  better  classes  eschew  the  mummeries  of  Buddha,  and 
profess  no  morality  save  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  These  priests 
drive  quite  a  little  trade  in  expelling  the  '  devil '  from  the  persons  of  the 
sick,  praying  for  large  fortunes  for  the  miserably  poor,  and  other  equally 
usefiil  services.  Among  other  things,  we  saw  the  *  sacred  hogs,'  which 
are  fed  and  pampered  until  they  are  too  fat  to  walk,  and  finally  die  a 
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natiiral  death  from  repletion.  But  we  missed  seeing  the  oven  in  which 
the  mortal  remains  of  our  sacerdotal  friends  are  duly  burned  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ashes.  However,  we  regretted  it  the  less,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  very  much  like  any  other  oven. 

The  next  of  the  '  lions '  was  Houqua*s  house.  This  was  built  by  the 
old  Hong  merchant  of  that  name  —  the  grandest  and  richest  of  those 
grand  old  thirteen  immortals  who,  prior  to  the  English  war,  held,  by 
imperial  edict,  the  monopoly  of  the  entire  foreign  tea-trade  of  China. 
He  was  worth  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  having  been  duly  squeezed 
by  his  imperial  Majesty,  and  having  been  allowed  the  honor  of  contri- 
buting from  his  private  funds  several  war-junks  to  the  royal  navy,  was 
graciously  permitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  further  immense  sum,  the 
distinguished  privilege  of  wearing  the  dr^ss  of  a  mandarin  of  the  blue 
button  with  a  peacock's  feather.  He  died  one  day.  But  the  privilege 
of  the  dress,  same  of  the  money,  and  the  paternal  mansion  descended  to 
young  Houqua.  The  residence  stands  directly  on  the  river,  with  nothing 
about  it,  save  its  size,  to  attract  attention.  Like  many  other  Chinese 
houses,  its  front  is  a  dead  wall,  only  broken  by  the  gate  of  entrance. 
When  we  called,  the  master  of  the  house  was  absent,  but  the  servants, 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  exhibited  the  establishmont  to  us,  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  It  was  really  a  magnificent  dwelling  «- 
large,  roomy,  and  replete  with  exquisite  carving  and  gilding.  The 
furniture  was  extremely  expensive.  Entire  partitions  were  formed  of 
beautifully- wrought  glass  ;  others  of  exquisite  open  wood-work.  There 
were  four  open  courts,  wherein  flowers  bloomed,  birds  sang,  and  the  re- 
freshing, balmy  air  freely  circulated.  The  tables,  couches,  and  chairs 
were  Earned  of  rose-wood,  inclosing  polished  slabs  of  very  valuable 
stone.  Delicate  mosaic  work  abounded.  The  arrangements  for  the 
most  voluptuous  enjoyment  of  opium-smoking  abounded  in  every  room. 
Young  Houqua's  own  portrait  graced  one  apartment.  All  bespoke  the 
owner  to  be  a  man  of  great  taste  and  immense  wealth,  and  we  lefl  with 
a  feeling  of  half-envy  toward  the  '  almond-eyed '  for  his  possessions. 

On  our  return  down  the  river,  we  enjoyed  perhaps  the  most  interest* 
ing  sight  of  all,  and  one  not  witnessed,  in  fact,  by  every  foreigner  who 
writes  learnedly  about  the  *  river  population '  of  Canton.  We  were 
pulled  through  the  canals  intersecting  a  large  part  of  the  floating  city. 
Squares  upon  squares  of  boats  were  threaded  by  means  of  these  narrow 
channels,  and  then  other  squares  on  squares  of  miserable  houses,  built 
on  piles,  and  supporting  teeming  myria!ds  of  these  most  original  people. 
It  was  doubtless  exceedingly  i  like  Venice,'  except  the  gondolas,  palaces, 
houses,  moonlight,  and  people,  Now  and  then,  in  these  narrow  pas- 
sages, a  pretty  mouth  would  wafl  a  sofl  *  chiu-chiu '  to  our  delighted 
ears  ;  but  oftener  far,  the  derisive  laughter  of  ragged  long-tails,  and  the 
shrill  *  Hi-ya,  hi-ya,  Fauqui,*  even  of  the  children,  gave  us  notice  that  it 
was  time  to  leave,  glad  that  we  could  do  so  without  a  literal  *  brick  in 
our  hats.'  The  dexterity  with  which  the  Chinese  manage  boats  in  these 
crowded  passages  is  astonishing.  On  our  return,  we  yielded  up  the  boat 
to  its  proprietor,  the  celebrated '  Old  Head,'  whose  age  is  supposed  to  be 
almost  coeval  with  that  of  Canton  itself. 

A  lounge  in  the  Hong  Gardens  completed  the  evening.     There  we 
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saw  waUdng  the  meek  Chinese,  the  '  nobby '  Englishman,  the  busy 

Yankee,  the  noble-looking  Moslem,  and  handsome  Obriental  Jew,  in  his 

flowing  costume.    There,  too,  passed  ns  the  Worshippers  of  Fire  —  the 

famous  Ghebirs  —  alas !  how  little  resembling  the  brilliant  creations 

of  Moore !    And  long  did  we  sit  and  slap  mosquitoes  as  we  talked  of 

Buddhist  rites,  infanticide,  and  divers  other  topics  connected  with  the 

Orient. 

'  *T  IS  the  land  of  the  East ;  *t  is  the  Umd  d  the  sun ; 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  hare  done  ? ' 

of  which  deeds  perhaps  more  anon.  s.  h.  a. 


K      I     T      T     T  LB 


When  the  quaint-gabled  house,  like  a  bird  on  its  nest^ 

So  looks  'mid  the  trees,  that  you  deem 
It  has  gathered  its  loyed  to  its  warm,  brooding  breast, 

And  sunk  in  the  twilight  to  dream, 
Then,  with  the  step  of  a  fawn,  and  a  flush 

On  her  cheek  like  the  first  summer-rose^ 
Trips  she  down  the  broad  walk,  and  witii  deepening  blush, 

Stops,  the  light  garden-gate  to  undose. 


Past  the  blossoming  orchards  of  apple  and  peach, 

Past  the  rode  where  the  brook  in  its  flow 
Through  the  white,  shining  pebbles,  comes  dimpling  to  readi 

And  kiss  its  broad  forehead  of  snow; 
Down  the  lane  at  whose  foot  the  wild-dieriy  tree  standS| 

Where  the  stile  is  a  dambering  vine, 
And  the  pathway  beyond,  through  the  soft  meadow-lands^ 

Seems  a  band  of  embroideiy  &e ; 

XXL 

Down  wheie  she  can  trace,  with  her  smile-lighted  look, . 

The  path  that  seems  beck'nizig^  to  &de 
T^'tisloettohergaseby  atumof  thebrook,  •' 

Where  the  willows  are  spreading  their  shade. 
Ah  I  we  do  not  belieye,  Ejttt  Lee,  that  the  call 

Of  the  balmy  south  wind  is  the  spell 
That  has  lured  thee  to  walk  m  the  dhn,  dewy  &11 

Of  the  twilight  in  VaQey  and  delL 

IT. 

For  we  see,  as  do  you,  with  a  start  and  a  smil^ 

In  the  shadowy  path  Ming  free, 
The  firm,  manly  steps  that  are  nearing  the  stils^ 

And  we  wist  where  they  '11  pause^  Krnr  Lei  ; 
And  we  know  by.  the  womanly  tenderness  true 

That  speaks  in  the  heart's  quickened  beat, ' 
And  the  eye-lids  half  veiling  the  «fi  orbs  of  blue^ 

KiTTT  Lee  comes  a  loyo*  to  mset  s,e.K.j>. 
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THE         SISTER        OF        CHARITY. 

See  yon  figure  drapod  in  black, 

The  hood  above  her  face ; 
"With  down-cast  eyes  she  swiftly  goes 

Through  every  crowded  place. 

The  busy  merchant  steps  aside ; 

The  children  cease  to  play ; 
And  kindly  eyes  her  steps  pursue 

Upon  her  silent  way. 

She  enters  by  a  portal  dim, 

Ascends  a  dreary  stair, 
And  crosses,  with  a  gentle  step, 

The  dormitory  bare. 

A  range  of  narrow  pallet-beds 

Is  close  against  the  wall, 
And  forms  of  weak  and  wasted  men 

Are  lying  on  them  alL 

The  moan  is  hushed  on  every  lip 

When  she  is  lingering  near. 
And  to  the  feeble  voice  is  bent 

Her  unreluctant  ear. 

She  soothes  the  strong  man  in  his  pain, 

And  rests  his  weary  head, 
And  to  the  fevered,  tossing  limbs 

Adjusts  the  narrow  bed. 

She  watches  all  the  weary  night 

Beside  a  lantern  dim, 
Ilalf-murmuring  to  herself  the  while 

The  fragment  of  a  hymn. 

The  gladsome  notes  of  morning-birds 

Tlie  freshness  of  the  air, 
Tempt  not  her  weary  eye-lids  from 

Their  sad  and  watchAil  care. 

She  knows  not  who  the  sick  may  be, 

But  yet  their  pillow  tends ; 
As  seldom  are  the  dying  watched 

Who  die  among  their  friends. 

Although  a  fatal  pestilence 

Infect  the  heavy  air, 
Yet  near  the  lips  ot  fevered  men 

She  breathes  tlio  parting  prayer. 

She  does  not  shrink.    Her  simple  &ith, 

More  strong  than  human  love, 
Sees,  through  the  open  gates  of  death, 

Her  happiness  above.  Sigma. 
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LETTERS     FROM     POPLAR-HILL. 


LSTTBB   TQB    LAST. 


Poplar 'EXU^  Jdnuatf^  18  ~ 

Dbak  Emilt  :  I  have  just  left  my  father  composed  in  death !  I  haye 
been  up  since  two  o'clock,  and  am  almost  exhausted.  Father  had  not 
been  well  for  days,  although  not  confined  to  his  room.  Last  night  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  never  spoke  after.  Mother  was  over* 
whelmed  with  grief  and  could  render  no  assistance  ;  so  1  sat  for  hours 
supporting  father's  head  that  he  might  breathe  more  easily.  His  eyes, 
wild  with  agony,  were  constantly  fastened  on  my  face,  and  followed 
me  whenever  I  moved.  It  required  all  my  fortitude  to  maintain  my 
calmness.  At  the  last  he  sufiered  much.  The  fimeral  will  take  phuM 
on  Thursday,  and  I  write  so  that  I  may  send  this  if  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity.    0  Emily,  that  you  might  be  with'  me  now  ! 

Thursday  afternoon.  —  It  is  all  over  now !  The  last  sleigh-load 
has  passed  down  the  avenue,  the  last  kind  neighbor  departed.  Mother, 
aunt  Eliza,  and  Elfie  are  alone  down  stairs ;  Maggie  has  wept  heriself 
into  a  deep  slumber,  and  the  darkness  of  the  closing  day  is  stealing 
around  me  as  I  write.  My  poor,  dead  father !  Oh  I  to  think  he  will 
never  more  be  seen  in  his  accustomed  place,  never  more  delight  in  hitf 
beautiful  earthly  home ! 

The  link  that  bound  me  to  my  step-mother  is  severed ;  she  is  nothing 
to  me  more.  Ah!  how  soon  she  convinced  me  of  thist  On  the 
solemn  stillness  of  that  death-bed  she  cBd  not  intrude  her  boisterous 
grief :  she  spoke  no  word  of  com&rt  to  the  agonized  spirit :  she  sazed 
not  with  loving  sympathy  into  the  eyes  that  had  so  long  behela  her 
with  protecting  foigiveness.  She  could  not  bear  to  witness  the  death- 
struggle  of  one  she  had  so  cruelly  wronged.  When  it  was  past,  and 
she  gazed  upon  the  featuies  composed  in  death,  a  bitter  smile,  that  told 
her  heart's  resolve,  lingered  on  her  lips.  During  the  days  that  elapsed 
before  the  funeral  I  saw  her  but  seldom.  They  told  me  she  was  over- 
come with  grief;  my  heart  was  touched,  and  I  longed  to  console  her. 
Elfie,  poor  child !  demanded  much  of  my  attention.  Her  nervous  tem- 
perament, wrought  upon  by  her  mother's  injudicious  words,  suflered' 
severely.  She  wept  unceaongly  for  hours,  and  when  I  won  her  to 
calmness  she  was  prostrated  with  lassitude.  Though  so  indifierent  to 
me  before,  she  clung  to  me  now,  and  in  leading  her  to  the  Fountain  of 
all  consolation  I  was  myself  consoled.  Margaret  bore  the  loss,  mother 
said,  with  stoical  composure ;  but  to  me,  her  quietness  revealed  a  more 
enduring  grief.  She  was  often  found  in  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
from  the  pale  face  on  which  she  gazed  her  own  borrowed  an  unei^thly 
hue.  The  light  in  her  clear,  thoughtful  eyes  tells  me  she  has  lookea 
from  time  into  eternity,  and  has  beheld  unntterablie  things.  I  feel  that 
God  is  making  himself  manifest  to  her  young  heart 

One  day,  while  giving  directions  about  the  mourning,  I  was  obliged 
to  consult  mother,  and  went  in  search  of  her.     I  found  her  at  kngtn  ill 
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the  closet  where  the  linen  is  kept,  apparently  sortin^f  and  arranging  it. 
I  did  not  immediately  notice  her  embarrassment,  but  as  I  spoke  mj 
eyes  lingered  on  a  name  legibly  written  on  sheets  and  pillow-cases  at 
my  feet.  I  stooped  and  read  *  Henrietta  Whitman,'  my  mother's  name. 
The  blood  mounted  to  my  temples,  and  the  face  before  me  borrowed  its 
hue  from  mine. 

'  These  are  my  mother's,'  I  said,  *  and  therefore  mine  ;  what  are  you 
doing  with  them  ? ' 

*  They  belong  to  Poplar-Hill,'  she  returned,  loflily,  *  and  Poplar-Hill 
belongs  to  me.' 

'  But  this  is  my  mother's  linen,'  I  persisted ;  *  these  never  could 
belong  to  you  ;  she  brought  them  to  the  house.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  that  fact.  Bertha,  but  they  are  nevertheless  mine 
now  ;  your  father  left  me  every  thing.' 

She  did  not  heed  the  flashing  of  my  eye,  but  went  on  counting  and 
laying  the  linen  in  its  old  places. 

He  gave  her  every  thing  I  Alas !  I  soon  understood  it  too  well. 
Could  I  insist  upon  my  rights  when  my  father  lay  motionless  below  ? 
Could  1  rouse  the  demons  of  envious  passion  in  the  home  where  he  had 
so  long  dwelt?  Ah!  no.  I  could  more  willingly  relinquish  every 
earthly  possession  than  that  thy  memory  be  profaned,  0  my  father ! 

She  was  very  busy  those  few  dajrs.  I  saw  and  felt  that  her  every 
movement  barred  me  more  efiectually  from  my  home,  yet  I  had  no 
power  to  resist. 

Old  Mrs.  Ford,  who  had  been  here  all  the  time,  told  every  one  that 
it  was  heart-breaking  to  witness  Mrs.  Ellicott's  grief.  She  said  to 
Judge  Howard  in  my  presence  :  *  It  seems  as  though  Mrs.  "EWicoii  never 
would  be  resigned.  She  is  reduced  to  a  shadow.  I  never  saw  so 
intense  a  sorrow.' 

I  involuntarily  lifted  my  eyes  to  his  face  ;  he  read  their  quick  intel- 
ligence and  changed  coimtenance.  I  never  wished  more  earnestly  to 
read  a  human  heart  than  his  at  that  moment.  As  soon  as  mother  saw 
him  she  burst  into  tears.  My  eye  was  on  him ;  he  felt  its  magnetism, 
and  withdrew  to  a  distant  window  until  she  was  composed.  I  was 
called  away  in  the  midst  of  a  recital  of  her  woes,  and  I  doubt  not  both 
speaker  and  auditor  were  relieved. 

The  days  passed  heavily  to  me.  The  children  were  with  me  almost 
constantly,  but  their  presence  did  not  banish  thought.  Oh !  how  ago- 
nizingly came  the  reflection,  '  You  must  leave  Poplar-Hill  1  *  and  now 
that  mandate  almost  crushes  me. 

Had  Agnes  been  here  I  know  we  would  have  gone  immediately  to 
Kilvale.  Jdy  brother-in-law  told  me,  and  indeed  very  kindly,  that  he 
should  expect  to  take  Margaret  and  me  to  New- York  with  him  ;  but 
this  seems  only  a  temporary  home.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discern  the 
silver  lining  to  this  portentous  cloud.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  say, '  The 
Lord  will  provide,'  but,  weak  and  sinful  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  God  will  condescend  to  care  for  us. 

I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  your  father  yesterday.  I  had  been 
miserable  for  days.  The  faint  hope  in  a  new  hfe  that  I  trusted  was 
mine  seemed  shrouded  in  eternal  darkness.     How  clearly  he  pointed 
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out  to  me  the  Day-Spring  fiom  on  hi^ ;  and  oh !  what  eomfinrt  to  mf 
aching  heart !  In  the  hurial  aerviceB  he  prayed  earnestly  for  us  all  — 
Agnes»  Henry,  Bertha,  Margaret,  now  motherleas  and  fiitherleas ! 

A  short  letter  came  from  Henry  last  week.  He  had  accepted  a 
clerkship  on  board  an  ocean-steamer,  and  would  sail  ere  the  intelligence 
reached  me.  I  may  not  judge,  yet  I  fear  his  sudden  departure  afiected 
father  more  than  he  woidd  acknowledge.  When  he  read  the  letter  he 
handed  it  back  to  me,  saying, '  Poor  bo/!  Tell  him.  Bertha,  to  keep 
his  name  unsullied,  and  it  will  be  more  precious  than  silter  or  gold  ! 

He  was  thinking,  doubtless,  of  the  scant  patrimony  he  had  to  bestow, 
and  fondly  flattered  himself  that  an  aristocratic  name  would  counter* 
balance  ihe  deficiency.  I  fear  that  now  Henry  would,  for  our  sake, 
covet  wealth  above  every  earthly  good. 

'  I  shall  make  a  home  for  you  and  Maggie,'  seems  an  anticipation  too 
distant  to  be  realized. 

My  brother  Walter's  sleigh  is  coming  up  the  avenue.  What  can 
have  happened  ?    I  must  run  down.  .  .  . 

Forgive  that  tear ;  it  was  a  tear  of  thanksgiving  1  My  heart  is  full. 
I  know  not  how  to  write.  The  sleigh  ficm  EUvale  brought  me  a 
note  from  my  brother-in-law.    It  ran  thus  : 

'  Mt  Deah  Bertha  : 

*  You  have  doubtless  thought  me  unconcerned  or  indifierent  to  your 
welfare ;  but  circumstances  have  caused  me  to  conceal  my  feelings.  I 
knew  it  was  hard,  and  yet  your  position  had  duties  that  might  not  be 
disregarded  without  regrets.  Your  infirm  and  enfeebled  father  was  yet 
to  be  made  less  happy  by  your  absence,  and  he  needed  all  that  yon 
could  do  to  shield  and  cherish  his  stricken  spirits. 

*  I  knew  that  in  the  nature  of  things  he  must  soon  pass  away,  and 
you  would  wish,  when  he  was  gone,  to  rest  upon  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  your  duty  to  him  while  he  needed  you.  It  was  a  great 
trial,  a  stem  battle,  to  endure  all  the  annoyances  of  your  situation. 
Now  your  duty  to  him  is  closed,  and  of  course  there  is  an  end  to  your 
present  relations.  Now  you  will  of  necessity  re-cast  your  fortunes  in 
less  obnoxious  companionship. 

*  My  house  and  heart  are  open  to  yon  and  Margaret  as  long  as  yon 
need  a  friend  to  lean  upon  or  a  home  to  shelter  you.  Perhaps  I  have 
done  wrong  in  not  speaking  of  this  before,  and  your  pale,  resigned  face 
reproaches  me  now.  Forgive  me  ;  I  could  not  endure  its  meek  sup- 
plication. I  will  send  the  sleigh  for  yon  early  to-morrow ;  for  I  must 
return  immediately  to  Agnes.     Good-night,  my  poor  child. 

*  Your  brother,  Walter  Ludlow.' 

« 

And  must  I  leave  thee,  dear  home  ?  If  thy  sorrows  were  paramount 
to  thy  joys,  thou  art  none  the  less  beloved.  Six  months  beneath  this 
roof  have  wrought  many  changes  in  my  character.  I  have  lived  yean 
in  those  months.  Their  eflects  might  have  been  fearful  save  fixr  the 
restraining  spirit  of  God. 

I  look  around  me,  and  every  article  of  fumituie  has  its  association 
with  the  past.    Here  my  mother  lived  and  died ;  here  the  sports  of  our 
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infaney  retonnded  ;   here  aunt  Mary  has  eometimes  '  entertained  an 

angel  unawares ; '  here  Harold,  and  Henry,  and  my  poor  father ;  but 

I  cannot  go  on !    If  my  parting  with  ye,  loved  sceneB,  is  not  all  of 
sadness,  it  is  not  all  of  joy. 

N    I    O    H    T  . 

I  am  very  tired,  and  must  only  close  this  sheet.  Maggie  and  I  have 
packed  our  clothes  and  books,  and  given  directions  about  their  removal 
to  Kilvale.  When  I  told  mother  of  our  intention  to  leave  so  soon,  she 
seemed  surprised  but  made  no  remark  whatever.  She  merely  assented 
when  I  told  her  I  desired  to  take  my  mother's  portrait  with  me.  Elfie 
came  up  stairs  while  we  were  pacing,  and  throwing  her  arms  aroond 
my  neck,  told  me  she  was  so  sorry  to  part  with  me.  Her  words  broogfat 
tears  of  real  sorrow  from  me ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  our  distress,  mother 
sharply  called  Elfie  down  stairs,  and,  half-frightened,  she  brushed 
away  her  tears  and  lefl  me. 

And  now,  with  dear  Poplar-Hill,  I  must  also  bid  you,  loved  EmSy, 
farewell !  Yet  not  as  the  first,  to  which  I  expect  not  to  return,  but  with 
an  ecumest  hope  of  seeing  and  hearing  from  you  soon  again.  In  the 
quietness  of  Kilvale,  or  in  the  home  of  Agnes  in  New- York,  I  shall 
write  to  you.  And  if,  perchance,  I  may  soon  rest  my  head  on  your 
bosom,  and  read  in  your  loving  eyes  the  sympathy  that  has  so  oflen 
been  mine,  none  will  be  more  blest  than  Bsxtba  Elucott. 


TO  MT  SOTJL. 


Why  art  thou  vexed,  my  soul, 

With  ceaseless  lust  of  fame? 
Nor  honor,  nor  the  pride 

Of  an  undying  name. 
Nor  wealth,  nor  loud  acclaim, 

Should  be  thy  aim. 

n.- 

Look  OB  the  church-yard,  and 

Among  the  nameless  dead 
Behold  the  monument 

Above  the  great  man^  bead, 
His  epitaph  unread 

And  praise  unsaid 

m. 

Better  the'simple  mound, 

With  grasses  wild  o'ergrown. 
Than  sculptured  bust,  or  urn 

Of  monumental  stone, 
If  to  thy  God  alone 

Tby  w<xih  was  known.  Si«ma. 
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OPENING   OF    THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE 


TEMPLE   07   WAB:   TEMPLE   OF   PEACE 


Hark^  to  the  shout  that  wakes  the  Eastern  world  1 

The  flag  of  battle  is  again  unfurled  1 

From  Albion's  snow-white  cliflfs,  from  Gallia^s  plain, 

See  steel-clad  warriors  pressing  o'er  the  main ; 

From  gallant  navies  floating,  see  advance 

St  Geobqe's  standard  and  the  flag  of  France. 

Foemen  for  ages,  now  as  friends  they  fight, 

Their  mutual  war-cry,  '  Gk)D  defend  the  right  I ' 

Hark  I  how  with  startling  clang  and  horrid  jar, 

All  rusted  o*er  by  peace,  the  iron  bar 

That  closed  the  gates  of  Janus,  falls  to  earth. 

From  its  wide  portals  opened  hasten  forth 

The  turbaned  Moslem,  and  a  host  of  spears 

From  Danube's  bank,  and  giant  cuirassiers. 

Mounted  on  coal-black  ste^  of  Norman  blood, 

Champing  the  bit  impatient    Kow  the  road  : 

Shakes  'neath  the  wheels  of  a  long  rumbling  train 

From  Strasbourg's  arsenal    A  martial  strain 

Comes  floating  on  the  breeze ;  then  hasten  on 

A  host  of  bearded  Cossacks  of  the  Don ; 

'  God  and  our  Church  I '  their  watchword.    Next  ai^;)ear 

The  unarmed  millions,  betwixt  hope  and  fear, 

Straining  their  fetters,  burning  to  bo  free, 

And  to  revenge  long  years  of  tyranny. 

But  all  in  vain  the  eye  essays  to  scan 

The  countless  throng,  though  foremost  in  the  van, 

And  mingling  here  and  there  along  the  line. 

The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  their  folds  entwine 

In  loving  union.    Wondrous  sight  to  see, 

Christian  and  Turk  arrayed  in  harmony 

Against  a  Christian  foe,  whose  hated  thrall 

Is  fraught  with  equal  danger  to  them  all  1 

The  vision  changes,  and  with  glad  surprise. 
Another  picture  greets  our  wond'ring  eyes; 
Another  temple's  gates  are  oped  to-day. 
And  to  its  portals  flock  a  long  array 
Of  peaceful  warriors,  struggling  to  be  first 
In  every  art  and  science.    They  have  nursed 
Full  many  an  infant  thought,  till  it  has  grown 
A  thing  of  good  to  all ;  men  who  have  known 
What 't  was  to  fight  and  win  —  a  noble  band, 
From  distant  climes  and  our  dear  native  land. 
Through  the  long  galleries  and  aisles  we  scan 
The  inventive  power  and  master-mind  of  man ; 
List  to  the  busy  spindles'  ceaseless  hum, 
Singing  a  song  of  peace  I    The  gorgeous  loom 
Suspends  on  every  side  with  lavish  hand 
The  trophies  of  a  battle  far  more  grand 
Than  victory  ever  smiled  on.     Herd  we  find 
The  bloodless  conquests  of  the  immortal  mind ; 
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The  embodied  toO  of  thousands  here  we  view, 

Showing  what  heads  can  plan  and  hands  can  do. 

Each  art  has  lent  its  proudest  works  to  grace 

And  scatters  gems  of  beauty  o'er  the  place : 

The  fields,  the  woods,  the  flocks,  the  sea,  the  mine 

Their  varied  gifts  bestow,  and  all  combine 

To  please  and  to  instruct     Raise  high  the  strain, 

And  let  the  dome  reecho  back  again 

Our  song  of  triumph  for  the  struggle  past, 

For  trials  o'er,  success  achieved  at  last  I 


FRENCH-AMERICA. 

Adolphe  St.  Julien  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  numeioiiB 
French  families  who  fled  from  France  daring  the  Revolution,  to  America. 
These  people,  who  assume  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  have  lived  for 
generations  in  the  United  States  without  ever  becoming  a  particle  more 
American.  You  might  pulverize  them  in  a  mortar  with  the  dust  of 
America ;  you  might  re-create  them  out  of  that  dust,  and  they  would 
be  Frenchmen.  Belonging  originally  to  a  nation  which  pretends  to 
teach  the  world,  they  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  habits  of  the  new 
people  among  whom  they  live. 

It  was  necessary  that  Adolphe  St.  Julien  should  have  a  profession. 
He  was  sent  from  his  father's  plantation  in  Louisiana  to  study  medicine 
in  the  city  of  New- York.  He  received  from  his  parents  at  home  the 
most  beautiful  letters,  worthy  of  Milord  Chesterfield,  or  Madame  de 
Sevign6,  who  would  have  detected  in  them  many  passages  of  their  own. 
He  responded  to  these  epistles  with  a  dutiful  regularity ;  and  in  return 
for  his  father's  noble  counsels  and  his  mother's  agreeable  descriptions  of 
society,  he  inclosed  to  their  direction  the  most  beautiful  filial  sentiments 
he  could  find  in  his  library,  and  sometimes  a  draft  at  sight. 

It  was  the  continual  sight  of  these  drafts  which  reminded  his  parents 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  of  New- York,  where  they  might  once  more 
behold  their  son,  and  renew  many  pleasant  acquaintances  among  their 
circle  of  Northern  friends,  with  whom  Adolphe  was  already  endeavor^ 
ing  to  become  intimate. 

It  was  the  night  before  his  parents'  expected  arrival  in  New-York 
that  Adolphe  sat  among  a  joyous  party  of  Northern  acquaintances,  all 
students  of  medicine  like  himself  They  had  a  little  supper  of  oysters 
and  whiskey-punch,  which  Adolphe  had  now  begun  to  taste  wrthout 
finding  that  it  brought  the  tears  into  his  eyes. 

They  spoke  of  *  Woman,  dear  woman ! '  and  those  Yankees,  usually 
so  impassive,  struck  their  hands  on  the  table  and  broke  their  glasses 
together  at  the  word. 

They  spoke  of  young  girls  of  good  family  to  whom  they  had  breathed 
sighs  ;  to  whom  they  had  written  verses ;  for  whom  they  had  under- 
gone a  thousand  toils,  with  the  hope  of  engaging  them  at  last  in  mar- 
riage. 
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'As  for  me/  said  Adolphe» '  I  have  been  spaxed  aU  the  labor  of  which 
you  speak.  My  afiections  were  disposed  of  by  my  parents  befine  I  was 
bom,  and  my  little  Julie,  who  is  doubtless  growing  up  in  my  absence, 
will  meet  me  at  the  altar  on  the  day  fixed,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  but  make  the  responses  to  the  priest.' 

'  I  have  heard  of  that  French  plan,'  growled  Harry  Bell,  one  of  the 
students ;  <  I  have  heard  how  French  women  are  espoused  to  their  future 
husbands  in  the  nursery,  and  are  obliged  when  they  marry  to  consult 
their  parents'  heads  instead  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  a  plan  fit  for 
Turks,  not  Americans.     It  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law.' 

'  It  ith  comfortable  for  the  man,'  lisped  young  Anstice,  another  stu- 
dent, *  but  lookth  very  like  thelling  a  woman  to  a  huthband,  ath  you 
thell  niggerth.' 

Adolphe  thought  of  Edith  Van  Dam,  the  beautiful  New-Yorker  with 
whom  he  had  lately  danced  at  seyeral  parties  ;  who  had  once  permitted 
him  to  walk  with  her  in  Broadway ;  who  had  twice  addressed  to  him  a 
remark,  of  her  own  accord  ;  who  had  treated  him,  in  short,  with  as 
much  liberty  as  if  she  had  been  already  a  married  woman.  He  felt 
that  he  had  not  repelled  these  advances ;  that  his  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  boldness  of  her  attack,  ,had  not  remained  insensible  to  her 
charms ;  that,  in  short,  he  had  abandoned  to  her  his  heart.  He  drank 
up  his  whiskey-punch  in  silence,  and  resolved  to  confide  in  his  parents, 
the  sentiments  which  he  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself.  It  is 
true  that,  though  the  parents  of  Julie  St.  Glair  were  bom  in  America, 
as  well  as  the  parents  of  Adolphe,  still  Julie  had  been  espoused  during 
her  infancy  to  Adolphe,  and  the  marriage  would  infallibly  take  place. 
'  We  have  made  an  excellent  match  for  our  daughter,'  said  her  parents. 
*  The  happiness  of  our  son  is  assured,'  said  the  parents  of  Adolphe. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  these  citizens  of  America  are  still  very  French  ? 

It  happened  that  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  Adolphe's  parents  at 
New-York  was  a  day  of  religious  observance  with  Monsieur  St.  Julien ; 
for  it  was  the  anniversary  of  his  grand-mother's  death.  On  that  day 
it  was  his  habit  to  dress  with  expressive  solenmity,  in  colors  more  sad 
than  those  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  On  that  day  he  spoke 
seldom ;  his  voice  was  only  heard  in  husky  tones  ;  he  oflen  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  at  times  gave  a  sudden  start  expressive  of  tra- 
gical aMction. 

The  family  on  that  day  always  addressed  him  with  peculiar  solici- 
tude and  deference,  having  a  respect  for  the  perennial  grief,  which 
exhibited  itself  most  remarkably  whenever  he  happened  at  this  time  of 
the  year  to  be  in  New-York ;  for  it  was  at  Greenwood  Cemetery  that 
the  venerable  lady  had  reposed  for  many  years,  beneath  a  costly  mau- 
soleum composed  of  flower-pots,  gUded  iron-work,  and  angels  of  plaster- 
of-Paris.  To  this  cemeteiy  the  family  rode  out  together  at  noon-day. 
They  strewed  the  grave  of  their  grand-mother  wi&  artificial  flowers ; 
Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Julien  mingled  their  tears ;  Adolphe  rushed 
alternately  into  the  arms  of  his  fiither  and  mother  ;  they  walked  pen- 
sively from  the  spot,  hand  in  hand,  and  partook  of  a  light  repast  in  the 
carriage  outside  of  the  gates. 
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Is  it  not  obvions  that  these  Amenoans  still  continue  to  be  veiy 
French? 

Adolphe  thought  the  occasion  fayorable,  when  the  heart  of  his  father 
was  softened  by  grief.     Ho  entered  the  library  trembling. 

'  My  father/  he  said,  with  a  charming  hesitation, '  1  come  on  this  day 
to  intrust  you  with  a  confidence.  It  is  respecting  a  young  person  in 
whom  I  begin  to  find  my  heart  profoundly  interested.' 

*Aha ! '  interposed  his  father,  with  a  gay  smile,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  *  this  confidence  is  touching.  Well,  well,  youth  must  have 
its  follies !  It  is  money,  doubtless,  that  you  wish.  I  know  that  the 
heart,  in  youth,  is  sometimes  expensive.' 

'  My  father,  you  mistake,'  exclaimed  Adolphe,  with  an  ingenuous 
blush.  *  The  person  in  whom  I  am  interested  is  a  young  orphan  miv, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  here,  whose  name  is  Van  Dam, 
and  to  whom  I  desire,  with  your  consent,  to  propose  marriage.' 

Monsieur  St.  Julien  placed  his  hands  behind  his  back,  raising  his 
shoulders  and  elevating  his  face  with  a  sardonic  expression  which  he 
had  copied  firom  the  busts  of  Voltaire, 

'  It  strikes  me,  Adolphe,'  he  observed,  in  a  harsh  voice,  '  that  your 
memory  is  impaired  by  the  climate  of  the  North.  It  is  able  to  retain 
the  horrible  name  which  you  have  just  pronounced  ;  it  allows  to  escape 
the  fact  that  your  afiections  are  already  disposed  of 

'  It  strikes  me,  my  father,'  replied  Adolphe,  clasping  his  hands,  *  that 
the  hajspiness  of  my  life  is  concerned  in  this  proposal.' 

Monsieur  St.  Julien  started,  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  grasped 
the  back  of  his  neck  with  one  hand,  as  if  he  was  desirous  of  raising 
himself  from  the  ground  by  that  part  of  his  body,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  '  My  son,  would  you  make  miserable  the  old  age  of  you 
father  ? ' 

*  My  father,  would  you  make  miserable  the  youth  of  your  son  ? ' 
ejaculated  Adolphe,  falling  on  his  knees  with  a  beautiful  appreciatiim 
of  dramatic  effect. 

'Adolphe,'  resumed  his  parent,  addressing  him  in  a  heart-broken  voioe, 
'  do  not  call  down  on  your  head  the  malediction  of  a  &ther,  the  team 
of  a  mother,  the  sorrowful  frown  of  that  sainted  one  whose  death  we 
this  day  commemorate.  Go,  my  son,'  covering  his  face  with  one  hand 
and  waving  the  other  in  the  air,  '  Go,  Adolphe !  at  least  this  day  respect 
your  father's  grief! '  and  he  buried  his  head  in  his  handkerchief  until 
Adolphe  had  stolen  on  tip-toe  out  of  the  room.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished the  good  father  took  his  hat  and  went  out  of  the  house,  hum- 
ming an  opera  air,  and  smiling  to  himself  as  he  went.  What  by- 
stander, during  the  scone  which  has  just  passed,  would  imagine  that 
Adolphe  and  his  father  were  Americans  ? 

Monsieur  St.  Julien  went  to  seek  his  old  friend  Devoe.  -  They  had 
been  companions  in  youth ;  they  had  been  all  their  lives  like  broken ; 
for  neither  of  them  had  ever  imagined  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  other  in 
their  lives.  '  Ha  !  comrade  ! '  exclaimed  Devoe,  raising  his  hand  in  a 
military  salute  and  assuming  his  favorite  character  of  soldier  of  the 
empire.     Born  of  French  parents  in  New- York,  he  had  never  travelled 


from  the  citjr  farther  than  Hohoken.  Yet  the  poor  vejbenui  paqed  the 
Battery  during  the  giumy  afterooons  "wrapped  innis  military  cloak ;  and, 
after  breakfasting  on  snuff  and  dining  on  bomlli,  \jm\  to  reooniiit  his 
campaigns  at  night  over  a  glass  of  sugar  and  water. 

'  Old  inend  Auguate,*  said  Uonaieur  $t.  Jplien,  *  you  look  jo  jmmg 
it  encourages  me  to  speak  of  the  afiairs  of  youth.  Hy  poc^  hov,  AdQlphe» 
has  conceived  a  violent  attachment  here  to  a  young  girl  vhose  name 
continually  escapes  me,  Ah  I  it  is  a  Miss  ]Dam,  the  daughter,  you 
o^member,  of  an  old  friend  of  yourb.  I  come  to  ask  what  W9  nught 
probably  count  ou  in  the  way  of  dowry.  Yon  have  been  oonnearnad 
with  the  estate.' 

Auguste  had  indeed  been  ooncemed  witl;i,ihe  estate  of  ihe  departed 
Mr.  Van  Dam,  having  received  a  charitable  legacy  firam  that  g^tleman, 
whose  daughter  he  had  fixrmerly  taokht  French. 

His  answer  was  enthusiastic ;  his  kixowled|;e  of  the  property  ae09- 
rate.    The  old  friends  parted  with  mutual  satisfSustion. 

*  I  have  twisted  your  carabine  fixr  you,  comrade,'  said  Auguste,  lodg- 
ing after  his  bosom  friend  with  the  smile  of  an  ftssassin ;  '  you  will  p^it 
hit  the  golden  mark  at  which  yon  aim.' 

It  seems  that  Auguste  also,  though  a  native-bom  New-York^,  was, 
at  least  in  his  ideas  of  firiendship,  very  French. 

' Adolphe/  said  his  father  that  evemng,  patting  him  on  the  head  witii 
an  air  of  noble  benevolence,  *  I  have  thought  over  ^our  confidence 
respecting  a  certain  young  lady ;  I  have  said  to  myself^  We  sho^U 
listen  to  the  heart  of  youth  as  well  as  to  the  counsels  of  old  age.  l/fe 
should  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  a  father  to  the  happiness  of  a  son.  Let 
me  not,  then,  control  your  afiections.  Do  you  yourself  make  hst  tb^ 
proposal  of  which  you  speak ;  for  it  is  the  custom  here  in  affairs  of  the 
heart  to  act  in  person.  Adolphe,  receive  my  blessii^ ! '  Adolpbe 
threw  his  arms  about  his  father's  neck.  Tears  stood  m  the  eyes  of 
both. 

Madame  St.  Julien  smiled  on  them  both  like  an  angel,  though  she 
had  at  the  time  her  own  secret  grief.;  having  just  received  private 
inteHigence  of  the  death  of  the  onlv  man  she  had  ever  loved.   ' 

*  Miss  Yan  Dam,^  whispered  Adolphe  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  in 
which  they  were  again  partners, '  I  wish  to  speak  of  a- proposal  whio)i 
interests  me  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart.' 

The  beautiful  blonde,  after  smiliAg  at  one  firiend  and  nodding  to 
another,  turned  her  great  Une  eyes  on  him,  saying, '  Well,  Sir,  what  do 
you  propose  ? ' 

'  You  have  several  times  done  me  the  honor  to  acc^  my  band  in  the 
dance,'  said  Adolphe,  bowing,  and  placing  the  hand  m  question  on  bill 
heart. 

*  Well,  Sir,  what  then  f ' 

*  You  have  also  done  me  the  honor  to  walk  with  me  in  the  fltoeEt ; 
and  sometimes,  of  your  own  accord,  to  address  me  a  remark*' 

'  It  is  all  very  true ;  but  please  make  haste  to  the  ccmclusicm/ 

*  I  am  not  insensible  to  all  these  things.  I  have  undeEstopd  fiooni 
them  that  you  will  not  be  insen^le  to  the  afiection  which  I  now 
declare.     I  abandon  to  you  my  heart.     I  propose  to  you  mi^rriage ! ' 
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The  blonde  assumed  an  air  of  the  most  profound  surprise. 
'Are  you  in  earnest,  Mr.  Julien  I '  she  said  at  length,  while  her  chedc 
colored  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 
Adolphe  began  to  gesticulate. 

*  Restrain  yourself,  you  will  be  observed,'  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
much  alarmed.  *Am  I  to  understand  that,  because  I  have  treated  you 
with  common  civility,  you  suppose  I  wish  you  to  make  a  declaration  of 
love  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  blind,'  retorted  Adolphe,  piqued  by  her  rude  Northern 
manner. 

'  Do  you  not  see  that  I  treat  every  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
exactly  as  I  treat  you  ? '  resumed  the  other. 

Adolphe,  virith  increasing  pique,  explained  that  no  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  at  home  would  treat  him  with  such  freedom,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  a  woman  already  married,  or  a  young  girl  infatuated 
with  love. 

*  Have  you  not  learned,'  said  Miss  Van  Dam,  raising  herself  to  her 
full  height,  '  that  freedom  —  innocent  freedom  —  is  the  birth-right  of 
every  American  girl.' 

*  I  do  not  comprehend,'  murmured  Adolphe. 

*  It  Lb  time  you  should  comprehend,'  answered  the  young  lady,  scorn- 
fully. *  I  could  pardon  the  French  arrogance  which  led  you  to  miscon- 
strue my  actions,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  any  other  cause  than  your 
obstinate  French  ignorance  of  the  country  of  which  you  are  a  citizen. 
I  cannot  pardon  willful  stupidity.' 

So  saying,  with  a  haughty  bow,  she  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should 
consider  their  acquaintance  at  an  end. 

*  Let  us  console  ourselves,'  remarked  Monsieur  St  Julien  to  his  son.' 
My  old  friend  Auguste,  who  bears  me  a  grudge,  deceived  me  about 
the  dowry.     We  have  that  dear  little  Julie  in  reserve  afler  all.' 

*  My  dear  father,'  observed  Adolphe  some  years  afterward,  on  the 
morning  of  his  marriage  with  the  little  Julie,  '  my  dear  father,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  these  afiairs  it  is  better  to  consult  an  old  head  than  a 
young  heart.  I  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  make  that  experi- 
ment in  love,  a  VAmericainCy  at  the  North  which  has  produced  this 
conviction.' 

'  Would  that  I  had  been  allowed  a  similar  experiment ! '  sighed  the 
little  Julie  to  herself  between  the  responses  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
*  Perhaps  it  would  have  produced  a  similar  conviction.' 

It  was  this  same  Adolphe  who  was  found  some  time  afler  his  mar- 
riage, by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  expiring  in  his  library,  with 
a  bowie-knife  planted  in  the  centre  of  his  back. 

It  is  well  known  at  the  South  that  the  French  Creoles  have  a 
taste  for  eccentric  modes  of  conmiitting  suicide,  so  that  no  suspicion 
rested  on  this  intimate  friend,  to  whom  the  bowie-knife  belonged,  and 
whom  the  little  Julie  aflerward  married.  He  had  become  dear  to  her, 
she  said,  from  his  association  in  her  mind  with  the  last  moments  of 
her  departed  husband. 

It  was  a  French  end  to  a  French  existence,  which  no  American  can 
comprehend.  x.  w. 
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IT       IS       ALMOST       MORNING 


BT    L.    J.    BATS8. 


Watching  lone  one  stonny  night, 

O'er  a  daughter's  pillow, 
While  the  bark  in  wild  afllVight 

Leaped  the  bounding  billow, 
And  Uie  gale  moaned  wide  and  wild, 

With  a  voice  of  warning, 
Thus  a  mother  soothed  her  child : 

'  It  is  almost  morning  1 ' 

n. 

Ah  I  how  oft  the  weary  hean, 

Bowed  in  utter  sorrow. 
Long  hath  watched  the  hours  depart, 

Waiting  for  the  morrow  I 
And,  when  hope  hath  almost  fled, 

Hailed  the  welcome  warning : 
'  Lift  once  more  the  bended  bead. 

It  is  almost  morning ! ' 

UL 

Often  hath  the  erring  soul 

Through  the  mid-night  dreary. 
Prayed  for  faith  to  ms^e  it  whole, 

Waiting,  worn  and  weary ; 
Watching,  longing  for  the  day. 

And  the  joyous  warning: 
'  He  hath  wiped  thy  sins  away. 

It  is  almost  morning  I ' 

IV. 

Patriot,  for  thy  native  land 
Though  thy  heart  be  bleeding ; 

Slave,  benea&  a  tyrant's  hand 
Vainly  interceding; 

Dark  although  the  night  may  be, 
Not  a  star  adorning, 

Lo  I  the  day-light  gilds  the  sea  t 

*  It  is  almost  morning ! ' 

V. 

To  thy  unaccustomed  feet 
Though  the  way  be  weary ; 

Though  thy  brow  the  storms  may  beat, 
Life  seem  void  and  dreary ; 

Moon  nor  star  make  glad  the  skies 
With  its  solemn  warning; 

Look  aloft  with  Faith's  dear  eyes ; 

*  It  is  almost  morning  1 ' 
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PVim  i\\(:  unf^irjnren  mn 

Ttiat  hath  \>iy9tt:fi  thj  iipirit; 
From  tho  ovU  thouf^hts  within 

Tii.'it  wc  all  inherit ; 
From  the  wrontr  k>  hard  to  bear ; 
'     From  the  cold  world'n  ncoming ; 
From  the  miflnif^ht  of  despair; 
'  It  ifl  almost  morning ! ' 

Tit 

Dark  although  tho  night  maj  be^ 

Mad  tho  billows  hoary, 
Morning  walks  along  the  sea, 
Morning,  light,  and  glory  I 
Breaks  for  theo  tho  night  of  lifo : 

List,  u  doublo  warning: 
From  all  earthly  care  and  strife,  , 

Mt  in  nlinost  morning  I ' 
0rm^HaiiidM4(Mich^)  Aug,  7,  ISM. 


M       KM0RIB8. 


iruMBBa  ON ■. 


I  KVi  of  no  particular  a^,  but  have  livod  long  enough  to  see  wiolced- 
iiuHH  and  vice  provail,  whilo  youth  and  lovelinoas  have  been  cut  down. 
I  have  Houii  iniMi  toil  physically  by  day  and  mentally  by  night,  to  obtain 
wealth,  and  at  la^4t  lie  down  occupying  no  more  ground  and  taking  no 
more  witli  them  than  the  beggar  who  fed  at  their  gates. 

Pleasant  mornorica  have  I  too  of  the  young  and  the  good,  the  yontht 
the  maiden,  and  tho  little  child.  These  things  have  frequently,  at  the 
time  of  their  ocjinirrcufe,  been  scribbled  off  and  thrown  loosely  into  the 
drawer  of  my  escritoire.  If  I  attempt  a  selection,  the  probability  is 
that  I  shall  become  tired  and  throw  up  my  task  with  disgust ;  ao  I  shall 
take  tho  first  that  comes  to  hand  :  it  is  called 

e^^r  liottrdrss  5irls. 

'  On !  though  ofl  dcnremed  and  lonelj, 

All  my  U'tir!«  arc  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  rtMiiomber  only 

Such  as  these  have  liv^  and  died  1 '  LoxaraLLOW. 

I  WAA  beginning  to  fool  sadly  tho  fatigue  of  a  long  ride  on  a  hot  July 
day.  when  wo  stopped  at  one  of  the  stations,  and  a  small  party  got  into 
our  our.  This  attracted  little  or  no  attention  at  the  time ;  but  after 
riding  again  a  few  miloji,  I  wuld  not  but  notice  a  man  nursing  a  Y6iy 
young  infaut«  and  as  tho  child  appeared  either  sick  or  fretful,  the  yoong 
man  was  obliged  to  resort  to  TaiiouB  expedients  to  render  it  qniat. 
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Among  others  he  walked  many  times  up  and  down  the  car,  and  this,  as 
may  be  imagined,  was  attended  with  no  little  difficulty,  for  the  road 
over  which  we  travelled  was  an  old  and  rough  one.  Ever  and  anon, 
as  the  cars  jostled,  the  nurse  was  obliged  to  catch  suddenly,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  preserve  his  balance. 

The  oddity  of  the  thing,  with  the  outri  dress  of  the  child,  excited  my 
risible  faculties  in  no  small  degree,  and  while  my  fellow-travellan 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  dozing  oveac  their  books,  I  was  racking  my 
brain  to  conjecture  the  probable  history  of  the  man  and  his  infant. 
At  this  juncture  of  affairs  the  man  stopped  at  his  seat,  and  put  on  his 
hat,  which  was  enveloped  in  a  large  piece  of  ftresh  black  crape  ;  and  I 
now  observed,  for  the  fiist  time,  that  he  wore  a  full  suit  of  coarse  bat 
very  deep  mourning.  A  homely  attempt  too  had  been  made  in  the 
dress  of  the  child.  Its  little  bonnet,  the  remnant  of  a  much  larger  one, 
had  been  trimmed  with  a  narrow  black  ribbon,  and  the  sleeves  of  its 
red  frock  were  also  tied  with  black.  A  light  now  broke  upon  me,  and 
I  knew  the  whole  history,  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  the  page  before 
me.  This  man  had  lost  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  he  was  carrying  his 
first-bom,  now  a  motherless  babe,  to  some  of  its  relatives,  where  it  eoold 
be  reared  in  a  more  fitting  manner  than  by  himself  alone. 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  felt  no  longer  any  inclination  to  laugh,  but 
upon  a  jolt  happening  just  as  the  father  was  passing  my  seat,  I  invited 
him  to  share  it  with  me.  This  he  did,  and  I  then  observed  that  the 
babe  inherited  the  black  eyes  and  raven  hair  of  its  father,  while  its 
complexion  was  delicately  fair.  This  I  noticed  to  my  neighbor  as  a 
singularity.  With  a  sigh  he  answered,  '  Yes,  her  mother  was  always  as 
fair  as  this  child  is  now.*  I  felt  sorry  for  having,  though  unintention- 
ally, given  pain,  and  busied  myself  in  amusing  the  little  beauty,  for 
beautiful  she  certainly  was,  although  so  young. 

Our  route  lay  together  for  several  days,  and  my  new  acquaintance 
and  I  became  quite  sociable.  I  found  bun  to  be  a  very  plain  but  prac- 
tically intelligent  farmer,  from  the  far  West,  of  the  name  of  Meroer. 
Just  before  parting,  I  happened  to  say  to  Mr.  Mercer  that  it  was  '  a 
shame  that  he  had  not  yet  given  his  daughter  a  name.'  At  that  instant 
the  child  clutched  at  a  rose  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  Mr.  Mercer 
laughingly  said,  *  There  now,  you  have  named  her,  and  she  shall  be 
called  Rose.'  So  the  name  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  at  parting,  I  put  a 
little  purse  in  her  hand,  saving,  *  Here,  Rose,  is  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  your  christening-frodc,  for  I  must  also  be  considered  your  god- 
father.' 

So  we  parted  ;  they  continued  their  journey  in  a  little  cramped  canal* 
boat,  and  I  in  one  of  our  comfortable  steamers,  to  visit  far-ofi*  lands,  to 
which  I  had  oflen  in  my  dreams  started,  but  had  awoke  to  find  it  a 
dream.  Now,  on  the  first  evening  of  leaving  my  native  land,  I  retired 
to  my  state-room  as  others  did,  and  tried  to  deep  ;  but  now  that  I  was 
actually  started,  I  felt  fevered  and  excited,  longing  for  rest  to  still  the 
nervous  workings  of  my  brain  and  unquiet  beating  of  my  heart,  h&H 
afraid  to  sleep,  dreading  that,  like  so  many  other  times  before,  I  d^ocdd 
awake  and  find  it  a  dream.  I  looked  at  my  baggage  ;  there  it  lay,  but 
it  was  the  same  that  had  so  many  times  before  aeoompanied  me  through 
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our  own  States.  I  had  recomse  to  varions  souvenirs  du  comr  preaented 
by  friends  at  parting.  I  opened  a  paper,  and  held  between  me  and  the 
light  a  long  ringlet  of  fair  hair,  cut  from  the  brow  of  my  beautiful 
sister,  my  only  relative  on  earth.  While  I  looked  I  saw  a  pair  of 
heavenly  blue  eyes  beside  the  ringlet,  and  the  farewell  tears  Btreaming 
from  those  eyes  were  hidden  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  to  whom  I 
had  given  her  a  few  short  months  before.  That  vision  had  the  efibet 
of  bringing  me  to  my  senses,  for  I  felt  that  my  heart  had  a  tie  to  my 
country  stronger  even  than  mere  patriotism. 

For  months  and  even  years  I  roamed  in  strange  lands,  and  revelled 
among  the  grandest  works  of  the  Old  Masters.  1  feasted  my  eyes  in  the 
halls  of  science  and  art  till  the  spirit  was  weary,  and  then  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  works  of  Nature,  and  oh !  how  poor  appeared  the 
master-pieces  of  those  whose  '  hearts  of  fire  and  hands  of  skill  had 
wrought  such  power,*  when  compared  virith  those  imperishable  woria 
of  the  great  Master  of  all ! 

It  was  after  a  day  spent  afar  from  the  haunts  of  men  that  I  retomed 
to  the  little  way-side  inn  that  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  associations  I 
called  my  home.  My  landlady  had  prepared  my  supper,  and  beside 
my  plate  lay  a  large  pacquet  of  letters  from  my  own  loved  Goontry. 
Gluickly  I  read  that  my  sister  was  a  widow,  and  urged  my  speedy  re- 
turn, if  I  would  once  more  see  her  in  life. 

Soon  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  native  land ;  but  oh !  with  what 
difierent  feelings  I  now  crossed  tiie  ocean.  TJien  it  was  all  life  and 
hope  ;  heart  and  soul  .wore  buoyed  up  with  great  expectations  of  all  that 
was  before  me  in  the  great  unknown  world  I  was  about  to  explore.  Now 
I  was  filled  to  satiety.  I  had  seen  all,  until  there  was  no  more  to  see, 
and  still  I  was  weary  and  heavy-hearted,  for  the  only  being  on  eaiih 
that  I  really  loved  —  the  only  one  akin  to  me  —  was  about  to  depart 
How  slowly  we  seemed  to  move  ;  and  oh !  how  earnestly  1  pra3red  that 
my  beloved  sister  might  at  least  be  spared  until  I  should  see  her .  onee 
more.  Our  passage  was  called  '  the  quickest  on  record,'  but  to  me 
it  appeared  an  almost  endless  one. 

And  now,  of  a  calm  summer  evening,  I  approached  the  old  homesteadt 
our  childhood's  happy  home.  The  house  was  so  still  that  I  felt  a  strong 
foreboding  that  Death  itself  was  within.  With  noiseless  steps,  but  witE 
a  quick  breath  and  a  beating  heart,  I  stood  within  the  old  hall.  Afiraid 
to  move,  and  yet  fearful  that  by  the  least  delay  I  should  lose  the  last 
breath  of  the  loved  one,  I  hesitated,  for  I  could  not  choose  but  feel  that 
she  was  still  there.  In  an  agony  of  suspense  I  entered  the  servantu* 
hall,  and  knew  by  the  pains  taken  to  suppress  all  noisy  demonstratioa 
of  astonishment  at  my  sudden  appearance,  that  she  still  lived.  An  (dd 
servant  at  once  took  me  to  the  room  of  the  dying,  for  I  with  a  glanee 
perceived  that  life  had  nearly  ebbed  out.  A  few  short  years  had  not 
lessened  that  heavenly  beauty.  The  light  ringlets  still  strayed  over  the 
pillow,  as  I  had  so  oflen  seen  them  in  her  childhood  and  youth  :  where 
would  they  next  lie  ?  Those  slender,  maiden-like  arms  were  thrown 
around  me,  and  for  a  second  of  time  I  was  happy.  Why  could  I  not 
ever  hold  her  thus?  For  what  had  I  travelled,  for  what  studied? 
Why  lavished  a  mine  of  wealth  in  searching  into  the  scientific,  the 
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abstruse,  if  I  had  not  learned  one  thing,  how  to  defy  death,  to  cheat 
him  of  his  yictim  ? 

Thus  I  felt  and  thus  I  spoke  when  my  angel-sister  gently  rebuked 
me.  *  The  ways  of  God  are  not  our  ways.  You  sin,  my  brother,  in 
speaking  thus.  All  has  been  done  that  the  skill  of  man  can  do,  and 
you  forget  who  has  gone  before  me.  I  shall  be  reiinited  to  one  who 
was  dear  to  me  in  hfe,  and  who  will  welcome  me  in  the  world  to  which 
I  am  going.'  A  sinking  spell  succeeded  this,  and  her  child  was  brought 
into  the  room.  A,  mother's  love  looked  out  of  those  eyes  as  she  gazed 
upon  her  child,  and  exclaimed,  'My  child!  my  child  !  could  she  but 
have  gone  before  me,  I  had  died  happy.  Will  you,  my  brother,  be  a 
father  to  my  orphan,  my  Amie  ?  *  Taking  the  sweet  girl  of  three  sum- 
mers in  my  arms,  I  promised  that  she  should  never  feel  the  want  of  a 
parent's  love  and  care. 

As  the  sun  departed  to  his  home  in  the  west,  the  soul  of  my  sweet 
sister  departed  to  its  home  in  the  skies.  Then  was  I  indeed  alone ;  the 
light  of  my  life  had  departed,  and  all  was  darkness.  How  I  lived 
through  the  long  days  preceding  the  funeral,  I  know  not.  I  never 
knew  ;  only  that  one  morning  an  old  family  servant  came  to  my  room 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  '  like  to  see  Miss  Alice  once  more.' 
Opening  the  chamber-door,  she  left  me.  It  was  printed  on  my  heart  aa 
a  picture,  and  there  it  still  is,  as  on  that  bright  morning  when  I  enteied 
that  neat  room,  with  its  beautiful  occupant.  Now,  years  since,  I  see 
that  white  dimity  quilt,  with  its  iringe  gently  waved  by  the  air  that 
enters  through  the  bowed  shutters.  Her  bookis  are  all  there  ;  the  chair 
on  which  she  sat.  There  is  even  the  pin-cushion,  with  its  little  ruffled 
cover.  I  have  taken  it  in  my  hands  ;  it  is  the  same,  or  just  like  the 
one  she  had  in  her  girl-days.  Here  is  even  the  seat  she  gave  me  when  • 
I  last  visited  her  in  this  room.  On  the  bed  lies  a  still  form,  and  ^^hy 
am  I  looking  at  every  object  in  the  room  save  that  one?  It  is  all 
familiar ;  the  same  that  I  have  so  often  looked  upon  before.  Now  I 
will  look,  for  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  she  is  sick  and  asleep.  I 
walk  firmly  to  the  bed  and  gaze,  but  why  have  I  ?  Worlds  would  I 
give  did  I  possess  them,  to  dream  again  the  dream  of  the  last  few 
minutes.  'T  is  true  she  sleeps,  but  it  is  the  blue-veined  sleep  of  death, 
'  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.' 

Again  1  know  nothing  till  I  see  the  family  vault  opened,  which  I  had 
never  been  within  but  once,  and  then  I  was  a  small  boy,  and  my  sister 
an  infant.  That  was  to  receive  our  mother.  I  looked  in  now  and  saw 
a  new  coffin.  A  still  newer  one  was  placed  beside  it.  She  had 
devotedly  loved  her  husband  in  life,  and  in  death  they  were  not> 
divided. 

None  but  those  who  have  passed  through  the  trial  know  the  awful 
loneliness  of  a  house  out  of  which  has  gone  a  funeral.  We  feel  as  if  the 
body  has  left  the  chill  of  death  there,  and  it  will  need  much  fire  and 
sunshine  before  we  again  feel  warmth  ;  we  speak  in  subdued  voices  and 
step  lightly,  for  are  they  not  round  about  us  still,  though  invisible  ? 

The  recollection  of  the  happiness  I  had  enjoyed  in  this  house,  and  of 
the  loss  I  had  sustained,  was  too  agonizing  for  r^e  to  bear,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  go  among  new  scenes,  and  if  possible  give  a  new  tone  to  my 
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thoui^ts  and  feelingfs.  My  little  niece  I  had  baptized  at  onr  Tillage 
church,  and  then,  leaving  her  in  good  and  faithful  hands,  I  again  set  oat 
on  my  wanderings. 

In  looking  over  some  memoranda  made  in  former  days,  I  came  acron 
one  which  hronght  to  my  mind  an  infant  face  which  at  that  time  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  me,  as  being  sarpassingly  beautiful.  It  was 
Hose,  my  other  little  god-daughter.  I  at  once  determined  to  seek  oat 
my  quondam  travelling  companions,  and  vrith  what  direction  I  had,  I 
Huceeeded  in  doing  this  with  little  difficulty.  Fortunate  it  was  that  I 
did  80,  for  I  found  the  child  friendless  and  almost  homeless.  The 
father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pestilence  that  visits  so  many  of  oor 
Wefftem  cities ;  and  leaving  liis  child  poor,  I  found  the  relatives  very 
willing  that  I  should  take  charge  of  the  little  helpless  one.  I  todc  h^ 
home  with  me,  and  gave  her  as  a  sister  to  Amie,  who  was  delighted  to 
have  a  playmate  so  nearly  her  own  age. 

And  now  they  have,  as  it  is  called,  finished  their  education.  They 
are  both  lovely  and  beautiful,  although  altogether  difierent  in  appearance. 
Their  love  for  each  other  is  such  as  you  seldom  see  in  sisters.  This  is 
their  first  evening  at  home,  for  they  have  just  returned  from  school, 
and  are  seated  on  each  side  ofme.  They  are  talking  over  a  little y<^ 
that  I  am  to  give  them  on  their  coming  out,  I  look  into  their  pure 
sweet  faces,  and  feel  glad  that  I  cannot  see  what  is  before  them,  for 
well  I  know  that  time  and  fate  virill  not  spare  them  the  gray  threada 
of  life  any  more  than  the  rest  of  mortals.  Pride  will  enter  their  hearts 
when  they  receive  the  adulation  of  the  world  ;  and  it  will  be  well  if 
jealousy  does  not  also  have  a  share  in  alienating  their  hearts,  now  so 
closely  united.  But  what  is  this  ?  While  I  am  indulging  in  croaking 
thoughts  the  sprites  have  roiled  aside  the  comfortable  arm-chain. 
Amie  is  seated  at  the  piano,  and  Rose  is  declaring  that  '  Uncle  shaU 
practise  a  now  waltz  with  her.*  I  had  forsworn  the  dance  with  my 
introduction  to  the  gout ;  but  what  avail  good  resolutions  when  opposed 
to  youth  and  beauty  ?  Poor  St.  Anthony  resisted  divers  temptations, 
but  when  assailed  by  '  a  laughing  woman  with  two  bright  eyes,'  he  was 
no  longer  spiritual,  but  flesh,  blood,  and  human  nature,  like  myself. 
tSo  hero  we  go,  round  and  round.  Whew !  how  delightful  it  is !  I  ex- 
claim, '  Richard  is  himself  again,*  for  this  takes  me  back  to  the  time 
when  I  used  to  dance  with  the  peasants  during  their  vintage.  I  fed  at 
the  least  ten  years  younger. 

Confound  it  all  I  I  have  struck  my  gouty  foot  against  the  table-leg. 
I  will  neither  dance  or  write  any  more  to-night  for  all  the  women  in 
Christendom.  cik. 

BaMmorf^  {Maryland.) 


CONFIRLIBP       TOPBR. 

*  Hm  mine  was  a  terrible  name  Indeed, 
TwasTuftmiT  Tbadt  MaLuaA.3f, 
And  irtienever  he  emptied  a  tumbler  of  punch, 
He  always  t?anted  \lfmU  ag'in  I ' 
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THE        80UTHEBN        0&O88. 


BT     J.    eWSTT. 


When  man  first  traversed  Soathem  seas, 

Which  wash  the  cold  Antarctic  pole. 
And  spread  the  sail  to  &yoring  breeze 

Where  the  Pacific's  blue  waves  roll, 
From  unknown  wastes  he  turned  his  eye 

To  the  blue  ocean,  hung  above, 
And  saw  upon  the  star-lit  sky 

The  symbol  of  a  Savioub'b  love  1 

XX. 

'The  CrossI  the  CrossI '  burst  firom  each  lip^ 

As  gazing  with  delighted  view, 
They  pres>!ed  the  deck  of  their  lone  ship^ 

And  crossed  themselves,  believers  true. 
The  wanderers,  filled  with  doubt  and  fear. 

Beheld  upon  the  heaven's  broad  dome^ 
Far  in  that  Southern  hemisphere. 

The  emblem  of  the  Ohurch  at  Home  1 

m. 

The  hardened  sailor's  gaze  was  tamed, 

Amid  the  lightning's  lurid  glare. 
To  where  the  holy  emblem  burned, 

And  courage  triumphed  o'er  dei^pair: 
He  saw  no  more  the  Polar  star; 

Another  guide  to  him  was  given, 
The  Southern  Cross,  that  beamed  ailir. 

Symbol  of  home,  and  hope^  and  heaven  I 

IV. 

Ye  brightest  stars  on  Night's  pale  brow, 
Flocking  the  sea  with  ^ver  rays^ 

Before  the  Infinite  I  bow. 
Upon  whose  throne  thy  glories  blase  I 

Thus  shall  ye  shadow  to  the  soul 
A  cross  inwrought  on  Heaven's  bright  floor,' 

While  ages'  noiseless  surges  roll 
Upon  Eternity's  dim  i£ore. 

V. 

To  altar-fires  I  whose  watch-towers  stand 

Upon  the  confines  of  those  spheres, 
Where  through  the  galaxy's  broad  band, 

A  glimpse  of  unknown  worlds  appears; 
Stars  of  the  Cross  1  where  man  may  traoe^ 

Upon  the  temple  of  the  sky. 
An  emblem  of  redeeming  grace. 

Whose  holy  light  shall  never  die! 
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SUNDAY      IN       THE      COUNTRY. 


A      ?  K  E  T  r  il      :   K  O  M      THE      COVE. 


Or  all  the  charming  days  I  have  spent  at  the  Cove,  I  think  the  Sun- 
days have  been  the  pleasantest.  The  mere  idea  of  Sunday,  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship  for  the  whole  Christian  world,  is  beautiful  everywhere  ; 
but  here  in  this  quiet  village  a  deeper  hush  seems  to  reign  in  heaven 
and  earth  ;  the  birds  sing  more  softly,  the  waves  break  more  gently, 
and  the  joy  of  Nature  seems  subdued  by  a  feeling  of  quiet  holiness. 
In  storm  or  in  sun-shine,  the  very  atmosphere  of  Sundays  here  is  diirer- 
ent  from  that  of  week-days.  The  day  is  kept  in  this  family  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  All  the  bustle  of  the  great  farm  is  stilled  ; 
no  work  being  done  except  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
truly  '  a  day  of  rest  : '  and  I  havq  often  wished  that  the  zealous  anti- 
^dbbatarians  who  hold  conventions  and  make  long  speeches  to  prove 
tliat  the  Sabbath  is  not  an  institution  ordained  by  God,  could  pass  one 
quiet,  pejiceful  Sunday  here,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  confess  that,  at 
least,  it  is  the  very  best  of  man's  institutions,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
reverenced.  And  lest  any  such  eager  reformers  should  chance  to  be 
among  my  readers,  I  will  describe  the  manner  in  which  this  lovely 
July  Sunday  at  the  Cove  has  been  spent,  and  they  shall  judge  whether 
tlie  situation  of  the  hard-working  man  all  over  the  world  would  be 
bt)ne(itcd,  or  the  reverse,  by  the  abolition  of  an  institution  which  devotes 
one  day  in  in  seven  to  rest  from  labor,  innocent  recreation,  and  intel- 
lectual and  religious  improvement.  I  confess  that  I  never  understood 
the  real  value  of  this  institution  until  I  came  here ;  but  since  I  have 
Kicn  its  Ijlessed  ellects,  both  upon  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  Cove,  I  feel  a  new  reverence  for  it,  and  for  the  wisdom,  whether 
human  or  divine,  which  ordained  it.  And  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  I 
do  not  refer  to  that  sanctimonious,  half-superstitious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  which  exists  in  so  many  of  our  cities,  whoso  gloomy  severity 
makes  the  day  intolerable  to  children  and  tedious  to  grown  people. 
The  institution  I  advocate  is  a  cheerful,  peaceful,  and  happy  one,  the 
realization  of  which  I  saw  at  the  Cove. 

Every  Saturday  night  the  whole  tribe  of  "Wilson  commence  their 
preparation  for  the  Sunday  by  a  thorough  bathing  process  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  bustle  and  noise  which  always  attends  this  scene,  the  vast 
heatings  of  water,  and  the  crying  of  the  he-scrubbed  children,  there  is 
always  something  poetical  and  significant  to  me  in  this  Saturday-night's 
purilication.  By  nine  o'clock  the  ablutions  are  over,  and  the  soap  is 
washed  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  last  red-faced  child,  and  all  is  still  at  the 
farni-housie.  Early  this  morning  the  household  were  astir,  and,  the 
needful  work  of  the  farm  being  quietly  and  speedily  accomplished,  the 
whole  family,  neatly  dressed,  with  their  Bibles  and  hymn-books  in  their 
hands,  were  ready  to  accompany  me  to  the  village,  church.     The  good 
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farmer  locked  the  house^oor,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  af^er  look- 
ing over  his  little  flock  to  see  that  all  were  there,  we  set  forth  on  our 
walk.  And  a  most  lovely  walk  it  was  !  Our  way  lay  first  across  the 
Cove  heach,  which  separates  the  point  from  the  village.  The  hoats 
were  drawn  up  high  on  the  sands,  and  the  little  curving  heach,  usually^ 
so  gay  and  husy  with  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  fishermen, 
now  lay  white  and  quiet  in  the  morning  sun-light,  while  no  sound  hroke 
the  silence  but  the  lazy  dash  of  the  retreating  waves  which  harmonized 
well  with  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  scene.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  July  mornings.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  air,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  new-moMm  hay,  came  ever  and  anon  in  gentle  breezes 
to  us  from  the  fields  beyond,  as  we  slowly  passed  across  the  beach  and 
up  the  rocky  path  which  led  through  deep  pine  woods  to  the  church. 
I  had  often  admired  the  picturesque  situation  of  this  little  church.  It 
stands  on  a  wooded  clifl*  over-hanging  the  sea,  shaded  by  a  grove  of 
hemlock-trees,  and  from  the  windows  you  catch  lovely  glimpses  of  the 
sea  and  the  islands  framed  by  the  drooping  hemlock  branches.  In  the 
pine  wood  we  met  troops  of  villagers  coming  by  various  paths  to  the 
church,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  from  smilmg,  when,  in  the  cleanly- 
shaved,  awkward-looking  men,  in  very  old-fashioned  long-tailed  coats, 
and  uncomfortable  tall  black  hats,  I  recognized  the  merry  sailors  of  the 
Cove,  with  whom  I  had  cracked  many  a  joke  when,  in  thenar  more  pic- 
turesque attire  of  red  shirts  and  white  duck  trowsers  and  weather- 
beaten  tarpaulins^  they  hauled  their  boats  up  the  beach,  or  spread 
their  nets  to  dry  in  the  sun.  But  their  serious  faces  warned  me  that 
my  mirth  was  untimely,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Sunday  was  in  their 
hearts,  and  not  merely  put  on  with  their  Sunday  clothes.  We  entered 
the  church,  and  I  took  my  place  by  the  open  window.  Every  thing 
was  calm,  and  solemn,  and  still.  The  little  church  boasted  no  organ, 
and  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  silence  within  were  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  waves,  the  occasionaT  song  of  a  bird,  the  whisper  in 
the  pines,  or  the  rustle  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  some  member  of 
the  congregation.  At  last  the  nunister  appeared  and  the  services  , 
began.  Never  have  I  seen  the  true  spirit  of  worship  so  entirely  car- 
ried out  as  in  that  humble  Cove  church.  The  people  prayed  with  their 
minister,  they  sang  with  him,  they  almost  preached  with  him.  There 
was  no  affectation  of  a  devotion  they  did  not  feel ;  their  earnestness 
was  heart-felt ;  they  *  worshipped  in  sjmt  and  in  truth.*  There  was  no 
drowsiness,  no  wandering  of  attention ;  and  as  I  looked  at  their  up- 
turned 6un*bumt  faces,  marked  so  deeply  with  the  lines  of  care  and  of 
toil,  and  yet  so  beaming  with  the  earnest  devotion  of  true  leligios^ 
those  beautiful  lines  of  Keble  came  to  my  mind : 

'  Orr  in  life's  stillest  shade  recliniDg, 
In  humble  quiet  QDrepinlDgy 
Meek  souls  there  sre,  who  Ttftle  deem 
Their  daily  sfrtib  sd  sDfrers  theme, 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  heaven  a  martyr's  palm.' 

I  never  before  saw  such  a  collection  of  good  faces.     There  was  not 
much  beauty  among  them,  if  beauty  consists  in  regular  features  and 
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delicate  complexioii ;  but  their  kind  good  hearts  sofltencd  and  ennobled 
their  rough  countenances,  and  I  loved  to  look  upon  them.  A  sturdy, 
solemn  race  are  those  Cove  fishennen.  They  sang  the  hymns  with  .all 
their  strength  ;  and  if  there  was  more  of  the  roar  of  the  sea  than  the 
melody  of  the  pine-woods  in  their  voices,  their  hearty  devotion  made 
•their  music  sound  far  better  to  me  than  that  of  the  well-trained  choirs 
of  our  city  churches,  who  sing  languidly  through  the  appointed  number 
of  verses  with  finely-accorded  voices,  but  who,  however  much  they  may 
please  the  ears  of  their  hearers,  wake  no  religious  emotions  in  their 
hearts.  But  God  knows  when  the  heart  sings,  and  I  think  He  heard 
and  accepted  those  hymns  of  praise  and  love  which  ascended  through 
the  still  air  on  this  lovely  Sunday  morning. 

The  simple  and  fervent  prayers  of  the  minister  seemed  to  find  a  faith- 
ful echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  they  hstened  to  his  sennon, 
which  was  a  pious  exhortation  to  a  good  life,  from  the  text  of  the  Golden 
Uule,  with  devout  attention. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  and  before  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
the  minister  rose,  and  in  a  troubled  voice  requested  the  congregation  to 
stop  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  called  for  Simon  Carter  to  come  for- 
ward. An  old  man,  with  silvery  hair  and  bent  form,  came  forth  from 
the  most  obscure  corner  of  the  church,  and  walking  with  tottering  8tep 
up  the  aisle,  stood  in  front  of  the  low  pulpit,  with  bowed  head  and 
clasped  hands,  while  the  minister  solemnly  reprimanded  him,  before  the 
whole  church,  for  having  passed  the  previous  Sunday  morning  in  his 
field  making:  hav.  In  a  few  well-cho<en  words  he  set  forth  the  value 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  of  worsliip,  especially  to  a  working 
community  like  theirs  ;  and  then,  after  a  short  address  to  Simon  in  par- 
ticular, in  wliich  he  reprcsfeuted  the  evil  influence  which  his  especial 
example  might  have  on  those  younger  than  himself,  he  dismissed  the 
congregation  with  a  benediction,  in  which  he  included  by  name  the 
Sabbath-breaker  before  him.  The  people  rose  to  go,  but  still  the  old 
man  remained  standing  before  the  pulpit,  with  bowed  head,  as  if  he 
dreaded  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors  with  the  shame  of  this  public 
rebuke  upon  him.  But  the  good  minister  had  not  preached  in  vain. 
The  doctrine  of  charity  and  forbearance  toward  their  fellow-men  was 
still  sounding  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Their  golden  rule 
was  not  laid  by  as  too  precious  for  use,  but  was  coined  into  kind  words 
and  deeds  for  daily  life.  And  when  at  last  old  Simon  raised  his  head, 
and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  church,  he  met  with  sympathizing  looks 
and  cordial  greetings  on  every  side,  and  even  the  minister  stopped  in 
passing  to  say  a  few  pleasant,  encouraging  words  to  him.  At  the 
church-door  and  in  the  church-yard  the  villagers  formed  themselves  into 
groups,  and  talked  over  the  affairs  of  the  week  ;  the  prospect  of  fair 
weather  for  tlie  fishing-fleet,  which  was  to  sail  on  the  morrow ;  what 
vessels  had  been  heard  from  ;  and  what  were  due  in  the  coming  week  ; 
but  there  was  no  levity  and  no  noise,  and  they  soon  dispersed  by  differ- 
ent paths  to  their  homes.  But  I  lingered  in  the  quiet  church-yard,  and 
seatinc:  myself  on  one  of  the  low  grassy  mounds,  watched  the  people,  as 
they  disap])earcd  one  by  one,  until  the  last  lingering  form  was  hidden 
from  my  view  by  the  shadowy  pine-trees. 
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It  was  a  lovely  scene.  The  place  was  silent  with  the  indescrihable 
hush  of  a  Sabbath  summer  noon.  There  was  no  breeze  on  land  or  sea ; 
every  thing  was  still »  except  the  soft  rush  of  the  tide  at  the  foot  of  the 
clifi*  and  the  whisper  of  the  pine-trees  which  shaded  the  graves  around 
me.  But  my  heart  was  busy  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  Never 
had  I  been  so  impresued  witii  the  solemnity  of  public  services.  HenT 
in  this  little  fishing-village  the  true  ideal  of  worship  seamed  to  have 
been  preserved.  There  was  no  listlessness,  no  lukewarmness  in  their 
devotion  ;  and  one  felt,  in  looking  at  their  serious,  earnest  faces,  that  its 
influence  would  not  pass. away,  but  would  cheer  and  bless  many  an 
hour  through  the  coming  week.  But  why  was  it  so  ?  Why  did  I  find 
among  these  rough,  untutored  fishermen  ^strue  religious  spirit  — snoh 
sincere  devotion  ?  The  murmuring  pine  and  the  rushing  sea  answered 
me.  They  had  been  the  teachers  of  a  natural  religion,  which  lived  and 
worked  in  the  hearts  of  their  simple  pupils.  God's  voice  teaching  let- 
sons  of  beauty,  and  mercy,  and  love,  spoke  through  His  glorious  works 
to  His  ignorant  children,  and  they  heard  that  voice  and  placed  their 
little  temple  to  His  worship  within  sight  of  their  much-loved  ocean,  and 
shaded  it  with  their  ministering  pines. 

In  the  afitemoon,  Fanner  Wilson  did  not  go  to  church,  but  passed  the 
time  in  wandering  over  the  farm  with  his  children,  and  from  my  win- 
dow I  caught  glimpses  of  the  happy  group,  all  through  the  long  sum- 
mer aflemoon,  now  quietly  seated  under  a  tree,  now  picking  up  stones 
and  shells  on  the  beach  ;  and  then  again  I  saw  them  slowly  lingering 
along  through  the  fields,  with  their  hands  full  of  flowers  and  green 
boughs,  duiet  rural  pictures  they  made,  suggesting  peaceful,  happy 
thoughts ;  and  when  at  last,  as  if  tired  with  roaming  about,  the  &ther 
seated  himself  in  the  low,  broad  porch,  and  with  the  children  gathered 
round  him,  sang  good  old  hymns  and  psalm^tupes,  long  forgotten  in  our 
city  churches,  he  looked  the  perfect  embodiment  of  serene,  quiet  enjoy- 
ment. Since  tea,  we  have  been  sitting  in  the  porch,  watching  the  son 
set  and  the  misty  twilight  stealing  over  the  sea,  and  listening  to  the 

distant  bells  of  G ringing  fi>r  evening  service.     The  sound  came 

upon  the  wind  across  the  water,  now  swelling  to  a  loud  chime,  and 
now  dying  away  to  the  faintest  thread-like  tone.  An  old  legend  says 
that  evil  spirits  flee  away  before  the  ringing  of  bells.  I  know  not  how 
that  may  be,  but  surely  no  evil  passion  or  base  desire  could  resist  the 
charm  of  the  sof);,  sad  music,  which  came  to  us,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
across  the  calm  purple  sea,  on  this  most  peaceful  Sunday  evening. 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  listening  to  these  distant  vespers,  the  bell  of  the 
Cove  church  began  to  toll.  Farmer  Wilsom  counted  the  strokes.  '  It 
is  the  passing-bell  for  old  George  Winthrop,*  he  said,  as  the  bell  stopped 
at  the  sixty-fourth  stroke.  *  Death  will  be  a  good  friend  to  him,  for  his 
life  has  been  sad  enough.' 

I  had  oflen  met  this  old  George  Winthiop  wandering  about  on  the 
rocks  and  in  the  fields,  and  had  been  much  attracted  toward  him,  on 
account  of  his  pleasant  voice  and  gentle,  courteous  manners,  which  be* 
tokened  a  different  birth  and  breeding  from  that  of  the  people  aronnd 
him.  He  was  an  inmate  of  the  village  alms-house,  and  his  laige, 
wandering,  blue  eye,  and  child-like  laugh,  showed  plainly  the  derange- 
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ment  of  mind  under  which  he  labored.  But  he  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons of  whom  you  would  say  at  once  '  That  man  has  a  history,  and  a 
tragic  one  too  ;'  and  now  Farmer  "Wilson's  words  excited  my  curiosity 
and  recalled  a  purpose  I  had  before  formed  of  inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life.  I  found  the  good  farmer  very  willing  to  gratify  me 
as  far  as  he  knew,  and  the  other  incidents  of  old  George's  story  I  ob- 
tained from  the  minister  of  the  Tillage : 

*  Once  on  a  time,  (I  believe  all  true  stories  begin  *  once  on  a  time,*) 

the  town  of  G was  a  flourishing,  prosperous  sea-port,  sending  its 

vessels  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  boasting  its  wealth  and  its 
merchant-princes.  At  the  time  when  my  story  begins,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  one  of  the  richest  of  these  merchant-princes  was  Captain  Winthiop, 
a  man  famed  in  all  the  county  for  his  wealth  and  his  liberality.  He 
lived  in  the  good  old-fashioned  hospitable  style,  *  keeping  open  house,'  as 

it  is  called,  for  all  strangers  who  visited  G ,  as  well  as  for  his  own 

townsmen.  No  body  gave  such  grand  dinners  ;  no  body  had  so  fine  a 
house  ;  no  body  drove  such  noble  horses  ;  and  no  body  had  so  beautiful  a 
son  as  Captain  Winthrop.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man 
enough,  of  no  particular  character,  loving  his  own  ease,  and  liking  to 
see  people  happy  around  him.  But  as  our  story  treats  more  of  the  son 
than  of  the  father,  we  will  leave  the  Captain  for  the  present  to  his 
dinners  and  his  horses,  and  take  a  look  back  into  the  childhood  of  our 
hero.  George  Winthrop  was  a  boy  of  a  sensitive,  retiring  nature,  who, 
losing  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  never  having  been  able  to  join 
the  boyish  sports  of  his  companions  on  account  of  ill-health,  was  left 
comparatively  to  himself,  and  led  a  lonely  life  in  his  father's  splendid 
mansion.  The  Captain,  who  had  little  time  to  spare  for  the  education 
of  his  son,  thought  that  he  well  performed  the  duties  of  a  father  by 
giving  orders  to  the  servants  that  George  should  never  be  thwarted  or 
contradicted,  but  that  his  slightest  wisli  should  be  obeyed  ;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  all  was  right  if  (^eorge  appeared  beautifully  dressed  at  the 
close  of  his  grand  dinner-parties,  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
guests.  To  a  child  of  a  different  nature,  such  an  education  would  have 
been  ruin,  but  George  was  only  a  little  spoiled  by  it.  His  disposition 
was  afiectionate  and  yielding,  and  he  needed  only  to  be  loved  to  make 
him  happy.  He  loved  his  father  with  an  intensity  which  rather  troubled 
the  Captain,  who  could  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  the  delicacy 
of  his  son's  character,  nor  the  depth  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  clung 
to  him  as  the  only  being  on  earth  upon  whom  he  could  pour  out  the 
warm  aHection  of  his  heart ;  and  many  a  time  poor  George  had  gone 
to  his  room  disheartened  and  miserable  because  his  father  had  joked 
with  him  about  his  girlishness,  and  told  him  that  he  must  get  over  such 
babyish  ways.  Wlicu  George  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Captain 
Winthrop  took  an  orphan  daughter  of  a  very  dear  friend  to  live  with 
him,  and  from  this  time  George's  life  was  much  happier. 

*  Mary  Howard  was  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen,  who,  seeing  with  the 
quick  perception  of  a  woman  tlie  cause  of  George's  unhappiness  at  home, 
soon  won  his  confidence  and  tunied  toward  herself  the  full  tide  of  afleo- 
tion  wliich  his  father  checked  and  repulsed.  As  time  wore  on  and 
George  grew  toward  manhood,  this  affection  ripened  into  a  warmer 
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feeling.  He  loved  Mary  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  she,  loving 
no  one  else,  and  flattered  hy  his  entire  devotion,  although  not  in  the 
least  appreciating  its  depth,  consented  to  engage  herself  to  him  when  he 
should  leave  college.  As  this  time  approached,  he  told  his  father  of 
his  proposed  engagement,  never  for  an  instant  douhting  his  approval. 
He  had  so  long  been  left  to  himself  in  every  way  that  he  could  not 
imagine  that  his  father  would  interfere  with  him  now  in  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  concerned  his  happiness.  But  he  was  mistaken.  Captain 
Winthrop  laughed  at  his  love  for  Mary  as  a  mere  boyish  fancy,  and  then 
laughed  again  at  George's  indignation  at  his  mirth ;  but  at  last  be- 
coming more  serious,  consented  to  the  engagement,  upon  the  conditions 
that  it  should  be  a  private  one  for  one  year,  and  that  during  that  year 
George  should  travel  in  Europe.  Now  Captain  Winthrop' s  reasons  for 
this  proposition  were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place  he  did  honestly  believe, 
as  he  had  said,  that  George's  love  for  Mary  was  a  mere  boyish  fancy, 
and  he  thought  that  a  winter  in  Paris  would  soon  cure  him  of  his 
youthful  passion.  But  there  was  also  another  very  stringent  reason 
why  the  Captain  made  this  arrangement.  He  had  lately  been  tliinking 
of  marrying  again  himself,  and  in  the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  found  no  lady  fo  pretty  and  so  sweet-tempered,  nor  one  who  filled 
the  place  at  the  head  of  his  table  so  gracefully  as  Mary  Howard.  Still 
he  had  not  entirely  decided  upon  asking  her  to  fill  that  place  perma- 
nently as  his  wife,  until  George  told  him  of  his  engagement.  Then  he 
felt  keenly  how  great  a  loss  she  would  be  to  him,  and  he  reproached 
himself  for  his  folly  in  not  foreseeing  what  the  natural  result  would  be 
of  allowing  two  yoimg  people  to  be  so  constantly  and  unreservedly 
together.  However,  like  a  wise  father,  he  ofl^red  no  opposition  to  their 
engagement  but  that  of  exacting  George's  absence  for  a  year.  He  looked 
upon  the  whole  matter  as  a  childish  love  afiuir,  which  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  absence.  George  was  a  mere  boy,  who  would 
soon  forget  pretty  cousin  Mary,  as  he  called  her,  in  the  fascinating 
society  of  Paris,  and  the  charming  life  of  Italy.  And  pretty  cousin 
Mary  ?  Why  this  must  be  only  a  child's-play  to  her,  which  she  would 
readily  relinquish  when  in  its  place  she  received  more  attractive  and 
rational  proposals.  So  thought  Captain  Winthrop,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason.  His  glass  showed  him  a  fine-looking  man,  with  hair 
unblanched  by  age,  and  of  a  noble  presence.  He  would  take  his  chance. 
He  could  not  lose  Mary.  She  had  become  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
his  daily  existence,  and  the  picture  of  his  cheerless  home  without  her 
graceful  form,  and  sweet  face,  and  pretty  thoughtful  ways,  haunted  him 
continually.  Surely  there  was  more  to  charm  the  imagination  of  a  girl 
like  Mary  in  the  matured  affection  of  a  man  of  his  yeara  than  in  the 
passing  love  of  a  boy  like  George.  He  would  win  her  and  marry  her, 
and  he  thought  he  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  be  perfectly  sure  that 
when  George  returned,  he  would  thank  him  for  his  wisdom  in  sending 
him  away,  and  would  meet  Mary  with  the  calm  affection  of  a  friend. 
Now,  Captain  Winthrop  was  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  was  a  selfish  one  ; 
and  if  he  ever  had  any  uncomfortable  twinges  of  conscience  about  this 
matter,  he  quickly  consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  of  the  truth  of  which 
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he  was  thoroughly  persuaded — of  the  transient  nature  of  the  afiection 
between  George  and  Mary. 

*  The  lovers  parted  with  the  usual  amount  of  vows  and  protestations 
which  are  proper  to  such  occasions,  and  for  a  time  Mary  felt  very  deso- 
late. But  though  sweet  and  gentle  by  nature,  she  had  no  strength  of 
character,  and  could  be  moulded  like  wax  by  a  will  stronger  than  her 
own.  Of  an  affectionate  disposition  and  thus  easily  impressible,  she 
had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  strength  and  passion  of  George's  love, 
although  at  times  its  intensity  troubled  and  perplexed  her.  And  now 
in  its  place  she  found  a  quiet,  gentle  affection,  ever  watchful  for  her 
happiness  and  comfort,  which  harmonized  far  better  with  her  own  calm 
nature  than  George's  unequal,  passionate  love  ;  and  this  devotion,  too, 
coming  from  her  guardian,  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to  look  apon 
as  a  superior  being.  How  could  she  show  her  gratitude  for  such  kmd- 
ness  ?  Alas !  the  way  was  soon  too  plain  before  her.  The  constant 
daily  blessing  of  a  present  afiection  soon  weakened,  in  such  a  mind  as 
Mary's,  the  impression  of  the  absent  love.  In  those  days  a  letter  from 
Europe  was  a  rare  event,  and  wlien  one  of  George's  letters,  full  of  pai- 
sionate  longings  for  home  and  love  for  her,  did  flash  like  a  meteor 
across  her  calm  life,  she  was  troubled  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  Bank 
weakly  back  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  Captain  Winthrop 
had  taught  her  fully  his  belief  that  George's  love  for  her  wa3  a  mere 
boyish  folly,  and  that  on  his  return  he  would  thank  her  for  releasing 
him  from  an  engagement  wliich  had  become  irksome  to  him. 

'  And  so  time  passed  on,  and  when  seven  months  of  the  year  had  gone, 
Mary  was  engaged  to  her  guardian,  and  had  written  a  letter  to  George 
to  tell  him  of  her  change  of  afiection.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  which  ended  George's  year  of 
probation,  but  of  this  Mary  had  been  too  busy  to  think.  George  had 
probably  received  her  letter,  and  his  father  thought  he  would  pass 
another  year  in  Europe,  and  had  forwarded  him  the  necessary  order  on 
his  banker.  And  so  the  preparations  went  gayly  on,  and  the  mairiage- 
day  arrived.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  church,  from  whence  the 
wedding-party  accompanied  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  their  house, 
where  a  splendid  entertainment  was  to  be  given  to  all  the  people  of 

G and  its  environs.     On  their  arrival  at  home,  Mary  retired  to  her 

chamber  to  make  some  alteration  in  her  dress,  and  as  she  passed  on  her 
way  thither  a  little  room  which  was  especially  devoted  to  her  use,  and 
which  had  received  the  name  of  '  Mary's  Hbrary,'  she  was  startled  at 
seeing  through  the  open  door  the  figure  of  a  man  extended  upon  the 
sofa.  As  she  turned  to  go  back  and  call  her  husband,  the  figure,  difr* 
turbed  at  some  slight  noise  she  made,  turned  his  head  toward  her,  and 
with  dismay  she  recognized  George's  well-known  features.  Her  limbs 
failed  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  door  £)r  support ; 
but  George,  not  understanding  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  sprang  toward 
her,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  '  My  own  beloved  Mary, 
my  own,  own  love  ! '  Tears  of  joy  and  excitement  flowed  down  his 
cheeks  ;  the  joy  of  seeing  her  again  seemed  almost  too  much  for  his 
passionate,  lovuig  nature.     At  last  he  said, '  0  dearest  Mary,  how  long 
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you  have  been  away !  I  arrived  an  hour  ago,  and  the  servants  told  me 
you  had  gone  to  some  body's  wedding ;  and  as  I  did  not  want  to  meet 
you  for  the  first  time  in  church,  I  determined  to  wait  for  you  here  in 
our  own  little  room,  where  we  have  been  so  happy.  Why  do  n't  you 
speak  to  me,  dear  child  ?  Did  I  frighten  you  ?  You  surely  expected 
me  to-day  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  day  it  is  ?  Oh  I  this  tedious,  tedious 
year ! '  And  again  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  murmuring  the  fondest 
words  of  love.  And  Mary  saw  it  all  in  one  glance  —  saw  that  he  had 
not  received  her  letter,  and  that  he  had  returned,  loving  her  even  more 
dearly  than  when  he  left  her.  Oh  I  how  terrible  was  her  anguish ! 
How  could  she  turn  the  joy  of  that  young  heart  to  utter  misery  !  But 
it  must  be  done,  and  she  must  do  it.  Slowly  disengaging  herself  from 
his  arms,  she  turned  her  face  to  his,  and  said,  '  You  must  prepare  your- 
self for  a  great  sorrow,  dear  George,'  and  then  while  he  gazed  at  her 
with  fin  alarmed  look,  and  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  have  taken  notice 
of  her  bridal  dress,  she  said,  '  To-day  was  my  wedding-day ;  1  am  your 
father's  wife.'  George  gazed  at  her  silently,  with  eyes  extended,  and 
cheeks  and  lips  from  which  the  blood  seemed  to  have  fled  for  ever. 
Mary  tried  to  take  his  hand,  but  it  fell  passive  from  her  grasp.  *  Speak 
to  me,  George,'  she  cried.  *  Did  you  not  get  my  letter  ?  I  wrote  to  tell 
you  this.  Oh  !  do  not  look  so  strangely  at  me  1 '  But  still  the  poor 
young  man  stood  with  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  as  one  petrified  by 
horror.  The  sudden  change  from  the  intense  joy  of  seeing  her  again  to 
this  unutterable  misery  had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  when  in  her 
agony  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  implored  him  to  speak  only 
one  word,  to  forgive  her,  he  pushed  her  violently  from  him  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  seized  her  bridal  wreath  and  veil,  and 
trampled  them  under  his  feet ;  then  with  a  shriek  which  rang  in  Mary's 
brain  for  many  a  year  after,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  When  he 
recovered  his  consciousness,  he  was  a  raving  maniac,  so  violent  that  the 
strictest  confinement  was  necessary.  For  years  he  was  the  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  At  times  he  had  lucid  intervals,  and  at  last  was  pro- 
nounced harmless,  and  was  fi^eed  from  every  restraint ;  but  his  memory 
was  entirely  gone.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  past  was  a  perfect  blank. 
He  did  not  recognize  his  father,  and  spoke  of  Mary,  who  often  visited 
him,  as  the  lovely  lady  who  brought  lum  fruits  and  flowers. 

'  Those  who  saw  him  at  this  time  describe  him  as  being  very  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon  ;  but  it  was  the  unintellectual  beauty  of  mere  color  and 
form,  and  his  uncertain,  wandering  glance  and  meaningless  smile  made 
this  very  grace  of  form  and  feature  painful  to  those  who  knew  his  his- 
tory. It  was  not  thought  best  for  him  to  return  to  his  father's  house, 
lest  the  sight  of  the  old  familiar  rooms  and  furniture  might  bring  back 
his  paroxysms  of  insanity ;  so  a  room  was  fitted  up  for  £m  at  the  hos- 
pital, which  Mary  took  a  mournful  pleasure  in  decorating  with  flowers 
and  pictures.  He  was  always  sweet  and  gentle,  but  he  seemed  calmer 
and  happier  when  he  was  surrounded  with  beautiful  objects.  He  would 
pass  whole  days  wandering  in  the  woods  and  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
always  returned  laden  with  flowers,  and  mosses,  and  bright  shells,  and 
sea- weeds,  with  which  he  took  a  childish  delight  in  adorning  his  room. 
Indeed,  he  was  like  a  child  in  every  thing,  and  the  village  diildren  all 
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loved  him.     His  favorite  walk  from  G was  to  the  Cove.     Mary 

and  he  had  been  there  often  in  the  happy  days  of  their  engagement, 
and  he  seemed  unconsciously  to  himself  to  have  some  pleasant,  sooth- 
ing association  with  the  Cove-beach  and  the  deep  pine  woods.  So  years 
passed  on,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  that  the  lamp  of  reason  so  fear- 
fully extinguished  would  ever  be  kindled  again ;  but  he  led  an  innocent,, 
simple  life,  and  he  seemed  happy  ;  and  poor  Mary,  who  tried  by  the 
most  untiring  devotion  to  atone  for  the  injury  she  had  done  him,  was 
grateful  even  for  that.  He  told  her  once  that  he  thought  he  had  seen 
her  somewhere  before,  for  the  sight  of  her  face  made  him  feel  strangely 
here,  (and  he  put  his  hand  on  his  brain,)  but  he  could  not  remember 
about  it  rightly ;  all  was  dim  and  misty. 

'At  last  Mary  died,  and  a  few  years  after  her  husband  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse.  In  settling  his  estate  it  was  found  that  he  died 
insolvent.  He  had  been  living  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  and  had 
met  with  heavy  losses,  so  tliat  after  the  sale  of  his  effects  and  the  pay- 
ment of  his  creditors  nothing  was  left  for  George.  But  of  what  use 
was  money  to  him  ?  The  warm  sun-shine  of  summer,  a  seat  by  a  cot- 
tage fire  in  winter,  the  simplest  food,  and  the  meanest  clothes  were  all 
he  asked ;  and  the  Cove  people  loved  him  too  well  to  let  him  sufier 
from  the  want  of  these.  For  a  long  time  he  lived  with  them,  now  at 
this  house,  now  at  that,  until  he  grew  old  and  infirm,  and  then  the  sun- 
niest and  pleasantcst  room  in  the  alms-house  was  set  apart  for  old 
George.  And  there  he  finished  his  harmless,  simple  life,  and  there,  in 
that  quiet  Sunday-evening  twilight,  while  the  passing  bell  rung  out 
solemnly  over  the  sea,  his  gentle  spirit  sought  its  home.' 

I  afterward  heard  from  the  minister  of  the  Cove  the  following  inter- 
esting particulars  of  his  death :  A  few  hours  before  he  died  he  fell 
into  a  sw3et  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke,  those  who  stood  round  his  bed 
saw  at  once  by  the  light  in  his  eye  that  the  dark  veil  which  had  clouded 
his  life  had  been  suddenly  removed.  He  gazed  wonderingly  around  the 
room,  and  at  the  strange  faces  beside  him,  and  then  said,  *  Where  am 
I  ?  How  long  I  have  slept  I  *  Then,  as  his  eyes  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  his  hands,  which  were  brown  and  withered  by  age  and  exposure, 
he  stopped  speaking  and  looked  at  them  with  a  puzzled  air,  and  then 
murmured  again  ;  *  Why,  what  can  have  happened  to  me  ?  Am  I  not 
George  Winthrop  ?  Why  am  I  not  in  my  father's  house  ?  Where  is 
Mary  ? '  But  at  that  name  a  sudden  light  flashed  across  his  newly- 
awakened  memory,  and  he  cried,  '  0  God  I  I  remember  it  all  now !  my 
father's  wife  I  my  father's  wife  ! '  For  a  few  minutes  his  agony  was 
so  great  that  they  thought  he  was  dpng  ;  but  after  a  time  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  listen  to  the  explanation  of  the  minister.  The  years  of  his 
mental  alienation  were  now  wholly  obliterated  from  his  memory,  and 
he  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  the  day  before  that  he  had 
returned  from  Europe  to  his  father's  house.  He  remembered  notliing 
that  had  happened  since  that  day,  although  Mary's  words,  *  I  am  your 
father's  wife,'  seemed  burnt  into  his  brain.  He  listened  quietly  and 
dreamily  to  the  account  the  good  minister  gave  of  this  long  interval  of 
years,  and  then  asked  for  a  looking-glass.  One  was  placed  before  him, 
and  for  a  moment  he  gazed  eagerly  at  the  poor  withered,  white-haired 
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old  man  who  looked  bo  mournfully  out  at  him,  and  then  murmuring, 
'  0  God,  have  mercy ! '  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  died.  Hope,  youth,  love,  beauty,  all  gone  :  in  that 
terrible  moment  what  was  left  for  him  but  to  die  ? 

What  a  strange,  bewildering  dream  life  must  have  seemed  to  him  in 
that  last  solemn  hour,  and  what  a  world  of  remembrances  and  of 
anguish  must  have  rushed  upon  him  then !  No  words  can  venture  to 
portray  the  feelings  of  that  poor  stricken  heart.  Forty  years  of  mere 
blank  existence,  then  a  few  hours  of  such  intense  feeling,  and  then 

*A  LITTLE  fold  of  bands, 
A  little  drop  of  sands, 
And  the  fluttering-  spirit  stands 
Beyond  the  vale,  victorious.' 


TO  A  MUSQUITO. 

AvAUNT  I  ye  wee  bit  croonin'  thing, 
Tliat  comes  wi'  melancholious  wing, 
Sair  shadows  o  'er  my  dreams  to  fling, 

An'  start  my  rest ; 
I'll  warrant  now  ye  thinks  yo  sing 

As  guid  's  the  best  I 

Ye  spin  sae  noisy  'yont  my  bed, 

An'  then  come  skirling  round  my  head, 

My  quiverin'  winkers  yerk  wi'  dread 

0'  your  slee  bite : 
Ye  ne'er-do-weel  1  I  'd  see  ye  dead 

Wi'  sic  delight  1 

There,  sklcntin'  'gainst  my  nose  ye  go, 
An'  whiles  a  mighty  skelp  I  throw, 
Ye  're  jinkin'  like  some  dastard  foe, 

Baith  slee  and  fell ; 
I  aimed  to  crush  ye,  stick  and  stow, 

But  hurt  mysel  \ 

Alack  I  alack  1  it 's  ave  the  fate 
0'  them  that 's  made  disconsolate, 
Wi'  ran  tin'  coofs  o'  town  or  state, 

By  unco  hap ; 
Ilk  blow  on  any  beastie  's  pate 

Hits  them  a  rap. 

Weel,  sin'  ye  mean  no  rest  for  me, 
Ye  maun  a  moralizer  bo  ; 
As  fu'  the  warld  around  I  see 

0'  waes  and  blights, 
As  i'  the  morn  my  lace  will  be 

0'  '  skeeter '  bites. 

An'  whiles  a-dozin',  I  infer 
That  he 's  the  true  philosopher 
Wha  -11  na  for  sma'  misfortunes  stir 

At  ony  rate ; 
And  gangs  through  trouble's  thickest  blur 

Wi'  cheerfu'  gate.  mkeot  mobb. 
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When  young  Van  Trump,  the  grand-nephew  of  the  Patroon,  on  hia 
return  from  Paris  gave  us  that  little  dinner  at  Delmonico's  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  event  —  a  quiet  affair  of  half-dozen  ;  it  was  in  the  dog- 
days,  and  the  family  were  at  Newport,  where  he  was  to  join  them  next 
day  —  which  of  us  would  have  ventured  to  predict  the  events  that 
have  since  transpired  ? 

If  we  did  not  drink  healths,  our  host  pledged  some  body  in  a  silent 
bumper,  and  most  of  us  knew  it  was  no  body  he  would  be  likely  to  see 
next  day  at  Newport,  but  Signora  Vermicelli,  the  celebrated  danseuse, 
old  enough  to  be  his  manmia,  but  as  youthful  in  looks  as  my  friend, 
almost ;  whom  he  had  adored  in  Paris,  and  in  whose  society  ho  hoped 
to  be  for  ever  blessed  —  those  were  his  words  —  so  soon  as  the  paternal 
consent  could  be  obtained.     I  looked  at  my  young  friend,  whose  flax- 
colored  moustache  had  the  consistency  oi'  down,   and  who  certainly 
ought  to  have  been  in  leading-strings,  with  some  compassion  and  more 
curiosity  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  paternal  consent  never  would  be  given, 
and  that  after  a  scene,  perhaps,  and  a  long  fit  of  the  blues,  the  young 
gentleman  would  console  himself  with  a  country-woman  distinguished 
lor  beauty,  or  money,  or  both,  if  fortune  favored,  and  not  be  burdened 
with  a  wife  speaking  shocking  English,  and  whose  face  would  be  one 
thing  in  a  ball-room  and  another  in  their  bridal-chamber,  and  whose 
show  of  cosmetics  would  doubtless  have  disgusted  him  before  the  end 
of  the  honey-moon.     It  would  not  have  done  to  have  said  these  things ; 
for  the  young  fellow  had,  as  he  thought,  discovered  in  his  Vermicelli 
tlie  woman  after  our  own  hearts  we  are  all  in  search  of,  and  to  have 
doubted  this  or  the  unalterable  nature  of  his  attachment  would  have 
been  to  sacrifice  our  friendship  out  of  hand.     So  I  sat  and  quietly 
smoked  ray  segar,  while  amusing  myself  with  the  thought  of  how  my 
young  friend  on  the  morrow,  or  at  most  the  next  day,  for  his  impatience 
would  know  no  curb,  would  blurt  out  the  state  of  his  aflections  to  that 
purse-proud,  obstinate  old  fellow.  Van  Trump,  Senior,  and  how  there- 
upon there  would  be  a  great  row,  which,  as  the  elder  Van  is  as  fiery 
and  swears  as  much,  if  in  better  presidential  English,  as  any  man  of 
his  Dutch  ancestry,  would  come  to  the  ears  of  the  occupant  of  the  next 
rooms  through  the  thin  partition  very  likely,  and  so  get  wind  all  over  the 
place.    Subsequent  to  wliich,  when  my  friend  hero  would  go  about  with 
a  distracted  air,  namely,  with  a  tie  of  no  cliaracter  to  his  neck-cloth, 
caring  neitlier  for  morning  muslins  nor  riding  habits  ;  or  when  he  would 
stand  with  a  frown  upon  that  youthful  brow  and  folded  arms  at  the 
ball-room  door  or  window,  gazing  gloomily  in  upon  the  wearers  of  those 
forenoon  simplicities,  in  costumes  which  would  more  forcibly  recall  the 
graces  of  his  beloved  and  for-ever  lost  one,  would  not  every  body  amuse 
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themselves  at  his  expense,  and  declare  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  mar- 
ried the  signora  and  never  come  home  at  all  ? 

But  the  fun  of  the  thing  will  he,  I  reflected,  when  he  comes  to  look 
upon  himself  once  again  as  a  marrying  man,  having  ceased  all  on  a 
sudden  to  talk  of  his  Contcssa,  the  lady  is  titled  ;  or  perhaps  he  may 
lament  that  angel  to  the  last,  and  regard  his  future  marriage  as  a  self- 
sacrifice,  a  duty  owed  to  his  family  and  posterity.  I  wonder  who  the 
fair  creature  will  be,  I  thought,  and  how  old  she  will  he  this  time  ! 
Ha  I  ha  I  I  would  lay  an  even  wager  that  if  he  does  marry  within  the 
year  it  will  be  a  woman  double  his  age,  matmity  has  such  a  naive 
charm  for  these  youngsters  ;  but  if  he  wait  five  years  or  so,  most  likely 
he  will  wed  more  rationally  ;  and  if  he  delays  longer  still,  say  ten,  or 
fifteen,  or  seventeen  circles  of  our  planet,  who  knows  but  the  lovely 
Mrs.  Van  may  be  some  body  born  last  year,  or  year  before,  or  to-night 
lor  the  matter  of  that  ?  Stranger  things  happen,  to  be  sure.  Let 's  see. 
Here 's  my  precious  young  friend  who  has  seen  Paris  and  the  ele- 
phant—  no,  the  Countess  Vermicelli  and  the  elephant — conjointly, 
and  who  is  not,  I  should  say,  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty.  Now 
if  Miss  What  's-her-name  be  born  in  the  present  year,  twenty,  and 
let  us  say  seventeen,  she  will  prove  a  youthful  bride,  but  not  at  all  too 
young  for  a  man  of  thirty-five  or  seven.  Will  you  marry  her  ?  Will 
such  be  your  matrimonial  fate,  young  Van  ?  I  mentally  asked,  sucking 
my  segar  very  hard,  and  eyeing  my  host  curiously. 

*  Oh  I  come ! '  said  the  object  of  my  reverie,  breaking  in  upon  my 
train  of  thoughts,  though  of  course  knowing  nothing  of  them,  *  what 
are  you  staring  at  me  in  that  curious  way  for,  old  fellow  ?  Do  n't  you 
see  they  have  all  slipped  away  to  the  opera  and  elsewhere  and  left  us 
two  alone.  As  you  are  a  good  fellow  and  have  not  followed  suit, 
(knowing  what  a  weight  I  have  upon  my  mind,)  I  will  reward  your 
fidelity  by  showing  you  what  I  told  you  a  fib  about  the  other  day  and 
said  I  had  not  got.  I  Juul  n't  it  at  the  time  though,  you  know,  for  I 
was  getting  a  copy  of  it  made  by  an  artist,  in  case  things  should  turn 
out  all  wrong  down  at  Newport,  and  the  governor  demand  my  creden- 
tials. I  tell  you  what,'  young  Van  said,  knowingly,  stroking  his  downy 
moustache,  '  the  governor  has  every  dollar  in  his  own  hands,  to  do  with 
as  he  choses,  and  as  I  never  would  give  up  the  original,  it 's  safest  to 
liave  a  copy  you  know  all  ready  to  surrender.  Oh  1  I  anticipate  a 
brush  ;  you  know  the  governor  is  so  fiery  and  opinionated  :  but  we  men 
of  the  world  understand  how  to  manage  such  affairs,  do  n't  we  ? ' 

Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  fate  blindly  groping  like  a  plant  in  a  cellar 
toward  the  light,  that  took  us  that  same  night  by  the  door  of  a  fine 
house  in  a  fashionable  quarter  ?  For  the  stie  of  our  inunediate  suc- 
cessors let  us  say  it  was  not  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  for  that  street  Mrs. 
C.  Fysh  says  very  truly  is  getting  extremely  low  and  not  at  all  the 
thing.  Mrs.  Fysh,  you  know,  is  the  daughter  of  an  apple-woman  ;  but 
tlieii  she  is  the  heiress  of  Fysh  the  money-broker,  who  prudently  died 
after  marrying  her,  which  estabHshed  her  claim,  and  so  old  Groody 
Two-shoes,  with  her  stall  and  short  pipe,  has  become  a  myth  already. 

The  house,  as  already  stated,  is  a  fine  one  ;  and  its  elaborated  front, 
illumined  by  the  gas-light,  caught  the  attention  of  young  Van,  who 
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said  *  Hullo !  *    and  be^ed  to  know  —  having  become  somewhat   a 

stranger  in  his  native  city  —  who  the  d 1  this  pile  belonged  to? 

*  Some   intrader   into   our  set,'   my  aristocratical  friend  added,  "with 
hauteur. 

*  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  McKrell,  the  alderman  and  millionaire, 
y?rc-millionaire  for  aught  I  know/  I  made  answer,  with  the  reverence 
in  my  voice,  I  hope,  due  to  great  wealth. 

But  my  young  companion,  who  has  little  reverence  in  his  soul  for 
any  thing,  and  I  am  afraid  had  drunk  a  little  more  of  the  iced  punch 
wliere  we  had  last  been  than  was  quite  good  for  him,  would  not  stir 
until  I  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  farther.  *  What  ?  it  ain*t  the  fish-mon- 
ger, is  it  ?  *  said  he. 

'  No  ;  but  I  believe  his  father  was  a  —  some  way  concerned  in  that 
branch  of  commerce,'  I  was  obliged  to  admit ;  upon  which  little  Van 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

*  Why,  he 's  to  be  my  father-in-law  if  I  obey  my  aunt  Bo,'  he  com- 
municated in  a  tipsy  whisper.  'Ain't  it  funny  ?  You  know  aunt  Bo  : 
rich  as  Croesus  and  a  dragoon  in  appearance,  by  Jove !  Breaks  her  leg  at 
Mac' s  door,  and  is  taken  in  and  nursed  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  out 
of  gratitude  she  makes  a  vow  to  marr}'  me  to  the  daughter  or  leave  her 
money  to  a  hospital.  She 's  too  democratical  for  my  use  and  be 
hanged  to  her  I '  says  the  nephew  in  a  sudden  fit  of  indignation. 

*  The  deuce  I '  cried  I ;  *  why  you  never  mentioned  all  this  I  When 
did  you  learn  it,  and  what 's  her  Christian  name  \ ' 

*  How  should  I  know  \ '  answered  Van  rather  peevishly.  *  Old  Bo  *-*- 
this  was  his  irreverent  way  of  naming  that  estimable  lady  —  *  wrote  to 
me  at  Paris  about  the  upsetting  of  the  carriage  and  the  rest.  But  I 
wrote  her  back  I  was  in  love  already  —  with  my  countess,  you  know, 
but  I  did  n't  say  wlio  it  was  —  and  would  marry  whom  I  liked.  Theae 
old  women  must  put  their  fingers  in  every  pie.  I  abominate  them ! ' 
said  Van,  sucking  hard  at  his  segar. 

*  Well,  your  aunt  has  n't  built  a  hospital  yet,  at  least  it  has  n't  got 
into  the  papers  that  she  has,'  I  returned  with  a  grin,  *  and  she  is  at 
Saratoga  now,  and  the  McKrells  too,  by  George  !  now  that  I  come  to 
think  of  it.  Suppose  you  go  there  after  paying  your  respects  to  your 
governor  —  i?icog.,  you  know,  under  the  domino  of  that  magnificent 
moustache  which  you  sport.  Or  stay  ;  no  doubt  they  will  look  in  at 
Nev^Tiort  and  find  you  there,  which  will  do  as  well,  and  afibrd  you  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  perso?incl  of  the  future  Mrs.  Van  Trump 
through  the  ball-room  windows  before  being  presented  in  form.  Miss 
Georgiana  is  rather  ug  —  not  so  pretty  as  she  might  be,  but  she  is  so 
clever  ;  she  will  cut  you  up  as  fine  as  mince-meat  in  a  trice.* 

*  Will  she  ? '  cried  my  young  friend  in  a  passion,  and  flung  away  his 
segar  with  such  emphasis  that  I  saw  plainly  there  was  little  hope  for  the 
lady,  though  she  had  been  w^orth  a  plum  twice  over.  But  there  is 
another  Miss  McKrell,  I  thought,  just  from  boarding-school  too,  and 
very  pretty  I  've  heard,  and  would  have  said  so  but  for  a  sudden  idea 
which  flashed  across  my  brain.  Shall  I  tell  him  ?  No,  I  won't!  Time 
will  show,  I  soliloquized,  smiling  to  myself,  for  I  love  a  clever  plot. 

'  Come  now  I '  said  little  Van,  who  thought  I  was  laughing  at  him, 
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but  does  not  bear  malice,  and  had  already  got  the  better  of  his  vexa- 
tion, *  have  done,  that 's  a  good  fellow  I  You  know  if  there  were  any 
reason  in  it  you  might  plague  me  for  ever.  But  where 's  the  joke  ?  I  *11 
never  marry  any  body  but  the  Countess  Vermicelli,  if  she  will  have 
me,  and  as  for  coupling  a  Scotch  McKrell  ynih  a  Van  Trump,  Sir, 
the  thing  is  preposterous.  Why  can't  they  marry  among  themselves, 
eh  ? '  asked  the  heir  of  the  Vans,  plaintively,  *  and  leave  me  alone  ?  * 

'  Oh  !  yes,  there  's  Mrs.  Fysh,  and  young  Codd,  her  heir,  the  height 
of  the  fashion,  whose  trowsers  display  even  greater  stripes  upon  them 
than  yours  can  boast,  my  young  friend  ;  and  then  there  would  be  a  new 
spawn  of  our  aristocracy,  eh  I  d*  ye  take  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  of  course  I  do  ;  McKrell  and  Fysh  I '  quoth  my  friend,  honor- 
ing the  bon  mot,  which  was  suited  to  his  capacity  and  taste  ;  and  there- 
upon v/e  parted,  to  meet  some  ten  days  later  at  Newport,  whither  little 
Van  went  next  morning  to  embrace  his  family. 

I  was  seated  in  my  room  in  the  *  Ocean '  one  hot  forenoon  enjoying 
the  national  othim  sine  dignitate,  with  my  feet  elevated  upon  the 
window-sill,  drowsily  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  surf,  and  turning  the 
leaves  of  Punch,  when  T.  Tulip  Van  Trump,  Esquire,  entered.  His 
cravat  had  not  the  elegant  tic  habitual  to  it,  and  he  had  evidently 
waxed  his  moustache  less  frequently  of  late  than  usual.  *  Well,  my 
boy,'  said  I,  yawning,  '  who  are  you  in  love  with  now?  Ten  days  are 
enouojh  to  chano^e  one's  mind  ten  times  over.' 

'A  man  loves  but  once,'  retorted  that  precocious  man  of  the  world, 
sententiously,  and  took  a  chair  with  a  sigh. 

*A11  up  with  the  signora?'  said  I  inquiringly.  Tulip  shook  his 
head. 

'  What !  the  governor  do  n't  consent  to  the  alliance  ? ' 

*  No  ! '  said  Tulip,  with  another  sigh.  And  having  established  him- 
self at  the  other  window  with  a  like  regard  to  nationality  as  myself,  tilted 
back  his  chair  on  its  hind  legs  and  gave  his  soul  over  to  sombre  musing. 
*  Oh  I  well ! '  thought  I,  observing  this  over  my  left  shoulder,  *  if  you  've 
no  mind  to  be  communicative  you  are  welcome  to  do  as  you  choose, 
you  know.'  But  it  was  not  the  nature  of  the  youngster  to  remain  long 
mute. 

*  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow  on  earth,'  he  said  presently  ;  *  I 
do  n't  know  what  to  make  of  it  all,  and  some  how  I  begin  to  feel  that 
insurmomitable  obstacles  are  gathering  between  my  —  my  Vermicelli 
and  me.  I  take  out  her  likeness,  both  of  them  I  should  say,  nightly, 
and  regard  them  with  tearful  eyes.  Do  n't  laugh  at  me,  old  fellow,'  he 
added  deprecatingly,  *  but  tell  us  what  to  do.' 

'  You  precious  little  humbug !  *  said  I  in  return,  *  what  do  you  mean 
by  haunting  a  watering-place  with  such  a  face  and  cravat-tie  as  that  \ 
You  a  man  of  the  world  !  You  are  a  milk-sop  rather,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  laughing-stock  of  every  soul  in  the  place.' 

*  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  You  —  you  shall  hear  from  me,  Sir !' 
my  young  friend  cried  in  a  rage,  bouncing  up  and  seizing  his  hat.  *  Con- 
found the  lock !'  he  said  immediately  after.  *  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  open  your  door  for  me.  Sir  ?  ' 

At  which  pohte  speech  I  broke  out  laughing  ;  for  the  truth  was,  the 
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knob  was  wanting,  and  it  required  some  time  and  practice  to  efiect  mn 
exit ;  and  I  knew  it.  '  Pooh  !  pooh  ! '  said  I,  '  do  n't  be  angry.  Come, 
fihake  hands  and  be  friends,  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  Of  course,  yoa 
know  I  never  abu«e  you  except  for  your  good  —  do  I  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  believe  you  ever  do/  Tulip  answered,  somewhat  dubiously  ; 
he  was  not  apt  to  bear  malice,  and  his  passion  was  quickly  over. 
'Only  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  and  I  will  tell  you,'  he  said  : 
*  anfl  I  say,  old  fellow,  give  us  your  advice,  will  you  .- ' 

*  Of  course,*  said  I,  gravely  ;  '  advice  is  a  thing  always  adopted.  Go 
on  ;  but  no  sentiment,  mind  you,  or  we  shall  quarrel  again.  Sentiment 
in  the  dog-days  ! '  I  growled,  unbuttoning  my  vest,  and  using  Pi^ncA  for 
a  fan. 

'  Well,^  began  little  Van,  with  a  smile  this  time,  '  you  know  I  came 
down  here  anticipating  an  explosion,  and  prepared  to  relinquish  the 
copy  of  my  signora's  miniature,  if  need  were,  but  to  hold  on  to  the  on- 
ginal.  You  see  I  —  a-am  not  of  age  yet,'  he  added,  rather  sheepishly, 
and  superfluously  too,  and  my  governor  might  cut  me  otF  with  a  shill- 
ing if  he  chor-e.  But  for  that,  1  believe  I  should  have  married  her  out 
of  hand,  and  not  have  come  home  at  all  ;  at  least  not  for  the  preseat. 
Do  you  know  she  thought  of  that  first,  when  1  was  pressing  for  our 
early  union,  and  tenderly  declared  she  would  '  nevare,  nevare  be  the 
occasion  of  my  losing  the  parental  esteem ' :  dear  creature  !  What  are 
you  grinning  at  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  said  I.     *  Go  on.' 

'  Well,  when  I  had  saluted  Maman  and  Azalia,  and  given  them  the 
trifles  I  had  brought  for  each,  and  to  man  pere  a  magnificent  segai^ 
case  —  what  a  good  thing  it  is  he  don't  take  afler  his  Dutch  ancestry 
and  smoke  a  short  pipe,  ain't  it  \ ' 

'  Oh  I  quite  a  comfort ! ' 

*  —  studded  with  brilliants,  and  engraved  i^ith  a  view  of  St.  Cloud, 
which  1  saw  gratified  him  amazingly,  as  evidencing  economy  in  other 
ways  in  the  disbursement  of  my  allowance  abroad.' 

(  '  You  little  scamp  !  I  saw  the  identical  thing  in  the  show-case  of 
Ball,  Black,  and  Company,  and  you  know  you  got  it  there  on  tic,^  waa 
my  thought.) 

'  —  After  making  myself  quite  popular  all  around,  I  may  say,  what 
do  1  do  but  march  the  old  gentleman  down  to  the  beach  for  privacy,  yoa 
understand,  feeling  sure  of  the  governor's  swearing  horribly,  and  per- 
haps losing  my  own  temper  in  the  melees  early  one  fine  morning,  and 
pop  it  all  out  in  a  breath.' 

*  Good  !  en  avarit  !  as  we  say  on  the  continent.' 

'  Why,  of  course,  you  know  I  thought  there  was  to  be  a  scene  and 
the  deuce  to  pay,  and  —  a  —  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  what  actually 
resulted.  I  say,  old  fellow,  I  could  have  battled  all  day  for  my  right 
to  make  my  own  matrimonial  choice,  or  maintained  the  superior  beauty 
and  perfection  —  of  course  I  could  —  of  the  Signora  Vermicelli  against 
all  the  world.  But,  by  Jove  1  to  think  that  afler  1  had  run  on  for  half 
an  hour  or  thereabouts  in  a  florid  style  of  eloquence,  the  governor  smok* 
ing  the  matinal  scgar  meanwhile,  and  offering  no  word  of  remonstrance 
in  any  shape,  and  1  had  been  in  that  way  encouraged,  I  rather  believe 
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now,  to  pile  it  on,  and  had  'wrought  up  my  feelings  to  that  pitch  which 
makes  it  imperative  on  a  man  to  do  or  be  done  for,  the  governor  merely 
knocked  the  ashes  off  his  segar  and  said,  flourishing  his  gold-headed 
cane  in  quite  a  juvenile  way,  andj  as  if  there  had  been  a  dead  silence 
preceding  his  remark,  mind  you  : 

'  Fine  morning,  my  boy.  Glad  you  do  n't  smoke  as  much  as  I  do, 
and  so  can  inhale  the  refreshing  sea-air.  By  George !  you  tempt  me 
to  smoke  more  than  ever  by  this  splendid  gifl  of  yours,  (parenthetically 
taking  it  out  and  lighting  a  &esh  weed  from  it.)  The  sea-breeze,  taken 
betimes,  I  am  told  is  admirable  for  the  digestion,  restores  the  circula- 
tion, expands  the  chest,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  gives  me  an  amazing 
appetite.  Hullo  !  did  you  see  that  flounder  bounce  out  of  his  element  ? 
There  he  goes  again  I ' 

I  answered  something  incoherent.  Hang  it !  I  believe  I  must  have 
looked  like  a  £)ol.  What  the  deuce  was  I  to  say  ?  By  Jove !  it  was 
the  coolest  thing  I  ever  listened  to.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
it  was  all  sham  to  gain  time,  and  walked  along  in  awful  anticipation 
of  a  storm  after  all  this  fine  weather.  But  no,  I  never  saw  the  governor 
in  better  spirits  or  more  chatty.  By  Jove  !  it  was  well  he  was,  for  not 
one  word  did  I  utter  thereafter.  From  being  perplexed  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it,  I  got  in  a  rage  and  sullen,  and  so  went  home, 
mon  pere  benignly  ignorant,  so  it  would  appear,  that  any  thing  had 
gone  amiss,  or  that  our  stroll  had  been  characterized  -by  any  great  dis- 
closure. The  whole  of  them  are  so,  the  old  lady  being  the  only  one 
who  showed  any  consciousness,  by  bridling  a  little  when  I  talked  glibly 
of  my  foreign  (to  be)  wife.  For  you  must  know  I  tried  that  on  too. 
I  consented  to  lay  aside  my  native  bashfulness,  by  Jove  !  and  to  talk  as 
if  the  thing  were  all  settled.  But,  would  you  believe  it  ?  even  Azalia 
is  not  to  be  tempted  into  showing  the  least  curiosity,  though,  hang  it ! 
I  know  they  are  burning  to  say  something.  They  listen,  to  be  sure,  or 
at  least  do  nH  stop  their  ears  or  run  away ;  but  if  I  were  to  say  I  had 
met  Smith  down  town,  or  Brown  in  the  steamer,  or  remarked  that  the 
day  was  sun-shiny  or  rainy,  as  the  case  might  be,  they  would  have 
evinced  more  interest  in  the  intelligence,  I  am  sure.  The  truth  is,  I 
came  down  red-hot,  and  anticipating  idling  into  a  powder  magazine, 
you  know,  but  nothing  has  ensued,  and  —  I  might  as  well  confess  it 
first  as  last  —  I  begin  to  feel  uncomfortably  chilled  by  my  reception  ; 
would  n't  you,  old  fellow  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  would.     Well  ? ' 

'  Well,  that 's  all.  There  is  nothing  to  hang  a  complaint  or  sense  of 
wrong  on,  by  Jove  !  for  there  is  no  opposition.  No  body  says  any  thing 
contra^  and  no  heed  is  taken  of  what  I  say  pro.  There  is  no  excite- 
ment of  any  kind,  you  know,  which  is  the  chief  aggravation  to  my 
mind,  and  when  I  pull  out  my  beloved  miniature,  I  remember  there  are 
two  of  them,  confound  it !  and  the  thing  takes  a  ridiculous  turn.' 

*Why  don't  you  bum  one,  or  hang  it  round  your  pointer's  neck, 
by  a  blue  ribbon,  eh  ?  it  will  present  a  new  version  of  '  Like  me  like 
my  dog.' ' 

But  as  my  young  friend  seemed  disinclined  to  notice  my  counsel,  and 
with  his  elbows  on  the  window-sill  and  his  head  between  his  hands, 
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appeared  lost  in  a  reverie,  I  took  occasion  to  review  the  little  incident 
he  had  mentioned,  coupled  with  other  events,  while  igniting  a  match 
against  the  wall.  'What  a  precious  old  fox  Van,  Senior  is,  to  he  sure ! ' 
I  mused,  with  a  hurst  of  involuntary  admiration ;  '  his  ahilities  are  quite 
wasted  in  private  life  !  Of  course  this  afiair  of  little  Tulip's  is  kHled 
off;  for  what  lover  would  survive  under  a  perpetual  shower-bath.  I 
would  lay  an  even  wager  that  young  ape  Prunelle,  who  came  home  a 
steamer  in  advance  of  this  enamored  youngster,  had  told  the  whole  stoiy 
beforehand,  and  old  Van  Trump,  bless  his  honest  heart !  laid  his  injnno* 
tions  upon  the  womankind  accordingly.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
Madame  or  Signora  what  's-her-name  Vermicelli,  were  forgotten  in  a 
fortnight.  I  d^ould  not  wonder,'  said  I  aloud,  leaning  back,  with  my 
thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  my  vest,  and  tranqiully  regarding  the  blue 
incense  clouds  of  my  segar,  '  to  hear  the  history  of  a  new  attachment 
from  your  truth-telling  lips,  my  youthful  Lothario,  say  in  ten  days,  or 
thereabouts.' 

'  No,'  returned  Tulip,  shaking  his  head  despondingly,  and  still  staring 
out  of  window,  '  the  world  contains  but  one  woman  fi>r  me ;  but  one 
whose  fate  I  feel — I — a  —  yes,  by  Jove,  it  is!  What  the  d  1 
brings  her  here  now,  I  should  like  to  know.     Deuce  take  it !  I  thooght 

I  was  safe  for  three  weeks  at  least,  and  then '  little  Van  sud, 

breaking  off  on  a  sudden,  and  retiring  precipitately  from  the  window 
with  a  face  of  alalm. 

'  Who,  not  the  Countess,  eh  ? '  cried  I  laughing ;  and  putting  my  head 
out,  beheld  a  tall  lady  superintending  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  tnmki 
from  a  travelling-carriage  with  truly  masculine  energy,  about  whom 
dallied  and  trotted,  with  every  apparent  efibrt  to  please,  no  lees  a  pei^ 
sonage  than  the  pompous  and  —  shall  I  say  ?  —  ra^er  punchy  General 
Cornelius  Van  Trump,  poking  the  articles  enumerated  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  occasionally  turning  to  some  one  within  doors,  but 
whom  I  could  not  see,  from  my  position,  with  that  flourishing  politenea 
for  which  the  old  aristocrat  is  famous. 

'  By  all  that's  funny ! '  cried  I,  looking  at  young  Van,  and  mnch 
amused  by  his  dismayed  expression,  '  the  nabob  —  and  childless  —  Mrs. 
Bobbinet !  In  other  words,  and  as  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  she 
loves  to  be  called,  your  aunt  Bo ! ' 

'  I  thay,'  whispered  Prunelle  in  my  ear  that  night  in  the  ball-room  ; 
Prunelle  lisps  (intentionally)  and  is  otherwise  a  puppy ;  but  one  need 
not  tell  one's  acquaintance  all  one  thinks  of  them;  and  I  believe  Pkn- 
nelle  has  an  esteem  for  me,  if  he  does  consider  me  rather  slow.  '  I 
thay,  did  you  know  the  McKrells  have  arrived !  and,  I  thay,  Mrs.  Bob- 
binet, too  I     Cettefemme  terrible  !    I  believe  I  thall  cut  and  run.* 

*  No  you  won  t,  while  Miss  Georgiana  Felicia  McKrell  is  to  be 
got  for  a  partner,  and  you  have  any  hope  of —  you  know  what ! '  quoth 
I,  in  my  pointed  way,  upon  which  Prunelle  smirked,  and  I  brieve 
blushed. 

'  Oh  I  hang  it ! '  he  cried,  *  you  are  such  a  devil  of  an  obtherver  !  I 
did  not  think  a  thoul  thaw  me  call  on  them  thith  afternoon «- on 
Mithtreth  McKrell  and  Mith  Georgie,  I  mean.  Of  courth  you  know  the 
other  thithtcr  has  been  taken  up  —  adopted,  I  believe,  cuth  me  if  I 
know  why — by  Mith  Bo.' 
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I  nodded.  *  You  and  I  know  a  thing  or  two,  hey  Prunelle !  By  the 
way/  I  added,  with  a  sudden  thought, '  what  do  you  say  to  a  quiet  segar 
in  my  room  to-night,  after  your  allowance  of  redowas?  We  haven't 
had  a  chat  ahout  the  munseers  since  your  return,  and  De  SiUery  will 
be  there,  I  remember.* 

'With  great  pleathure,  my  dear  fellow,'  Prunelle  returned  with 
alacrity,  for  the  little  scamp  has  not  forgotten,  though  he  makes  believe 
he  has,  that  his  father  was  a  tailor,  and  likes  to  be  thought  hand-and- 
glove  with  a  gentleman  bom. 

Now  I  care  nothing  for  Prunelle,  and  consider  him,  as  already  hinted, 
little  superior  to  a  well-trained  dancing-dog ;  but  a  looker-on  in  society 
like  myself,  who  does  not  dance,  has  given  up  all  idea  of  marriage  with 
his  first  youth,  and  is  not  inclined  to  mischief-making,  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  in  playing  faithful  Mentor  to  these  young  Greeks.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine  if  my  suspicions  prove  correct ;  if  Prunelle  is  not 
able  to  hold  his  tongue  ;  and  if  one  of  these  fine  mornings  either  he  or 
my  young  friend  Tulip  has  an  end  put  to  his  polking  by  a  ball  in  the 
hip  or  thereabouts.  Also,  it  is  certainly  not  my  concern  that  little 
Tulip  should  or  should  not  tie  himself  to  the  cast-off  mistress  of  the  rou6 
King  of  Congo,  and  lose  both  the  paternal  fortune  and  that  of  the  nabob» 
Mrs.  Bo.  But  of  course  it  would  distress  me,  happening  under  my  very 
eyes,  just  as  the  sight  of  either  of  them  drowning,  though  reading 
a  paragraph  to  that  efiect  in  the  morning  paper  would  not  sensibly 
diminish  my  appetite,  I  suppose.  Come !  thought  I  —  I  will  pump  this 
youngster,  at  all  events,  and  ascertain  what  he  knows  of  httle  Van's 
doings  in  Paris.  Of  course  he  will  -be  able  to  tell  nothing  of  this  pratigi 
of  Mrs.  Bo's  ;  but  don't  it  look  —  quoth  I,  confidentially  to  mjrself —  as 
if  our  surmise  was  near  the  truth  ?  There  is  a  certain  interest  in  the 
pursuit  which  promises  to  repay  the  trouble.  Mrs.  Bo  is  not  the  woman 
to  do  a  thing  hastily  or  uselessly ;  and  after  all,  it  is  from  her  conduct 
only  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gathered.  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  be 
at  hand  when  Tulip  does  his  duty  ;  the  scapegrace  will  shun  his  aunt 
if  he  can,  I  know,  but  there  is'Uttle  likelihood  of  his  being  able  to  do 
so  for  any  length  of  time.  As  for  this  Miss  McKrell  —  if  Prunelle  be 
correct  in  his  information  -^  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  I  remember  as  a 
school-girl  a  year  or  two  back.  This  is  her  first  season,  of  course  ;  and 
Mrs.  Bo  —  wily  old  diplomatist «-  may  call  her  what  she  chooses,  and 
few  people  be  any  the  wiser  «-  no  body  certainly  whose  society  the  Van 
Trumps  afiect. 

Dear  Mrs.  Bobbinet !  when  I  call  to  mind  her  familiar  figure,  not  at 
all  distinguS,  though  a  haunter  of  watering-places,  but  quite  noticeable ; 
the  energy  of  character  so  apparent  in  that  staid  New-England*  faoe» 
overshadowed  by  the  miraculous  lace-cap  of  which  she  is  so  fond— '  a 
regular  three-decker,'  Prunelle  once  communicated  to  me  in  a  whisper, 
with  a  grin  ;  her  prodigious  wealth  —  every  shilling  of  which  Bobbinet 
earned  with  his  own  yard-stick,  as  one  may  say  —  and  left  untrammdr 
led  to  his  better  half;  her  independent  notions;  love  of  strategy  and 
abhorrence  of  being  liiwarted ;  her  unbounded  patriotism ;  and  above 
all,  her  distaste  to  any  thing  which  may  be  sti^oiatized  as  foreign  and 
flummery,  whether  apparent  in  the  fistshion  of  fashionable  little  Mn. 
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* 

Tomtit's  transatlantic  bonnet,  or  in  the  elegant  manners  of  Pnmelle 
and  his  compeers,  late  of  Paris,  I  really  do  not  know  whether  to  procure 
her  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Womans^  Bights  Association, 
or  of  the  Republic  at  large. 

'  Mrs.  Bobbinet/  said  I,  later  in  the  evening,  with  a  low  bow  to  that 
illustrious  lady,  '  we  still  survive  under  the  wings  of  the  American 
Eagle  I' 

Mrs.  Bo  smiled  graciously,  if  grimly,  and  said,  '  Young  man,  when  I 
am  Secretary  of  State,  you  ^all  have  a  diplomatic  appointment.' 

*  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Bo,'  cried  I,  *that  would  be  selling  my  patriotism.' 
After  which  exchange  of  sentiment  —  amounting  to  a  formula,  inr 

deed,  whenever  we  met  —  I  had  the  honor  to  be  presented  to  Mub 
Angela,  as  every  body  said  the  to-be  heiress-in-chief  of  Mrs.  Bo's  milr 
hons,  and  at  present  her  charming  protige, 

'  It  is  such  an  event  as  this,',  said  I,  in  my  genUemanly  way,  to  that 
young  lady,  '  which  really,  'pon  honor,  makes  one  sorry  to  have  left 
polkaing  to  yoimger  men.' 

Miss  Angela,  a  delightfully  bright  and  pretty  girl,  in  her  first  zoond 
of  pleasure,  at  this  darted  a  glance  at  me,  which,  with  a  very  sligiit 
pout  of  her  lip,  meant  to  say,  *  What  a  tease  of  a  man !  Why  you  'le 
a  mere  cipher  in  society.  Pray  talk  to  Mrs.  Bo,  will  you  ? '  And 
Pnmelle  coming  up  at  this  juncture,  with  his  usual  easy  assurance,  pvit 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  away  they  went. 

*  Let's  take  a  wound,'  he  had  suggested  to  his  fair  partner,  who  was 
nothing  loth,  and  I  heard  him  add,  as  they  set  off,  *  awful  thlow,  aint 
he  r  to  which  the  fair  Angela  no  doubt  assented  in  her  heart. 

However,  as  I  am  not  of  a  jealous  temperament,  and  prefer,  on  the 
whole,  to  speak  well  of  my  friends  behind  their  backs,  I  only  smiled 
and  turned  to  Mrs.  Bobbinet. 

<  Dear  Mrs.  Bo,'  said  I,  *  when  I  regard  these  young  men  of  fMhwn, 
what  exultation  do  I  feel  in  the  thought  that  I  behold  the  wing-feathen,  wo 
to  say,  of  our  great  American  Eagle  —  the  actual  pinions  upon  which  our 
fame  is  wailed  across  seas  to  distant  lands.  Pnmelle  has  returned  home 
to  dazzle,  and  Paris  is  no  doubt  under  a  cloud.  Littie  Mrs.  Tomtit  has 
never  seen  Niagara,  but  she  has  the  Clueen,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  talk  about.  From  both,  no  doubt,  opinions  have  been  formed  of  our 
social  state  quite  flattering  to  our  national  vanity.  Indeed,  with  our 
still  great  forests  for  a  back-ground  to  our  civilization,  how  could  we 
appear  otherwise  than  half-civilized  ?  The  fore-ground  wants  a  little 
more  varnish,  you  know,  to  bring  it  out,  as  painters  say,  before  it  can 
make  much  of  a  figure  —  some  French  polish,  perhaps.  Is  not  that  the 
reason  why  Lord  Clarendon  proposes  —  with  the  help  of  his  imperial 
Majesty  over  the  Channel  —  to  arrange  our  Western  affairs  of  state  when 
the  Eastern  question  shall  have  been  setUed?  Kind,  isn't  it?  Tell 
me,  dear  Mrs.  Bo,  was  it  not  the  real  cause  of  the  exclusion  of  our 
minister  at  St.  James'  from  Parliament  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ctneen'e 
speech  ?  You  remember,  my  dear  Madam,  it  was  you  yourself  who 
characterized  as  '  flummery '  the  court  style  of  our  foreign  ambasBadora, 
long  before  the  issue  of  tiie  Secretary's  circular.  Simple  black  —  I 
wear  myself,  for  the  most  part «- was  justiy  said  by  Coimt  Neaseliode 
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to  be  our  court  dress,  and  as  such  entitled  to  respect,  and  should  have 
been  so  maintained  by  our  representative  at  St.  James',  had  he  under- 
stood what  is  always  due  to  one's  self  and  country.  I  own  I  blushed  a 
little  myself  when  I  read  the  paragraph  relating  to  that  self-inflicted 
indignity.  Afler  all,  then,'  mused  I,  '  it  is  Jocko,  familiar  with  the 
saw-dust,  tricked  off  in  feathers  and  finery,  and  disporting  himself  as 
taught  to  do,  and  in  constant  dread  of  the  ring-master's  lash,  whom  we 
are  to  admire  with  the  children  ;  and  not  Jocko  the  free  and  fearless, 
who  grimaces  at  the  world  at  large  from  the  tops  of  his  native  trees, 
uses  his  prehensile  tail  as  Nature  instructs  him,  to  bridge  over'  formi- 
dable torrents,  and  otherwise  when  and  where  he  will,  pulls  from  his 
neighbor's  orchards  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides  to  cram  his  individual 
pouch ! ' 

*  Bless  my  soul ! '  cried  Mrs.  Bobbinet  on  a  sudden ;  she  had  been 
honoring  me  with  profound  attention,  and  had  uttered  *  poh !  poh  I ' 
quite  emphatically  when  the  patronage  of  Lord  Clarendon  came  to  be 
named.  *  Bless  my  soul!  it's  that  jackanapes  —  yes,  it  must  be  my 
nephew,  Van  Trump  !  The  mustache  thing  on  his  face  and  tomfoolery 
together,  give  him  the  air  of  a  —  a  little  Frenchman.  I  wonder  if  the 
scapegrace  is  coming  to  do  his  duty,'  Mrs.  Bo  concluded,  evidently 
divided  between  the  wish  then  and  there  to  take  the  youngster  to  her 
arms,  and  the  equally  strong  desire  to  evince  a  just  sense  of  that  truant's 
misdeeds  abroad. 

*  Why,'  said  I,  in  answer,  *  he  certainly  does  look  foreign  in  his  get- 
ting-up  —  more  Frenchy  than  the  Frenchman  with  whom  he  is  stand- 
ing, Fleur  de  Sillery,  the  exquisite  and  attacM  ;  fine  fellow,  though,  and 
quite  a  delightful  companion  Sillery  is  ;  rather  frothy,  but  quite  spark- 
ling, especially  at  table.  As  for  their  coming  this  way,  they  cannot 
help  themselves,  you  see.'  And  indeed  while  I  was  yet  speaking  the 
column  of  dancers  bore  down  upon  them  in  such  manner  as  to  drive 
them  in,  as  it  were,  upoii  the  outposts,  and  within  arm's-reach  of  our 
position. 

*  My  dear  Van,*  I  whispered  over  his  E&oulder,  *  here  is  your  aunt 
dying  to  embrace  you.' 

*  The  devil !  where  ? '  Van  returned  unguardedly,  and  wheeling 
about,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Bo,  who,  having  overheard 
the  exclamation,  received  his  salutation  following  with  a  very  dignified 
elevation  of  the  chin. 

'  You  little  fool ! '  thought  I,  '  and  your  aunt  worth  a  million  and 
a  half! ' 

Sillery  was  showing  his  teeth,  too,  apart ;  he  has  a  rather  unpleasant 
way  of  doing  so,  his  teeth  being  unnaturally  white  and  his  mustache 
jet-black. 

The  event  might  have  been  awkward,  but  the  redowa  broke  up  just 
then.  Van  had  the  good  sense  or  presence  of  mind  to  say  something 
rapidly  aside  to  Mrs.  Bobbinet  in  the  confiision,  which  caused  the  old 
lady  to  suspend  the  lecture  I  have  no  doubt  she  was  meditating,  and 
restored  harmony. 

Miss  Angela,  too,  came  up  all  flushed  and  panting,  looking  like  a 
charming  bacchante,  but  quite  equal  to  the  German  cotillon. 
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'  How  warm  it  is  here,  dear  me ! '  cried  she,  glancing  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  her  gipsy-like  eyes,  first  at  Van,  who  had  been  just  presented, 
and  was  looking  at  her  critically,  I  thought,  and  then  at  Fleur  de  Sil- 
lery,  who  was  in  the  act  of  slipping  away. 

*  Oh  !  of  courth  —  allow  me,'  little  Prunelle  said,  taking  her  fan  and 
bestowing  the  better  portion  of  its  enjo3rment  upon  himself —  a  usual 
trick  of  his — '  number  one,  frth^  you  know,'  he  would  say  aside  with 
a  grin. 

Sillery  came  back.  '  What  a  vision  of  loveliness ! '  he  exclaimed  in 
my  ear ;  his  English,  by  the  way,  is  perfectly  imezceptionable.  '  Ye 
gc^ !  she  is  like  a  nymph  in  a  Silenian  cortege,  and  with  a  garland  cf 
ivy  or  vine  leaves,  and  nude  to  the  waist,  would  be  irresistible.  Mon 
amif  what  name  do  you  call  her  —  not  Ariadne,  hey ! ' 

'  I  call  her  nothing ;  ask  Mrs.  Bobbinet,  if  you  like,'  I  returned  rather 
coolly,  not  fancying  his  style  of  seeking  an  introduction  ;  and  went  ofi^ 
leaving  the  Frenchman  stroking  his  mustache,  and  no  doubt  cursing  my 
squeamishness. 

Z:n>  OF  PABT  nssT. 


HE  WAYFARER. 


8TR0  FHE :    8LE2F. 

Ptlgrim  weird  who  passest  bj 
With  thy  stem  and  steadfast  eye  I    • 
Day  is  dying  in  the  west : 
On  the  Ocean  s  placid  breast 
Sinks  the  wearied  Sun  to  rest — 

Sun  of  Ocean  bom  1 
Throsh  and  linnet  cease  to  suig^, 
E'en  the  eagle  droops  his  wing: 
Tum  thee  hither,  for  the  night, 

Dreary,  dark,  forlorn, 
Gathers  round  thee,  dims  thy  sight: 

Tarry  thou  till  mom. 


ANTI8TROPHE:       SOUL. 

Grieve  I  much  to  say  thee  No  1 
Yet  the  darkness  unto  me 

Shineth  as  the  light. 
Tarry  I  cannot  with  thee; 
Though  the  eagle  leave  his  flight, 
Onward,  through  the  livelong  night, 
I  a-wayfariug  go. 
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STROPHE:    AOB. 

Pilgrim  weird,  who  paasest  by 
With  thy  stem  and  steadfast  eye  I 
Turn  thee  hither,  for  the  gale 

Bloweth  keen  and  chilL 
See  I  the  brook  is  standing  still, 

Clad  in  coat  of  mail 
Pity  I  thy  trembling  form ; 
Breast  the  driving  snow  no  more; 
On  my  hearth-stone,  bright  and  warm, 

Harkl  the  fagots  roar  I 


▲  NTI8TB0FEB:    BOUI.. 

Gkibve  I  much  to  say  thee  Hot 
Brook  in  icy  garb  be  standing. 
Wintry  blasts,  in  fury  banding, 

Whirl  the  gentle  snow  1 
Still  my  life-blood  floweth  warm ; 
While  my  garments  round  me  quiver, 
I  myself  do  tremble  never ; 
Onward,  dauntless,  through  the  snow, 
I  a-way&rmg  go. 


8TR0PEB:    DEATH. 

Pilgrim  weird,  who  passest  by 
With  thy  stem  and  stead&st  eye. 
Turn  thee  hither,  I  implore  thee  I 
For  a  river  dark  and  wide. 
In  the  chasm  that  yawns  before  thee, 

Rolls  a  feaiful  tide. 
No  bridge  doth  q>an  the  torrent  fell, 

No  boatman  tends  the  shore; 
Nor  manhood^s  strength  nor  wizard's  i^ll 

Giveth  thee  passage  o'er. 


ANT1!8TR0PHB:    SOUL. 

Gribvb  I  much  to  say  thee  No  I 
Yet  I  must  not,  may  not  stay ; 
For  my  course  is  onward  ever, 
Over  mountain,  over  river. 
Winter,  summer,  night  and  day. 
'T  is  this  fluttering  raiment  only 
'Neath  the  stream  shall  find  a  grave; 
Onward  I  shall  press,  though  lonely, 
Treading  lightly  on  the  wave. 
And,  my  robes  again  regaining. 
On  and  on  and  on  for  ever, 
With  the  dear  God  o'er  me  reigning, 
I  a-wayfaring  go. 
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INDIAN        JUSTICE. 


BT  *UICOUC  SAJCUEL'S  SEBVAHT. 


The  Biblical  law  of  *  blood  for  blood/  *  an  eye  for  an  eye>'  is  probably 
by  no  people  more  religiously  obsenred  than  by  the  Indian  tribes  that 
roam  over  our  vast  Western  prairies.  ^ 

An  instance  of  this  came  under  my  own  observation  while  spending 
a  few  days  among  the  lodges  of  the  Pawnees,  the  best  specimens  of  the 
wild  Indians,  and  the  most  expert  horse-thieves  that  are  to  be  found, 
from  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Moimtains.  From  time  immemorial  their  hands  have  been  imbrued  in 
the  blood  of  their  neighbors,  and  the  scalp-locks  that  grace  their  lodges 
and  ornament  their  bows  have  been  gathered  from  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow-Stone ;  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi ;  among  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  on  the  green  and  flowery  prairies 
south  of  the  Arkansas ;  and  beyond  the  winding  Rio  del  Norte  of  Mexico. 
The  natural  consequence  of  such  restlessness  and  warlike  enterprises  fol- 
lowed. As  their  spears  were  levelled  against  everybody,  so  every  hand 
was  Hgaiust  them ;  and  in  the  course  of  years  they  have  melted  away,  and 
their  name  has  ceased  to  be  the  word  of  terror  that  it  formerly  was. 
From  being  able  to  throw  seven  or  eight  thousand  wild  warriors  in  the 
field,  as  they  could  in  years  gone  by,  they  can  now  muster  scarcely  as 
many  hundreds.  Still  the  same  spirit  animates  thekn  ;  and  while  yeai 
by  year  they  are  forced  nearer  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  in  order  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  white  man,  they  present  the  same  indomi- 
table front,  and  ofier  the  same  bloody  hand  to  their  enemies.  At  the 
time  when  my  duties  called  me  among  them,  some  four  yean  ago, 
they  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  Nebraska,  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  where  it  mingles  its  warm  and  muddy  waters  with  those  of  the 
Missouri. 

The  Pawnees  are  divided  into  four  bands,  each  band  governed  by  a 
chief,  and  all  united  under  the  direction  of  a  head  chief,  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  difierent  bands.  At  the  time  referred  to,  a  worthy  M 
Indian,  by  the  name  of  Clief  Malint  wore  the  ermine  and  received  the 
homageof  his  dusky  subjects,  while  Si-re-cher-ish,  the  Bloody-Hand, 
a  renowned  warrior,  held  sway  over  the  Republican  Pawnees,  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  bands.  The  Ya-p&-ges,  another  of 
the  bands,  was  governed  by  Is-te-ta-pa,  the  Rolling-Thunder,  a  young 
chief  of  great  promise,  an  expert  himter,  and  a  redoubtable  warrior,  which 
the  numerous  scalp-locks  dangling  from  his  belt  fully  indicated,  and 
withal  one  of  the  most  finished  horse-thieves  of  that  horse-stealing 
nation.  Young  Rolling-Thunder,  after  the  fashion  of  his  Biblical 
ancestors,  or  the  '  Latter-day  Saints,'  took  to  himself  several  wives,  one 
of  whom  was  named  La-lu-la,  the  young  and  favorite  daughter  of  Si-re- 
cher-ish,  the  chief  of  the  Republicans.     This  lady,  like  some  of  her 
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white  sisters,  was  addicted  to  the  too  frequent  use  of  her  tongue,  or,  in 
other  words,  she  was  a  scold,  an  acquirement  to  which  she  was  indehted 
for  the  loss  of  her  life,  and  I  to  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  act  of 
Indian  justice  which  I  set  out  to  describe.  From  the  moment  that  Lar 
lu-la  entered  the  lodge  of  Rolling-Thunder,  peace  and  happiness  took 
their  departure.  Was  Is-te-ta-pa  unsuccessful  in  the  chase,  she  up- 
braided him  for  the  want  of  skill ;  did  he  return  from  the  war-padi 
without  the  scalp-lock  of  his  enemy  hanging  from  the  point  of  his  long 
spear,  she  charged  him  with  cowardice  ;  in  fine,  there  was  nothing  that 
Iste-ta-pa  could  do  that  could  elicit  an  approving  look  or  an  encourag- 
ing word  from  his  termagant  spouse. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  becoming  more  exasperated  than  usual  at 
the  stoical  indifierence  of  her  husband,  she  seized  a  piece  of  wood  and 
hurled  it  at  his  head.  It  was  her  last  act,  for  quick  as  thought  the  out- 
raged husband,  who  could  submit  to  any  indignity  from  his  wife  except 
a  blow,  sprang  to  his  feet,  the  feathered  arrow  flew  from  his  bow,  and 
the  spirit  of  La-lu-la  was  on  its  way  to  the  paradise  of  the  red  man. 
Eesuming  his  pipe  and  drawing  his  buffalo-robe  around  him,  he  awaited 
the  result  with  apparent  indifference.  The  news  spread  rapidly  through 
the  tribe,  and  crowds  of  du^y  warriors  soon  gathered  around  the  lodge 
of  the  murderer.  A  profound  silence  reigned  in  their  midst ;  all  knew 
the  fate  to  which  their  beloved  chief  was  doomed,  but  none  dared  to 
avert  it.  Presently  a  towering  form  was  seen  approaching,  and  as  the 
throng  gave  way  to  the  right  and  to  the  lefl,  Si-re-cher-ish,  the  father 
of  La-lu-la,  passed  sullenly  and  silently  toward  the  lodge  of  the  Eolling- 
Thunder. 

Throwing  back  the  skin  which  concealed  the  entrance,  he  placed 
himself  beside  the  body  of  his  daughter ;  not  a  tear  moistened  his  eye  ; 
not  a  paternal  feeling  showed  itself  on  his  rigid  features.  Is-te-ta-pa, 
calmly  smoking,  and  seated  in  the  middle  of  his  lodge,  knew  that  his 
time  was  come  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  start  on  the  trail  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  his  fathers ;  but  he  made  no  appeals  for 
mercy,  no  efforts  to  escape.  Si-re-cher-ish  paused  but  for  a  moment, 
when  drawing  his  bow  to  its  full  extent,  an  arrow  sprang  from  it  with 
the  velocity  of  light,  passed  through  the  body  of  his  ^on-in-law,  and 
buried  itself  in  the  ground  beyond.  The  hand  which  held  the  pipe 
sank  quietly  to  his  side,  but  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved.  Sternly 
gazing  on  his  enemy,  he  sat  motionless  as  a  statue.  Si-re-cher-ish,  1x) 
complete  his  work,  snatched  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  and  buried  the 
glittering  blade  in  the  unprotected  head  of  his  victim.  Gazing  for  an 
instant  on  the  now  prostrate  form,  and  then  drawing  his  robe  around 
him,  he  stalked  proudly  away  and  joined  his  followers,  who  were  col- 
lected together  at  no  great  distance.  Iste-ta-pa  was  not  dead,  but  his 
wounds  were  mortal ;  and  as  he  was  stretched  upon  the  ground,  his 
braves  crowded  around  him,  and  deep  and  fierce  murmurs  of  revenge 
broke  from  them.  Grasping  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  and  scowling 
upon  the  band  of  Si-re-cher-ish,  they  only  awaited  the  word  to  throw 
themselves  upon  them,  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  chief. 

At  this  moment  they  were  arrested  by  the  faint  voice  of  Is-te-ta-pa, 
who,  calling  his  chief  men  about  him,  desired  that  they  would  restrain 
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their  feelings,  and  not  bring  ruin  on  the  nation,  for  his  fate  was  a  jnit 
one,  and  that  he  had  brought  it  upon  himself.  '  Si-re-cher-i&h  has  not 
killed  me  ;  he  does  not  send  me  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds ;  I  send 
myself.'  Asking  for  his  rifle,  he  placed  the  muzzle  to  his  head,  and  as 
the  sharp,  quick  report  rang  out  oyer  the  waters  of  the  Nebraska,  the 
soul  of  Is-te-ta-pa  took  its  flight  to  Him  who  gave  it.  Thus  died  one  of 
the  brayest  and  noblest  of  the  wild  warriors  of  the  great  Western  praiiieB. 
By  terminating  his  own  life,  he  allayed  the  fierce  passions  that  were 
ready  to  burst  forth,  preserving  thereby  peace  and  harmony  in  his  tribe ; 
and  the  Yapage  and  Republican  now  pursue  the  buflalo  side  by  side,  or 
together  follow  the  trail  of  their  enemy,  as  in  times  of  yore. 


THE  BAIN. 


It  comes  1  it  comes  I  tbe  beautiAil  rain, 
And  the  panting  fields  no  more  complain; 
The  thirsty  ground  with  right  good-will 
Of  the  crystal  drops  is  quaffing  its  fill ; 
And  the  chary  clouds  are  shy  no  more, 
But  wide-armed  sprinkle  their  jewelled  store; 
Old  mother  Earth  is  glad  again. 
Down,  down  it  comes  —  the  beautiful  rain  I 

IL 

It  comes  I  it  comes  I  and  the  dust-clad  trees 
Fling  wide  their  arms  to  the  welcome  breeze: 
It  cheerily  tinkles  down  the  spout, 
And  with  merry  laugh  comes  leaping  out; 
And  bare-headed  boys  are  under  the  eaves, 
And  birds  are  drinking  from  off  the  leaves ; 
And  the  farmer  forsakes  his  loaded  wain, 
To  sit  and  watch  the  beautifiil  rain  I 

XXL 

It  comes !  it  comes  I  and  the  pining  flower 
Unfolds  its  leaves  to  the  welcome  sliower. 
It  comes,  and  the  swaUow  bathes  his  wing : 
How  glad  he  is  to  twitter  and  sing  I 
And  he  diatters  away  to  his  little  ones  four, 
And  tells  them  to  look  and  see  it  pour ; 
And  they  sit  and  chatter  in  turn,  and  fain 
Would  try  their  wing  in  the  beautiful  rain. 

XV. 

It  comes  I  it  comes  I  in  gladsome  glee, 

Emblem  of  truth  and  purity. 

It  comes  I  it  comes  1  with  its  pattering  feet, 

And  treadcth  down  the  dusty  street. 

It  conies  1  it  comes  I  all  rainbow-laden, 

To  pladden  the  heart  of  youth  and  maiden. 

Ring  out  the  joyous  shout  again, 

All  praise  to  lIiM  for  the  beautiful  rain  I 
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Fifty  Years  in  both  Hemispheres  :  or,  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  of  a  former  Merchant. 
By  Vincent  Noltb.  late  of  New-Orleans.  Translated  from  the  German.  In  one 
volume :  pp.  884:.    New-York :  J.  S.  Rbdf ibld. 

'  They  say/  in  New-Orleans,  that  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  an 
authentic  book ;  that  the  writer  has  been  influenced  in  many  instances  in 
the  statements  which  he  has  put  forth  as  veritable,  by  personal  malice ; 
that  therefore  his  revelations  are  not  reliable,  and  his  various  anecdotes  of 
public  men,  especially  in  Louisiana,  have  but  small  foundation  in  truth. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  this,  for  we  read  his  book  from  beginning  to  end  with 
very  great  interest.    The  appearance  of  candor,  or  tell-the-whole-truth-ful» 
ness  of  the  book  struck  us  as  remarkable.    Hit  or  miss,  it  seemed  to  us  as  if 
the  writer  was  jotting  down  every  thing  which  had  reference  to  the  inmie- 
diatc  topic  which  he  had  in  hand.    One  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  book  is 
an  exceedingly  readable  one ;  and  if  it  is  scandal  that  makes  it  piquant,  the 
probability  is  that  its  sale  will  rather  be  increased  than  lessened  by  that  cir- 
cumstance.    *  Such  is  human  nature,'  unfortunately.    Your  sharp  financiers, 
such  as  Vincent  Noltb  proved  himself  to  be,  will  generally  be  found,  in  his 
old  age,  to  have  laid  by  a  store  of  reminiscence  that  could  scarcely  fall  to  be 
attractive ;  and  in  his  case,  the  era  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  interests  with 
which  his  own  conflicted,  or  were  in  unison,  add  to  the  excitement  which  his 
narrative  occasions.    It  is  well  and  forcibly  remarked  by  *7%«  Churchman^ 
religious  journal,  that  'the  busy  head  of  the  great  commercial  speculator 
teems  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all  nations  and  races.    There  is  not 
a  force  in  political  government  or  social  movement  which  he  must  not  take 
into  his  account.    There  is  not  a  cuirent  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  air,  a  river 
penetrating  the  land  or  a  mountain  interposing  a  barrier,  which  he  can  afford 
to  be  ignorant  o£     The  whole  range  of  physical  googcwphj  must  be  known 
to  him ;  every  item  of  scientific  inquiry  ;  and  the  more  complex  moral  rela- 
tions of  men  in  states  and  society.    The  winds  are  his  trade-winds,  the  ocean 
channels  are  his  high-roads,  which  he  must  hit  with  accuracy  or  lose  the 
profit  of  his  adventure ;  he  must  watch  for  the  unknown  forces  which  lie  hid 
in  air  and  water,  the  secret  recesses  of  nature,  and  the  capabilities  of  art, 
ready  to  supersede  his  model  ship,  his  steam-engine,  or  his  railway.    He 
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must  weigh  the  counsels  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  be  cognizant  of  the 
whims  ERd  frivolities  of  their  subjects;  for  fashion  is  no  unimportant  moving 
power  in  his  enterprises.  Though  the  great  financier  whom  we  are  describ- 
ing is  not  necessarily  a  merchant,  his  operations  are,  as  it  were,  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  pursuits  of  the  whole  mercantile  world.  When  we  look  at  the 
contingencies  and  vicissitudes  to  which  his  most  prudent  calculations  are 
exposed,  as  in  the  outbreak  of  an  earthquake,  or  a  revolution  destroying  a 
city  or  a  government,  a  declaration  of  war,  or  a  higher  edict  of  fiimine  or  pes- 
tilence, the  transfer  of  trade  by  conquest  or  discovery,  or  a  new  invention,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  lives  of  these  great  commercial  regulators  are  at 
least  as  full  of  adventure  as  the  intriguers  and  desperadoes  to  whom  we  com- 
monly assign  that  sort  of  attraction.' 

We  present  a  couple  of  extracts,  made  to  our  hand  by  the  excellent  journal 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  for  the  reason  that  our  own  copy  of  the  book, 
after  perusal,  was  *■  conveyed '  away  by  some  good-natured  friend,  and  it  has 
not  yet  reappeared  upon  our  sanctum-table.  In  the  year  1796,  when  oar 
author  (seventy-four  years  of  age  when  he  writes,  looking  back  upon  the 
past)  was  a  young  clerk  in  a  counting-house  at  Leghorn,  he  saw  Napolbox 
for  the  first  time,  whom  he  thus  describes : 

^  *  I  WANTED  to  see  the  young  hero,  the  man  of  the  day,  who,  although  not  yet  twen^ 
eight  years  of  age,  hod  made  such  havoc  anionf  the  graj-beard  commanders  of  tbe 
Austrian  army,  and  could  not  make  up  my  minato  stay  nailed  to  my  desk,  oopjing 
news  conccmiufi:  oil,  soup,  and  Spanish  liquorice,  while  this  human  phenomenon  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  near  vicinity ;  for  I  have  already  stated  that  the  grand  ducal  palace  in 
which  he  quartered  was  Bcparated  from  our  establishment  only  by  the  mayoralty,  the 
P(Uaz2o  lielUi  omirnunita.  So,  I  managed  to  slip  out  of  the  house  by  stealth,*  and  to 
advance  a  few  steps  to  the  comer  of  the  street  whose  entrance  is  formed  bj  the  two 
palaces.  Here  a  coach  was  in  attendance  for  the  French  commander,  and  1  stood  Iqr, 
waiting  until  he  should  come  out  At  length  he  appeared,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
officers.  I  saw  before  me  a  diminutive,  vouthful-lookin?  man,  in  simple  uniform;  hia 
complexion  was  pallid  and  of  almost  yellowish  hue,  ancTlong,  sleek,  jet-black  hair,  like 
that  of  the  Taht pottche  Indians  of  Florida,  hung  down  over  both  ears.  This  was  the 
victor  of  Areola !  While  he  was  taking  his  place  on  the  right-hand  seat  in  the  carriage 
and  waiting  for  his  adjutant,  I  had  a  moment*s  opportunity  to  examine  him  with  atten- 
tion :  around  his  mouth  played  a  constant  smile,  with  which  the  rest  of  mankind  bad» 
evidently,  nothing  to  do ;  for  the  cold,  unsympathizing  glance  that  looked  out  of  his 
eyes  showed  that  the  mind  was  busied  elsewhere.     Never  did  I  see  such  a  look  I    It 


not  what  was  already  recordea,  and  what  afterward  transpired,  unmistakably  snowB 
the  soul  that  burned  behind  that  dull  gaze.' 

The  writer's  onward  history  and  his  personal  character  are  briefly  cha- 
racterized in  the  annexed  sentences :  *  He  made  his  way  upward,  by  his 
spirit  and  energy,  to  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Hope  and  Goxpant,  of 
Amsterdam,  and  was  sent  by  them,  in  1805,  to  America,  to  negotiate  a  sys- 
tem of  trade  by  which  the  silver  accumulated  in  Mexico  should  be  trans* 
fcrred  to  Europe.  For  this  purpose  he  established  himself  at  New-Orlesna, 
where  he  received  the  European  consignments  sent  by  them  to  Yera  Cms, 
and  received  the  specie  in  return ;  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  business  ft» 
his  employers  in  Europe  —  who  were  to  be  traced  back  to  royal  parties  in 
Spain  and  France  —  by  the  licenses  for  the  trade  with  her  colonies  which  he 
held  from  the  Spanish  government  This  was  an  enormous  business,  which 
brought  him  into  a  position  of  great  importance,  and  the  details  of  which 
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introduce  us  to  some  of  the  chief  financial  men  on  the  continent,  of  his 
time.'  He  is  remarkable  for  an  '  instinct  of  adventure : '  '  He  is  always  pre- 
sent on  great  emergencies.  He  is  ship-wrecked  on  the  Atlantic  and  nar- 
rowly escapes  with  his  life ;  he  has  a  leg  and  arm  broken  by  being  thrown 
from  his  carriage  and  his  horse ;  he  is  acclimated  by  the  yellow  fever  and 
two  or  three  duels  at  New-Orleans ;  he  is  violently  rocked  in  a  flat-boat  by 
an  earthquake  on  the  Mississippi;  he  is  a  soldier  in  the  conflict  at  the  battle 
of  New-Orleans ;  the  chum  of  Lafayette  in  his  Southern  travels ;  beside  a 
hundred  adventures  which  belong  to  the  curiosities  of  experience  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  financier.  He  was  a  bold,  self-reliant  speculator,  fond  of  plea- 
sure and  excitement,  courageous  and  generous,  and  withal  an  accomplished 
man  in  the  arts  and  literature,  with  an  inquisitive  love  of  character,  always 
ready  to  study  men  and  manners,  in  the  back-woods  of  America,  or  in  the 
profligate  civilization  of  Paris.'  We  dose  our  meagre  and  insufficient  notice 
of  this  various,  '  matter-full '  volume  with  the  subjoined  anecdote  of  our  late 
fellow-citizen,  John  Jacob  Astor,  which  will  not  be  regarded  as  fabulous, 
we  fancy,  by  any  reader  who  may  have  known  the  subject  of  the  story: 

'  He  was  compelled  by  a  physical  infirmity  to  repair  to  Paris,  where  he  could  avail 
himself  of  the  sicillful  assistance  of  Baron  Duputtrbn.  The  latter  thoroughly  restored 
him,  and  advised  him  to  ride  out  every  day.  He  frequently  took  occasion  himself  to 
accompany  his  patient  on  these  rides.  One  day — and  this  anecdote  I  have  from 
the  Baron's  own  month  —  when  ridine,  he  appeared  by  no  means  disposed  to  con- 
verse :  not  a  word  could  be  got  out  of  nun ;  and  at  len^h  Duputtbkn  declared  that  he 
must  be  suflerinff  from  some  secret  pain  or  trouble,  wnen  he  would  not  speak.  He 
pressed  him,  andworried  him,  until  finally  Astob  loosed  his  tongue.  '  Look  ye.  Baron  I ' 
no  said,  '  how  frightful  this  is  I  I  have  here,  in  the  hands  of  my  banker  at  Paris,  about 
two  million  francs,  and  cannot  manage  without  great  effort  to  get  more  than  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  per  annum  on  it.  Now,  this  very  day  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
son  in  New- York,  informing  me  that  there  the  best  acceptances  are  at  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  per  cent  per  month.    Is  it  not  enough  to  enrage  a  man? ' ' 


NocTES  Ambrosiak^.  By  the  late  John  Wilson:  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophyin 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Author  or 'The 
Isle  of  Palms''  etc. ;  and  William  Maqinn,  J.  G.  Lockhabt,  James  Hoog.  etc.  With 
Memoirs  and  Notes  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.  C.  L.,  Editor  of  '  Sheil  s  Sketches 
of  the  Irish  Bar.'    In  five  volumes:  pp.. 2300.    New- York:  J.  S.  Redpibld. 

We  do  not  greatjy  affect  the  exclamatory  style  of  expression ;  but  we 
cannot  at  this  present  avoid  saying :  *  What  a  fund  of  varied  reading  is  here  I 
—  how  appreciative  and  profound  in  criticism  I  —  how  abundant  in  wit  I 
how  teeming  with  knowledge!  —  how  trenchant  in  satire !  —  how  replete  with 
humor  I  —  how  touching  in  natural  pathos  I  —  what  observation  of  Nature^  in 
all  its  varied  forms  and  phases  I  — what  admiration  of  all  manly  sports  I  — what 
love  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  lovable  in  woman  and  in  man  I '  Do  not  count 
this  extravagant  praise.  Take  up  these  volumes  at  intervals — for  that  is  the 
true  way  to  read  them  —  and  no  reader  will  fail  to  find  some  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics we  have  indicated  abundantly  displayed ;  sometimes,  too,  gro- 
tesquely or  amusingly  alternated.  But  the  fame  of  the  '  Noctes '  is  world- 
wide, and  small  need  is  there  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  their  merits.  It 
requires  only  that  we  should  call  especial  attention  to  the  excellent  manner 
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in  which  the  volumes  hare  been  collated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Mackenzb. 
He  has  given  us  a  complete  edition  of  the  'Noctes,*  with  numerous  notes 
and  illustrations  necessary  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  allusions  with 
which  the  work  is  crowded,  and  the  personal  satire  which  it  contains.    A 
literary  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  passed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
gave  the  editor  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  individuals  and 
events  treated  of  in  the  volumes,  and  well  qualified  him  for  the  task  of 
which  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  such  marked  ability.    Speaking  of  this 
feature  of  the  work,  a  contemporary  very  justly  remarks:  'We  may  notice 
this  edition  of  the  '  Noctes  ^  as  in  reality  an  original  work.    No  small  por> 
tion  of  its  pages  is  from  the  pen  of  the  eruditer  editor.    Such  a  fund  of 
anecdote,  reminiscence,  and  personal  characterization  as  he  has  interwoven 
with  the  text  is  rarely  put  in  print    Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  is  most  sin- 
gularly qualified  for  his  task.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  claims  of 
modem  prophets  in  general,  he  is  unmistakably  a  man  with  a  mission.     He 
was  born  to  complete  the  work  which  Boswell  left  unfinished.    His  head 
teems  with  gossip  about  British  literary  men  of  this  century ;  his  port-folio 
still  more  so.    He  is  a  living  biographical  dictionary.    The  patience  with 
which  he  collects  the  most  minute  facts  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  pen 
is  astounding,  frightful,  incredible.    He  throws  off  the  complicated  detaOs 
of  genealogy,  personal  relations,  bibliographical  history,  with  as  much 
as  if  they  were  the  jokes  of  a  club-room.    Ho  shows  no  traces  of 
riness  with  his  work.    His  vigilance  is  perpetual    Our  reminiscent  Hoxke 
never  nods.    Not  a  suggestive  name,  or  incident,  or  remark  escapes  his 
sleepless  eye.    And  his  notes  and  illustrations  are  as  interesting  as  they  are 
copious.    They  furnish  important  materials  for  the  literary  history  of  the 
age,  and  are  not  surpassed  for  their  fascinating  qualities  as  '  light  reading  * 
for  a  summer  aflemoon.    Even  without  reference  to  the  delightful  '  Noctes,' 
the  present  work,  accordingly,  deserves  a  high  place  among  the  current 
popular  volumes  of  amusement  and  instruction.'    In  addition  to  the  exten- 
sive body  of  notes  with  which  D^.  Mackenzie  has  illustrated  this  editioii| 
he  has  given  a  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  carefully-prepared  memoirs  of  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Hooo,  and 
Maoinn,  the  bibulous  quaternion  to  whom  the  concoction  of  the  'Noctes' 
has  usually  been  ascribed.    The  celebrated  Chaldee  Manuscript,  which  on 
its  first  appearance  in  Blaehwood  made  Edinburgh  too  hot  to  hold  the  pub- 
lisher, and  was  at  once  suppressed,  is  here  reproduced  in  its  complete  origi- 
nal form.     Both  on  account  of  its  peculiar  character  and  its  desperate 
scarcity,  this  relentless,  audacious  satire  may  be  reckoned  among  the  genuine 
curiosities  of  literature.    Apropos  of  the  '  Chaldean  Manuscript : '  some 
nine  or  ten  years  ago  a  correspondent,  originally  from  'Auld  Reekie,'  served 
up  in  these  pages  a  ^Chaldean  Chronicle  of  Gotham,''  describing  a  dub  of 
gentlemen  who  were  accustomed  to  dine  together  once  a  week  in  an  '  upper 
chamber '  of  Windust^s  restaurant,  which  we  think  Dr.  Mackenzie  wHI 
admit  falls  little  short  of  the  original  *  Manuscript '  which  created  such  an 
excitement  in  Edinburgh.    As  we  have  thousands  of  readers  now  who  were 
not  then  upon  our  books,  we  venture  to  reprint  the  '  Chronicle '  in  this 
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place.  Our  old  friends,  Recorder  Tallmadge,  Professor  Mapes,  the  *  Laird 
0*  Wallabout,'  and  the  learned  ^scribe  with  a  countenance  like  unto  the  sun,' 
will  at  least  smile  to  see  our  weekly  club  renewed  agam  in  print : 


AND  there  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Gotham  a  man 
whose  habitation  was  in  a  oayern,  in  which 
were  many  mansions,  and  whose  name  was  like 
imto  the  storms  of  heaven. 

2  For  the  name  of  this  man  was  as  the  Wind 
that  hloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  as  the  dost  of 
the  earth. 
8  1[  And  he  dealt  in  the  good  things  of  this  life : 

4  And  strong  drink. 

5  And  in  the  cavern  of  this  man  was  an  upper 
chamber,  in  which  much  people  did  congregate. 

8  And  they  did  eat,  drink,  and  ^ere  merry ;  for 
they  wist  not  that  it  was  wrong  temperately  to 
enjoy  the  '  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,'  and  the 
wine  of  the  vineyards  thereof! 

7  And  the  chief  of  these  men  sat  in  hi^  places ; 
yet  nevertheless  he  oast  off  his  robes,  and  became 
as  one  of  the  people ;  yea,  and  he  was  comely  to 
look  upon. 

8  And  this  man  was  fair  of  speech,  and  in  his 
tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness. 

9  And  the  widows  and  the  vlxglna,  yea,  even 
the  married  women  of  the  city  of  Ootbam,  wor- 
diipped  him : 

10  And  worshipped  he  them. 

11  And  after  him  there  came  to  the  mansion  of 
the  man  whose  name  was  like  onto  the  storms  of 
heaven,  a  citizen  o^  short  stature,  and  whose 
countenance  was  Hke  unto  the  cherabim  and  the 
seraphim,  whose  heads  are  engrafted  on  the  tomb- 
stones of  the  ancients. 

12  But  he  preached  unto  the  mnltltade  in  an 
unknown  tongue : 

18  Because  thcv  did  not  understand  the  wisdom 
of  the  words  which  he  uttered. 

14  Howbeit,  when  ho  asked  of  them  oonoem- 
ing  their  understanding  of  the  words  which  he 
preached,  they  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
'  Yea,  verily,  we  do  understand  the  wisdom  of  thy 

15  But  they  lied  in  their  throats. 

16  Nevertheless  this  man  was  npri^t  in  the 
face  of  the  Lord,  and  he  remembered  me  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  and  forgat  them  not 

CHAP.  IL 

AND  one  of  the  people  which  ^d  congr^^ 
in  the  cavern  of  the  man  whose  name  was 
like  unto  the  storms  of  heaven,  dwelt  afkr  ofl^ 
even  beyond  the  river  of  Jordan. 

2  And  there  was  a  Wall-about  his  dwelling, 
and  he  wore  a  coat  of  many  colors. 

8  Nevertheless  this  man  diq>en8ed  his  sub- 
stance with  a  f^ee  hand  and  a  bountifuJ,  to  all  who 
entered  his  gates: 

4  And  the  Lokd  prospered  him,  fer  he  lored 
his  fellow-mcn. 

5  But  he  wran^ed  with  the  man  whose  (bee 
was  like  unto  the  chwubim  on  the  tomb-stones 
of  the  ancients. 

6  And  after  they  had  disputed  (br  a  long  space, 
the  one  said, '  I  have  conquered.' 

7  ^  But  the  other  answered  and  sidd,  'Lo!  I 
have  conquered  thee  this  day.' 


8  Nevertheless  they  remained  steadikst  in  their 
(Hendship,  and  th^  old  eat  and  drink  together  as 
before. 

9  And  the  words  which  they  uttered  passed 
Ibr  naught. 

10  And  yet  another  man  came  into  the  upper 
chamber,  who  was  well-lkiTored. 

11  And  all  the  men  of  Gotham,  yea,  and  like- 
wise the  women  thereof^  turned  their  hearts  to- 
ward him;  for  he  also  was  fUr  to  look  upon. 

12  And  this  man  delivered  unto  the  people  fVom 
time  to  time,  even  onoe  every  fUl  moon,  a  book 
of  surnasslng  wisdom. 

18  For  in  it  was  engraven  the  wisdom,  of  the 
wise  in  all  the  region  round  about. 

14  And  the  name  of  this  book  was  lilce  unto 
the  Great  Enemy's,  and  the  color  of  the  covering 
thereof  was  as  the  firmament  of  heaven. 

15  And  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  Gotham 
yearned  for  the  book,  for  great  was  thcdr  admins 
tion  thereot 

CHAP.  ni. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  that  while  these  men  were 
making  merry  in  an  upper  chamber,  there 
came  a  sound  like  unto  the  sound  of  an  horse- 
man horsing  upon  his  horse. 

2  And  there  ^>peared  in  their  midst  a  scribe^ 
of  a  countenance  like  unto  the  sun  in  the  bright- 
ness of  his  rising,  and  of  much  learning  in  the 
law. 

8  And  when  he  looked  around,  and  saw  the 
loaves,  and  the  fishes,  and  the  fbwls  of  tte  atr 
spread  before  him,  and  likewise  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  sand,  he  pronounced  them  good. 

4  Because  he  was  an  huneered  or  athirst  am- 
tinually,  and  greatly  covetea  the  companionship 
of  his  brother-scribes. 

6  Howbeit,  he  was  a  friend  to  the  poor,  and  to 
him  that  cried  in  the  highways  of  the  cit^. 

6  Moreover,  when  even  was  come,  he  played  a 
strain  upon  a  wind-instrument 

7  Now  It  came  to  pass  that  when  the  man  who 
was  a  scribe,  and  a  man  of  much  learning  in  the 
law,  beheld  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  and  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand,  he  did 
laugh  in  Ms  heart 

8  5  But  when  the  men  asked  of  him  concern- 
ing Us  mirih,  he  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
*  Tea,  verily,  I  oannot  answer.* 

9  And  the  man  whose  countenance  was  like 
unto  the  cherubim  took  from  under  his  drdle  a 
box  of  curious  workmanship,  inlaid  wiUi  gold, 
made  by  the  hands  of  a  cunning  artificer. 

10  And  when  he  had  opened  the  box,  he  took 
therefW)m  a  weed  of  strong  fiavor,  which  he  put 
into  his  mouth,  and  did  chew  it  even  as  the  ok 
cheweth  his  cuo. 

11  And  he  returned  the  box  of  curious  worit- 
manship  back  to  the  place  whenoe  it  came. 

12  And  after  the  men  had  partaken  of  the 
feast,  they  left  the  cavern,  and  the  mansloiis 
thereof;  and  went  on  their  way  rc;joicing. 


The  volumes,  which  are  well  executed  typographically,  contain  portraits 
of  Wilson,  (an  almost  perfect '  counterfeit  presentment '  of  Mr.  YALENnNB, 
clerk  of  the  Common  Council,)  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Dr.  Maginn,  and 
LocKHART.  The  latter  answers  Willises  description  exactly :  '  His  mooth 
indicates  a  constant  attempt  to  whiatW 
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Faariox  and  Famixe.     By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens.    Id  odo  volume:  pp.  42G.    New- 
York  :  BUNCB  AND  BROrkBR. 

Tuis  volume  has  met  with  remarkable  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
public,  having  already  passed  through  several  large  editions.  It  is  conceded 
by  the  general  press  to  be  a  work  of  much  power,  and  one  that  re6ects  great 
credit  upon  the  author.  Our  copy  was  sent,  before  we  had  leisure  even  to 
glance  over  its  pages,  to  a  friend  who  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  nervous 
fever ;  and  so  exciting  were  its  scenes  that  he  was  compelled  to  forego  its 
perusal  until  his  health  was  restored.  Since  that  period  the  work  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  a  large  family,  who  are  loud  in  its  commendation,  and  still  we 
miss  it  from  the  sanctum-table.    The  ^Times'*  daily  journal  remarks  of  it: 

'  We  have  read  this  doycI  through :  we  bcgao  it  from  a  scDse  of  duty,  read  it  from  a 
8CDSC  of  pleasure,  aud  finished  it  because  we  could  not  help  it  without  violating  the  dic- 
tates of  curiosity,  not  always  so  commanding^.  The  characters  most  of  them  are  well 
drawn.  Jacob  Strong,  the  market-woman,  and  the  old  man  are  most  sharply  marked ; 
the  little  girl,  the  lad  she  marries,  and  Ada  Leicbster  least  so.  Jacob  is  a  character, 
but  wc  never  have  met  his  counterpart  in  real  life.  We  suspect  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  him.  The  market-woman  we  know  ver>'  well :  we  have  had  our  poultry  of  her  and 
our  sausages  for  teu  years.  She  makes  the  sausages  herself:  it  is  not  every  body's  yoa 
would  trust.  The  scenes  that  show  the  nicest  workmanship  are  the  starvation  and  the 
prison  scenes,  in  both  of  which  the  two  old  people  are  the  actors.  How  sharp  hnoger 
can  for  a  moment  hide  the  ties  of  love  that  has  lived  for  scores  of  years,  and  how, 
again,  the  agony  for  the  life  of  a  husband  can  quicken  the  memory  to  the  perception  of 
past  events  that  wore  never  witnessed,  are  here  fidely  exhibited.  The  moral  of  the  tale 
is  good.  Xo  one  will  bo  the  worse  for  reading  it,  and  on  those  who  are  not  the  readen 
of  too  many  novels  it  will  make  a  lasting  and  a  good  impression.' 


Hills,  Lakes,  and  Fobkst-Streams  :  or,  a  Tramp  in  the  Chateaugeay  Woods.  By  &  H. 
Hammond.    In  one  volume :  pp.  340.    New- York :  J.  G.  Derby. 

How  easily  you  can  tell  a  genuine  lover  of  Nature  1    Take  a  half-and-half 

sentimental  city-bred  young  gentleman  and  transport  him  into  some  primeTal 

wilderness,  where  the  scent  of  cedars,  the  fragrance  of  birch,  the  glance  of 

running  waters,  and  the  shimmering  of  sun-light  through  dense  foliage  upon 

the  cool  mossy  ground  shall  *  attract  his  notice,*  and  ten  to  one  he  will 

pump  up  a  ghost  of  emotion  and  pronounce  it  'Be-yew-tiAil  I '  —  but  he  will 

tire  of  it  in  half  an  hour,  and  his  pseudo-enthusiasm  will  ooze  away  with 

the  Telocity  of  Bob  Acres*  courage.    The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  man  of 

a  different  stamp.    His  heart  is  in  the  woods,  and  ho  loves  to  be  alone  with 

God  upon  the  mountains.     His  admiration  lasts  all  the  afternoon,  and  oyer 

night    Even  while 

*  Sleep  his  eye-lids  fiU& 

His  npirit  seems  to  walk  abroad 
Among  the  mighty  hills.' 

The  work  under  notice  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  originally  penned  for 
the  Albany  State  Register^  a  journal  of  established  character  and  influence. 
Their  unpremeditatedness  is  a  very  great  charm.    They  evidently  '  sprung 
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from  the  occasion/  and  were  not  an  after-thought  They  present  a  yarying 
and  very  graphic  picture  of  the  author^s  *  tramp'  through  the  northern 
counties  of  our  glorious  *  Empire  State,*  and  contain  adventures  with  dog, 
rod,  and  gun,  that  must  make  it  a  very  desirable  book  for  the  sportsman. 
'  The  writer  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  these  manly  sports,  and  is  a  philoso- 
pher and  moralist  withal,  who  intersperses  his  narrative  with  reflections  that 
are  replete  with  interest  for  the  general  reader.'  We  like  a  good  fisherman. 
We  scarcely  ever  knew  a  good  fisherman  who  was  not  a  *  good  fellow.' 
There  is  something  in  the  *  gentle  craft '  that  knits  mutual  lovers  of  it  in 
bonds  of  close  communion.  Izaak  Walton  was  a  '  good  man,  and  a  pious ; ' 
but  he  tells  us,  that  of  all  the  Apostles  he  esteemed  Peter  the  highest, 
because  he  was  a  good  fisherman. 


A  JouRNBT  TO  Cbnteal  Aprica  :  or.  Life  and  Landscapes  from  Egypt  to  the  Negro 
Kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile.  By  Batard  Taylor.  Author  of  *  Views  Afloat/  'Eldo- 
rado,' etc.  In  one  volume:  pp.  500.  Now- York:  Gborgb  P.  Putnam  and  Com- 
pany. 

Hebe  is  a  volume  (with  elegant  tinted  plates  and  engravings  on  wood) 
which  will  go  far  to  increase  the  already  widely-extended  and  enviable  repu* 
tation  of  the  author.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  now  published 
for  the  first  time :  the  remainder  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
form  of  letters,  in  the  columns  of  the  Tnbunt  daily  journal,  whence,  they 
have  been  widely  copied  in  extracts,  and  elicited  deserved  praise.  Bayard 
Taylor  is  a  born  traveller.  Annoyances  do  not  vex  him,  nor  stay  him  in 
his  course.  Over  burning  sands,  across  deserts,  voyaging  on  ancient  rivers, 
ascending  mountains,  he  is  the  same  imperturbable  *  go-ahead '  adventurer ; 
and  always  with  an  eye  to  see  and  a  hand  to  record  all  that  is  of  interest  in 
his  track.  To  one  preeminent  merit  of  Mr.  Taylor  we  can  abundantly  tes- 
tify. You  may  rely  with  as  much  certainty  upon  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
his  sketches  as  you  can  upon  scenes  taken  by  a  daguerreotype.  We  once 
travelled  side  by  side  with  our  author  in  a  rail-car  for  some  three  hundred 
miles,  through  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  diversified  region.  Without 
taking  a  note,  or,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  a  memorandum  of  any  description, 
Mr.  Taylor  Ire-produced  the  next  day,  in  the  journal  with  which  he  was 
connected,  a  moving  panorama,  as  it  were,  of  all  that  he  had  witnessed 
which  was  worth  remembering  and  recording.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  much  admired  as  a  traveller.  We  feel  abso- 
lutely certain  that  his  are  no  mere  *  traveller's  stories,'  and  that,  whether  he 
describes  men,  manners,  or  scenery,  or  gives  vent  to  his  own  emotions,  you 
have  the  true  thoughts  and  observation  of  a  sensible,  conscientious  maa. 
We  commend  his  volume  to  the  cordial  favor  of  the  public.  We  know  of 
no  similar  work  into  which  so  much  and  such  varied  information  has  been 
crowded,  touching  countries  and  peoples  seldom  treated  of,  and  never  with 
the  fullness  of  detail  which  is  here  presented.  The  book  is  well  executed, 
upon  good  paper,  and  embellished  with  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  the  author 
in  oriental  costume. 

VOL.    XLIV.  27 
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Spexsbr  and  Tin  Faist  Quxen.     By  John  S.  Habt,  LL.D.     In  one  rolome.     Phi!*- 
delphia:  Uatjis  and  ZblXm 

The  elements  of  success  in  the  United  States  are  so  great  and  divendfled 
that  *  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope/  and  thousands  who  attained  their 
majority  without  the  benefit  of  a  classical  education,  are  daily  finding  them* 
selves  in  a  condition  to  devote  more  attention  to  self-culture.  In  the  old 
world,  the  sons  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  are  considered  as  extremely  for- 
tunate if  they  rise  to  the  rank  of  the  successful  in  their  father^s  calling,  while 
here  the  very  reverse  is  the  expectation.  'Excelsior '  is  the  national  motto, 
and  every  generation  fails  in  its  aim  if  it  has  not  planted  the  fiimily  standard 
on  a  higher  platform.  And  the  ambition  is  well  founded,  since,  in  the 
absence  of  any  legalized  or  arbitrary  standard  of  distinction,  the  field  of  pre- 
ferment is  open  to  all,  and  success  waits  upon  native  ability  and  energy.  It 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  show  that  very  many  of  our  greatest  men  have 
been  self-made — a  term  sometimes  implying  the  want  of  a  dassical  edncar 
tion,  but  always  significant  of  strong  intellect  and  force  of  character. 

To  such  men,  and  especially  to  those  who  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  this  book  supplies  a  great 
desideratum.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  agreeable  or  appropriate  method 
of  introducing  Professor  Hart  to  the  general  reader  than  by  allowing  him  to 
reappear  in  his  modest  and  unassuming  pre&tory  introduction: 

*  Thb  present  Essay  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce,  under  modem  forms,  some  of  fbom 
agreeable  ideas  which  instructed  and  entertained  a  former  generation.  Spimsu  was 
once  rei^arded  as  one  of  the  greAt  store-houses  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth.  But  fbe 
fashion  of  literature  changes,  and  the  Fairy  Queen  has  now  become  not  unUke  a  hal^ 
decayed  and  unfrequented  cathedral  of  the  olden  time.  The  object  of  the  Essayist  is  to 
remove  something  of  the  repulsive  gloom  that  has  gathered  around  this  venerable  jdleu 
to  brush  away  a  portion  of  tne  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  to  throw  once  more  the  cheeiim 
light  of  heaven  upon  its  untold  splendors ;  in  short,  to  make  this  famous  shrine,  if 
possible,  once  more  a  fiivorite  resort,  not  merely  for  toe  lovers  of  the  antique  and  tin 
curious,  but  for  all  the  genuine  votaries  of  truth  and  goodness.' 

Leaving  the  many  classical  beauties  of  Spexser  to  be  pointed  out  by  other 
admirers,  we  choose  rather  to  make  use  of  our  author^s  essay  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  present  generation  the  utility  and  practicability  of  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  original ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  should 
travel  back  to  lessons  of  purity,  taught  in  all  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  truth 
at  that  early  day,  and  hold  them  up  for  public  admiration  with  profound 
delight  That  Spenser  should  have  been  so  preeminently  pure  is  the  brightest 
gem  in  his  dazzling  coronet.  While  there  are  gems  in  very  many  of  the  old 
write/s  which  have  become,  as  it  were,  *  household  gods '  in  literature,  which 
we  should  see  forgotten  with  unfeigned  regret,  the  whole  world  is  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation  and  familiarization  of  the  writings  of  one  so 
eminently  chaste  in  his  precepts  as  Spenser.  As  a  moral  teacher  in  the 
most  attractive  form,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  modernized  woilcs 
are  incalculable.  Many  of  the  subjects  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  some  of 
the  leading  reforms  now  agitated.  Every  advocate  of  temperance  should  be 
familiar  with  the  adventures  of  Sir  Guyon,  of  which  our  author  makes  a  moat 
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happy  and  elaborate  production,  whiding  up  with  the  following  graphic 
summary: 

'  Such  is  the  legend  of  Sir  Gutok,  or  of  temperance.  Well  hath  he  approved  himself 
a  worthy  knight — one  in  whom  the  appefites,  the  passions,  and  the  affections  are  all 
brought  into  subjection  to  reason  —  wno  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  wa^,  unseduced 
by  pleasure,  unmoved  by  rage,  unbought  bv  gain — in  whom  temperance  is  not  tame- 
ness,  nor  composure  death  —  whose  mb  is  labor,  whose  end  is  ^orj,  whose  guide  is 
reason,  whose  means  are  truth — and.  finally,  who  gets  an  easy  victory  over  others, 
because  he  has  first  mastered  himself. 

Our  author^s  wonderful  power  of  analysis  is  exhibited  in  a  whole  range 
of  characters,  such  as  Belphcebe,  Amorbt,  Scudamoub,  Radiound,  Mirabel, 
Pastorel,  etc.,  etc.,  which,  beside  showing  his  entire  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Spenser,  eyidences  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart 
We  should  like  to  quote  them  all,  but  have  only  room  for  Belphozbe  and 
Amoret  : 

'  Belph(ebe  is  Spenser's  idea  of  absolute  virg^ity  — of  a  being  possessingall  womanly 
perfections,  except  that  which  is  most  characteristic — having  all  the  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  her  sex,  without  its  dependence — not  like  Bbitomart,  unloving  because  she  haa 
not  seen  the  right  one,  or  not  appearing  to  others  to  love  because  she  succeasfuUy  con- 
ceals her  feelings :  but  one  who  can  pity  the  mirfortunes  or  admh%  the  noble  qualifies 
of  a  man  as  she  would  those  of  a  woman ;  who  does  not  love,  because  in  the  composi- 
tion of  her  heart  there  is  no  mixture  of  that  subtle  element  on  which  love  feeds ;  wnose 
want  of  love  is  not  want  of  feeling,  nor  the  result  of  disappointment,  much  less  of 
cha^n ;  who  can  svmpathize  with  Ibe  pains  and  alleviate  the  distresses  of  a  wounded 
squire,  as  she  woula  -those  of  a  younger  brother ;  in  whose  bosom  there  is  no  latent^ 
undeveloped  want ;  to  whose  eyes  the  magie  mirror  of  Mbrlin  would  reveal  only  a  group 
of  sisterly  nymphs,  a  medicinal  herb,  or  a  wounded  deer ;  in  whose  tender  ana  graoeftn 
stalk  (to  vary  yet  once  more  the  expression)  neither  the  germ  has  been  retarded  by 
late  spring,  nor  the  bud  blasted  by  untimely  frost,  nor  the  flower  already  faded  and 
fallen,  but  its  sap,  by  native  constitution,  contains  only  that  element  which  produces 
branches  and  leaves  —  a  plant)  flowerlesa  indeed^  but  graeefbl,  unchanging,  perenniali 
green. 

'  Belphgbbb  is  not  a  perfect  woman.  Her  imperfection,  however,  is  of  a  kind  which 
makes  her  more  admirable  though  less  interesting.  In  proportion  as'  she  is  less 
womanly,  she  is  more  angelic. 

'  Spenser's  devout  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  the  Vii^n  Queen,  as  well  as  the  native 
bent  of  his  mind,  led  him  to  admire  beyond^  bounds  such  a  character  as  this.  He  has 
lavished  upon  it  the  riches  of  his  ^nius  with  a  most  profuse  and  hearty  liberality. 
The  birth  of  Bblphosbe  is  one  of  his  master-pieces.  He  describes  this  event,  in  tne 
first  place,  in  a  few  general  terms,  which  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  ottar  of  roses,  the  very 
quintessence  of  poetry: 

*  Haa  birth  was  of  the  sronA  of  moming  dew, 
And  her  eonceptkm  of  the  J^nroos  prime ; 
And  all  her  whole  creatkA  did  her  shew, 
Pure  and  unspotted  from  all  loathly  crime 
That  is  ingenerate  in  fleshly  slhne.* 

'  Bblphcebb  had  a  twin  sister,  AMOaat.  The  babes  had  been  stolen  fi^m  their  sleep- 
ing mother  on  the  day  of  their  birth  by  two  of  the  goddesses,  and  educated  senarately, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  their  foster-parents.  Diana  or  Phosbb,  the  Virgin  Uoddess, 
the  alma  mater  of  one,  made  her,  as  we  have  just  seen  her,  the  peerless  virgin  BbL- 
ph(bbb.  Ybnus,  Goddess  of  Love,  took  the  other  babe,  the  infrmt  AicoaBT,  to  the 
gardens  of  Adonis,  and  caused  her  to  be  trained  in  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  perfect 
womanhood. 

*  By  the  Amorbt  of  Spenser  we  are  to  understand  one  whose  perfections  and  imper^ 
fections  are  the  counterpart  of  her  sister's ;  who  is  both  less  angelic  and  more  woman^;' 
who  is  made  to  love  and  to  be  loved ;  who  finds  not  only  her  nappineSs,  but  her  honor 
and  her  perfection,  in  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  another ;  the  rays  of  whose  beauty 
diffuse  warmth  as  well  as  light;  whose  delicacy  is  not  the  angular  and  fecial  eiaet&eM 
of  the  diamond,,  hard,  bri^t,  and  cutting,  but  the  soft  repose  of  a  sunbeam  upon  abank 
of  violets ;  whose  love  is  not  the  playful  and  sparkling  jet  ^eau  of  the  wild  FLoanacL, 
nor  the  deep  concealed  fountain  of  the  haughty  BaiTOMAaT,  but  a  fulL  broad,  generous 
stream  of  anection,  through  which  pours  every  energy  of  her  soul.  Amorbt  is  a  being 
too  earnest  to  be  coy,  too  confiding  to  be  jealous.    She  bestows  her  love,  not  as  a  boon 
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to  another,  bnt  as  a  necessary  f^tification  to  herself.  Her  love  is  twice  blessed.  It 
blesseth  her  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.  Her  repose  is  not  inwMrd  and  within  her- 
self, but  outward  upon  another.  She  experiences  a  high  gratification  in  knowing  that  she 
is  loved,  but  a  still  higher  one  in  loving.  There  is  in  her  love  a  fullness,  strength, 
bounty,  simplicity,  and  entireness,  to  which  one  of  the  very  best  historical  parallels  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spenser  himself,  as  poured  forth  in  the  Sonnets  and  the 
Epithalamium.' 

Shakespeare  says : 

*  SwBBT  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  jet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tonnes  in  trees,  oooks  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  sermon  preached  to  slanderers  is 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Why  Spenser  was  so  ungallant  as 
to  select  a  daughter  of  mother  Eve  to  represent  the  character  of  Slander,  is 
no  part  of  our  province  to  inquire.  Nor  do  we  think  our  author  open  to  cen- 
sure for  not  taking  up  her  defence.  As  a  faithful  interpreter,  he  must  stick 
to  the  text,  and  should  any  of  the  fiiir  sex  who  feel  the  sli^t^i  penchant  to 
indulge  in  that  vicious  amusement  be  willing  to  take  the  following  ^healing'* 
unction  to  their  souls,  we  think  they  will  find  their  account  in  it  At  all 
events  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  thank  the  author  for  the  forcible  manner  in 
which  he  has  unmasked  the  monster : 

'  The  Prince  and  the  two  beautiful  ladies  spend  the  night  at  the  hut  of  this  miaenble 
old  woman.  Passing  forward  on  their  journey  in  the  morning,  she  follows  them  with 
foul  aspersions  and  reproaches.  While  the  generous  reader  is  filled  with  pity  for  the 
sorrowful  dames,  and  admiration  for  the  heroic  prince,  this  vile  woman  sees  in  their 
condition  nothing  but  grounds  for  doubt  and  foul  surmise,  and  entertains  for  them  no 
feelings  but  those  of  the  basest  suspicion.    So  true  it  is  that 

*  *TiiET  who  credit  crime,  are  they  who  feel 
Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unrcAisted  sin ; 
Mciiior}',  not  Jadgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which  steal 
O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win  ; 
Aud  talcs  of  broken  truth  are  stiU  l>elleved 
Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  deceived.*  * 

'  The  bee  sucks  its  honey  from  the  same  plant  which  the  viper  turns  into  venom.  In 
moral  as  in  material  vision,  the  ooh>r  of  objects  depends  far  more  upon  the  organ  of 
vision  and  the  intervening  medium  than  upon  any  thing  inherent  in  the  objects  them- 
selves. I  have  no  sort  of  respect  for  that  species  of  talent  which  bases  its  reputation 
entirely  upon  the  ability  to  find  fault.  To  aiscover  and  appreciate  what  is  good,  is  a 
far  more  oiflicult  task  than  to  detect  what  is  evil.  The  two  states  of  mind  differ,  ai 
wisdom  difl'ers  from  cunning.  The  one  sees  only  evil :  the  other  sees  both  evil  and 
good.  The  man  who  would  be  thought  to  possess  a  profound  insight  into  human  nature, 
because  he  can  suggest  a  base  motive  for  every  appearance  of  go^ness,  draws  not  onlr 
his  premises  from  a  bad  heart,  but  his  logic  from  a  narrow  head.  The  charity  which 
'  hopeth  all  things,'  and  which  finds  something  good  in  all  things,  is  not  a  surer  index 
of  moral  than  of  intellectual  greatness.  In  woman,  es]>ecially,  the  disposition  to  see 
only  the  dark  shades  in  the  picture  of  human  character,  is  odious  in  the  extreme,  and  is 
titly  represented  by  the  foul  old  woman  already  in  part  described.  Nothing  is  ail  dart. 
There  cannot  be  a  picture  without  its  bright  spots ;  and  the  steady  contemplation  of 
what  is  bright  in  others,  has  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  beholder.  It  reproduces  what 
it  reflects.  Nay,  it  seems  to  leave  an  impress  even  upon  the  countenance.  The  featores, 
from  having  a  ^ark  and  sinister  aspect,  become  open,  serene,  and  sunny.  A  counte- 
nance so  impressed  has  neither  the  vacant  stare  of  the  idiot,  nor  the  crafij, jpenetratfaig 
look  of  the  basilisk,  but  the  clear,  placid  aspect  of  truth  and  goodness.  The  woman 
who  has  such  a  face  Ik  beautiful,  she  has  a  beauty  which  varies  not  with  the  featurei^ 
which  changes  not  with  years.  It  is  beauty  of  expression.  It  is  the  oniy  kind  of  beauty 
which  can  be  relied  upim  for  a  permanent  influence  with  the  other  sex.* 
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*Periscopics:*  by  Dr.  Elder.  —  Our  friend  and  correspondent,  *  Ralph 
Roanoke,'  who  is  not  only  a  reliable  judge  of  good  writing,  but  a  most 
acceptable  writer  himself,  sends  us  the  following  desultory  epistle  touching 
a  volume  which  we  have  not  as  yet  encountered.  If  we  have  occasion  again 
to  advert  to  the  neglect  of  the  publishers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the 
demand  for  the  book  exceeds  their  ability  to  supply  it : 

'  My  dear  Knick  :  If  I  could  persuade  you  to  ignore  the  harness  for  a  day  with 
^Periscopics^^  by  a  kindred  spirit,  I  feel  assured  you  would  acknowledge  an  oasis 
in  the  wearing  turmoil  of  managing  *  Old  Knick  '  in  the  dog-days. 

'  When  I  was  a  little  boy  out  in  the  far  West,  I  often  tore  my  *  unmentionables  * 
in  scrambling  up  the  sides  of  the  court-house  to  secure  a  '  squatter  location '  on 
a  window-sill  to  see  a  fight  between  two  great  lawyers  who  were  loudly  abusing 
oQch  other.  But  I  was  always  disappointed.  They  didn't  fight.  They  only 
walked  arm-in-arm  away,  after  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  like  a  couple  of 
pick-pockets  who  were  going  to  divide  their  spoil,  leaving  each  anxious  client 
looking  as  wolfish  as  if  he  had  been  '  sold,'  and  the  unsophisticated,  honest  hoys 
bewildered  and  indignant  at  the  brace  of  cowardly  shams. 

'  When  I  grew  older  and  began  to  travel  about,  I  never  boarded  a  steam-boat 
without  the  anxious  desire  of  finding  some  of  our  *  big  folks '  on  their  way  to  Oon- 
gress,  that  I  might  sit  down  quietly  and  drink  in  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  fell 
from  their  inspired  lips.  But  here  again  another  disappointment  awaited  me.  They 
were  only  fiuent  in  stale  jokes  and  tobaooo-juice. 

^  Still  later  in  life,  when  kind  friends  and  good  fortune  threw  me  into  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  the  literary  lions  of  the  hour,  hope  sprung  up  afresh  at  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  in  propria  persona  one  of  those  delightfully  abandon  sociables  we 
read  of  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Garrick,  and  Johnson,  (with  a  'chiel  behind  him  takin'  notes; ')  or  at  a  later 
period,  in  our  own  good  city  of  brotherly-love,  when  old  Doctor  Wistar  was  wont 
to  collect  about  him  those  genial  spirits  of  the  last  century.  But  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take. The  lions  would  n't  roar.  They  were  only  good  at  eating  and  drinking.  The 
fountains  from  which  their  great  thoughts  emanated  were  too  shallow  to  undergo 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  social  board.    Their  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  the  mea- 
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gre  extracts  which  could  be  pumped  up  under  a  heavy  pressure,  and  these  were 
wanted  for  publication. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  ask,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  ^Periscopics  f  *  I  wiU 
answer  your  question  Yankee-fashion,  by  asking  another.  Have  you  read  the  pre- 
£ice  ?  If  you  liavo  not  you  will  find  the  author  tells  you  that '  Webster  defines 
the  word  Periscopic,  *A  viewing  on  all  sides,  etc'  However,  do  n't  be  impatient ; 
for  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you  what  it  has  to  do  with  it  I  have  been  a  firequenter 
of  public  demonstrations,  political,  literary,  and  religious,  and  Doctor  Elder  is  one 
of  the  few  roaring  lions  who  have  never  disappointed  me.  For  originality  and 
freshness,  for  wit  and  sentiment^  for  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  height  of  reach, 
if  he  has  any  superiors  among  us  they  are  holding  back  ibr  fUture  demonstra- 
tion. 

* '  Periscopics '  was  lying  on  my  table,  when  a  country  friend  came  in  and  picked 
it  up,  saymg,  ' '  Periscopics,'  by  Elder  I  what  Elder  ?  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  the 
Elder  I  once  heard  make  a  speech  in  his  shirt-sleeves  out  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania?* 

*  *  I  would  n't  bo  surprised  if  it  was,  my  friend,'  I  replied ;  '  he  is  a  real  demo- 
crat)  and  would  never  swelter  in  his  coat  if  it  was  too  hot  to  wear  it  Beside^ 
jump  him  up  when  you  will,  and  you  'U  find  him  a  '  full  team '  at  any  thing.  But 
just  open  the  book  any  where,  and  if  it  Is  him  it  will  stick  out  in  the  first  am- 
tence.' 

*Ky  friend's  eye  foil  upon  the  follovring  passage  from  'A  Character: ' 

'  'Gexbbal  Ogle  was  not  one  of  a  litter.  He  was  made  on  purpose,  and  his  kind 
was  complete  in  him.  Uc  was  of  that  breed  which  leaves  no  heirs  and  needs  no  ano- 
cessors.  Out  of  time  and  place  he  would  himself  have  been  only  an  oddity,  or  perhaps  a 
monster;  but  in  his  actual  surroundings  of  men  and  things  there  was  the  happiest  po^ 
siblc  fitness  of  relations,  and  every  thing  in  him,  accordingly,  had  its  full  force  and 
virtue.' 

^This  was  quite  enough,  and  tossing  back  his  head  a  shade  beyond  the  pefpen- 
dicular,  he  said: 

*  ^Perdaeiy ;  where  can  I  find  the  book  ? ' 

'  Being  a  man  of  a  quick  perception  of  what  is  original,  and  a  fine  appredalioii 
of  what  is  good,  I  '11  venture  he  '11  not  be  at  home  to  any  loafer,  or  *  douse  the  glim ' 
at  night,  until  he  lias  made  a  string  of  the  pearls  which  are  strewn  with  sooh  • 
lavish  hand  throughout  the  book. 

*  The  departure  of  my  fi'iend  threw  me  into  a  reverie  running  somewhat  after 
this  fashion : 

* '  Every  man  should  be  practical  in  his  fHendship&  Whoever  brings  people 
together  who  are  in  search  of  each  other  tado  each  other  good,  is  a  bene&ctor.  It 
won't  be  a  bad  idea  to  Icavo  '  Periscopics '  on  my  table.  Every  fellow  who  oomes 
in  will  pick  it  up,  and  if  ho  has  a  vital  spark  in  him  it  will  ignite  as  soon  as  be 
opens  it.  If  ho  reads  a  chapter  he  wiU  buy  the  book,  and  thus  both  parties  will 
bo  benefitted.  One  volume  has  sold  already.  Suppose  I  try  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.' 

*  Here  my  reverie  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a  valued  friend,  whose  mefhl 
countenance  proclaimed  liim  a  victim  to  that  dreadfiil  epidemic  which  is  daily 
attacking  the  commorcial  community  between  the  hours  of  nine  a.k.  and  three 
P.M.,  with  a  violence  unknown  to  the  '  oldest  inhabitant'  As  he  walks  back  to.my 
desk,  care  is  riding  liim  with  whip  and  spur,  and  visions  of  bankruptcy  and  min 
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am  looming  up  before  him  at  eveiy  step.  As  the  winds  of  heaven  eddy  around 
his  care-worn  brow,  they  carry  away  upon  his  &int  breath  that  honest  wish  of  his 
heart  so  touchingly  expressed  by  Cowpeb  : 

"  Oh  I  for  a  lodgd  in  some  vast  wildemesSy 
Some  bouadless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumor  of  degression  and  delay, 
Of  unsuccessful  and  saccessful  tmde 
Might  neyer  reach  me  more  I    My  ear  is  pained. 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  stops  and  protests  with  whidi  earth  is  filled.' 

^  But  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

'  ^Balph,  my  dear  boy,  I  'm  in  great  distress.  I  'm  one  thousand  short,  and  it 's 
now  two  o^dock.  I  'm  ruined  if  you  do  n't  help  me  out  of  this  scrape.  I  offered 
for  discount  in  two  banks  and  got  kicked  out  at  both.  Have  you  any  thing 
over  ? ' 

'It  is  astonishing  how  cool  and  tantalizing  one  feels  on  odd  days,  when  there  are 
no  notes  to  pay,  and  'till  to-morrow'  is  a  little  eternity.  Under  this  delightiful 
sensation,  which  should  be  indulged  for  the  sake  of  recuperation,  especially  if  one 
has  the  means  to  grant  the  favor  asked,  it  was  just  the  most  natural  thing  in  liSd 
for  me  to  answer :  '  Sit  down,  George,  and  take  it  easy.  It  is  n't  healthy  to  be- 
come excited.  The  weather  is  entirely  too  hot  for  violent  exertion.  By  the  wa/, 
here  is  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  book  I  want  you  to  read.  It  will  scatter 
the  horrors  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.' 

' '  Do  'nt  talk  to  me  about  reading  when  my  mind  is  so  harassed  I  can  hardly 
say  my  prayers.' 

' '  Yes,  but  just  read  this  exquisite  picture  of  the  heroine  in  that  wonderfhl  stoiy 
of  *  Elizabeth  Barton,'  while  I  see  how  much  I  can  loan  you.' 

*The  habit  of  employing  every  moment  induced  him  to  comply: 

'  *  The  controUing  quality  of  Eusabbth's  mind  was  very  plainly  in  its  intense  reli- 
gious dcvotedncss,  which  in  her  not  only  sublimed,  but  strengthened  her  natural 
affections,  held  them  well  and  wisely  to  their  office,  and  gave  to  the  simplest  duty  which 
had  any  thing  of  sacrifice  in  it,  the  tone  and  determination  of  a  sacred  obligation. 

' '  Her  ideal  of  a  religious  life  is  called,  in  the  phrase  of  her  church  creed,  sanctifica- 
tion,  perfect  love,  or  Christian  perfection.  This  conception  was  her  standard.  The 
instant  aspirations  of  her  heart  were  for  angel  purity  and  excellence.  Her  understand- 
ing, in  its  enthusiasm,  rejected  the  logical  manceuvring  by  which  the  requirements  of 
the  highest  law  are  reconciled  to  habitual  detinquencies  of  Ufe ;  nay,  she  felt  weakness 
itself  like  a  crime.  Her  meekness  bore  without  apology  the  burden  of  her  offenees; 
and  self-justification,  on  the  ground  of  natural  infirmity  of  nature,  would  have  felt  to 
her  the  very  boldness  of  an  appeal  from  the  law  of  conduct  prescribed  for  her  by  htr 
Divine  Father.  The  soul,  held  in  such  a  firame,  grew  and  gushed  like  the  flowers  and 
fountains,  under  the  kindliest  influences  of  heaven.  In  the  calm  of  her  holy  reveries, 
blessing  lay  like  dew  upon  her  affections,  and  in  its  exultant  movement,  the  divine 
presence  flooded  her  whole  being  with  its  light  and  life,  like  a  sun-burst  on  a  mountain 
top.  It  needed  only  a  clear  insight  to  perceive  that  her  essential  life  was  *hid  with 
Ghhist  in  €toD  * ;  that  there  was  a  constant  rapture  in  the  soul  under  that  tranquillity 
of  the  senses  —  a  fullness  of  the  diviner  hfe  sustaining  a  level  of  perpetual  cahnnesa  oo 
the  surface,  which  the  forces  of  the  outward  and  accidental  had  no  power  to  disturb. 
This  supremacy  of  the  central  took  nothing  from  the  wonted  energy  of  the  loves  she 
owed  to  the  world  without;  it  rather  adjusted,  steadied,  and  suppUed  them  with  a 
recreating  strength,  a  constant  freshness,  and  untiring  patience.  If  her  faith  and  fervor 
bordered  on  fanaticism  in  sentiment,  they  nevertheless,  in  all  the  verities  of  use,  flowed 
like  life-blood  through  her  moral  system,  feeding  with  vital  force  all  the  faculties  which 
perform  the  benign  offices  of  love  and  duty.    A  deep  peace  ruled  her  spirit,  and  wove 
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itft  quiet  into  all  the  solicitudes  which  she  sustAined  for  others^  and  holj  rest  within 
compensated  and  repaired  the  waste  of  toil  without' 

'  After  reading  this,  he  tamed  over  tho  leaves  and  examined  the  title-page.  The 
workings  of  his  mind  were  quite  perceptible.  Ho  had  already  determined  to  buj 
the  book,  and  although  deeply  interested,  still  remembered  he  was  pressed  fixr 
time.  With  the  feeling  that  he  would  just  finish  that  paragraph,  he  went  a  litUe 
farther,  until  the  waters  of  Lethe  dosed  cautiously  and  silently  over  the  aSain  of 
the  day,  and  banks  and  bills  payable  were  to  him,  for  the  time  being,  ogres  of  tho 
night,  vanishing  before  the  bright  god  of  day.  If  the  author  could  have  witnessed 
how  the  interest  of  this  fresh  and  truthful  picture  of  life  had  power  to  awaken  an 
all-absorbing  sympathy  in  this  honest  brother^s  heart,  he  would  have  felt  abundantly 
repaid  for  the  writing.  He  read  on  to  the  close,  and  drawing  a  long^^ustained 
breath,  looked  up  at  the  clock. 

"Gracious  heavens! '  he  exclaimed,  'it  wants  but  twenty  minutes  to  three 
o'clock  I ' 

*  A  moment's  delay  or  a  word  of  badinage  at  this  climax,  would  have  been  an 
insupportable  agony,  and  I  quietly  placed  a  check  for  the  required  amount  in  his 
hand,  and  hurried  him  off  to  take  up  his  note. 

*  The  next  visitor  was  a  Western  physician.  I  called  upon  him  to  sit  down  and 
road  *  Calomelj^  an  article  firom  which  I  have  only  room  for  an  extract: 


( t 


Quackery  !  If  a  fellow's  head  is  a  fog-bank,  it  is  'nt  in  a  diploma  to  make  a 
physician  of  him.  The  man  that  can  *t  tell  the  time  of  day  by  a  clock  till  he  hears  it 
strike,  has  no  use  for  a  watch ;  and  the  physician  that  does  not  know  whether  calomd 
is  producing  its  effect  until  his  patient  is  saUvated,  should  never  touch  the  drug;  ba  is 
not  fit  to  use  it.' 

*  He  complied,  and  the  reading  gave  him  *  fits.*  (By  the  way,  a  newly-discoTered 
symptom  of  calomel)    But  notwithstanding,  he  saw  fit  to  purchase  the  book. 

'  Here  space  admonishes  me  that  I  am  trespassing ;  but  I  must  not  omit  the  moat 
amusing  act  of  the  drama.  I  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  number  among  my  Hst 
of  bores,  of  which  every  man  has  a  goodly  number,  a  consequential  and  croBty  old 
bachelor,  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  who  considers  no  man's  opinion  or  judgment 
entitled  to  any  weight  in  the  community  who  was  not  a  looker-on  at  the  birth  of 
the  present  century ;  who  imagines  the  wisdom  of  the  world  garnered  up  in  bis 
wonderful  cranium,  to  be  cautiously  administered  in  broken  doees  during  faia 
morning  perambulations ;  who  is  too  conservative  to  accept  any  new  isms,  and  who 
is  annoyed  beyond  measure  by  the  propensity  of  the  present  generation  to  coin 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  he  can  have  no  clue  to ;  who  delivers  himself  in  tliat 
slow  and  oracular  manner  which,  while  it  admits  of  no  argument,  makes  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills. 

*  Happening  to  walk  in  during  my  experiment  with  *  PeriscopicSf'  1  accosted  him 
iu  tho  following  off-hand  manner: 

'  *  Good  morning,  Mr.  Warwick.  I  hope  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  TWy 
well  this  fine  morning?  ' 

*  Tho  familiarity  of  my  manner  would  have  been  sufficient  to  wound  his  dignitj 
^rithout  the  presence  of  company,  before  whom  such  a  liberty  must  be  rebuked. 
He,  therefore,  straiglitened  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  replied: 

*  'By  what  train  of  reasoning.  Sir,  or  by  what  rule  of  logic,  do  you  call  this  a  fine 
morning,  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  ninety,  ^r,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  fioe- 
noon,  Sir?    When  I  was  a  young  man,  Sir,  we  had  no  such  weather  as  this; 
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neither  had  we  boys  —  yes,  boys,  Sir — who  would  have  hazarded  such  a  remark 
in  the  presence  of  their  seniors,  Su*.  But,  Sir,  I  presume  the  rationale  of  the  afifair 
is,  that  men  having  changed,  the  weather  had  to  change  also.' 

*  Having  delivered  himself  after  this  wise,  and  waited  a  few  moments  to  enjoy 
its  astounding  effects,  he  continued,  *  I  have  the  honor,  Sir,  to  take  my  leave.* 

*N"ow,  such  a  display  of  galvanized  dignity  and  pomposity  had  been  submitted  to 
good-naturedly  so  often,  that  I  felt  like  taking  him  down  a  peg,  and  I  was  sure  that 
the  book  before  me  with  its  modem  name  would  furnish  a  fine  opportunity.  I 
therefore  remarked : 

* '  Mr.  Wabwick,  allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question  before  you  go.  Have  you 
seen  *  Feriscopics  t ' ' 

'■  The  question  confounded  him.    I  presumed  it  would.    I  repeated  again : 

* '  Have  you  seen  ^ Feriscopics^^  by  Elder?  ' 

^  By  this  time  he  had  got  the  handle  of  the  question,  and  tried  to  extricate  him- 
self after  this  fashion : 

' '  No,  Sir,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  book,  or  the  author,  Sir ;  if  a  man 
who  can  take  such  liberties  with  the  English  language  can  be  caMed  an  author, 
Sir.' 

*  *  But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  find  the  word  '  Periscopic '  in  "Webster.* 

' '  "Well,  Sir,  suppose  the  use  of  it  to  be  technically  right,  Sir,  do  you  not  see  it  is 
a  modem  innovation,  Sir  ? ' 

*  At  this  point  I  'squared  myself'  to  confound  him  with  the  force  of  my  arguments 
and  the  fluency  of  my  language ;  and  seizing  my  opportunity  while  he  was  taking 
breath,  I  began : 

*  *  You,  Sir,  who  perambulate  the  city  as  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  knowledge  — 
as  the  connecting  link  which  dovetails  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  the  present 
century  with  the  past  —  haven't  read  * Periscopics,'  and  don't  know  Doctor 
Elder  I ' 

' '  Do  n't  know  the  man  who  was  bom  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at 
his  own  particular  request  I 

' '  Do  n't  know  the  man  who  made  the  Kossuth  speech  I 
'  'Do  n't  know  the  man  who  edited  '  the  Republic! ' 

*  *  Do  n't  know  the  man  who  *  threw  physic  to  the  dogs,'  and  went  to  law  for  an 
honest  living  I 

"Don't  know  the  man  whose  heart  is  so  kind  he  wo'nt  take  a  prosecuting 
feel 

' '  Do  n't  know  the  man  whose  wife  never  allows  him  to  go  to  market,  for  fear  he 
may  meet  a  beggar  on  the  way,  and  give  him  all  his  money ;  or  failing  to  meet  him 
while  his  basket  is  empty,  gives  him  its  contents  on  his  return  I ' 

'  *  "Well,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  "Warwick,  you  come  a  little  the  nearest  to  being  a 
'  Know-Nothing  *  of  any  man  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.' 

'  This  rollicking  speech  confounded  the  old  gentleman,  and  caused  a  silent  and 
speechless  retreat  on  his  part,  and  roars  of  laughter  firom  the  company. 

*  Such  a  book  as  '  Feriscopics^^  abounding  as  it  does  in  characters  and  tales,  things 
slashy  and  things  fanciful,  things  politico-economical  and  things  religious,  is  a  pub- 
lic benefaction,  and,  judiciously  used,  might  furnish  young  editors,  aye,  and  old  ones, 
too,  with  original  material  for  a  year's  work.  It  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  intellectaal 
grindstone,  upon  which  young  aspiring  authors  may  try  their  metal ;  and  if  they 
will  only  profit  by  the  test,  the  public  will  be  saved  many  dull  inflictions. — ^Youra 
ever,  Ralph  Roanool 
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Our  *Up-River'  and  Green-Mountain  Correspondent  on  his  Tra- 
vels. —  Our  faithful  friend  and  contributor,  since  his  last  communication,  has 
been  upon  his  travels  in  Her  Majestt^s  dominions;  and  the  first  city  he  visito 
is  recalled  to  us,  as  we  saw  it  six  years  ago,  as  it  were  by  a  daguerreotype ; 
and  the  same  praise  is  awarded  to  his  last  epistle,  in  a  letter  now  lying 
before  us  from  a  lady-correspondent  formerly  of  the  Green-Mountain  State, 
but  now  a  resident  of  the  distant  West : 

Montreal,  September  6,  1864 

'  To  experience  the  luxury  of  a  new  sensation,  I  have  crossed  the  borders^  and 
entered  on  the  confines  of  Joannes  Bull.  If  you  have  eagerly  desired  to  visit 
'Albion's  Isle,'  where  whilom  'dwelt  a  youth,*  but  cannot  do  so  for  the  jnesent, 
owing  to  the  '  great  gulf'  placed  between  you  and  it,  the  Canadas  afford  the  best^ 
though  perhaps  an  unsatisfactory,  substitute.  There  you  may  see  English,  If  not 
England,  Frenchmen,  if  not  France. 

*  *  Ckelnra,  non  animmn  mutant  qai  trans  mare  current.* 

Leaving  the  'capitolian  town'  (as  the  poet,  Elbert  H.  Smith  has  it)  of  Vermoiift 
at  nud-day,  wo  travelled  northward  along  the  base  of  tlio  wild  Green-Mountaina 
Last  year  the  crops  were  eaten  up  by  grass-hoppers ;  now  the  whole  countxy  is 
afflicted  with  drouth.  For  six  weeks  the  blessed  rain  has  not  fallen,  only  now  and 
then  a  passing  cloud  has  let  drop  a  few  teazing  honey-drops,  and  the  com  has 
begun  to  be  prematurely  'parched,'  and  the  springs  have  failed.  The  fallen  leaves 
have  become  so  dry,  and  the  soil  itself  so  inflammatory,  that  the  least  spark  is 
cherished  into  a  flame,  and  the  whole  world,  as  far  as  wo  could  look,  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  conflagration.  In  a  little  while  the  smoke  became  insuffbrablo,  the 
sun  was  obscured,  and  the  engineer  could  scarce  see  wliat  was  ahead.  We 
arrived  at  a  burning  bridge,  and  after  much  delay  got  across  tlie  narrow  stream; 
and  when  another  engine  had  been  procured,  rolled  on.  Toward  night  the  specta- 
cle was  splendid,  yet  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  distant  mountains  on  fire,  the 
dense  fog  creeping  over  the  meadows,  the  '  bonfires '  here  and  there,  the  crawling 
flames  which  crept  up  the  trunks  and  burst  out  upon  the  summits  of  dry  pines  and 
larches,  the  separate  and  distinct  kindlings  seen  at  intervals  in  the  thick  groves  hj 
the  way-side,  and  the  many  nuclei  from  which  the  conflagration  was  spreading^ 
gave  to  the  whole  scene,  as  we  looked  out  of  the  dim  windows  of  the  roUing  can^ 
an  intense  and  solemn  interest    It  seemed  as  if  the  great  day  was  at  hand. 

*  Toward  twilight  our  course  appeared  to  lie  through  a  deep  and  wide  sea.  Al- 
though still  travelling  on  wheels,  we  beheld  nothing  on  eveiy  hand  but  waves; 
but  our  Palinijrus  plunged  bravely  on,  and  the  whole  train,  like  a  great  sea-ser- 
pent, with  many  a  loud  exhalation  moved  slowly  along,  and  at  last  came  to  a  stand 
at  the  extremity  of  a  '  narrow  neck  of  land '  which  juts  into  Lake  Champlain. 
The  hotel  is  a  continuation  of  the  long  sheds  which  form  the  depot  —  a  pretty  som- 
bre-looking place,  for  the  waters  of  the  lake  come  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
host's  door;  and  in  stormy  weather  he  might  need  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Partinqton^S 
broom  to  sweep  them  out  A  steam-boat  lay  bouncing  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
piazza,  ready  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  travellers  to  Whitehall  Rouse's  Point 
is  the  windiest  neck  o'  land  I  wi\3  ever  '  onto,'  and  I  was  told  that  in  the  winter- 
time it  is  a  '  tedious  place.'  It  must  be  tliat  at  any  time  for  those  who  have  to  tany 
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in  it  longer  than  over  uight,  for  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  cavernous  walls  illu- 
mined with  the  occasional  glare  of  furnaces. 

*  When  you  at  last  pass  through  the  hall  of  your  place  of  entertwnment,  it  is  only 
to  look  on  the  dark  billows  of  Champlain.  The  night  came  down,  and  there  was  no 
moon.  As  gloomy  and  solemn-thoughted  as  Ossian,  I  passed  up  and  down  the  narrow 
platform,  holding  on  my  hat  with  both  hands.  The  lake  seemed  shoreless;  but 
a&r  off  in  the  dark,  a  light-house,  like  some  great  eye  made  not  to  see  but  to  be 
seen,  looked  with  blazing  circumspection  from  the  cUff.  The  passengers  for  White- 
hall were  up^stairs  taking  advantage  of  a  small  interregnum  to  accomplish  their 
suppers ;  and  there  they  sat,  a  hundred  or  more  of  them,  at  a  long  table,  as  dumb 
as  beetles,  chewing  beef-steaks  and  champing  cucumbers,  on  the  brink  of  the  sullen 
gulf  into  which  they  were  to  plunge.  How  thoughtless  is  voracity  I  It  plies  its 
tooth-pick  in  the  jaws  of  destruction,  and  waves  its  dying  farewell  to  a  mutton- 
chop.  It  is  positively  shocking  to  look  at  sharp-set  travellers  over  explosive  boil- 
ers, or  with  a  single  plank  between  them  and  death,  dabbling  in  soups,  and  gravies^ 
and  all  kinds  of  greasy  condiments,  with  the  appetites  of  nail-digesting  ostriche& 
How  they  do  eat,  with  their  eyes  as  well  as  their  teeth,  as  if  they  would  devour 
the  porous  negroes  who  wait  on  table  1  How  they  do  lick  the  spoons !  What 
a  '  muss '  they  do  make  with  eggs,  while  they  sully  the  by-no-means-immaculate 
table-cloths !  It  drives  one  to  the  verge  of  frenzy  to  hear  them  smack.  What  an 
appropriate  epitaph  on  the  glutton's  tomb  would  be  the  solemn  words : 

*The  Boond  of  tbe  grindeiB  ehall  oeaael  * 

*At  last  the  bell  rang,  and  the  swift-repeated  cry  of  *  all  aboard '  mingled  with 
the  creak  of  twisting  hawsers,  and  the  hissing  of  steam,  came  like  a  death-knell  on 
the  ear  of  the  engrossed  eaters.  Down  came  the  Whitehallers  with  their  mouths 
unwiped,  running  as  fast  as  they  had  just  masticated,  fairly  tumbling  over  each 
other  down  the  stairs.  The  wind  blew  a  gale ;  the  furnaces  glared  out ;  they  were 
swept  aboard  as  with  the  blast  of  a  hurricane ;  trunks,  and  bags,  and  baskets,  and 
band- boxes ;  the  sound  of  the  keel  was  heard  in  the  waves ;  they  were  out  of 
sight  and  mind  in  a  twinkling,  and  nothing  but  the  lantern  at  the  mast-head  was 
seen,  shining  down  like  a  baleful  star  on  these  thoughtless  subjects  of  digestion. 
With  a  silent  aspiration  that  they  might  be  spared  till  breakfast  next  morning,  I 
retired  for  the  night,  in  a  long,  narrow,  triple-bedded  room,  in  which,  thanks  to  the 
obliging  nature  of  the  landlord  and  the  meagreness  of  travel,  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters solus.  More  than  one  pair  of  boots  in  a  sleeping  apartment  is  decidedly  not 
pleasant 

'  The  approach  to  the  dean  quays  of  Montreal  awakens  great  expectations  in 
those  who  long  to  set  foot  in  Bull's  dominions.  How  different  (torn  the  ugly  logs, 
and  black  piles,  and  rubbish-choked  wharves  of  our  great  city  I  On  landing,  you 
have  not  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  file  of  whip-lashes  shaken  threateningly  at 
your  head.  The  cab-men  stand  as  still  as  statues,  only  crookmg  their  fingers  at 
you  in  a  wistful  manner,  with  a  mute  appeal  for  patronage.  Cabs  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  did  not  seem  to  take  in  New- York  are  here  in  the  ascendant 
Ancient,  and  massive,  and  compact  is  the  city  of  Montreal.  Its  narrow  streets, 
queer  houses,  its  black-hooded  nuns,  red-coated  soldiers,  and  ecclesiastics  in  their 
distinctive  garbs  to  bo  met  every  where,  together  with  other  features  too  numerous 
to  mention,  impress  it  with  a  style  and  character  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  any 
city  in  the  States.  You  do  not  meet  the  red-faced  Englishman,  however,  at  every 
turn,  as  you  expected.    Climate  and  a  dogged  sticking  to  old-country  modes  of  life 
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have  perhaps  turned  his  blood  pale,  and  ho  is  mingled  in  the  thoroughfares  in  laige 
proportion  with  the  more  sallow  Frenchman  and  sun-burnt  Irish.  Sharp  noees  and 
slab-sides  also  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  city  wanted  its  ordinary  life,  for  it  had 
just  risen  from  sackcloth,  to  say  nothing  of  ashes.  The  pestilence  had  but  lately 
abated,  and  the  regiments  had  been  removed  from  town.  Moreover,  the  last  day 
of  August  was  distinguished  for  sweltering  heats,  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  denaest 
smoke  wafted  into  town  from  bummg  forests,  so  that  the  darkest  day  in  London 
would  scarce  compare  with  it. 

*  Many  of  the  streets  in  Montreal  are  named  after  Saints,  and  all  of  them  dedi- 
cated to  sinners.  But  never  was  this  class  of  humanity  better  provided  for.  The 
good  nuns  go  all  about  town  to  look  after  the  sick  and  destitute ;  soores  of  priests 
lend  an  attentive  ear  in  multitudinous  confession-boxes  to  the  penitential;  and 
immense  churches  are  open  all  day  to  those  devoutly  inclined.  You  see  more  pecH 
pie  on  their  knees  by  odds  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  it  is  socii  a 
common  attitude  that  one  never  thinks  of  pointing  with  an  air  of  wonder  to  the 
genuflecting  individual,  saying,  '  Behold,  he  prays  1 '  The  love  of  the  world  is  no 
doubt  rife  as  in  other  places,  and  poor  himian  nature  needs  renovation.  Yet  one 
phase  of  sinfulness,  I  should  say,  does  not  so  much  abound  —  the  headlong  frenzy 
of  getting  suddenly  rich,  and  *  that  without  remedy.*  A  slower,  surer,  and  per* 
haps  more  honest  process  is  indicated  by  the  thicker  walls,  the  less  showy,  bat 
more  substantial  houses.  We  asked  several  persons,  as  the  guide-book  was  good 
for  nothing,  what  were  the  Uons  of  the  place,  and  their  dassiflcation  of  the  scanty 
catalogue  was  tliuf?,  to  the  question : 

*  Q.  1.  —  *  What  is  there  to  be  seen  in  Montreal  ? ' 

'  Host.  —  '  Oli !  there  is  the  Cathedral,  the  Ride  round  the  Mountain,  the  Market^ 
and  Nelson's  monument,  and  the  Gray  Nunnery. 

*  Q.  2. —  *  Wliat  is  there  worth  looking  at  in  Montreal?  * 

*  Patrick.  —  '  The  Cathaydral,  Gray  Noonery,  Ride  round  the  Mountain,  ud 
Nelson's  tower.' 

* Q.  3.  —  'What  is  there  interesting  to  strangers  in  Montreal ?  * 

*  Bar-man.  —  '  Nelson's  tower.  Cathedral,  Gray  Nunnery,  Ride  round  the  Moun- 
tain, and  Macallister.' 

*  Here  was  something  gained  by  pertinacious  inquiry.    Macallisteb,  howereTi 
turned  out  to  be  not  a  fixity,  but  a  conjurer,  who,  having  astonished  aU  tfas 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  had  stopped  here  by  particular  request,  the  last  link  In 
the  Ulustrious  chain  of  wizards.    As  for  the  '  cathaydral,'  we  paid  it  a  speedy  y\t^ 
which  we  repeated  again  and  again.    It  is  immense  and  magnificent  in  extent,  .bol 
we  were  surprised  to  find  the  outer  walls  at  the  base  pasted  all  over  with  eandxj 
advertisements,  some  of  them  not  at  all  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.    As  to  the  dim, 
rohgious  light,  and  so  fortli,  it  has  frequently  been  written  about  before.    Qraf 
Nunnery  is  very  neat  and  clean,  and  Nelson's  monument  in  a  state  of  wretched 
dilapidation,  the  stucco  upon  it  all  tumbling  to  pieces.    There  was  one  veiy 
important  work  which  was  not  mentioned  by  our  informants  in  company  with  Cathaj- 
dral  and  Gray  Nunnery,  and  that  was  the  Victorlv  tubular  bridge  now  building 
over  the  rapids.    Tliither  with  a  friend  I  proceeded,  and,  liavmg  obtained  a  pasBi 
wo  went  to  form  some  idea  of  this  gigantic  and  most  magnificent  undertaking.    In. 
the  middle  of  the  boiling  river,  which  is  here  two  miles  in  width,  the  company 
have  erected  an  immense  coffer-dam,  and  we  saw  the  solid  masonry  already  laid 
down  on  the  diy  bed  of  the  stream.    This  bridge  when  completed  may  yet  fbna  ft 
part  of  the  grand  highway  to  tlie  Pacific  and  to  China.    So  they  say. 
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'  I  noticed  a  very  singular  vehicle,  the  like  of  which  my  eyes  had  never  beheld ; 
a  jaunty,  easy  gig,  on  high  springs,  without  top,  with  a  shelving  back,  and  seat  in 
front  foi  a  driver  —  the  same  called  a  cakcht,  (pronounced  calash.)  It  looked  as  if 
it  belonged  to  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  my  friend  and  I  forthwith 
made  up  our  minds  to  have  a  ride  round  the  recommended  mountain  in  nothing 
else  but  a  '  calash.'  A  lively  Irishman,  whose  whole  personal  estate  consisted  in  e 
very  shabby  specimen  of  this  sort  of  carriage,  very  gladly  consented  to  go  upon  the 
journey,  and  soon  made  his  appearance  before  the  hotel  We  were  not  proud,  and 
stepped  in.  It  was  a  part  of  the  bargain  that  he  sliould  also  drive  us  through  the 
dty  and  suburbs.  And  faith,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  was  so  aisy^  and  so  many 
things  did  our  guide  point  out  to  us,  that  we  by  no  means  regretted  having  gone. 
Here  we  saw  a  place  of  entertainment  for  the  sale  of  bivalves,  now  kept  by  Sha- 
DRACK,  the  fugitive  of  Boston  notoriety.  It  is  called  *  Unglb  Toh's  Cabin.'  There 
are  many  colored  gentlemen  of  the  same  class  in  Montreal,  mostly  engaged  in  the 
tonsorial  occupation.  Then  we  were  directed  to  the  spot  where  Lord  Elgin  was 
stoned  in  his  carriage,  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  mob ;  and  again,  we  saw  the 
spot  on  which  Father  Gavazzi  was  complimented  in  a  like  manner.  The  padre 
and  his  lordship  shook  ofif  the  dust  from  the  soles  of  their  feet  when  they  went 
away,  and  have  not  returned  to  the  city  since. 

'  '  Round  the  mountain '  is  a  most  agreeable  drive.  There  are  superb  slopes  and 
meadows,  elegant  seats,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  long-settled  country.  A  number 
of  carriages  passed  us  on  the  road,  filled  with  sisters  of  charity,  who  were  either 
out  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  or  on  their  errands  of  mercy.  These  good  crea- 
tures must  have  suffered  very  much  firom  their  exertions  during  the  past  season,  for 
the  scourge  was  unusually  severe. 

*  On  returning  into  the  city  we  were  attracted  by  a  crowd  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  square,  gazing  with  much  interest  on  the  tricks  of  a  conjurer,  (not 
Magallister,)  who  was  walking  about  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  doing 
in  open  day-light  some  of  those  feats  whose  success  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the 
help  of  candle-light  He  spoke  in  the  French  linga  The  trick  of  the  eggs  and 
the  empty  bag  was  performed,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience,  after  being  edi- 
fied with  which  we  requested  the  *  calash '  to  move  on.  But  I  have  not  a  great 
deal  to  say  of  Montreal  at  *  this  present'  The  tout  ensemble  was  what  interested 
me  the  most ;  the  general  expression  and  features  which  marked  this  ancient  dty 
as  distinct  from  any  thing  which  I  had  seen  in  the  States ;  for  as  to  its  pubUo 
places  and  objects  of  interest,  they  can  be  visited  in  a  little  time,  and  consist,  as 
Patrick  said,  (mentioning  them  in  the  order  of  their  interest,)  of  *  Cathaydral,  Gray 
Nunnery,  Ride  round  the  Mountain,  and  Nbi^n's  Tower; '  to  which  may  be  added 
at  present,  Magallister.'  p.  w.  & 

We  shall  next  hear  from  our  agreeable  correspondent  at  the  quaint  and 
ancient  city  of  Quebec,  of  which  he  will  give  us,  we  may  safely  assume,  a 
most  graphic  picture.  We  somewhat  marvel  that  while  our  friend  was  in 
^lontreal  he  did  not  ascend  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  great  towers  of  the  catht* 
dral.  The  view  thence  is  one  of  surpassing  magnitude  and  beauty.  It  Is 
alone  worth  going  to  Montreal  to  behold.  Also,  instead  of  going  by  rail  to 
the  Canadian  metropolis,  why  did  not  *  F.  W.  S.'  take  boat  and  go  down  the 
*Long  Soux*  and  *  Cedar  Rapids?'  He  would  have  seen  wonders  thai 
would  last  him  a  life-time.  He  must  take  that  route  when  next  he  trayels 
Canada-ward. 
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Toe  '  Sea-Shore  Sketches  '  reach  us  when  we  arc  fainting  with  the  last 
and  most  *  fervent  heat '  of  early  September.  The  very  title  has  an  air  of 
coolness.  The  sea-shore!  But  read  —  and  ' say  nothing  * :  it's  too  warm 
to  talk : 

'  *  Let  's  go  over  to  the  pistol-gallery,  Major  I  I  see  the  Misses  HxioiBBSLACnB 
with  two  'lions '  in  their  diains  just  entering  the  door,  and  if  you  'd  do  a  signal 
favor  to  these  ladies,  you  '11  assist  at  their  performances.  TVe  shall  not  introde : 
they  can 't  have  too  many  admirers.' 

* '  Well  I '  hammed  the  Migor,  '  needs  must  when  Buzasr  drivea'  And  throwing 
away  sogars,  the  pair  started  for  the  gallery ;  entering  jost  as  Miss  Julia  HAMiiBft- 
sZiAQEB,  having  selected  a  '  saw-handle,'  gave  orders  to  load.  Pistol  in  hand,  she 
announced  her  intention  of  firing  at  the  word.  Between  '  two  and  threes*  she 
hlaaed  away.    The  bell  rang. 

'  *'It'un  again  1  Miss  'AyMEBSLAGER;  hif 'e  'asnt  hany  fHenda,  Vs  got  a  Uron 
constitution! '  spoke  out  the  English  *lion '  of  the  group,  Fm-HoBBS,  as  drened 
^n  '  ashes-of-crcam '  colored,  '  leg-of-mutton '  whiskers,  supported  by  a  *&ther-kiUer ' 
sliirt-collar,  kept  up  by  a  blue  polka  nedcerchief|  salmon-colored  pantaloons^  a  ahort| 
brown  shooting-jacket,  historical  pattern-shirty  and — gaiters,  of  course,  he  watohed 
the  young  lady's  preparation  to  take  her  second  shot  at  the  iron-target;  said  taiget 
being  cut  out  in  tlie  semblance  of  a  man  in  profile,  whose  heart  being  hit^  gave  out 
the  ring. 

*  BuzzT  was  saluted  by  Miss  Julia  with : 

*  *  Good  morning,  Buzzy  1    Gome  over  to  see  me  shoot?  * 

* '  That's  my  mission  just  now,'  was  his  reply.  *  I  came  over,  too^  to  get  up  an 
appetite,  for  you  ring  that  bell  so  continuously  that  I  cheat  myself  into  the  beU«f 
it 's  the  first  bell  for  dinner.' 

' '  That  '11  do,  now !  Keep  quiet,  Buzzt,  and  don 't  spoil  my  shooting  with  yoor 
wretched  compliments.  Fitz-Hobbs  is  trying  to  make  me  miss  the  button,  becMUO 
he  has  bet  a  Champagne  breakfast  for  the  '  party '  that  I  can't  ring  the  bell  six  timM 
out  of  eight.' 

'  Fitz-Hocbs  protested.  '  Ui  declare  hi'm  an  abased  individoal ;  I  'ad  n*t  a  ainSs- 
ter  motive  at  halL     Hi  knew  when  I  made  the  bet  tliot  you  'd  win  it' 

*Ono!  two!     Ring-a-ling-a-ling! 

'  *  There  you  go  ajraini  'it  'im  right  in  the  'art!  You  11  steel  it  hif  you  keep 
'ammering  away  in  that  manner.  Hit 's  poffitively  shocking  to  'im ;  stunning^  hi 
might  say.' 

'Miss  Julia  IIa^imerslager,  nothing  daunted  by  Hobbs'  remarks,  fired  eigiht 
shots,  rang  the  bell  seven  times,  and  won  the  breakfast;  whereupon  her  sister 
Kate  and  the  Count  Douce  Savon  tendered  their  congratulations  to  Mr.  Fns- 
IIOBBS,  desiring  liim  to  '  name  the  happy  day.'  He  named  the  next;  and  then,  as 
if  to  relieve  his  mind  from  a  great  weight  of  woe,  desired  to  exchange  a  few  shots 
-with  the  Count  at  the  *  Hiron  Duke,'  as  he  facetiously  called  the  target  The  Oonnt 
OoucE  Savon',  who  wore  just  the  air  of  a  bflliard-marker  from  the  Latin  Quarter, 
readily  complied.  Miss  Julia  declared  she  'wouldn't  bet  a  sixpence  on  Fm- 
HoBBs'  shooting,'  but  readily  staked  two  polkas  and  a  schottisch  on  the  CSount 

*  *  Are  you  ready? '  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  shooting-gallery. 
* '  Prcttv  ucarlv  so  I '  answered  Hobbs. 
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'Miss  Julia  screamed  with  laoghter.  *Why  don't  you  say  ^Bdodft^  Mr. 
HOBBS?    One  would  think  you  had  never  '  been  out,'  to  hear  you  talk.' 

'  *  Ready ! '  axisweped  Hobbs,  thus  corrected ;  and  before  'one  f '  was  pronaanoed, 
there  was  a  p«ne  of  glass  less  in  the  Bky-Hght,  his  pistol  having  gone  off  while  be 
held  it  in  air. 

'  *  Ho  I  my  heyes ! ' 

"A  Uttle  higher,  and  you  would  have  sttd,  'Hoi  my  nosel*'  sententiously 
remarked  Miss  Hammebslagib. 

* '  Why,  I  took  great  poms? 

' '  Yes  I '  she  again  interrupted,  '  the  sky-light  shows  that  Go  on  shooting:  only 
remember  that  the  target  is  what  you  are  to  fire  at* 

'  Mr.  HoBBS  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  be  excused.  His  second  ^ot  hit  the 
noee  of  the  iron  man. 

' '  A  line  shot  I '  said  Julia. 

'  'Yaasl  hi  always  fire  line-shots^'  quickly  added  FiTe-HoBB&  His  third  shot 
went  to  the  left  of  the  target. 

'  'Now,  Mr.  HoBBS,'  spoke  Juiia,  'I  can  believe  your  story  of  the  lion-hunt  you 
had  with  Gobdon  Cumminos  is  true^  for  any  one  can  see,  by  that  last  shot^  that 
you  have  crossed  the  line  ! ' 

' '  Ah  I  my  'and  is  hout  this  morning;  I  cawn't  shoot  at  hall  1 ' 

'  The  Count,  whom  Buzzy  set  down  as  having  serious  intentions  on  Mr.  HoBBS* 
purse,  on  seeing  his  fhture  banker  decline  shooting,  also  declined ;  and  the  '  party,' 
as  Mr.  HoBBS  would  say,  left  the  gallery  for  the  Hotel — Miss  Julia  HAXiOSifc- 
slageb's  voice  being  heard  {dim-inuendo)  earnestly  inquiring  if  Hobb8  wouldn't  be 
'  particular,  and  see  that  they  had  Morris  River  Oove  oysters,  instead  of  any  others,' 
for  the  Champagne  breakfast;  'and  mind  you  tell  AuGUsmneE  (chefde  cuisine)  to 
see  that  we  have  woodcock.' 

' '  What  do  you  think  of  it,  M^'or  ? '  asked  BuzzT,  after  they  had  left  '  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  '  fast '  party  ?" 

'  'Yes!  much  faster out  ofaoeielyf^ 

iriTMBKS   rouR. 

*  *  Hops  are  tonic,  good  in  nervous  tremors,  weakness  and  tremors  of  inebriates.  A 
pillow  made  of  hops,  wet  with  rum.  is  good  to  produce  sleep  and  allay  nervous  irrita- 
tion, good  for  —  paina  of  women,  ana  valuable  in  fermentations.' — ^Ladies'  iKDispxMtABLS 
Assistant,  p.  66. 

'  On  referring  to  the  dictionary  of  that  gentleman  so  often  invoked  in  ambiguous 
and  doubtful  cases — Walker!  we  found 

' '  Hop,  s.j  a  jump  on  one  leg.' 

'  This  was  unsatisfactory,  for  had  we  not  often  been  present  at  Hops  ?  Did  we  not 
know  that  in  the  '  court-rooms  of  the  Muses '  hops  were  composed  of  jumps  on  two 
legs  ?  We  gave  up  our  search  in  despair,  when  chance  threw  in  our  way  that 
valuable  production  from  which  we  extract  the  heading  of  this  sketch.  Rheumatic 
railers  at  sea-shore  bails,  read  it  and  ponder. 

' '  What  the  thunder 's  going  on  in  the  dining-room  ? '  asked  Buzzy,  as  he  sat  in 
the  hotel  portico,  watching  with  the  Major  the  evening-star  rising  in  all  its  beauty, 
or  the  drying  bathing-clothes  waving  ' harlequinly '  in  the  gentle  breeza  '  What's 
going  on?  is  it  a  May-moving  or  a  froe-fight?' 

'  He  well  might  ask.  Steam-whistles,  pigs  in  a  high- wind,  trombones^  adaaor- 
grinding,  all  seemed  working  at  once. 
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"ThejVo  arranging  the  furniture  and  tuning  tho  instroments  for  the  hop, 
to-nif(ht,'  anHwere^l  the  Major. 

' '  Sure  enough !  ain't  I  one  of  tho  floor-managers  ?  Won't  I  shake  your  old- 
l>achclor  heart  by  tho  introductions  I  '11  give  you  to  the  belles  of  tho  ball  ?  LocA:* 
out  1  I  'rn  getting  up  stoam ! ' 

' '  Yes,  80  T  noticed  at  dinner.  Champagne  and  sherry  1  Fire  and  water  I  Sap- 
pose  wo  let  oIT  a  little  by  a  walk  along  the  beach  ?  We  can  return  early  enou^^ 
not  to  miss  the  quadrilles.'    And  to  the  beach  tlicy  sauntered. 

*  The  hop  liad  (^)mmon(rod.  Buzzy,  with  his  pretty  cousin,  Clara  Bell,  was 
waltzing  to  the  music  of  the  full  band,  as  it  performed  '  La  Prima  Donna,'  while  the 
Major,  who  only  indulged  in  quadrilles  and  a  polka  occasionally,  (the  latter  ftom 
principle,  it  being  a  camp-dance,)  was  surveying  the  room.  He  saw  the  tables 
that  made  it  a  dining-room  piled  away  at  either  end  in  tiers ;  the  band  stationed  at 
one  end  discoursing  music;  while  along  the  sides  chairs  were  placed  in  double 
rows  for  the  accommodation  of  the  guests.  Evergreens  arranged  along  the  wallfl^ 
festooned  flags,  flashing  lights,  gay  dresses,  the  hum  of  voices,  rustling  silka»  pa^ 
fumes,  flowers.  Said  the  Major  to  himself  'It  will  do.'  At  this  moment  tiie 
1  Iamherslauers,  plre  et  rnlre^  passed  him,  foUowed  by  the  daughters  Julla  and 
Kate,  under  the  protection  of  the  'British  arms'  of  that  *lion'  rampant^  FllB- 
IIOHiiS.  Tlic  music  stopped  at  the  close  of  the  waltz,  and  the  Migor,  apfHrised  that 
a  polka  was  the  next  in  order,  claimed  the  liand  of  the  iair  Julia. 

*  'Certainly.  I'm  not  engaged.  My  hand  is  yours — for  the  polka  I  Do  you 
know  that  I  never  reftisod  to  dance  it  but  once  ? ' 

*  *  How  could  you  ever  refuse  ? '  asked  the  Major. 

' '  Pa  insisted  on  our  all  going  to  Castle-Garden  one  night  to  hear  '  Norma^*  or  the 
'Daughter  of  the  Regiment,'  or  some  of  those  operas  of  Krnani'sI  We  went. 
Young  CJrken',  who  wsis  with  us —  you  know  him  —  asked  me  between  acta  if  I 
wouldn  't  like  to  walk  out  on  the  balcony  in  tho  moonlight,  see  the  bay,  boats, 
waves,  and  g(?t  away  from  tho  music.  We  went  up  stairs,  walked  out,  and  as  we 
were  near  the  end  overlooking  tho  garden,  a  hurdy-gurdy  struck  up  tho  Zoiic  PoQca, 
Those  deliglitful  Oennanians  played  it  so  rapturously  last  summer  at  Newport  I 
Tliat  wicked  (^iREEN  just  then  invited  me  to  polka,  and  I  declare  I  believe  I  should 
if — I  hadn't  remembered  we  were  at  the  opera  1  Now,  M^jor,  do  stop  that 
waiter  and  got  me  a  glass  of '  flush.'    I  hope  it  isn't  weak.' 

'Another  instimt  tho  'flush'  was  in  hand. 

"Just  as  I  thought,'  pathetically  sighed  fair  Julia;  'it's  all  water.  Take  it 
awnv.' 

" l\x)m-po<Mn-pooin,  ti-poom-jKwm-poom,'  sounded  tho  music;  and  the  next 
moment  oil' started  Julia  and  the  Major  in  his  favorite  camp-dance.  Why  prolong 
the  des^'ription  of  the  delights  of  that  hop?  Had  wo  not  better,  like  materialists, 
tuni  the  painting  riMuid  and  eritic'ise  the  horrible  coarseness  of  the  canvas?  It's  so 
nmoli  easiiT  lo  '  pick  things  to  pieces'  than  put  them  together. 

'  BrzzY  on  this  night  s^'cmoil  ubiquitous,  introducing  everj'  body  ho  knew  to  any 
btvly  he  knew,  and  to  some  he  did  n't  know  —  once  in  his  oflice  of  ,/2i>ar-inanager, 
looking  up  an  unfv)rt\inate  young  gentleman  who  measured  his  width  on  the 
boanls. 

'  The  nx'sy  hours  went  flying  by,  old  people  retired,  and  a  few  of  the  vciy  yoong 
ladies,  spite  «>f  the  ])reoautions  taken  by  their  anxious  mammas  to  keep  their  eyes 
open,  by  pulling  all  tlieir  hair  <)  la  chinoise  to  the  backs  of  their  heads,  began  to  tiy 
to  shut  tlieir  'peeiK'rs.'    Tho-ae  of  the  boanlers  whose  'family'  prerogatives  pre- 
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vented  their  entering  into  the  spirited  pleasures  of  the  hop,  grew  tired  of  their  out- 
side positions  at  the  windows,  where  they  had  glared  in  at  the  poor  'hoppers '  with 
the  spirit  of  Middle- Aged  German  barons  looking  from  their  castle-ejrries  down  on 
the  low-bom  in  the  valleys,  and  slowly  left.  Hops  would  'nt  allay  their  irritations. 
That  portion  of  the  outsiders  comprising  waiters^  nurses,  '  villagers  and  retainers,* 
as  the  play-bills  have  it,  instead  of  decreasing,  increased.  Among  the  sable  specta- 
tors delight  and  joy  raged  fearfully;  each  appeared  to  have  found  a  copy  of 
'  Endless  Amusement '  (the  usual  price  of  which  so-called  amusing  work  is  fifty 
cents.)  • 

'In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ball-room  lay  the  great  magnet  for  Young 
America^  the  bar-room.  In  this  spot  the  shuffling,  shuttling  sound  of  shaken  sherry- 
cobblers,  juleps,  claret-cobblers,  brandy-smashes,  and  all  those  'crushing'  drinks, 
seemed  never  to  cease.  Particularly  to  Fitz-Hobbs,  between  the  dances,  did  the 
insinuating  cobblers  come  refreshingly ;  he  did  not  heed  the  velvetty  steps  of '  tight- 
ness,' so  slowly  and  gradually  did  they  glide  over  the  sleeping  ' lion'  in  him ;  not 
until  the  band  played  the  last  polka  did  Fitz-Hobbs  fed  as  if  he  '  walked  on 
thrones  1 '  He  had  just  entered  the  ball-room,  which  to  his  astonished  vision  seemed 
to  have  been  changed  into  a  grand  revolving  panorama ;  with  wide-eyed  wonder 
he  paused  an  instant,  and  then,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality  of  things, 
grasped  a  leg  of  one  of  the  piled-up  tables:  it  yielded,  and  slowly,  surely,  irresist- 
ibly, he  felt  an  avalanche  of  tables  coming  down  like  ten  thousand  bricks  upon  his 
devoted  head;  he  gave  one  roar,  and  the  next  instant  lay  '  under  the  .mahogany.' 
The  grand  crash  caused  a  '  tremendous '  sensation ;  nervous  tremors  came  over  l^e 
ladies ;  the  gentlemen,  exceedingly  excited  by  drinking,  music,  dancing,  rushed  in 
a  body  to  rescue  the  poor  victim  on  whom  the  '  tables  were  turned.'  Down  on 
hands  and  knees,  the  '  pattern-men,'  in  white  linen  cut-away  coats  and  pantaloons; 
the  would-be  HSgcmts  in  heavy,  black  tail-coats,  and  'extensions;'  and  the  outsiders 
in  variegated  summer  garments,  one  and  all  looked  under  the  tables. 

' '  Hi  say,  waw's  aw  the  row  abaw?  hannyborry  kno  ? ' 

'  And  there  sat  Hobbs,  like  Mr.  Toodles,  unscathed,  unharmed,  but  immovably 
tipsy.  He  was  drawn  out  and  quartered  on  a  chair ;  there  he  sat,  looking  very 
owl-ly,  noddmg  his  head  to  the  dying  notes  of  the  last  polka.  Hops  must  have 
seemed  to  him  very  vcUudble  in  fermentations.  The  ladies  prepared  to  go ;  they  left. 
The  lights  were  fast  being  put  out,  the  musicians  departing,  when  Buzzr,  having 
attended  his  cousin  Clara  to  the  saloon,  returned  to  look  after  Fitz-Hobbs,  hoping 
that  as  Hops  are  tonics^  good  in  nervous  ireTnors^  weakness  and  tremors  of  inebriates, 
he  might  be  all  the  better  for  his  experience  of  them.  Alas  I  he  found  him  sup- 
ported by  two  waiters,  who  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  out  the  number  of 
his  room,  so  as  to  carry  him  up.    He  recognized  BuzzY  at  once. 

'  *  Hi  s-say,  Buz-uzzt,  wha  's  all  the  row  abaw  ?  hay  ?  Le's  go  an'  g-get  'nother 
cob-bobler  I ' 

*  Pretending  to  steer  him  where  he  could  strike  another  *  cob-bobler,'  Buzzy  saw 
him  put  to  bed  (let  us  hope  that  his  ^pillow  of  hops^  wet  with  rum^  produced  sleep  and 
allayed  nervous  irritation,^)  and  then  sought  his  own  chamber,  which,  being  directly 
over  the  bar-room,  allowed  him  to  study  the  anatomy  of  drunkenness  for  about  an 
hour,  before  he  could  prosecute  his  researches  into  that  of  sleep.  The  last  he  heard 
was  a  stormy  dispute  whether  two  '  mellow '  vocalists  should  sing  '  Oft  in  the  stilly 
night,'  or  '  Behold  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning,'  which  was  finally  settled  by 
a  reference  to  watches,  and  the  voice  of  one  declaring  'the  l-lass  ch-chewn  the 
m-mos  p-pep-pepper-ro-pri  —  oh,  yuno  wha'  I  m-mean  I "  n.  p.  l. 
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Gossip  wmi  Readers  and  Correspoxdents.  —  Our  (and  our  readers^ 
I'l  lend,  '  Professor  Julius  Cesar  Hannibal,*  who  left  his  colored  *  congrega- 
shun '  some  mouths  ago  to  visit  *  Ewrop '  in  search  of  health,  has  returned 
'  renovated,  re'invigorated,  and  reinstored,*  and  has  resumed  his  valuable 
labors  in  the  ^New -York  Weekly  Picayune,*  There  is  a  dash  of  satiro  in 
the  very  opening  of  his  first  letter  to  his  *  long-niglected  flok : '  *  I  speck 
some  ob  you,  speshily  dose  who  hab  only  a  promiscus  akquaintanoe  wid 
nie,  begin  to  t'ink,  by  dis  time,  dat  I  hab  forgotten  you  altogodder,  and 
was  n't  nebber  no  more  aguane  to  rite  to  you ;  but  dose  dat  nose  me  better 
nose  me  best.  De  reason  dat  I  hab  not  epistolized  to  you  before  am  bekose 
I  bin  so  bizzy  wid  de  Lords  and  Ducks,  de  nobility  and  sich  like,  in  England, 
dat  I  haben't  had  time  to  haff  comb  my  bar,  luff  alone  rite  to  sich  fellars  as 
you.  When  I  allow  myseff  to  t'ink  ob  do  contrass  betwene  you  low  wite 
and  black  commoners  ober  dar,  and  do  pepil  I  swosheate  wid  here,  my  nose 
inwolentarily  turns  up  as  much  as  its  flatness  will  permit  I  do  n*t  noe  dat 
T  shall  ebber  come  back  to  you  agin,  for  I  lede  a  berry  different  life  here  id 
what  de  scrapins  ob  de  sasscr  would  allow  me  to  hum.  I  speck  to  git  a  wite 
wife  afore  de  winter  *s  ober,  for  mind  I  tell  you^  a  darkey  am  considered 
swie  in  dc$e  diggins :  but  I  will  splain  dat  foe  you  in  a  future  period.*  Pro- 
fessor IIanniral  certainly  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  leaving  New- 
York  for  *  Ewrop :  * 

*  YoiT  all  noso  when  I  left  de  warf  on  de  nineteen  ob  April,  just  as  de  bell  in  desonp- 
liiMiso  rung:  for  dinner.  Well,  wc  bore  down  de  baj  as  cheerful  and  as  lisht  as  a  hm- 
t(>i'tiy  in  de  sunshine.  De  pusseneers  war  a  talking?  wid  dere  frens  on  &  poop-ded:, 
trlx)  war  guune  to  see  dem  off,  and  lobe  dun  at  Staten-Island.  Do  stars  and  stripes  wor 
;•.  tlviir  at  de  stearn.  De  pilot  was  a  gubbin  orders  to  de  man  at  de  big  weel  wats  fiut 
t, .  (le  roller-dour  a-swinj^n'  on  behind  to  turn  de  ship  round  wid.  De  captin  was  a-jpollin' 
<>f  liisi  ^o-to-mcctin'  close,  and  a-puttin*  on  a  tree>dollor-and-a-balf  suit.  De  maw  was 
iirrangm*  de  watches  ob  ae  crow  —  so  de  steward  scd  —  but  I  did  n't  see  not  one  watdl 
'mon^  de  hole  ob  dem.  De  steward  was  busj  gittin'  up  dinner,  and  I  sat  alone  on  dedk. 
No  frens  come  to  lebc  ms  at  Staten-Island,  and  put  me  to  de  *xpcnse  ob  a  dinner  on 
bi^rd:  so  derc  I  satcogitatin'  and  foolosifizeln. 

'  Putty  s(K)n  all  de  wite  folks  set  down  to  dinner,  and  oil  ob  dem  eat  and  drink  aU 
iioy  cood,  and  gtib  timst  'bout  safe  return,  and  all  dat  sort  ob  t*ing.  While  dey  wia 
c:iiin'  New- York  begin  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  fust  do  men  on  de  warfii  turned 
into  boys,  and  de  horses  to  do^;  den  do  fust  fell  to  babies  and  de  oddors  to  poodles; 
don  do  steeples  and  de  masts  ob  de  ships  at  de  warfs  all  begin  to  git  muxed  up  togeddir 
as  t'ick  as  ingin-meal  in  a  h(H>cake ;  den  it  all  begin  to  go  down  in  de  water,  and  it 
uraduallv  sunk  in  de  bay,  wid  only  here  and  dere  a  steeple  dat  stuck  up  like  a  hig 
nandle  f^)r  some  big  giant  t4)  pull  ()e  city  up  agin  wid.  All  dis  time  we  was  bein'  towed 
wid  do  tufrg ;  not  a  sail  had  boon  stuck  out.  After  dinner  de  tugg  come  'long-side  and 
de  frens  jumped  abord,  some  a-laffin',  some  a-cryin',  and  some  as  grabe  as  an  owl  fbU 
1)1)  huckelberrys.  Soon  as  do  tugg.was  gone  de  steward  ax  me  in  de  calaboose  to  dinner: 
I.Mit  my  heart  was  too  full  ob  good-bye  to  eat,  so  I  took  my  seat  near  de  oarbnnde^  and 
kept  under  de  American  tlag  (where  all  good  men  can  set  down  in  peace)  and  watched 
do  movement  ob  t'ings  all  'round  me.  >iow  de  captin  was  up  to  he  eyes  in  bidneM. 
Ho  st(K)d  (m  de  poop  and 'sung  out  to  de  men  to  hiff  go  de  royal  stil^-ards,  hell-yardS) 
and  tnn-yards,  and  splice  de  main-brace ;  den  he  wanted  all  de  royal  top-ballance^sailt 
sot,  and  den  he  gub  dem  orders  to  s(}uar  demseifs.  All  dis  time  de  hind-quarter  and 
do  fore-<iuartor  ob  de  ship  was  a  tr^'in'  dere  best  to  see  which  cood  dive  deepest  in  de 
wator  and  ^o  up  de  highest  in  de  air.  At  fust  I  tort  it  T\*as  Am,  and  tort  de  bows  had 
do  bost  ob  it,  when  I  noticed  dat  de  sides  ob  de  ship  hod  commenced  de  same  game; 
;ind  don  it  was  down  stem  to  up  bows,  and  down  bows  and  up  stem,  for  ebbcr  so  looff. 
I'ro>ontlv  my  watching  de  fun  kinder  made  me  dizzy,  and  putty  soon  de  stripes  on  de 
t\i\ii  h\}>rin  to*  blow  like  a  corkscrew,  and  de  stars  seemed  to  snap  and  crack,  and  it 
eoir.od  to  wind  itseff  around  my  head  till  I  cood  n't  hold  it  up  no  looger.    I  sung  oat 
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for  mr  frind  de  steward,  who  said  I  was  sea-sick  |  but  I  node  better,  and  I  told  him 
so.  He,  howebber,  helped  me  to  my  birth  and  a  tm  pan,  both  ob  which  I  clung  to  wid 
eagerness.* 

Passing  by  his  arrival  in  England,  we  must  '  pass  an  interval/  and  find 
'Professor  Hannibal' in  London  seeking  lodgings,  through  the  courteous 
attention  of  a  policeman : 

'  Whin  I  went  fur  lodgins,  de  ole  lodj  at  fust  sed  to  de  policer  dat  she  had  n't  a  spar 
room  in  de  house,  but  as  soon  as  she  see  me  she  chang^ed  her  mind. 

'  'Are  you  one  ob  thim  poor  hoppressed  people  Mrs.  Bdtchbr  Store  has  so  beautifully 
wrote  on,  from  that  barberous,  savage  country,  North- America? ' 

' '  Yes  mum,'  sez  I,  wid  an  eye  to  de  lodgins,  and  seein'  she  wus  one  ob  de  rite  kmd 
for  me  to  lib  in  clober  wid. 

' '  Well  1 '  sez  she,  puttin'  on  her  specks, '  in  the  name  ob  heaven,  'ow  did  vou  git 
away  from  them?  'Atc  you  been  beaten  much,  or  branded  wid  'ot  hirons?  Do  let 's 
look  at  you.' 

*  I  frankly  tola  de  ole  womans  dat  I  wus  n't  much  hurt,  and  hoped  to  find  de  'silum 
under  her  hospitel  roof. 

''You  shall 'aire  de  best  room  in  de  'ouse,'  returned  she:  'there's  honlvapoor 
medical  student  sot  it  now,  and  'e  must  take  the  hattic-room  till  you  leave,  or'e  must 
leave  altogether,  I  do  n't  care  which.' 

'  I  tanked  her  for  her  preference  and  due  'preciation  ob  de  cullered  man,  and  was 
shown  to  de  room.  I  wus  not  long  in  unpackmg  my  wu^robe  from  de  crown  ob  my 
hat,  and  makin'  myseff  at  home.  How  dc  student  and  de  ole  woman  settled  'bout  de 
room  I  neber  node ;  all  I  heard  'bout  it  was,  Hbout  ten  o'clock  de  same  night  I  hear  a 

voice,  goin'  up  stairs  in  big  shoes,  say :  '  I  'm  d d  if  I  stand  it,  to  be  turned  out  of 

ray  own  room  for  a  run-away  buck  nigger ;  I  '11  show  her  in  de  morning ! '  Dat 's  de 
lass  I  heard  ob  it ;  ef  he  did  show  her  it 's  more  dan  he  did  heseff,  fur  he  nebber  showed 
heseff  to  me.  .  .  .  De  mornin'  arter  my  'ribal  in  dat  landlady's  house,  she  'vited  me  to 
brekfust,  and,  as  a  matter  ob  corse,  she  bein'  one  ob  de  fair  sec,  I  'eluded  to  'cept,  and 
I  lumbered  into  de  eatin'-room.  It  was  a-mos  'lebin  o'clock  afore  brekfist  was  reddy, 
and  my  insides  begin  to  feel  as  mean  as  an  honest  man  in  debt  afore  it  cum ;  but  bimc- 
bv  it  was  'rived,  and  wid  it  sebral  nabors  in  good  helf  and  big  close.  I  took  de  hed 
00  de  table,  and  de  way  I  cut  it  fat  dat  morning  'mong  dem  witc  folks  was  a  sin  in  de 
first  degree.  One  ole  lady,  who  belong  to  de  trablm  track-siety,  in  a  high  cap  and 
green  specks,  talk  a  good  deal  'bout  de  slabes  in  ole  Warffinni  and  Alabama,  and  ax 
me  if  I  was  ebber  at  St.  Enatty,  on  de  Mississippee,  whare  aev  sell  de  slabes  in  drobes 
like  sbeeps?  Den  she  wanted  to  noe  what  kina  ob  a  massa  I  had?  — if  1  'd  been  licked 
much,  and  if  my  ears  had  been  kropped  ?    And  den  she  was  anxious  to  find  out  how  I 

got  away,  and  what  perils  I  'countered,  all  ob  which  she  was  guane  to  take  down  in  a 
ook  for  to  print.  When  I  seed  dat  I  tort  I  'd  gub  her  somemi  to  print ;  so  I  told  her 
a  few  sockdollagers  by  way  ob  a  preface.  'Mong  de  ress,  I  told  her  dat  I  node  darkies 
to  be  licked  five  times  a  day,  and  fed  on  tater-peelings  once,  and  I  seen  em  sick-a-bed 
wid  do  yellar  feber  a-workin  nee  deep  in  dirtv  swamps,  raisin'  rice,  cotton,  and  'backer ; 
and  den  at  nite,  when  dey  go  to  hab  a  little  oance,  dey  get  licked  agin ;  and  when  day 
go  to  bed  dey  get  licked  agin,  and  so  on  and  so  4th.  All  dis  she  put  down  wid  alackrity 
and  a  pensel.' 

We  shall  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  *  Professor.'  He  is  an  *  observant  tra- 
veller ; '  and  as  we  are  to  hSar  of  him  farther  in  London,  in  France,  and  in 
Italy,  it  will  be  well  to  note  how  *Ewrop '  in  detail  strikes  *a  native.*  He 
is  an  unmistakeable  American,  and  *  sound  as  a  nut.'  -  -  -  Ant  one  who  has 
ever  been  to  hear  the  Christy's,  Wood's,  or  Buckley's  minstrels,  must  have 
remarked  the  surprising  effect  which  is  produced  by  four  little  pieces  of 
bono  in  the  hands  of  an  '  artist '  in  that  *  line.'  *  Young  Knick '  is  an  expert 
in  that  department,  and  if  he  had  more  *  spread '  to  his  hand,  and  greater 
length  to  his  fingers,  he  would  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  George  Christy, 
{facile  princeps  f)  whom  we  have  seen  almost  expire  with  emotion  under 
the  effect  of  a  diminvendo  passage  in  one  of  his  ecstatic  performances. 
Being  strongly  thereto  urged,  we  lately  advanced  a  dollar  to  *  the  Juvenile ' 
to  purchase  a  set  of  *  bones,'  of  lignum-vitcB,  with  a  clear,  sharp  *  click.' 
Truth  to  say,  they  were  used  with  great  skill.    All  sable  melodies,  that  are 
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|K)pular  in  the  higher  circles,  were  accomplished  with  ease  and  undeniable 
taKte.  But  there  was  no  limit  to  the  young  artist's  rdle.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings (*  when  twilight  gently  steals  o'er  the  landscape,  when  the  sky  is  dear 
and  the  air  very  salubrious,')  it  is  our  wont  to  assemble  our  little  house- 
hold in  the  parlor,  and,  with  a  subdued  pedal  upon  the  piano,  indulge  in  a 
few  of  the  good  old-fashioned  tunes  of  our  boyhood's  time,  such  as  '  Wind- 
)iam,'  *  WeUs,'  *  Old-Hundred,'  ^Aylesbury,'  *  Florida,*  and  the  like.  (There 
are  those  who  loved  us  once  whose  voices,  we  trust,  are  breathing  these 
*  airs '  in  Paradise !)  It  is  no  place,  at  such  a  time,  we  humbly  submit,  for 
an  accompaniment  on  *  the  clappers.'  Yet  in  a  prolonged  note  in  one  of 
these  solemn  airs,  on  the  pathetic  minor-key,  would  come  a  bone-click,  in 
perfect  time,  certainly,  and  more  or  less  subdued,  of  course,  as  occasion 
required,  but  still  out  of  all  keeping,  so  far  as  t^^  know  any  thing  of  the 
proprieties  of  sacred  music.  This  exercise  was  forbidden  at  once ;  but  'what 
is  bred  in  *■  the  bones '  is  hard  to  eradicate.  The  *  clicks '  were  less  frequent^ 
perhaps,  but  tliey  had  more  emphasis,  and  waited  neither  for  time  nor  for 
the  tide  of  sacred  song.  In  a  well-regulated  family  such  things  must  be 
avoided,  especially  on  the  Sabbath.  Those  clappers  are  secured ;  they  are 
placed  out  of  sight ;  and  if  found,  the  anathema  of  Shakspeare  rests  upon 
the  discoverer  who  disturbs  them :  *  Cursed  bo  he  who  moves  these  '  bones  t  ■' 
Xot  exactly  an  anathema,  however !  -  -  -  A  *  warxixo  voice '  comes  fh)ni 
the  'United'n  Stetcs'n,'  bidding  the  *Zar,'  or  the  *  Czar,' or  the  *  Tzar,' 
(there  is  no  knowing  which  is  right,)  to  pause  in  his  rapid  career,  and  look 
about  him  —  if  he  has  room  to  look  off — before  it  is  *  everlastingly  too 
late.'  Hut,  as  the  editor  of  the  *  Bunkum  Flag-Staff'  justly  and  forcibly 
remarks,  ^  He's  a  obstinat'  cretur '  ^  as  ever  was  in  the  world : ' 

fllnn  flfeHrtff  in  t^c  Zar. 
QUKFTioxix*       OP        nisi. 

IIalk  too  thoG,  Zar  of  RuKhco!    ITow  do  jou  feol, 

Now  that  tlie  Allbi-h  Imirc  both  ffot  on  top  of  you 

A-puiniiielin'  your  bread-basket  more  'n  you  like, 

I  *x|)oct  ?     Ain't  you  p)in'  to  cry  *  *nuff,'* 

As  McHktii  did  to  McDrPF  before  tbey  fit  ? 

Are  you  'n*  Ontria  in  collision  tm^tbef 

About  tbo  Moll  Davy  and  tbe  ANallucl^prorinces? 

Isn't  it  all  fi^nninn  on  both  of  vour  parts? 

Suy,  you  olc  haujrbtTcrat  of  all  the  Uu^«bces, 

Di)  yJ)u  'x|H'ct  t<>  hi>ld  out  long  agin*  the  Alleys, 

VicTfUiiA  ond  TiKwr  Napoleon*?    Ain't  youafrard 

That  wretoluHi  J*asiiaw  alone 'ill  rive  you  tits? 

Sposc  ole  ScAMMEL  froHi  the  KawKusus 

(■onies  down,  what  then?    Ha!  ha!     //''</ make  you  cry 

CoiKL'va  in  less  than  a  niinnit,  by  ray  watch  I 

The  T/Ait  of  all  the  Russias  will  see  this  !  -  -  -  Tiieke  is  something  in  the 
fallowing  extract  from  a  note  to  the  Editor,  from  a  lady-correspondent  in  Con- 
cord, (Xcw-IIampshire,)  which  will  touch  many  a  bereaved  heart  It  shows 
how  even  n  babe,  *  being  dead,'  may  yet  *  speak '  to  and  influence  the  living: 

'  Years  ago,  my  dear  Mr.  C ^  when  your  brother  died,  I  wept  hot  tears, 

partly  for  our  own  loss  of  a  dear  favorite,  partly  out  of  pity  for  you,  his 
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twin.  This  makes  7012  seem  near  to  me ;  makes  me  long  to  say  to  yon,  as 
I  do  to  the  fnends  that  come  to  see  me :  '  My  bh>d  is  gone  — and  oh !  how 
my  heart  is  aching  I '  My  bird,  because  its  mother  (my  brother's  young, 
graceful,  and  good  wife)  died  soon  after  its  birth,  leaving  the  darling  wholly 
with  me ;  because  I  watched  it,  held  it  close  to  me,  talked  to  it  while  its 
soft  eyes  rested  on  mine  diy  and  night,  and  loved  it  —  oh !  how  well  I  Two 
days  ago  we  laid  her  with  her  mother:  and  now  I  say  within  myself: 
*  While  I  live  shall  my  angel-baby  be  between  me  and  all  sin ;  all  the  poor 
subserviency  to  the  world's  low  cares  and  pursuits,  which  make  our  lives  so 
groveling,  so  little  divine.  €k)n  grant  that  it  may  last !  —  and  then  indeed  will 
my  baby  not  have  lived  its  short,  beautiful  life  in  vain.'  *  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  is  ordained  praise.'  -  .  -  For  nearly  three 
months,  as  every  body  knows,  the  earth  in  all  the  region  immediately 
around  us  has  £unted  with  the  heat.  The  grass  has  withered  and  the  flowers 
faded ;  and  even  as  we  write,  when  September  is  well  advanced,  the  sun  comes 
up  an  orb  of  blood  in  the  east,  rising  languidly  through  the  heated  haze,  instead 
of  *  rejoicing  to  run  his  course '  with  *  healing  in  his  beams.'  The  broad  river 
sleeps,  a  sea  of  glass,  and  the  sloops,  with  slumbering  sails,  drop  lazily  down 
with  the  tide.  Our  only  resource  is  an  ascent  of  the  eminences  behind  us, 
even  to  the  summit  of  *  Upper  Ararat,'  on  which  standeth  the  *  Rockland. 
Tower,'  carved  with  the  names  of  visitors  from  many  a  distant  scene.  The 
heat  has  done  one  good  thing ;  but  for  that,  we  should  not  have  had  these 
pleasant  wood-odours,  which  the  redolent  trees  shed  on  all  the  shaded  air : 
the 

—  *  Fbaqbancb  from  the  cedars. 
Thickly  set  with  pale  blue  berries/ 

Nor  have  we  known  the  time,  during  all  the  drouth,  that  we  have  not  been 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  of  our  *  little  folk '  (who  love  to  wander 
with  *  Hermit-KNiCK'  in  the  stillness  of  the  woods,)  to  procure  well-contrasted 
and  variously-supplied  bouquets  for  the  vases  that  ornament  two  comers  of 
our  summer-sanctum.  To-day — dry,  hot,  parched,  sultry,  oppressive,  dead 
as  every  thing  is — we  have  brought  home  a  couple  of  bunches  that  elicit, 
and  we  humbly  submit,  deserve  commendation.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
either  of  them  but  sprigs  of  the  thickly-berried  cedar;  leaves  of  the  finely- 
tissued  brake ;  the  bright  yellow  *  aster  in  the  wood ; '  the  white,  furzy  *  live- 
for-ever ; '  the  crimson  berries  of  the  mountain-ash ;  a  nameless  little  flower, 
of  a  color  between  purple  and  pink ;  the  deep-red  leaves  of  the  dogwood ; 
and  the  crimson  and  yellow  of  the  sumach,  with  the  warm-maroon  *  toda ' 
of  the  same,  and  among  them  sprigs  of  the  Norway  pine.  Such  are  our 
autumnal  bouquets ;  and  really,  the  wealth  of  June  could  hardly  excel  them 
in  exquisite  tastcfulnes  of  effect  -  •  -  From  his  beautifhl  *  Chestnut 
Cottage '  on  the  Hudson,  our  Mend  Richard  Hatward  sends  us  the  following 
note.  We  have  before  published  a  few  stanzas  from  the  same  youthful  pen 
alluded  to,  which  were  scarcely  less  replete  with  promise : 

'  Hon  CHER  Clark  :  It  is  a  pleasure  sometimes  to  turn  out  of  the  high  road,  the 
beaten  path  of  great  efforts,  and  see  the  world  as  it  is  growing,  just  as  we  watch  the 
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first  red  shoots  on  the  maple  twig,  which  we  know  betimes  will  spretd  out  into 
perfected  foliage.  From  the  land  of  vines  (Ohio,)  a  friend  sent  me  a  short  time 
since  a  brace  of  stanzas,  written,  as  I  believe,  by  his  grand-son ;  at  all  events  written 
by  'a  little  boy  of  only  ten  years  of  age/  Compared  with  all  we  know  of  eaity 
efforts  of  great  masters  in  verse,  these  exhibit  a  fine  sense  of  melody,  not  unmixed 
with  pathos,  which  promise  as  fairly  as  any  precocious  attempts  of  those  who  haTe 
won  a  niche  in  the  hill  of  Pamassos.    What  do  you  think? 

•A      DIRGE. 

' '  Wherb  the  wild  willow  weeps,  close  to  the  river. 
The  bravest  of  chieftains  sleeps :  wake  be  will  never; 
No  more  on  the  hill-top  his  banner  shall  gleam. 
For  he  lies  by  the  side  of  yon  murmuring  stream. 

< '  The  curlew  is  screaming  along  the  wild  heath, 
It  will  not,  ii  cannot  awake  the  brave  chief; 
He  will  lie  bv  that  river  for  ever  and  ever, 
He  never  will  woke  again  —  never,  oh !  never ! ' ' 

Is  n't  that  clever,  for  *  a  boy  of  ten  ?'  -  -  -  The  *  wee  folk  *  have  been  amusing 

themselves,  for  an  hour  or  so,  by  dropping  out  of  the  sanctum-windows 

little  *  balloons,'  as  they  term  them,  constructed  of  pink  tissue-p^>er,  by  an 

elder  sister ;  a  square  piece  of  the  paper  being  looped  down  from  the  Ibar 

comers  by  a  fine  thread,  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  a  piece  of  cork,  which 

hangs  to  the  balloon,  when  it  is  inflated,  like  the  basket  attached  to  the 

parachute  of 

*  That  Mr.  Cockixg, 
Whose  death  was  so  shocking,' 

some  years  ago,  in  England,  and  of  which  an  engraving  appeared  at  the  time 
in  the  Knickerbocker.  One  of  these  little  balloons,  inflated  by  the  gentle 
air  that  was  stirring  at  the  time,  was  watched  by  bright  eyes,  upturned 
toward  heaven,  until  it  was  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  celestial  blue.  We 
could  not  but  take  an  interest  in  the  childish  sport.  It  reminded  us  fatdhly 
of  the  kito-flying  days  of  our  boyhood,  an  amusement  which  we  are  weak 
enough  to  admit  has  by  no  moans  lost  its  charms  for  us  even  now.  And 
one  of  these  days  —  some  calm,  still  day  in  October,  probably,  if  we  are  alive 
and  well  —  we  intend  to  put  up  a  variegated  kite  from  the  top  of  the  RodL- 
land  Tower,  by  some  three  thousand  feet  of  cord,  that  shall  be  the  wonder 
of  *  all  the  country-side ;  *  not  to  frighten,  like  the  *  Chinese  Dragon  Kite ' 
that  was  sent  us  from  the  *  Central  Flowery  Land,*  and  which  we  elevated 
on  one  occasion  OTer  the  metropolis,  to  the  wonderment  of  many,  and  the 
groat  consternation  of  not  a  few.  *Due  notice  will  be  given  of  its  first 
appearance,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  -  -  -  Some  idea  of  the  hardness 
of  a  genuine  Samboes  head  may  be  gathered  from  the  annexed  paragraph, 
which  wo  find  in  the  ^ Daily  Eagle^^  printed  at  Memphis,  (Tenn.) :  '  A  *  colored 
pusson,*  well  known  about  town  as  *  Old  Kit,*  while  passing  under  a  new 
tlirec-story  building,  in  process  of  erection,  a  brick-bat  fell  from  the  hand  of 
a  brick-layer  on  the  wall  above,  and  in  descending  came  in  contact  with  the 
negro*s  head.  The  resistance  was  great,  and  the  brick-bat  was  broken  in  twa 
After  recovering  from  the  temporary  stun,  ho  addressed  the  brick-layer  with : 
I  say,  you  w'itc  man  up  dar,  if  you  do  'nt  want  yer  bricks  broke,  just  keep 
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'em  off  my  head !  "  By  the  by,  we  have  a  good  many  deyer  anecdotes  of  the 
odd  and  bright  sayings  of  *  the  dark  people,*  but  we  have  seldom  heard  a 
keener  satire  than  was  expressed  by  a  colored  *  boy,'  as  related  to  us  just 
now,  by  a  friend  upon  whom  no  good  thing  was  ever  lost :  *  It  seems  that 
he  was  looking  through  a  grave-yard  fence  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  a  villager 
who  in  life  had  been  known  as  a  rather  close-fisted  citizen,  whose  principal 
care  had  been  *  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'  the  '  greatest  num- 
ber' with  him  having  been  'number  one.'  After  a  pompous  inscription,  the 
following  passage  of  Scripture  was  recorded :  *  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord. '  *  Dat  may  be  so,'  soliloquized  Sambo,  '  bu t  w  'en  dat  man 
died,  de  Lord  did  ^nt  owe  Hm  a  red  cent  I  E'yah  I  e'yah  I  e'yah  I '  *  Now  if  that 
is'nt  a  good  specimen  of  satire  by  inversion,  we  have  misconceived  its 
'  drift.'  A  good  example  of  negro  criticism  of  language  is  contained  in  the 
following:  *  *Is  that  the  second  bell? '  asked  a  traveller  at  a  western  hotel 
in  the  morning,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  door  of  his  room,  and  address- 
ing a  colored  *  boy,'  who  was  swinging  a  big  bell  through  the  hall.  '  No,  Sah, 
dat  am  de  second  ringin''  ob  de/t«^  bell :  we  got  no  second  bell,  Sah  —  only 
(me  bell,  Sah ! "  -  -  -  Our  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  consider  the  follow- 
ing fervent  ^ Toast  Impromptu '  as  rather  better  and  more  spirited  than  many 
specimens  of  off-hand  verse.  The  theme,  though  *  often  tried,  is  ever  new,* 
and  is  right  worthy  of  a  *  bumper '  in  Lonoworth's  *  Sparkling  Catawba,'  of 
the  most  approved  vintage.  Even  the  Maine-Law  advocates,  prejudiced 
although  they  may  be  against  the  use  of  wine,  will  not  refuse  justice  to  such 
a  toast,  at  least  in  a  goblet  of  *Adam's  ale ' : 


*  Fill,  fill  yoar  glaBses,  gentlemen. 

And  let  the  toast  go  round, 
To  Woman,  darling  Womah, 

Wherever  she  Is  found : 
Without  ^r,  even  the  fairest  spot 

On  earth  is  dark  and  drear ; 
But  with  her,  stormy  winter  seems 

The  summer  of  the  year! 

*  When  Eve  vrent  out  of  Paradise, 

Had  Adam  stayed  behind, 
To  him  no  longer  seat  of  bliss, 

If  he  were  of  my  mind ; 
With  her  for  his  companion. 

The  -wilderness  was  bright. 
And  every  dim  and  desert  spot 

Endued  with  Eden-light 


*  Worlds  have  been  lost,  so  poets  sing^ 

By  woman^s  artftil  wiles ; 
Bat  who  would  wish  to  own  a  worid 

Without  her  sunny  smiles  ? 
Better  to  have  the  small^t  house 

Where  ladies  are  about. 
Than  all  the  palaces  of  kings 

And  emperors  without 

*  Then  drink,  with  fervent  hearts  and  Bonis, 

The  toast  that  I  propose : 
To  WomakI  woman  every  where, 

Creadon^s  sweetest  rose ;   . 
Bat  chiefly  those  whom  we  love  bes^ 

Yes,  dearer  than  our  lives — 
Oar  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  Menda— 

Our  sweet-hearts  and  our  wives  I  * 


There  is  a  strong  smack  of  Tom  Moore  in  this.  -  -  -  The  ^Extraordifia/ry 
Meeting  of  theFuzzUUywn  Sdentiflc Society ^^  as  a  whole,  is  not  quitexx^  to  the 
mark,  although  it  contains  some  good  hits.  The  paper  *  On  the  Social  cmd  Moral 
Habits  of  the  *SIceeter*  would  have  been  more  timely  when  the  weather  was 
warmer,  and  mosquitoes  more  abundant.  A  few  curious  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  *  'skeeter '  were  presented :  *  One  hot  evening  last  week  one 
of  the  race  under  notice  came  into  the  speaker*s  room,  where  he  was  sitting 
in  puris-shirtibuSy  and  sang  in  his  ear  three  hundred  and  sevenfy-six  times. 
He  received  from  the  afore-mentioned,  eighty-seven  bites,  of  which  fifty-nine 
were  about  the  region  of  the  head.  He  made  thirty-four  attempts  to  catch 
the  insect  with  his  hand,  and  sixteen  with  the  towel.    By  means  of  the  first 
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he  bestowed  on  himself  a  bloody  nose,  and  with  the  latter  he  upset  the  lamfi, 
spilt  the  oil  on  the  carpet,  and  got  notice  to  quit  from  his  landlady.'  Under 
these  aggravated  circumstances,  more  stringent  measures  against  these 
*Arabs  of  the  air,*  ('  that  part  of  Providence  as  bites,*  as  Mr.  Pbppeb  infonna 
UA,)  were  advocated  by  the  speaker,  and  carried  by  the  meeting.  Professor 
MuDDLB*s  new  theory  of  *•  Mountains  and  their  Origin  *  is  profound :  '  Mjxp 
TON,  a  great  scientific  author  of  other  days,  asserted  that  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  chaos  existed.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  chaos.  It  is  an  endless,  immeasurable  Notldng^  perpetually  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  From  this  agitated  nothing  was  evolved  an  immense  quantity  of 
Something^  which  kept  spinning  around  each  other  in  what  might  be  termed 
^  a  free  fight*  Some  of  these  somethings  were  made  before  others,  conse- 
quently had  become  of  harder  surface,  and  these,  striking  against  more  recent 
formations,  caused  indentations  and  raised  protuberances,  eventuating,  in 
the  case  of  our  earth,  in  valleys,  like  the  groat  Mississippi  valley  and  others 
great  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  in  mountains,  like  the  Alps,  the 
Appenines,  the  Alleghanies,  and  so  on  down  to  the  letter  Z.  When  the 
earth  got  into  its  regular  course,  it  was  no  more  thumped  against ;  conse- 
quently no  new  mountains  or  valleys  were  formed  I '  Professsor  Quibble 
objected  to  the  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  mountains.  The  idea  of  the 
globes*  playing  at  nine-pins  with  each  other  was  simply  absurd.  Professor 
MuoDLBs  would  like  to  know  if  his  learned  friend  was  present  at  the  crea- 
tion ;  if  not,  what  did  he  know  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  new  theory  t ' 
No  reply  was  deigned  to  his  query.  -  -  -  *  The  Churchman^s  ManMy 
Ma/jcLzine  *  is  a  repository  of  religious  and  entertaining  knowledge  for  the 
Christian  family,  published  by  Messrs.  C.  Sdeparo  and  Coxpanv,  in  this 
city.  "We  have  read  several  numbers  of  the  work  with  pleasure.  Decidedly 
the  best — but  unfortunately  only  occasional  —  contributor,  is  Rev.  P.  "W. 
Su ELTON,  autlior  of  *  Salander  and  the  Dragon,*  *  Crystalline,*  etc.  We  see 
he  has  an  imitator — 9ed  longo  intcrtallo — in  the  writer  of  *Dr,  Stebliho 
and  his  Choir,*  in  which  series  of  papers  there  appears  to  us  to  be  more 
dialogue  than  humor  or  force.  There  is  an  engraving  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  mission-church  at  Shanghai,  China.  Wo  fear,  however, 
from  the  article  which  accompanies  it,  that  the  mission  is  not  very  success- 
ful in  gaining  converts  from  among  the  Celestials.  They  are  taught  to  com- 
mit the  Creed  to  memory ;  but  when  stopped  at  the  commencement  and 
examined  thus :  *  You  say  *  I  believe :  *  now  what  do  you  mean  by  */f ' 
What  are  you  ?  *  they  reply :  *  I  am  a  man,  with  a  body,  three  souls,  and 
six  spirits !  *  They  think  that  after  death,  while  two  of  their  souls  and  their 
six  spirits  are  disposed  of  in  various  ways,  one  soul  (their  identity)  passes 
into  the  body  of  some  animal,  or  wretched  person,  until  they  accomplish  a 
certain  number  of  transmigrations  to  fit  them  for  the  heaven  they  believe 
in.  Are  the  editors  of  the  *  Monthly'  aware  that  the  uncredited  lines, 
*■  Creation's  Heart,*  were  originally  written  for,  and  printed  in,  the  Enickbr- 
nocKER,  only  a  short  time  ago  ?    -    -    -   We  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  those 

*  Lovers  of  Humor  *  and  others,  who  think  to  smuggle  advertisements  of 

*  Patent  Medidnes*  into  the  Knicrekdockek,  in  the  garb  of  *  Funny  Verses,' 
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and  the  like,  that  they  might  as  well  spare  themselves  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
We  have  an  experienced,  if  not  a  keen  eye,  for  the  detection  of  this  species  of 

*  amusing  literature.*  Did  the  writer  of  ^  Hathaway'i  Ointment  and  Filh ' 
fancy  that  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  impose  upon  the  Editob  so  bare-faoed 
and  stupid  a  pufif?  ^If  the  ELnickerbockbb  understand  herself — and  she 
think  she  do  —  it  ar  ^  difficult,  at  any  rate.  •  •  -  Mb.  Richabd  Grant  Whitjb, 
in  a  large  and  superbly -executed  volume,  entitled  ^  ShaJcspeare^s  Schohur^^ 
just  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Appleton,  has  abundantly  approved 
himself  a  laborious  scholar  —  a  *ripe  and  good  one  *  —  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
SPEABS.  His  work  is  replete  with  evidences  of  the  loving  and  appreciativer 
heart  and  mind  which  were  *  bent  to  his  task.*  It  may  bo  objected  by  some, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  mentioned  several  things  that  required  no  elucidation, 
and  that  in  his  exposition  of  the  stupidity  of  those  commentators  who  have 

*  seen  in  Shakspbabb  more  than  Shakspbabe  knew,'  he  has  broken  dead  flies 
upon  the  wheel ;  but  in  such  varied  imd  extended  research  as  is  here  pre- 
sented, this  was  doubtless  unavoidable.  He  has  *  learned  only  from  Shak- 
speare,*  for  whose  great  genius,  from  the  writer*s  very  boyhood,  he  has  had 
more  than  an  enthusiastic  attachment  —  we  might  call  it  devotion.  *I  have 
written,'  says  Mr.  WurrE,  *  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  who  love,  feel,  and 
understand  the  Great  Bard  as  I  do,  or  who  would  do  so,  were  it  not  for  those 
who  have  made  themselves  middle-men  between  him  and  them,  doling  out 
his  golden  thoughts,  and  stopping  the  best  part  of  them  on  their  way.*  We 
quite  agree  with  the  author,  that  *  the  obvious  signification  of  SnAKSPEABE*s 
poetry  is  not  only  the  true  sense,  but  the  best,  and  that  therefore  no  think- 
ing man,  of  ordinary  information  and  intelligence,  needs  the  aid  of  editors 
and  commentators  to  help  him  to  the  full  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
nearly  every  passage  which  came  from  Sdakspeare's  pen.'  We  hope  this 
volume  may  assist  to  silence  that  class  of  pseudo-commentators  who  *  explain 
till  they  darken,  and  illustrate  till  they  confound.*  -  -  -  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  a 
^  strong-minded  woman,*  who  has  written  some  good  verses,  and  who  edits  a 
periodical  ^  JouriiaV  in  London,  which  bears  her  name,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  same  observes  as  followeth  :  *  The  Americans  of  the  United  States,  in 
almost  all  their  literary  varieties,  are  close  followers  of  English  prototypes. 
BiiVANT  is  a  smaller  Wobdswobth  ;  Longfellow,  a  minor  Tennyson  ;  Wash- 
ington Irving,  a  modem  AnnisoN ;  Coopeb  was  the  Walteb  Scott  of  the 
ocean  and  the  prairie ;  Pkescott  and  Bancroft  are  the  Robertson  and  Huicb 
of  the  New  World.*  Emerson,  although  having  '  so  little  that  is  American  in 
his  thought  or  diction,  that  he  might  have  been  a  European,  or  a  Greek,  or 
a  Roman,*  has  nevertheless  been  called  *  the  American  Oarltle.*  '  Yes,  dear 
Miss  Cook,  but  do  *nt  you  really  think  that  Mr.  Irving  might  have  written 
Kmckerbocker*s  *  History  of  New- York,*  and  *  Salmagundi,*  and  the  *  Sketch- 
Book,'  (of  matters  American,  observe,  or  scenes  and  characters  English^ 
first  impressing  an  American,)  without  any  other  prototype  than  his  own 
mind  and  pen?  Can  you  show  us  a  single  poem  of  Bryant,  brief  or 
extended,  that  can  be  called,  in  any  degree,  a  copy  from  even  the  style  of 
Wordsworth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thought  ?  Is  there  any  resemblance 
between  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  save  that  both  are  tender,  graceftil. 
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often  highly  imaginatiTe,  and  always  feeling  and  graceful  poets  ?  Who  is 
original,  if  Cooper  was  not?  As  for  our  historians  whom  she  mentions, 
Prescott  and  Bancroft,  Miss  Cook  would  do  well  to  take  the  Engliih  esti- 
mate of  their  merits.  Now,  wo  ask  these  questions  of  Miss  Cook  that  she 
may  answer  them  *  as  a  manJ*  We  have  seen  her  portrait,  painted  by  an 
English  artist  She  has  nothing  in  the  breadth  and  strength  of  her  inteUeo- 
tual  organs  to  prevent  her  answering  our  queries  in  the  character  which  we 
have  assigned  to  her.  But,  after  all,  who  is  *  Miss  Cook  *  ?  —  and  also,  '  what 
of  it '  ?  We  await  an  answer  *  any  time  when  it  *s  handy.'  -  -  -  *  Did  you  go  to 

Dr. ^  to  have  him  cure  you  of  lisping?  *  said  a  gentleman  in  LouisyiUe  to 

a  little  boy  who  had  been  *  tongue-tied,'  or  something  of  the  sort  *  Yeth,  Thir,* 
answered  the  lad.  '  What  did  he  do  to  you  ?  *  *  He  cut  a  little  thring  there 
wath  under  my  tongue.'  *  Did  he  cure  you  ?  '  *  Yeth,  Thir.'  •  Why,  you  are 
lispmg  nowf  *  Am  I,  Thir  ?  Well,  I  do  n't  pertheive  that  I  lithp,  exthept 
when  I  go  to  thay  thicl'thpenth  /  Then  I  alwayth  notithe  it'  Happy  lad! 
'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  ...  Toe  subjoined  is 
a  true  copy  of  the  resignation  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana.  We  hope  it  may  strike  the  reader  as  it  first  struck  us.  We 
*  had  to  laugh : ' 

*  StaU  of  LouUiftnCf  \ 

Parieh  of  Xatchiioche«.  ) 

*  To  the  Goriner 
of  Louisiana : 

*  Know  all  men  by  this  presents,  that  I,  L L ,  'squire,  doc  herebay 

thro  up  for  rcasins  best  known  to  myself. 

*  L L ,  Justice  of  Pwm: 

Tliis  is  printed  *  rerhatim  et  literatim  et  spellatim^^  according  to  our  cor- 
respondent. Judicial  *  timber '  in  the  region  of  Natchtoches  must  be  some- 
what scarce,  we  should  say.  But  we  shall  'show  up '  even  a  better  speci- 
men than  this,  (if  time  and  space  serves,)  before  a  great  while.  -  •  •  Messbs. 
Evans  and  Dickekson,  who  are  winning  a  high  reputation  in  the  trade,  continue 
the  issue,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  of 
the  superb  series  of  *  The  British  Poets^^  of  which  we  made  elaborate  mention 
recently  in  these  pages.  The  same  excellence  of  paper,  printing,  engraidngfl/ 
etc.,  still  mark  the  volumes,  and  will  uniformly,  until  Uie  series — a  library 
in  itself —  is  complete.  Nothing  so  decidedly  good^  and  yet  so  reasonable  in 
price,  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  The  last  four  volumes  before  us 
are  the  works  of  Gat,  in  two  volumes,  of  Parnell  and  Tickell  in  one,  and' 
of  Akenside  in  the  fourth.  Although  perhaps  not  required,  they  will  form 
thesubjcctof  a  farther  notice  hereafter.  -  >  -  The  large  California  edition  of 
The  Knickerbocker  leaves  New- York  in  the  steamer  of  the  twentieth  of 
every  month  ;  and  our  last  manuscript  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  composi- 
tors by  the  fifteenth,  at  the  outside.  In  the  present  number,  our  *  copy '  was 
complete  by  the  twelfth  of  the  month.  The  following  publications  were 
received  after  the  Magazine  had  gone  to  press :  *  An  Address  delivered  btfore 
the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Roclicster  University,*  at  Rochester,  in  July 
last,  and  an  ^Address  delivered  h^ore  the  Citizens  of  Livingston  County^  %i 
Genesseo,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  same  month,  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Esq., 
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editor  of  the  *  Times^  daily  journaL  We  shall  refer  to  these  Addresses  in 
our  next  number.    The  following  works  are  in  the  same  category  of  lateness: 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education ;'  *  The  Money-Maker ;'  *  Vu^ia 
Comedians ;'  *  The  Meaning  of  Words ;'  *  Captains  of  the  Roman  Republic  ;* 

*  Literary  Recreations/  by  our  stalwart  Whtttieb  ;  and  *  Party  Leaders ;'  of 
all  and  every  of  which,  *  more  anon.'  -  -  -  It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn 
that  the  *  Cosmopolitan  Art  and  lAtera/ry  Association '  have  purchased 
of  Hiram  Powers,  the  clever  Anglo-American  sculptor,  his  two  life-ilize 
busts  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  at  a  cost  of  over  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  We  also  understand  that  four  or  five  Bronze  Statues  have  been 
imported,  among  which  is  a  celebrated  copy  of  Venus,  life-size,  all  of  which 
will  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  above  Association  in  January 
next  These  valuable  additions  to  the  costly  works  of  Art,  of  which  the 
Association  is  already  in  possession,  cannot  iaU  to  attract  great  additional 
interest  to  the  enterprise,  and  render  it  more  universally  and  deservedly 
popular  among  the  lovers  of  literature  and  art  The  utmost  reliance  may  be 
placed  upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  managers  of  this  excellent  assoda- 
tioD.  -  -  -  Mr.  Cozzens  is  mdcing  of  his  *  Wine  Press '  not  only  a  valua- 
ble adjunct  to  his  extensive  business,  as  a  wine  and  liquor-merchant,  but  an 
exceedingly  readable  and  agreeable  journal,  *  in  and  of  itself.*  The  last  number 
contains  an  elaborate  article,  accompanied  with  numerous  illustrative  engrav- 
ings, upon  the  o'idium,  a  disease  which  is  destroying  half  the  grapes  in  Europe. 
The  *  Wine-Press  *  is  thoroughly  American  in  its  inculcations,  and  we  are  sure 
will  have  an  important  influence  in  enhancing  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  native  wine  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  deserves  a  statue  for  his  enterprise  and  most  liberal  out- 
lay in  this  direction.  We  observe  in  the  *  Wine-Press  *  John  Waters'  admira- 
ble *  Anecdote  of  a  Bottle  of  Wine^  copied  from  the  Knickerbocker.  We  have 
read  it  with  renewed  pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  delicate 
and  tasteful  papers  which  he  contributed  to  this  Magazine.  Would  that  he 
might  be  tempted  to  renew  his  graceful  favors!  -  -  -  *  Sickness, 'says  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  *  pulls  us  by  the  ears,  and  makes  us  know  ourselves.*  We  who 
are  uniformly  well — we  speak  it  with  fervent  thankfulness  to  the  beneficent 
Power  that  has  preserved  us  hitherto  —  cannot  feel  the  gratitude  which  we 
ought  to  feel  for  the  precious  blessing  of  health,  without  which  every  other 
blessing  is  as  a  thing  of  naught.    But  the  other  night  we  were  taken  ill. 

*  Doctor,*  said  Dame  Knick,  to  the  *  good  physician  *  who  was  called,  '  this 
is  the  first  time  since  we  were  married,  now  twenty  years  and  upward,  that 
he  ever  required  the  services  of  a  *  Good  Samaritan.*  The  Doctor  felt  of 
the  pulse,  commanded  a  running  out  of  the  tongue,  took  a  second  look, 
and  then  asked  *  what  we  had  been  eating  ? ' — as  if  that  was  any  of  his  busi- 
ness !  But  we  told  him  unhesitatingly.  We  had  beep  to  an  evening  party ; 
and  the  refreshments  of  which  we  had  partaken  -^  perhaps  imprudently, 
because  the  weather  was  very  sultry  and  hot  —  were  of  the  following 
nature :  bread  and  butter,  a  cup  of  coffee,  peaches  and  cream,  three  sar- 
dines, half  of  a  very  fine  musk-melon,  six  Spanish  olives,  and  two  small  gob- 
lets of  champagne  —  after  which,  a  mild  segar.    When  we  had  got  home, 
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and  *  became  a-bed,'  ^sfchwof  It  was  the  very  first  time  we  ever 
lizcd  the  feeling  that  the  people  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  Bible  had, 
when  their  bowels  *  yearned.*  Also,  we  had  great  fear  of  what  might  be 
the  prescriptions  that,  in  cabalistic  characters,  the  Doctor  was  writing  at  the 
table,  turning  ever  and  anon  a  diabolical  look  at  his  *  subject*  A  shaved 
ho  id,  a  seton  in  the  neck,  a  blister-plaster  over  the  entire  *  abnormal  vis- 
cera,* were  the  least  that  wo  anticipated.  Howbeit,  none  of  these  violent 
remedies  were  resorted  to.  A  pill  or  two,  a  small  mustard-plaster  upon  the 
chest,  or  trunk,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  *  restored  us '  in  two  days  to 
pristine  vigor.  Meantime  we  were  starved.  Toast-water,  a  soup  made  from 
the  shadow  of  a  Shanghai  chicken,  boiled  four  hours  in  four  quaits  of 
water,  constituted  our  diet.  And  the  only  thing  we  really  lamented  was, 
that  we  had  not  eaten  more  when  we  had  *a  chance.*  -  -  -  WrrH  the 
subjoined  very  modest  note  to  the  Editor  came  twelve  stanzas,  '  Writtei^ 
after  Reading  a  Jlorrible  Shijficrerl-^^  and  bearing  the  initials  *  J.  G.  S.' :  'If 
you  will  print  my  poetry,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  bo  very  much  obliged,  as  my 
firiends  want  to  see  it  printed.  I  need  not  disclose  my  whole  name  to  indnoe 
you  to  publish  the  poem  in  your  Magazine.  I  think  the  poetry  will  speak 
for  itself.*  That  is  <nir  impression,  too ;  and  we  are  going  to  let  it  *  speak  for 
itself,*  to  the  extent  of  just  five  verses : 

*  It  vma  uU  on  a  stormy  night, 

The  wtnd^  did  blo\r,  and  there  was  no  light 
By  which  the  Hailor^men  could  sec 
To  navigate  the  ship  through  tlic  sea. 

*  The  briny  waves  rolled  mountain-high, 
And  the  passen^rs  begim  for  to  cry 
Unto  the  Lord  their  lives  to  save, 

And  preserve  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

*  Tlie  wind  blowcd  down  the  tall,  stndght  masts, 
•.For  all  the  n)pe8  could  not  keep  them  fast,) 
And  thon  the  ooats  went  overboard. 

One  stern-boat,  and  two  that  were  on  deck  stored  t 

'  Tlie  captain  walked  the  deck  in  haste, 
While  m  the  fore-castle  the  sailors  paced; 
For  all  was  lost  —  and  stem  despair 
Found  lodgings  in  each  bosom  tnere. 

*  The  ship  had  stnick  upon  the  shore, 

And  from  the  bottom  tlie  copper  was  tore: 
Which  causi'd  the  vessel  for  to  quickly  till, 
Though  much  against  the  passengers'*  will.' 

There,  that  is  a  fair  *  sample'  of  the  whole  *  poem.'  Has  the  writer  aniy 
mnre  pieces  that  he  would  like  to  have  *  speak  for  themselves'?  If  he  has, 
let  them  speak  to  theiuselvcs.  .-  -  -  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
annoyance  and  peq)liixity  to  managers  of  railways  is  the  indiscriminate  and 
interminable  applications  by  *  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,'  (and  wmen, 
too,  for  that  matter),  for  free  passes.  The  following  is  a  /dcf,  and  there  is 
*!>«  in  it':  *The  manager  of  a  rail-road  in  this  State,  who  had  been 
beleaguered  by  pastors  and  people  for  passes  to  a  Methodist  Gonference^ 
which  ho  courteously  but  firmly  resisted,  was  at  last  solicited  by  '  a  brother  * 
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to  pass  nvM  ministers  to  a  Deighboring  village  to  attend  a  funeral.  The  pass 
was  given,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Company  was  called  on  by  the 
brother  to  redeem  the  pass  in  momy  ;  our  *  brother '  modestly  giving  as  a 
reason  that  the  nine  ministers  of  the  gospel  had  found  it  more  convenient  to 
take  aTwther  conveyance^  cmd  he  had  padd  their  fa/re  ! '  Speaking  of  rail-road 
travelling,  the  most  irresistibly  ludicrous  thing  that  we  have  been  eye-witness 
to  this  many  a  day,  occurred  recently  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road :  The 
weather  was  excessively  hot,  and  the  road  —  as  it  sometimes  is  —  very  dusty 
A  gentleman,  rivalling  Banebl  Lambebt  in  build  and  stature,  accompanied 
by  a  slender,  pale  little  boy,  of  some  nine  summers,  took  the  seat  in  front  of 
us.  He  sat  for  some  twenty  miles,  absorbing  with  his  handkerchief  the 
perspiration  that  stood  in  great  drops  on  his  huge  face,  when  with  a  semi* 
grunt  and  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  he  turned  to  his  puny  companion,  and  in  a 
querulous  voice,  exclaimed :  '  Ah  I  sonny,  you  crowd  me  so^  that  I  shall  have 
to  take  another  seat  I  *  -  -  -  Our  old  friend  *  A.  H.  S.,'  up  the  river, 
fiedrly  anticipated  our  hint  The  Shanghai  mother  and  brood,  *  cabined, 
cooped,  confined,'  arrived  as  per  invoice,  *  in  good  order  and  condition.*  The 
little  fellows  of  *  the  party '  presented  rather  a  singular  aspect  when  they 
first  came  to  hand,  their  elder  brothers  having  picked  ofif  all  the  feathers 
from  their  high-backed  rumps.  But  all  have  flourished  abundantly.  Their 
at  first  inordinate  drum-sticks  have  been  growing  to  legs  ever  since,  and 
they  have  become  very  familiar,  feeding  almost  *  out  of  hand.'  And  how 
they  do  eat  \  —  and  the  national  corn-crop  a  short  one,  too !  Two  of  the 
young  roosters  have  already  rehearsed  two  or  three  *  crows;*  but  their 

*  clarion  of  the  mom  *  sounds  more  like  a  wind-broken  tin  horn,  feebly 
blown,  than  any  thing  else.  The  mother  is  fructifying.  She  lays  an  egg 
every  day  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  lets  us  know  it  by  an  exultant  *cut, 
cut  —  cut — cut — dor  —  cut  I '  when  she  has  got  through.  The  Shanghai 
family  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  native  brood,  heretofore  spoken  of; 
sharing  generously  each  other*s  crumbs  and  kernels  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  comparative  nimbleness  and  strength  I  -  -  .  There's  point  in 
the  following,  if  it  teas  said  by  a  child :  ^  Our  *  Geoboet  *  is  something  over 
six  years  old,  and  has  a  keen  eye  for  every  thing  beautiful  in  nature,  although 
he  sometimes  makes  it  ridiculous  in  attempting  comments.  The  other  day 
we  had  a  fine  thunder-storm,  with  almost  incessant  flashes  of  lightning. 

*  Geokgey  *  and  myself  were  sitting  in  the  bam,  admiring  the  lightning,  which 
darted  from  cloud  to  doud,  and  then  to  the  ground;  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  made  it  ^  go  so,*  illustrating  its  zig-zag  motion  with  his  hand.  I  could 
not  explain  it  so  that  he  could  clearly  understand,  and  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  I  did  n't  know.  He  thought  a  moment  and  said :  *  I  s'pose  God  thinks 
it  looks  prettier  crooking  round  in  that  way ! '  Presently  there  came  a  suc- 
cession of  tremendous  crashes,  and  the  little  fellow  jumped  up  and  clapped 
his  hands,  exclaiming,  *  Aren't  those  good  ones,  father?  That's  better  than 
cannon,  is  n't  it?  You  do  n't  have  to  stop  to  load!"  -  -  -  Wb  have 
visited  the  picture  of  ^The  Last  Judgment^  at  the  rooms  of  the  old  'Racket- 
Club,'  on  Broadway,  and  would  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  metropo* 
lit  an  public,  and  other  of  our  fellow-citizens  now  in  town.    That  it  has 
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defects,  was  to  have  been  expected :  but  go  and  see  the  kiborions  eigfat-yetra' 
effort  of  a  child  of  genius  (following  in  the  foot-steps  of  great  and  daring 
minds  fiefore  him)  to  represent  the  sublimest  scene  that  mortal  has  never 
beheld,  *  nor  can  sec  and  liye.'    -    -    -   Mb.  S.  S.  SournwoRTH,  known  alsOi 
and  perhaps  more  familiarly  known,  to  the  public,  as  *  John  Sscrni,  Jr.,  of 
ArkansoH,*  will  commence  the  publication,  nearly  simultaneously  with  the 
issue  of  our  present  number,  of  a  weekly  journal,  to  be  called  '  7^  Pore»' 
pin^J    Its  quills  will  not  be  without  point,  *nor  will  they  not  be  pointed' 
at  political  and  other  abuses  which  have  obtained,  and  do  still  obtain,  in  our 
national  and  inferior  councils  and  governments.    Mr.  Socthworth's  is  a 
most  industrious  pen,  and  his  experience  is  wide  and  varied.    If  '  practice 
makes  perfect,'  he  will  have  at  least  one  quality  of  that  much  desiderated 
public  functionary,  a  perfect  editor.    His  new  journal  has  our  best  wishes 
for  that  success  which  we  are  confident  it  will  deserve.   -  -    -  It  was  an  era  in 
the  MtMicttl  Drama  in  New-  York,  to  find  among  us  —  we  speak  as  a  casoal 
summer-visitor  to  the  recherche  *  platforms*  of  the  town  —  to  find  Grisi  and 
Mario  —  the  first  singers  in  Europe  —  in  our  midst;  giving  forth  in  fall 
volume  the  *  most  sweet  voices  *  that  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  roy- 
alty, nobility,  and  commonalty  of  the  Old  World.    And  here  they  are,  to 
secure  the  admiration  of  a  republic  that  combines  all  these  classes  in  one 
unanimous  whole.    It  is  Genius  which  does  this:  Genius,  which  is  of  no 
country,  of  no  language,  of  no  creed.    If  our  metropolitan  or  transient 
readers  should  desire  to  appreciate  what  we  would  convey,  let  them  hear 
GiiLsi  and  Mario.     We  have  *  nothing  more  to  say,'  nor  will  they.    One  has 
but  to  hear  them —  not  to  talk  of  them.      -    -    -    Field,  of  the  St  Lonifl 
Theatre,  a  good  writer,  actor,  and  manager,  is  about  to  bring  out  at  his 
flourishing  liouse  a  new  play,  by  the  author  of  *  Ingomar,'  entitled  *  Qriaelda^ 
Judging  from  an  extended  notice  of  the  play  in  *  The  Republican^  daily 
journal  of  St.  Louis,  wo  may  predict  for  it  undoubted  success.    The  language 
is  spirited,  and  the  action  stirring  and  dramatic    Mr.  Field  is  to  produce  it 
with  an  excellent  cast  and  ample  accessories.     ...    *  P/s  ^Eteay  on  the 
Spiritval '  is  not  at  all  improved  by  his  emendations :  contrariwise,  they  even 
darken  by  words  what  before  was  not  *  argument'    He  reminds  us  of  the 
Scotch  commoner  who  asked  SoERroAN  how  he  got  rid  of  his  Irish  brogue, 
as  he  wishe<l  to  avoid  his  own  Scotch  accent :  '  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Sheri- 
dan,  *  do  n't  attempt  any  such  thing.    The  House  listens  to  you  now 
because  they  do  n't  understand  you ;  but  if  you  become  intelligible  they  will 
be  able  to  take  your  measure ! '    -    -    -    "Wiio  is  the  anonymous  author  of 
^lAuither  Stoekintj  and  >S7W-,  a  Story  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  f '    It  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  novels  of  the  season,  and  is  meeting  with  most  deserved 
success.    AVc  shall  have  more  to  say  of  it  hereafter.    The  Brothers  Harper 
are  the  publishers. 

«%  TiiK  riBLiHiiRB  TTOiild  rcupoctAilly  Tcfor  Uio  rnuler  to  the  Advertisement  of  the  ^Knieker^ 
horkrr  liallrrv,^  on  tlio  8*»ot>nil  iwpo  of  the  cover  of  tho  prescDt  imnibor.  The  work  Is  to  be  sold 
oiitln^ly  by  MilwiTiption  ;  aikI  ho  wvniM  rotiuost  ita  A-lends  to  sond  in  their  names  without  dclaj. 
It  will  ooi)t»In  ^/itrtjz-elffhtjtne  rngraring«  on  titeel^  nnd  bo  enriched  with  the  original  contrikw 
ttonn  of  the  fH-ist  rminrHt  writerM  in  Amerira,  It  Is  intended  that  in  its  cxccatioii  it  shall  not  be 
aurprts^^iHl  l>y  any  ttinillnr  work  ever  issnetl  fironi  the  American  press. 
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A      RETURN      TO      THE      HOMESTEAD. 


A      SKETCH      PROM      LIFE. 


I  HAD  been  wandeiing  for  years.  Business  at  last  gi^re  me  occasiaa 
to  visit  my  native  village,  two  miles  to  the  north  oi  v^ch  lay  the  old 
homestead.  The  village  had  so  changed  since  my  last  visit,  that  I 
seemed  a  stranger  in  its  streets,  and  viras  obliged  to  ask  of  strangers 
the  viray  to  the  Oak  Valley.  The  former  road  had  been  fenced  into 
fields,  and  a  new  highway  laid,  vidth  brapches  diverging  into  the 
country. 

For  several  years  no  tidings  had  reached  me  from  home,  and  accord- 
ingly I  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  thiq^  there.  Friends  might  have 
departed,  the  mansion  itself  left  untenanted,  or  occujpied  by  strangers. 
I  met  several  faces  on  the  viray,  that  recalled  somethmg  familiar,  but  1 
recognized  no  particular  individual  in  sny  of  the  once  play-mates  of  my 
youth.  They  seemed  to  have  culgrown  the  poetry  and  innocence  cS 
that  early  time,  which  beam?  witk  ever^hallowed  radiance  in  the  mom* 
ing  of  life.     I  involuntarily  shunned  the  gaze  of  all  1  met. 

The  woods  had  been  chared  away  in  some  places,  and  showed  new 
features  in  the  landsca^.  One  keenly  misses  tiie  woods  and  particular 
trees  once  theie,  wiKich  seemed  fanoiliar  as  household  members.  I 
became  more  rec^ciled  as  the  features  of  the  more  inunediate  neigh- 
borhood rose  to  new.  In  tracing  the  various  shapes  and  windings  of 
the  scenery,  it  afforded  a  pleasure  to  know  that  each  hiU  and  dell  and 
little  czirve  Aad  so  well  preserved  its  early  integrity. 

It  was  ^e  latter  part  of  February,  and  little  snow  remained  on  the 
ground.  In  passing  the  family  burying-ground — tliat  teUer  of  qad 
secrets —  there  arose  no  new  mound.  Inside  the  fence,  the  snow  nad 
all  disappeared,  and  the  grass  was  starting  up.  There  were  yisibile  no- 
foot-prints  leading  to  the  place 

*  Where  fKendfl  with  tears  were  laid  away.' 
VOL.    XLIV.  29 
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A  thought  came  to  me :  I  guessed,  alas,  too  truly !  the  cause  of  this 
desertion.  It  was  mine  to  mark  the  first  approach  to  the  little  inclosnze, 
and  clear  again  rose  the  pageantry  of  the  last  funeral,  that  of  my  father, 
which  took  place  just  hcfore  my  departure  from  home.  How  aheorbing 
to  all  ^appears  then  the  subject  of  the  occasion !  —  the  same  hallowed 
remains  that  now  rest  beneath  the  sod,  mmoticed  save  by  the  care  of 
inexorable  Nature  !  Let  a  member,  however  humble,  be  borne  from 
the  home-hearth  to  the  Silent  Land  —  a  mate  of  one's  youth,  wha  par- 
took of  the  same  joy  and  suffering,  and  shared  perhaps  the  same  sand- 
wich with  us  at  school,  a  brother,  a  dear  sister  —  let  such  an  one  be 
taken  from  our  companionship,  the  world  is  heartless :  it  will  soon  for- 
get, and  friends  anon  miss  less  the  lost :  but  the  absent  one,  the  wandeier, 
IS  ever  true  to  the  tendrils  that  link  him  to  his  childhood's  home. 

When  the  old  mansion  rose  to  view,  it  stood  sadly  naked.  The  tall 
poplars  that  shaded  it  from  the  road  were  missing :  the  red  paint  had 
loft  the  knotty  clap-boards,  and  given  it  a  '  wood-colored  *  appearance, 
bvit  who  were  its  inmates  ?  There  was  no  one  visible  ;  no  live  creature 
to  b«  seen  about  the  premises.  I  walked  on  slowly,  until  I  arrifved  at 
the  small  bridge,  nearly  opposite  the  house,  when  Watch,  the  old  house' 
dog,  made  his  appearance,  walking  through  tlie  yard.  This  started  me, 
for  I  saw  \>efore  me  the  play-mate  and  companion  of  my  youth.  He 
seemed  to  Ixi  guided  by  instinct,  or  urged  on  by  some  liidden  link  of  old 
allection,  rather  than  by  sight.  At  first  he  approached  slowly,  as  if 
undecided.  When  within  a  few  yards,  he  began  to  swing  his 'tail 
heavily  and  awkwardly,  which  convinced  me  that  it  moved  but  seldom 
now,  save  to  follow  felently  its  owner.  His  hide,  once  a  smooth  jet, 
now  stood  out,  brisded  uid  faded,  and  gray  at  the  head,  and  scarred  all 
over,  which  gave  him  a  surly  appearance.  He  seemed  aknost  ludi- 
crously forlorn  and  chap-fallen.  1  spoke  to  him  :  he  waddled  up  to  me 
and  held  his  paws  clumsy  and  more  spread  than  usual  against  my  leg, 
(an  old  trick,)  though  now  no  higlier  than  my  knee.  I  took  his  paw, 
as  usual,  and  patted  him.  He  appeared  wonderfully  afiected,  and 
rthowed  his  affection  awkwardly,  ^greeting  liis  bristles,  and  half-chdc- 
iug,  half-growling,  he  attempted  bis  sijutation ;  but  it  was  a  sad  affiiir. 
He  had  evidently  lost  the  former  grace  eud  dignity  of  his  doghood,  and 
.seemed,  as  if  by  habit,  cross  and  migainly. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  on  the  opposite  side.  I  raised  the 
ft\nng-gate  and  crossed  over  the  green  to  the  postern  that  opened  on  the 
{bot-pavement  leading  to  the  door.  The  out-buiViings,  the  garden,  and 
the  rear  view  of  the  dM-ellinif-liouse  were  recognized ;  but  all  was 
.-ilent  as  the  grave.  I  rapped.  A  young  girl  opo:ied  the  door  and 
invited  me  to  walk  in.  I  did  so,  but  knew  not  her  fac«.  To  the  left 
was  a  young  woman,  who  glanced  at  mo  with  a  dull,  timid  connte- 
nance,  while  in  front,  and  opjxwite  the  stove,  sat  a  middlb-aged  lady, 
busily  engaged  in  knittuig,  spectacled,  and  wearing  a  broad-firilled  white 
cap,  who  respectfully  asked  me  to  be  seated.  I  obeyed  involuatanly, 
and  quickly  completed  my  survey.      It  was  sufficient.     I  inquired 

whither  tlie family  had  moved.     The  matron  did  not  seem  to 

understand  me.    At  last  the  young  lady  whispered  something  to  her 
about  the  name,  upon  which  the  elder  addressed  me :  *  You  have  lefini- 
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ence  to  the  former  occupants  of  the  place  ?  *  Perhaps  my  question  was 
not  distinctly  put.  I  nodded  in  reply.  She  knew  not,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  where  to  direct  me,  and  inquired  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
family  of  that  name.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Availing  myself 
of  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  craved  a  short  hospitality,  which  was 
granted. 

As  the  sun,  shining  with  spring-like  beam,  was  lessening  the  after- 
noon, I  left  the  house  for  the  bam,  followed  close  at  my  heels  by  the 
dog.  I  of  course  recqgnized  none  of  the  *  live  stock.'  The  well  was 
there,  the  curb  and  rail  missing,  and  a  green-colored  pump  stood  in 
their  place.  The  building,  however,  was  still  the  long-pointed,  low- 
squatting  bam  of  my  cliildhood,  with  hens  cackling  in  the  loft,  and  hay- 
locks  hanging  from  its  shed,  where  hidden  nesta  still  invited  a  search 
for  eggs  under  the  low  roof,  full  of  nail-points,  whose  memory  yet  gives 
a  twitch  to  the  sensitive  scalp. 

The  new  snow,  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  was  thawing  on 
the  roof,  one  part  of  which,  at  the  end  oi  the  shed,  was  already  dry  and 
wavy  with  heat.  At  the  other  end  the  drops  were  hurrying  down  the 
eaves  with  the  rash  of  a  summer  shower.  As  I  walked  up  the  bam- 
yard,  over  the  trodden  straw,  the  sheep  (no  black  ones  among  them  now) 
sheered  off,  all  attention  to  the  dog,  who  kept  close  to  my  heels.  An 
old  sheep  now  and  tken,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  would  approach, 
stamping  at  him.  Threats  not  succeeding,  a  large  wether  made  a  pass 
at  him,  and  thumped  him  until  he  rolled.  A  few  hoarse,  feeble  yelps, 
and  a  hasty  e^rt  to  recover,  were  the  first  movements  of  the  dog,  who 
now,  with  lowered  crest  and  tail,  and  complainingly,  tried  to  hide  away. 
In  attempting  to  get  a  place,  he  ran  his  head  against  the  shed,  and 
then  taming,  blundered  right  upon  the  sheep.  For  the  first  time,  I  now 
discovered  that  he  was  blind,  or  nearly  so.  I  called  to  him,  and  spoke 
liindly,  but  could  not  well  remove  the  impression  that  it  was  I  who  had 
repulsed  him. 

Within,  the  barn  retained  its  ancient  look,  though  a  lock  hanging  at 
the  granary-door  was  something  I  had  never  before  seen  there.  It  used 
to  be  fastened  by  a  '  button.'  Climbing  up  the.  post-ladder,  I  mounted 
the  mow.  It  was  occupied  by  a  bulk  of  hay,  one  end  of  which  reached 
almost  to  the  corner  of  the  roof  We  never  had  hay  in  the  loft,  but 
yearly  had  it  filled  to  the  upper  *  swallow-holes '  with  wheat.  The 
jays  used  to  come  here  in  winter ;  and  here  I  used  to  snare  them,  my 
«2frand father  instructing  me. 

Old  barn  I  thou  art,  of  course,  common  and  uncouth  to  the  stranger ; 
but  to  him  whose  first  play-spot  thou  wert,  thou  art  a  dear  remembrance ! 
Thou  art  haunted.  The  early  foot-fall  lingers  yet ;  the  daring  jump,  the 
WTrestling  on  the  seedy  floor,  and  the  serious  head-thump !  Familiar 
images  start  from  thy  nooks  and  hiding-places,  and  cling  to  thy  weiy 
weather-beaten  boards ! 

Every  old  barn,  old  house-dog,  old  homestead,  is  the  subject  of  the 
keenest  associations  to  many  a  poor  wanderer,  who,  in  his  dejected 
moments,  turns  to  the  early  spot  that  gave  him  existence  —  his  child- 
hood's home.  Earth  has  not  a  holier ;  and  the  humbler  the  objects, 
tlic  more  closely  seem  to  strain  the  old  hallowed  ties.     They  never 
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refuse  to  cling  there.  The  heart  is  never  totally  depraved.  Holy 
aflections  hide  in  its  deepest  depths,  of  which  the  giddy  brain  professes 
no  cognizance  to  the  world.  Destroy  these  emotions  you  camwt.  You 
may  bury  them  awhile,  or  perhaps  for  ever,  but  you  must  keep  away 
from  the  old-frequented  places ! 

I  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hay-bulk,  so  high  that  I  can  reach 
the  pegs  of  the  rafters.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  swallow.  Each  peg 
has  its  nest,  a  white  feather  now  and  then  showing  beyond  the  mud- 
built  edge.  Here  and  there  a  nest  is  clinging  to  the  naked  rafters,  a 
few  feet  farther  down,  while  near  the  top  of  the  south  gable-end,  against 
the  boards,  clings  a  meek  nest  of  sticks,  which  in  summer  is  surrounded 
by  young,  black  '  chimney-sweeps.*  The  nests  are  the  same  that  many 
years  ago,  daring  to  climb  the  studs,  I  reached  with  my  hands,  and 
uistead  of  finding  eggs  or  young  swallows,  felt  downy  feathers,  fearing  to 
handle  them  roughly,  lest  they  might  break  away —  myself  being  warned 
not  to  look  from  the  giddy  height.  I  shall  never  climb  those  studs 
again.  Their  tenons  are  so  mouse-gnawed  that,  shaken  by  the  wind, 
the  old  frame  rattles  like  a  loosely-fiutured  skull  when  tumbled  by  llie 
passer-by.  It  will  soon  fall :  yet  it  always  seemed  old,  with  boaids 
clapping  in  the  wind,  and  doors  awry.  It  yet  stands  ;  and  thougli  no 
longer  possessed  by  the  original  owner,  the  same  spry  swallows  still  find 
here  a  home  in  summer :  they  dream  not  of  decay. 

Several  days  have  passed  :  I  am  again  in  the  loft.  My  attachment 
to  this  old  building  crazes  me  :  I  am  a  boy  again,  with  boyish  feelings 
and  inclinations,  and  am  tempted  to  climb  the  studs  and  put  my  head 
through  the  swallow-hole.  What  a  fine  view  spreads  out  before  me 
from  this  eminence,  as  high  and  pokerish  still  as  in  the  former  mowing 
times,  when  the  heat,  almost  sufiocating  us,  we  looked  from  the  cooler 
air-holes  upon  the  great  world.  The  snow  has  disappeared,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  country  can  here  be  distinctly  traced  : 

*  Afar, 
The  villftf|rt»  with  its  snireai,  the  path  of  streams, 
And  dim  receding  vallevfl,  hid  before 
11 V  inter})osiup  trees,  lie  visible 
Tllimugh-the  bare  ffrovc,  and  my  familiar  haunta 
Seem  new  to  me.' 

It  is  a  grand  place  to  look  from,  the  upper  vents.  Some  how  they 
seem  larger  than  formerly.  They  were  originally  sawed  out  in  imita- 
tion of  the  barn  itself —  miniature  barns,  with  square  foundations.  But 
they  are  edged  no  longer.  The  swallow-feet  and  the  storm- whisk  have 
worn  the  sharp  edges  convex.  But  it  tires  me  to  cling  to  the  boards. 
The  hay-bulk,  since  my  last  visit,  has  considerably  lowered,  giving  me 
an  altitude  of  some  fifteen  feet.  It  seems  a  great  distance  from  here, 
but  it  must  be  measured  with  a  leap.  Not  so  fast,  my  man-boy  I  I 
knew  you  would  waver.  It  is  an  airy  place.  It  begins  to  seem  swim- 
mingly. Still  hesitating.  Has  the  man  less  courage  now  than  the  boy 
used  to  have  ?  But  lie  is  a  boy  again.  S-w-e-e-p !  How  solid  the 
hay !  The  string-beam  is  yet  firm.  Who  can  describe  the  sinking  sen- 
sation? 'Twas  a  famous  leap.  I  will  repeat  it  again  —  and  again  ; 
now  pitch,  roll,  and  tumble  upon  the  hay,  fragrant  yet  with  harvest 
smells. 
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Again  on  the  threshing-floor. 

A  little  girl,  her  brother,  a  neighboring  urchin,  and  a  tight-jacketed, 
clean-dressed  lad,  a  little  visiting  cousin,  are  here,  watching  with  star- 
ing interest  my  doings.  They  were  busy  at '  hide-and-seek '  when  the 
'  stranger  '  entered,  and  forks,  rakes,  and  barrels  are  scattered  over  the 
floor  in  the  utmost  confusion.  There  is  a  shelf  above  the  granary-door  ; 
the  same  shelf  yet,  with  dust  an  inch  thick  upon  it.  A  fine  place  it 
used  to  be  to  hide  play-things  away  I  Let  me  scrape  the  dust  off*. 
Something  has  dropped  upon  the  floor.  I  pick  it  up.  The  urchins  look 
thereat,  but  know  not  what  it  is.  The  well-dressed  lad  comes  up  with, 
'  That 's  a  tennis-ball.* 

No,  Sirs !  —  this  ball  is  not  meant  to  riot  with  now.  It  bears  two 
rude  initials.  Ah  !  how  rude !  Ye  glance  at  the  uncouth  letters,  ye 
unsophisticated  little  gentlemen !  but  ye  know  not  aught  of  the  magic 
4;hey  contain.  They  are  to  you  the  characters  of  the  ancient  times ; 
not  the  Greek,  but  the  uninterpreted  hieroglyphics  of  hoar  antiquity. 
The  bam  will  be  but  a  remembrance  to  you  —  not  a  feeling.  After  aU, 
we  shall  be  brothers  in  sympathy,  bound  by  these  old  walls. 

It  is  a  day  in  March ;  sunshiny,  very  pleasant,  with  flocks  bleating 
on  the  hills  and  birds  singing  in  the  distant  woods  —  woods  once  tender 
with  spring  airs  and  dotted  with  white  and  striped  flowers,  in  the  days 
of  youthful  botanizing :  days  to  return  no  more  I  Hence  comes  another 
rush  of  old  feelings  from  the  woods  and  miry  meadows,  with  days  steeped 
in  the  sweets  of  flowering  things. 

The  liver-leaf  must  now  be  opening  its  rath  young  petals.  There 
are  always  so  many  hepaticas  scattered  in  knots  throughout  the  entire 
wood !  The  season  advancing,  carries  them,  a  flock  of  wood-maidens  as 
they  are,  onward,  farther  and  farther  north,  and  up  the  cold  mountains, 
where  tremblingly  they  lay  their  pale,  pink  cheeks  close  to  the  paler 
ice-ridges.  They  have  life,  and  plastic  Nature  moulds  it  into  beauty. 
I  love  to  talk  with  them,  and  receive  sweet  answers  from  their  up- 
turned faces.  Nature,  who  blesses  them  with  beautiful  textures, 
endows  us  also  with  appreciation.  She  plants  the  flowers  about  us, 
and  blends  their  gentle  natures  with  the  roughness  of  our  humanity,  so 
that,  almost  ere  aware,  we  become  happier  and  better.  Without  flowers, 
man  would  be  ruder.  Sweet  affection  lives  in  the  snow-hut  of  the 
Greenlander  :  the  mosses  bloom  there :  the  Arctic  flower  is  an  earth- 
ray  to  his  long  benighted  nature,  as  he  meets  it  on  the  barren  soil. 

Another  day  has  passed,  and  another,  and  comes  the  last  to  be  spent 
at  the  homestead  —  the  last  for  ever !  —  and  this  by  the  permission  of 
strangers.  So  runneth  the  world,  and  man's  life  with  it.  Stern  man- 
hood alone  will  be  before  me,  boyhood  behind.  These  are  the  doings  of 
Time,  imperturbable  Time,  and  man  bows  with  it,  the  dust  at  last  the 
only  remaining  contrast  to  his  inanity. 

A  swallow  I  —  i\ie  first  of  the  season ;  an  ancient  hirundine,  returning 
to  the  old  sun-embrowned  home.  Its  wing  is  weary  with  flight,  but  its 
instinct  has  been  true  as  the  magnet  to  the  pole  :  it  never  yet  failed  in 
its  annual  return.  Not  knowing  the  age  attained  by  these  little  domes- 
tics, I  shall  please  myself  to  deem  this  a  contemporary  of  my  youth,  one 
of  the  multitude  of  skimmers  of  the  meads,  and  twilight  glades  by  forest- 
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edges  ;  coin])!Uil()iis  of  the  ploujili-boy  in  the  Held,  nlinost  touchhig  with 
their  wings  his  jacket-stripe.  What  feehnjas  possess  now  its  breast,  as, 
after  a  wliole  winter's  absence,  it  approaches  the  old  swallow-home  ? 
It  yet  points  to  heaven  for  thee,  sweet  bird  I  a  safe-guard  from  the 
storm,  an  eyrie  free  from  rude  boys'  spoil.  As  it  nears  the  bam,  it? 
movement  Ixjcomes  micertain,  now  to  the  riglit,  now  to  the  left,  dower 
and  slower,  as  if  undecided. 

It  will  pass  the  bam  —  no,  it  stoops :  the  entrance-hole  is  passed,  the 
old  home  roofrs  it  o'er  again,  and  it  is  circling  from  gable  to  gable — its 
shiny,  black  eyes  scrutinizing  the  surrounding  inside.  "VYeary  though  it 
be,  it  continues,  hither  and  thither  :  at  lenglli  its  movement  is  slower : 
and  every  time  it  passes  a  certain  nest,  it  almost  stops,  yet  passing  on, 
it  hovers  about  it,  and  finally,  ^with  still  spread  "wings,  curves  to  the 
spot,  resting  its  foot  on  the  tip  of  the  peg  that  holds  the  nest.  Its  first 
motion  is  a  s(|uint  with  half-tumed  head  into  the  nest.  Its  mate  haa 
just  entered,  and  as  it  approaches  the  white-breasted  sitter,  the  latter 
up-points  its  bill,  and  utters  a  sweet  twitter,  faint,  but  aflectionate, 
answered  in  the  same  allcctionate  strain  by  the  male-bird,  that  lights 
by  its  side,  crowding  it  gently  in  the  small  space  of  the  peg- tip.  There 
they  sit,  two  little  breasts,  a  red  and  a  white.     Lovely  little  pair  I 

I  bade  adieu  to  tlie  respectful  occupants  of  the  homestead,  and,  prose- 
cuting my  journey,  after  several  days,  found  myself  among  my  finends. 
If  in  this  sorrowing  world  of  ours  tlie  much-sought-for  happiness  is  ever 
enjoyed,  its  liirht  falls  on  tlie  home-hearth,  when  the  lost  one  crosses  the 
threshold. 

Again  I  lifted  the  latch :  tears  and  adieus  closed  the  inlerview  of 
iriends  :  but  the  memory  of  the  scenes  of  the  early  homestead  abide  for 
ever  I  r.  «. 


TO      *  L  I  T  T  L  i:      FREDDY*       IN       II  E  A  V  E  .V  . 


i:y    v..    w.    iiotKwr.i.i., 


Faiu  s|iirit !  from  tlio  vi-nU  iintiiariv  ;1.-.], 

VoA  tljoii  ('OHIO  iio:ir  mo  "with  thy  silver  wiiiira? 

Or  is  ii  s?ome  briirlit  liird  of  heaven  lluit  sii:;r3 
So  s\vv'(.tly  in  my  heart  siiieo  thou  wast  deful? 
Alas!  the  hancU  that  pillowcnl  thy  dear  liead, 

Tlie  eyes  tliat  watehed  thee  throu;::h  lonjr  night-  of  pain. 

AVill  know  thee  nevermore  on  eartli  ajraiu; 
For  Ihou  art  gone  unto  thy  narrow  hed. 
Ytt  ii'lo  wt'ary  heaiisi  that  lonjr  luivc  shed 

Tin  ir  tears  lor  thee  in  dn)pj»  of  Foaldin^q:  nun, 

Thou  eon^est  still — oli!  be  it  not  hi  vain, 
Tiiat  we,  too,  follow  where  thy  feet  liave  led, 

Tpward  through  this  daric  world  lu  that  bright  h1ioi"o 

AVhero  those  who  part  on  earth  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 
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BLUE-EYED  FLORENCE 


BY     W.     II.     r.     TIGS  VET. 


Blub-eyed  Florence  1  where  art  thou  ? 

With  thy  radiant  baby-brow, 

And  thy  voice  of  silvery  tone, 

And  thy  smile  —  an  angel's  own  ? 

Place  upon  thy  father's  kn6o 

Well  I  know  was  dear  to  thee ; 

H^  is  toiling  far  a'way, 

And  hath  vanished  many  a  day 

Since  he  crossed  home's  cottage-sill"; 

la  his  love  remembered  still  ? 


Blue-eyed  Florence  1  it  was  bUss 
Every  mom  to  claim  thy  kiss ; 
Feel  from  my  world-weary  heart 
Dross  and  earthiness  depart. 
Sharer  in  thy  love  so  bright, 
With  a  flash  of  heavenly  light ; 
Listen  while  thy  mother  smiled, 
To  thy  questions,  darling  child  I 
Puzzling  to  the  wisest  brain ; 
Will  that  bliss  return  again  ? 

m. 

Brightest  of  the  rosy  band 

In  sweet  childhood's  lairy-land ! 

Does  remembrance  ever  stray 

To  thy  father,  far  away  ? 

Dost  thou,  when  a  thought  of  him 

Comes  thy  sunny  joy  to  dim, 

Sometimes  with  a  moistening  eye. 

Throw  thy  doll  and  play-things  by  ? 

Is  his  name  upon  thy  tongue 

When  the  morning  hymn  is  sung  ? 


IT. 

Ah  1  it  is  a  grievous  wrong 
Wo  should  parted  be  so  long ; 
That  thy  carol,  like  a  bu-d. 
Must  by  other  ears  be  heard 
Singing  some  quaint  nursery  air, 
In  thy  little  rocking-chair. 
Others  mark  thy  budding  charms, 
Others  toss  thee  in  theur  arms ; 
While  thy  father,  sad  and  lonely, 
Sees  thee  in  a  night-dream  only. 
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V. 

Jilue-C'ved  FlorknteI  when  I  rac-ct 
Little  childn-n  in  tlie  street. 
Clopelv  do  I  hunt  for  traces 
Of  thy  beauty  in  their  faces ; 
For  thy  f^lanee  of  suniiy  beam, 
And  tliy  hair  of  golden  jrleam; 
For  thy  l>urst  of  mirth  un})ounded. 
And  thy  templ».>s,  fair  and  rounded : 
For  thy  motion,  like  a  linnet, 
And  thy  laugh,  with  music  in  it ; 
And  I  blesd  them  il*  I  find 
Aught  recalling  thee  to  mind. 


S      C      11      K      I>      I      A      »S      M      S 


BT     I' A I  I.    bl'-ii\«>LK. 


f.  n  I  I.  D  R  K  N  :      A      SI  E  R  ai  O  X      O  >■      T  I£  E      HEART. 

'TiiKT  hav«.-  children  at  tboir  desire,  and  leave  the  rest  of  their  tfubatance  fur  their  babeti.* 

Phalm  17. 

Home  I  —  domestic  happiness !  —  fireside  I  —  what  are  they  without 
children  ?  Arc  wo  not  sometimes  thoughtless  of  how  much  we  owe  as 
a  sheer  deht  to  our  little  folks  ?  How  hard,  and  cold,  and  literal,  and 
selfish  is  social  life  apt  to  become  where  they  are  not  I  By  *  home/  I 
do  not  mean  the  house  we  live  in.  Time  and  place  are  but  opportuni- 
ties and  occasions.  The  daily  routine  of  life  is  but  the  chain  that  hdcb 
the  linked  hours  together.  Were  it  not  for  sympathies  and  afiectionB, 
love  and  hate,  hope  and  despair,  confidence  and  distrust,  gratitude  and 
higratitudc,  the  passions  and  the  weaknesses  of  men,  nay  the  very 
brittleness  and  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  this  life  of  ours,  what  a 
monotonous  and  midcsirable, '  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable '  thing,  indeed  ! 
The  preacher  tells  us  misfortunes  are  '  disguised  blessings/  and  all 
nature  and  the  experiences  of  life  tell  us  that  the  loveliness  of  life  and 
that  which  makes  us  cling  most  fondly  to  it,  is  made  up  of  the  gViifting 
kaleidoscopic  character  of  its  passing  events  —  of  the  chances  and 
changes  of  fortune  —  of  the  ever-varying  emotions  that  fill  our  minds 
and  hearts  —  of  here  a  bit  of  sorrow  and  there  a  bit  of  joy  —  of  now  an" 
annoyance  or  a  care  and  then  an  unexpected  pleasure — of  once  a  bur- 
then to  bear  and  again  the  sweet  remembrance  of  duty  done  —  of  evil 
apprehended  and  happiness  found  —  in  short,  of  glimpses  and  receding 
distances  and  dissolving  views.  So  home  is  the  epitome  of  life  —  if  it 
i.s  fully  {)eopled  ;  and  domestic  happiness  is  the  nearest  and  commoneBt 
approach  to  the  most  perfect  felicity  that  is  vouchsafed  us. 

'  I  live  my  life  a  second  time  in  my  children,*  says  the  glad  father. 
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'  and  I  watch  their  hopes  and  &ars,  their  longings  and  their  pleasures, 
with  more  than  a  douhle  joy — joy  that  none  hut  a  parent  knows. 
How  vividly  they  carry  hack  my  memory  to  my  early  days !  The 
sting  of  early  sorrow  has  lost  its  venom  —  nay,  rememhered  sorrow  is 
sweet  —  the  random  impulses  of  heart  and  hrain  that  distracted  my 
child-life  —  the  timid  grasping  after  things  to  me  then  incomprehen- 
sihle  now  rush  upon  my  recollection  and  awaken  a  pleasant  satisfaction. 
I  see  my  hoy's  mind  opening  and  hewildered  at  the  vista  that  stretches 
out  hefore  him.  I  see  him  stumhUng  ;  I  watch  him  tremhling  amdd 
mazes  of  douht  and  error.  I  let  him  grope  to  the  right  —  to  the  left — 
I  wonder  if  he  will  hit  the  true  path,  aftier  all.  I  try  him  with  a  hint. 
He  won't  comprehend  me  ;  he  is  so  conceited,  so  ohstinate,  so  like  his 
father ;  he  will  go  wrong  when  he  could  go  right  just  as  easily  ;  per^ 
haps  he  does  not  know  how  to  choose.  I  let  hun  out  to  the  end  of  his 
chain  ;  then  I  startle  him  and  hring  him  into  the  track,  and  set  him 
going  again.' 

Parental  love  is  a  new  and  original  sensation.  The  childless  know 
nothing  of  it.  It  comes  to  men  often  when  all  the  freshness  of  life  is 
worn  out,  and  it  is  rejuvenescent.  Blessed  dispensation  of  Providence  ! 
Let  us  look  at  it  more  closely  fer  a  while.  Until  nearly  twenty,  say,  a 
young  man  gets  on  very  well.  As  a  hoy,  has  he  not  his  top  and  his 
hall  and  his  kite  ?  -  Has  he  not  his  school-mates,  his  hoy-friendships,  his 
quarrels,  his  tasks  ?  Then  as  he  gets  farther  on  in  his  teens,  has  he  not 
his  college-days,  his  hoy-rivalries,  his  man-apings,  his  hread-and-hutter 
loves,  his  mamcHXrpoetryj  his  dissipations  and  his  mortal  headaches, 
and  his  good  resolutions,  his  philosophies  and  his  strivings  after  atheism, 
and  his  plunges  into  pantheism  ?  Is  he  not  a  sophomore,  and  does  ha 
not  revel  in  &e  classics  and  despise  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  and  the 
false  opinion  that  sustains  them  2  Now  look  at  our  hero  at  thirty.  He 
has  passed  through  many  a  crisb ;  he  has  had  the  measles  and  he  is 
done  with  poetry  ;  he  has  played  through  the  whole  gamut  of  infidelity 
and  come  hack  to  the  Bihle  his  mother  tai^ht  him  how  to  read ;  he 
gives  much  time  to  the  husiness  and  afiairs  c2  life ;  he  has  heen  in  love ; 
he  hafi  married. 

In  love  and  married  I  We  must  pause  and  take  hreath.  In  love! 
How  halmily  the  earth  smiled  when  the  sweet  influence  of  a  real  pas- 
sion stole  over  him,  and  charmed  and  filled  every  sense  I  He  was  a  new 
man.  He  saw  every  thing  in  a  new  l%ht,  and  with  a  clearer  vision. 
The  eternal  harmonies  of  GroD  and  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  God's  creatures,  each  in  its  appropriate  function,  without  his 
knowing  why,  are  suddenly  apparent  and  tangiUe  to  his  intuitive  sense* 
A  large  and  wide-emhracing  charity  fills  his  soul.  He  is  an  optimist ; 
he  is  in  love  with  all  mankind.  Tlie  firagrant  influence  of  woman  in 
all  her  loveliness  has  fallen  upon  him,  gentle  as  the  dews  of  heaven, 
pure  and  soothing  as  summer  moonlights.  But  little  does  he  think  how 
much  of  it  may,  in  the  alemhic  of  h^  shallow  soul,  prove  pure  moon- 
shine in  fact.  He  scarcely  recognizes  his  former  self.  He  is  |)o«8eBBed 
of  a  new  sensation,  hranching  off  into  new  sympatfaies,  new  desires,  new 
hopes,  new  influences.  The  air  he  hreathed  languidly  yesterday  fills 
him  to-day  with  magnetic  sensations ;  he  flushes  and  chills ;  the  hlood 


y 
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tingles  in  his  veins ;  his  flesh  creeps  at  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  was 
getting  a-weary  of  the  world  and  blase,  but  now  he  is  an  enthusiaat  and 
a  luxuriast  too. 

Married,  too !  How  sped  the  honeymoon,  and  how  the  months  have 
glided  noiselessly  away,  in  the  fond  companionship  of  the  sharer  of  his 
joys  and  hopes,  I  scarcely  stop  to  note.  The  transition,  through  the 
stronger  tides  and  currents  of  liis  heart,  from  love  to  marriage,  was  not 
violent  or  abrupt.  It  was  another  chapter  in  one  story,  and  might  be 
entitled  *  more  of  the  same.'  It  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  crossing  of 
that  electrical  bridge  that  spanned  the  chasm  between  the  period  when 
he  was  only  in  love  with  himself,  and  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her  he 
now  calls  wife.  That  wore  the  look  of  newness  and  change ;  this  wean 
the  look  of  progress  in  the  same  path.  To  him  whose  heart  has  been 
untouched  by  tiio  sacred  flame,  love  is  a  mystery  and  foolishness ;  ftnd 
when  the  riddle  is  solved  and  the  infidel  believes,  a  great  and  shining 
light  blazes  about  him,  and  he  sees  not  as  others  see.  But  when  a  man 
is  once  in  love,  considered  as  a  psychological  transition,  marriage  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

Well,  time  passes.  There  begins  to  be  a  little  show  of  laantnde  — 
a  little  consciousness  of  sameness  in  the  life  of  our  Benedick  —  just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  but  just  enough  to  put  him  now  and  then  in  a 
brown  study.  '  Wliy  do  you  mope  so,  this  evening  ? '  *  Was  I  moping  ? 
I  was  never  more  cheerful  and  happy  in  my  life.*  It  was  liis  first  white 
lie  —  to  her.  The  cloud  passes  off.  Still  ever  and  anon  we  catch  oar 
hero  listless,  lacking  alacrity,  and  prone  to  sleep  heavily  after  dinner. 
He  makes  long  visits  to  his  club  again,  as  in  bachelor  days,  and  retums 
to  his  wife  smelling  of  tobacco,  and  looking  more  tired  than  before.  He 
has  gone  back  to  his  habit  of  smoking,  and  you  see  him  sit  idly  silent, 
by  the  hour,  in  the  still  evening  air,  caressing  his  —  segar,  and  watching, 
with  a  half-envious  eye,  the  graceful  smoke-wreaths  curling  slowly 
upward.  I  would  not  for  an  empire  fling  trouble  before  the  clear  blue 
eyes  and  cloudless  brow  of  the  lovely  creaturo  yonder,  who  is  readiiupin 
musical  tone  to  liis  dull  ear.  So  constant  and  devoted  herself,  if  he 
hears  not  a  word,  no  suspicion  of  his  heedlessness  ever  crosses  her  mind. 
She  is  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  loses  virtue  when  the  freshness  of  the 
first  gloss  is  worn  off. 

Now,  if  the  truth  —  the  real  truth  —  should  happen  to  be  discovered 
by  some  great  prophet,  that  he  was  beginning  — just  beginning  to  fancy 
himself  getting  a  little  tired  of  his  (shall  I  say  it  ?)  monotonous  life, 
would  she,  could  she  believe  it  ?  Not  a  word  of  it.  Never.  But  it 
might  be  true,  for  all  that.  I  am  suspicious  that  the  inconstant  fellow 
sometimes  feels  that  life  is  something  of  a  bore  still.  Is  this  an  incor- 
able  disease  and  constitutional,  that  it  is  ever  recurring  ?  How  often 
must  this  troublesome  patient  be  cured  ?  I  am  afraid,  when  I  see  him 
once  in  a  while  going  into  fits  of  abstraction,  I  am  afraid  he  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  blase  again.  Fie  on  the  blockhead !  Is  this  the  way  he 
keeps  his  vows  '  to  love  and  to  cherish  until  death  doth  part  ? '  Talk 
of  the  inconstancy  of  woman  I  In  their  deahngs  with  each  other,  man 
is  the  changeling,  woman  the  steadfast. 

Years  pass  on.     Honeymoon  is  a  far  receding  reminiscence.     The 
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husband  and  wife  are  no  longer  young.  She  is  more  quiet  and  more 
happy,  while  he  is  more  blithe  and  gay.  We  left  him  launching  his 
frail  bark  in  a  sea  of  reveries  that  has  swallowed  many  a  hopeful  life- 
boat. We  did  not  expose  the  sick  fancies  of  his  brain,  for  we  knew  he 
might  yet  be  heartily  ashamed  of  them.  But  he  is  safe  now.  He  is  a 
father ;  and  in  the  fond  accents  and  endearments  of  his  children,  and 
in  parental  love  and  affection,  he  has  found  another  new  sensation. 
This  was  quite  as  novel  and  almost  as  electrical  as  his  first  passion ;  but 
it  is  wider  in  its  grasp ;  it  reaches  out  and  touches  infinity ;  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  vagueness  and  vastness  of  the  sublime  in  the  indefiniteness 
of  its  scope.  It  is  the  voice  of  nature  without  responding  to  the  voice 
of  nature  within  him,  as  deep  calleth  unto  deep.  The  great  want  and 
craving  of  his  soul  that  was  swaying  him  to  and  fro,  in  the  younger 
years  of  his  life,  has  found  food  meet  for  it. 

*  For  his  gayer  hours 
It  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  or  beauty;  and  it  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 


And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ei*e  he  is  aware.* 


Oh !  parental  love  and  childish  affection !  how  like  a  gentle  shower 
ye  fall  upon  the  parched  heart  of  man !  Myriad  vistas  open  before  me 
as  I  name  the  theme.  All  the  tongues  of  men  could  not  exhaust  it. 
I  wish  but  to  hint  how  much  we  owe  to  our  children  for  keeping  our 
hearts  in  sound  and  healthy  tone.  How  heartily  Jeremy  Taylor  puts 
it :  '  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves  his  children  how  many  delici- 
ous accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance,  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stammering,  their  little 
angers,  their  innocence,  their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many 
little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their  persons 
and  society.'  Many  a  reader  of  this  genial  tribute  to  our  baby  friends 
will  be  sure  the  good  Bishop,  when  he  wrote  it,  was  looking  straight  at 
the  little  rogues  that  are  now  climbing  his  knee. 

Men  are  such  restless,  fidgetty,  perverse  mortals  in  their  mental  and 
moral  tendencies,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  ugly  depths  of  morbidness 
they  might  descend  but  for  this  soothing  dispensation.  A  man's  heart 
is  a  spring  that  easily  gets  choked  and  dried  up  at  the  source.  It  is 
lucky  for  us  we  have  these  little  sprites  to  keep  the  fountain  playing. 
I  fear  men  would  become  soon  a  desperate  set  of  savages  but  for  the 
sweet  influence  of  these  little  household  gods  —  Lares  and  Penates. 
Husbands  tire  of  their  wives,  and  wives  tire  of  their  husbands,  and 
children  tire  of  their  parents,  but  what  father  is  ever  weary  of  his 
cliildren  ?  A  man  is  never  weary  of  life  while  his  children  surround 
him.  Petty  and  temporary  annoyances,  sorrow  and  care,  this  life  is  full 
of,  vexation  and  disappointment  come  to  us  all ;  but  where  is  the  father 
who  is  a  misanthrope  or  a  scoffer  ? 

Conjugal  love  is  a  balm  to  the  soul.  It  has  often  proved  a  beacon- 
light  to  the  wanderer  upon  a  trackless  sea.  It  has  saved  many  an 
rrring  and  almost  lost  man  from  selfish  indulgence  and  degradation. 
Yet  conjugal  love  is  not  to  man  the  same  absorbing  passion  as  to  woman. 
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She  possesses  her  heart's  treasure,  and  is  satisfied.  Some  men  are 
never  satisfied  with  any  thing  fixed  or  positive.  They  will  be  running 
after  new  and  strange  gods.  They  crave  for  more  sympathy  and  more 
excitement.  The  more  superficial  the  character,  oilen  the  greater  the 
need,  and  the  more  insatiable  the  thirst.  Love  and  marriage  fill  a 
chapter  of  their  lives,  but  they  soon  sigh,  with  bitterness  and  with  truth, 
'  Without  children  there  is  no  marriage.'  Nay,  sometimes  after  being 
pleasantly  tossed  about  for  a  period  upon  the  gentle  waves  and  tides  of 
love  and  marriage,  just  when  you  fancy  they  are  safely  launched  in 
smooth,  deep  water,  out  of  reach  of  ground-swell  and  under-tow,  a 
mocking  wave  breaks  over  them  and  hurls  them  staggering  high  and 
dry  upon  the  arid  sands  of  misanthropy  and  selfishness  again.  Celibacy 
were  better  than  this !  Better  be  a  Shaker  and  make  brooms,  or  polka 
at  arm's-length,  than  such  a  moping,  childless  husband. 

*  The  world  must  be  peopled,'  says  Benedick.  The  heart  most  be 
peopled,  say  we,  and  we  prefer  a  native  to  a  foreign  population.  We 
are  no  Malthusians.  We  live  by  choice  in  the  American  city  of  laigest 
population.  We  hold  up  both  hands  for  him  who  is  called  father  by 
the  greatest  number  of  girls  and  boys.  We  revere  the  patriaichB.  We 
always  did  agree  with  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  said  that  *  the 
honest  man  wlio  married  and  brought  up  a  largo  family,  did  more  ler- 
vice  than  be  who  continued  single  and  only  talked  of  population.'  We 
pity  the  Napoleon  of  our  day,  and  we  wisli  all  good  and  honest  people 
may  '  have  children  at  their  desire,  and  leave  the  rest  of  their  Bubstance 
for  their  babes.' 


X 
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Ah  1  never,  lady,  can  wo  hope  to  stand 
A(r(nntted  debtors  for  the  kimbicss  done 
By  the(»  and  tliiue  to  our  beloved  one ; 

"W'hoii,  lorn  and  friendless  in  the  alien  Lind, 

She  ft'It  the  wann  elasp  of  your  gentle  hand, 
And  heard  fond  wonls,  whoso  music  seemed  to  be 
ITome'.s  own  dear  echoes  from  beyond  the  sea, 

Sweet CT  than  j^les  from  flowery  Samarcand. 
Oh !  tliat  f(^r  once  were  ours  the  magic  art, 

Tn  dearth  of  hopeless  inpot.s  of  the  mine, 
To  coin  tlie  polden  wishes  of  the  hearty. 

And  ^raoe  the  mintage  with  thy  face  divine ! 
AVhat  precious  storeys  our  bosoms  would  impart ! 

What  sumless  cofters,  lady,  then  were  thluo ! 


w.  p.  p. 
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MY  BOOKS. 

I. 

Oh  I  tell  me  not  I  am  alone 

Because  no  beating  heart  is  near, 
Because  no  voice  of  human  tone 

Makes  pleasant  music  in  my  ear. 

n. 

Oh  I  tell  me  not  I  am  alone, 

For  here  are  my  companions  meet ; 
My  books  have  voice  of  music  tone, 

And  me  with  pleasant  words  they  greet. 

m. 

They  look  upon  me  from  their  shelves ; 

They  lie  around  me  where  I  sit : 
They  seem  to  know  that  in  themselves 

Are  hidden  stores  of  worth  and  wit 

IV. 

When  with  them  hurtful  Lust  has  fled, 

And  Avarice  forgets  to  hoard ; 
Ambition  raises  not  its  head 

Where  reigneth  Mmd,  supremest  lord  I 

V. 

They  are  the  '  Glasse  of  Counsell,'  clear. 

In  which  the  soul  reviews  its  dress ; 
They  to  the  busy  give  good  cheer, 

And  drive  away  all  weariness. 

lie  that  shall  have  them  gets  reward, 
In  doubt  they  make  the  crooked  plain : 

In  fear  they  serve  a  faithful  guard, 
By  them  the  sick  forget  their  pain. 

VII.  ' 

Time  spent  with  them  is  doubly  gained, 

And  more  of  worth  than  money  is ; 
By  them  submissive  slaves  have  reigned ; 

Without  them,  kmgs  have  failed  of  this. 

« 
Till. 

If  for  my  reading  and  my  books 

The  crowns  of  this  terrestrial  ball 
Were  offered  me,  with  scornful  looks 

Indignant  I  would  spurn  them  alL 

IX. 

Then  tell  me  not  I  am  alone, 

For  while  these  volumes  near  me  lie, 
There  ever  rise  in  loftiest  tone 

The  sounds  of  sweetest  minstrelsy. 
Troif,  uV.  Y,,)Sept,  «A,1854.  B.  II.  Hall. 
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*  II  K      WAS      A      M  A  N  . » 

Ix  a  quiet  enclosure  on  Vista  Hill,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  there  is  a 
iicw-madc  grave.  About  it  have  been  planted  no  flowering  ahrulw,  og- 
nificaut  of  beauty  which  perisheth  ;  but  ever-greens  are  there,  the  em- 
blems of  immortality.  Here  rests  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  man  wboee 
name  and  influence,  though  they  owed  nothing  to  the  favors  of  fortune, 
will  be  remembered  long  after  his  body  sliall  have  mixed  with  common 
(^ust.  Though  in  all  that  constitutes  a  true  life  he  was  immeasurably 
superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  probable  that  his  name  will 
be  omitted  from  the  annals  of  to-day  when  time  shall  make  them  hi»- 
tory  ;  but  tradition,  devotedly  cherished,  will  keep  his  memory  green 
when  thousands  whom  the  future  liistorian  shall  have  celebrated  are 
forgotten,  or  remembered  oidy  with  shame.  When  wo  call  to  mind 
how  few  examples  worthy  of  imitation  are  furnished  by  the  historic 
record ;  that,  in  fact,  most  of  the  illustrious  names  of  the  earth  are 
altogether  insignificant  when  tried  in  the  balance  of  virtue,  it  will 
appear  how  precious  to  us  are  the  lives  of  the  tnily  good  ;  and  we  shall 
be  warned  not  to  regard  men  lightly  because  they  made  no  great  flou- 
rish in  th»»ir  day.  True  greatness  is  rarely  patent  to  the  world.  In  the 
words  of  an  accomplished  writer,  '  Wlien  great  men  are  to  be  sought 
for,  the  mind  that  is  governed  by  worldly  ideas  rushes  straight  to  the 
palaces  of  kings,  or  enters  into  the  cabinet  where  statesmen  assemble, 
or  attends  the  foot-steps  of  the  warrior  over  tlie  ensanguined  field.  But 
reason  and  religion  conduct  us  in  fardiilerent  paths,  and  present  us  with 
far  diflercnt  objects.  They  discover  to  us  many  a  time  true  greatness 
under  the  obscure  roof  of  a  cottage,  or  the  spreading  branches  of  a  great 
tree  ;  tliey  exhibit  dignity  and  consequence  affixed  not  to  the  royal  scep- 
tre, but  to  the  shepherd's  crook ;  and  feelingly  teach  us  that  what  is 
highly  ])rizcd  among  men  is  of  little  estimation  in  the  sight  of  God.' 

Ill  no  way,  pcrha])s,  can  the  philanthropist  better  serve  his  race  than 
by  holdini^  up  to  the  view  of  mankind,  in  fitting  memorial,  the  lives  and 
cliaracter  of  the  lowly  great.  It  will  therefore  be  a  most  pleasing  and 
profitable  labor  to  portray  something  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  a 
wise  and  <rood  man  of  whom  our  community  have  been  recently  bereft. 
Nor  need  we,  in  order  to  display  those  excellences  of  character  that  are 
calculate  1  to  contribute  to  our  delight  and  instruction,  rehearse  at  laige 
the  deeds  Ihut  served  to  exhibit  them  ;  since  *  those  lives  which  desexve 
most  to  lio  liii'.l  in  remembrance  are  most  easily  recorded.  The  history 
of  an  Eu'Oii  is  lold  in  three  words,  wliile  the  exploits  of  an  Alexander, 
a  C:e?ar,  or  any  other  of  the  scourges  and  destroyers  of  mankind  are 
(*om])risL\l  in  nKiuy  volumes.* 

STi:rni:\  U.NiinUiiiLL  was  born  at  Newcastle,  "Westchester  county, 
New-Yoik.  in  the  year  17S9.  Atthe  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  the  city  of 
New-Yoriv  to  seek  his  ibrtime,  and  here  spent  most  of  his  life  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  Though  possessing  largely  those  traits  of  mind  which 
are  essential  to  success  in  trade,  yet  throughout  his  career  he  scrupo- 
lously  avoided  enlarging  his  busines.^  beyond  moderation.  lui"ving  no  wish 
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for  more  of  this  world's  riches  than  was  requisite  to  secure  to  his  family 
the  advantages  of  independence.  Beside,  he  feared  the  enticements  of 
money-getting.  Seeing  how  worldly-minded  those  engaged  in  trade  are 
apt  to  become,  to  the  neglect  and  often  the  scandal  of  their  higher  du- 
ties, civil,  social,  and  religious,  he  was  careful  to  keep  free  fiK)m  the 
trammels  of  commerce,  though  occupied  in  successful  business,  and  thus 
was  at  all  times  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  every  obligation  enjoined 
by  rehgion,  society,  or  the  state. 

Eminent  for  probity,  assiduity,  prudence,  and  sagacity,  he  was  ever 
vigilant  lest  others  should  suffer  by  their  relations  with  lum,  well  know- 
ing how  precarious  are  the  issues  of  commercial  afiairs.  A  signal  proof 
of  his  nice  eense  of  justice  and  sterling  integrity  is  furnished  by  a  con- 
spicuous act  of  his  early  life.  His  business  resources  at  one  time 
becoming,  as  he  feared,  dangerously  involved  by  reason  of  outside  trans- 
actions, though  prosperous  to  outward  appearance,  and  sustained  by  an 
unimpaired  credit,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient,  as  noble  as  it  was 
remarkable,  of  sacrificing  his  business  without  delay,  disposing  of  his 
stock  of  goods,  and  even  trenching  upon  his  household  furniture,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  obhgations.  But  with  a  courageous  heart  ho  began 
life  anew,  feeling  that  he  could  now  stand  up  before  his  God  'Vrith  the 
proud  and  comforting  assurance  that  he  was  no  man's  debtor.  Yirtuous 
man  1  Well  might  thy  landlord,  the  legal  possessor  of  wide  estates, 
exclaim,  as  he  was  stripping  the  chambers  of  thy  dwelling,  'Would  to 
God  I  were  as  rich  as  thou  ! ' 

But  business  grew  distasteful  to  him  when  he  became  familiar  with 
the  rules  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  conducted.  It  need  not  be  said  how 
he  despised  the  crafty  chicanery  to  which  business  men  too  ofien  resort 
to  over-reach  each  other ;  nor  how  he  scorned  the  casuistical  subtleties 
by  which  it  was  excused.  Though  far  from  deeming  any  departure 
from  the  path  of  honor  necessary  to  success,  he  feared  the  contagion  of 
example,  and  avoided  it  by  withdrawing  early  beyond  its  infiu^ice. 
Happy  for  the  world  if  his  conduct  in  this  simple  particular  were  more 
largely  imitated ! 

Riches  and  public  honors  were  equally  within  his  reach  had  he  deemed 
them  worth  the  cost ;  but  a  quiet  conscience,  repose  of  spirit,  and  scenes 
of  humbler  duties  were  far  dearer  to  him.  Nor  let  his  choice  be  rashly 
condemned.  However  ofiensive  to  the  highest  impulses  of  humani^ 
that  philosophy  may  be  which  inculcates  a  love  of  selfish  case,  reason 
and  religion  alike  require  of  most  men  to  avoid  the  disquietudes  of  mind 
consequent  upon  contention.  Neither  is  repose  of  spirit  at  variance 
with  activity.  Witness  the  whole  public  cai]E»cr  of  the  illustrious  How- 
ard, for  an  example.  Though  engaged  upon  a  gigantic  scheme  of  bene- 
volence, unparalleled  in  scope  and  ibr  the  personal  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions it  required,  he  preserved  in  the  midst  of  a  most  extraordinary 
display  of  sustained  enthusiasm  a  serenity  and  elasticity  of  mind  equally 
remarkable,  so  that  no  day  passed  without  witnessing  the  quiet  perform- 
ance of  his  routine  of  self-imposed  devotions.  -   . 

He  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  Society  of  Fiieiids, 
and  continued  a  consistent  member  of  that  sect  to  his  death.  Early 
impressed  with  religious  sensibility,  he  became  an  able  teacher  and 
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preacher  of  the  Gospel  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  most  men  are  engrossed  in  things  of  earth.     For  a  ecries  of 
years  he  guided  the  deliberations  of  the  New- York  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  and  so  acceptably  did  he  discharge  the  duties  incident  to 
that  high  and  responsible  position  that  his  services  were  long  regarded 
as  indispensable.     But  as  the  afiairs  of  the  church,  according  to  the 
principles  of  that  religious  society,  are  to  be  administered  without  pecn* 
niary  reward,  he  found  it  necessary  at  length  to  contract  the  sphere  of 
his  labors  therein,  and  to  give  his  attention  more  singly  to  his  busineas. 
Ho  continued,  however,  to  render  valuable  service  in  the  church  aa  a 
counsellor,  for  which  his  comprehensive,  ready,  and  sagacious  mind  well 
adapted  him.     So,  too,  in  the  difficult  and  responsible  trusts  that  de- 
volved upon  him  at  dificrent  periods  of  his  life,  in  various  capacities  of 
secretaryship,  he  acquitted  himself  always  with  fidelity  and  ability.   In 
the  regulation  of  his  desires  religion  had  little  to  do  that  was  austere,  since 
nature  had  given  him  a  disposition  that  had  more  pleasure  in  obedience 
than  in  forbidden  enjoyment.     That  his  leisure  might  be  peaceful,  he 
was  solicitous  to  make  his  activity  innocent ;  and  in  this  way  he  bore 
through  a  long  life  a  spotless  name. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  domestic  virtues  his  character  was  eminently 
beautiful.  Before  the  fire-side  of  home  the  dignity  of  demeanor  that 
marked  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  men  melted  into  tender  and  deli* 
cate  endearment,  and  he  was  at  once  the  lover,  the  father,  and  the  cho- 
sen friend.  Among  his  mourners  are  a  troop  of  little  folks  with  whom 
he  gamboled,  and  who  esteemed  him  as  among  their  most  cherished 
companions,  though  many  of  them,  it  is  believed,  knew  him  by  no  other 
name  than  *  grand-pa,'  which  was  a  favorite  appellation  with  them  all. 

In  pei^on,  and  especially  in  physiognomy,  he  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Doctor  Frankun,  as  the  sage  is  represented  in  portraits  and 
description.  There  was  the  same  commanding  carriage,  nicely  blended 
with  a  mild  sun-shine  of  countenance  that  gave  assurance  while  it 
inspired  homage.  There  was  much  too  in  the  temper  of  their  minds 
to  challenge  comparison.  Unfailing  good  sense,  a  happy  balance  of 
humor  and  sobriety,  of  reason  and  wit ;  uniform  in  desires  and  attach- 
ments, imperturbable  in  good  nature,  with  this  marked  difference,  how- 
ever, that  where  the  Philosopher  was  admired  and  courted,  the  Friend 
was  cherished  as  a  brother ;  and  wliat  with  the  one  took  the  character 
•f  aflcction,  with  the  other  was  nothing  more  than  friendship. 

Thus  has  been  sketched  in  outline  the  character  of  a  man  who 
adorned  every  station  in  life  which  duty  called  him  to  fill ;  who  passed 
liis  days  in  the  quiet  and  conscientious  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  in 
the  constant  enjoyment  of  peace  of  mind  which  flowed  therefrom  ;  who 
in  youth  so  hedged  in  his  evil  propensities  that  in  age  men  wondered 
at  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  and  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  deemed 
his  exemplary  habits  of  conduct  the  result  of  a  daily  warfare  and  a 
daily  victory ;  who,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  injunction,  *  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  iindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,'  followed  no  ignis  fatuus 
of  ambition,  but  was  content  to  be  found  diligent  in  an  humble  sphere 
of  cctiscicntious  labor.  Had  he  been  bom  to  a  kingdom  his  reign  would 
have  been  to  his  people  gentle  and  beneficent  as  dew  that  falls  upon 
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the  thintmg  gioond,  and  liiB  memory  like  the  light  of  the  most  distiAt 
Btan,  which  will  continiie  to  stream  upon  the  eiurih  for  ages  after  they 
shall  ha^e  been  blotted  out  firom  the  nrmament,  would  ha^e  gone  down 
with  undiminished  lustie  to  a  far  posterity.  But  he  was  sent  to  em- 
bellish the  walks  of  prirate  life,  and  to  be  a  lesson  to  ambitious  men 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  usefulness  and  renown. 

From  so  shining  an  example  let  us  gather  wisdom,  and  commend 
our  restless,  weary  spirits  to  humility,  meditation,  and  repose. 


THB        aOOTEI)        SOEROW. 


'  Thet  may  preach  as  they  please,'  smiled  the  fiur  Leonobe, 

'  That  beauty  has  wings,  but  I  find  it  not  so : 
My  image  still  wears  the  same  graces  it  wore 

When  I  looked  in  the  glass  sixteen  sommers  ago. 


'  The  cheek  of  the  matron  perhaps  may  betray 

A  shade  less  of  rose  than  embeDiahed  the  girl's : 
But  its  tint  is  as  fresh  and  its  dimple  as  gay 
As  the  maiden  one's  kissed  by  these  gloei^  brown  cur]&' 


m. 

Thus  saying,  she  brushed  the  dear  ringlets  aside, 
And  gazed,  but  the  smile  was  soon  diased  by  a  frown, 

As  her  eye  in  the  tale-teUing  mirror  espied 
A  strange  silver  thread  intez^acing  the  brown. 


IV. 

Anon  through  her  tremulous  flsgeis  she  drew 
The  tress  in  whose  ambush  tt^  pale  spectre  lay : 

But  alas  1  too  impatient  for  calmness  of  view, 
She  pludced  out  three  daric  hairs  instead  of  the  gray  I 


V. 

Again  and  again  to  the  task  she  applies. 

Resolved  her  ftir  brow  shall  be  nd  ox  its  shame, 
1^  warned  to  give  o'er,  with  indignant  surprise^ 

Since  the  brown  locks  akme  were  the  worse  for  her  aim. 


VI 

The  moral  of  this  is^  to  bear  and  ibrbear : 
Let  Tna  do  his  worst  with  our  gardens  of  rose^ 

Lest  seeking  to  root  out  one  innocent  tare^ 
We  hurt  but  the  flower  where  it  hannlesBly  grows. 

-ATw- Fort,  1854.  W.  p.  p. 
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*  Fob  to  behold  it  was  aao  ^ore  to  mo 
Tho  stabled  windis  and  the  calmed  sea. 
The  lonne  lllnTniiuitu  air/  Oatot  I>Mr«LABS. 


I  AM  no  poot,  yet,  upon  my  word, 

Thcro  arc  some  moments  when  one  needs  must  know 
There  is  a  harp  within  him  wliich,  when  stirred, 

Gives  to  his  thoughts  a  more  melodious  flow 
And  harmony  of  order,  and  the  glow 

Of  that  rich  life  which  thrills  upon  the  brain. 
Fraught  with  sweet  joyaunce  or  dissolving  woe ; 

The  wakened  pulse  of  '  the  poetic  vein ; ' 
Till  Fancy  lights  her  torch  and  fires  the  longing  train. 

So  have  I  felt,  when  bounding  o*er  thy  wave, 

My  pulses  leapt  responsive  to  their  roar ; 
Or  when  the  surges  woke  to  roar  and  rave, 

Or  idly  beat  the  silver-sanded  shore 
With  a  wild  vigor  never  felt  before 

Save  when  the  tempest  swept  the  unbounded  wood, 
Felling  the  forcst-monarclis  vast  and  hoar, 

Startling  the  stiUiiess  of  tho  solitude 
TVitli  echoing  crash  on  crash,  fkr  pealing  many  a  rood  1 

Oh !  who  may  know,  save  he  whose  foot  hath  trod 

The  patliless  mazes  of  the  wilderness, 
The  wild,  green  verdure  of  the  prairie  sod. 

And  sailed  o'er  seas  as  pure  and  bright  as  tliis^ 
Tlie  wavelet's  dimple,  and  tho  dark  abyss, 

As  breeze  or  storm  disturbs  the  watery  flow, 
The  full  of  freedom,  or  the  extent  of  bliss  ? 

Or  who  liath  known,  or  who  may  ever  know. 
The  measure  of  his  heart,  except  its  space  for  woe  ? 

Tliey  who  have  roamed  o'er  the  ^gean  sea, 

Gemmed  with  its  countless  islandis,  and  beheld 
Tlie  pride  of  Scotland,  and  the  Switzer's  Zee, 

Wandering  long  years  o'er  mountain,  flood,  and  fold. 
In  search  of  the  romantic  and  the  eld. 

The  fools  of  fashion  and  a  travelled  fame 
Which  long  ago  the  death  of  Wisdom  knelled. 

An  unread  book  tlie  guerdon  of  their  shame, 
Who  ne'er  beheld  thy  iaoe,  and  rarely  hear  thy  name : 

How  poor  their  toil,  how  worthless  by  thy  wave, 

Where  stoop  thy  lovers,  all  the  verdant  hills, 
As  if  they  longed  yet  almost  feared  to  lave. 

Lost  they  should  break  the  enchantment  which  distills 
The  different  beauty  of  a  thousand  rills. 

And  spreads  them  in  one  mirror,  broad  and  blue. 
Trembling  beneath  the  summer-breath  which  thriUs 

The  purest  glass  that  evening  ever  knew. 
Clearer  than  Lomond's  Looh,  and  of  a  fairer  hue  I 
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Thy  shores  Kwre  empires ;  but  oh  I  where  are  they 

Who  trod  thy  hills  and  listened  to  thy  flow 
When  Borne  was  but  the  wonder  of  a  day ; 

Ere  yet  was  stmok  the  fratariddal  blow 
Which  gare  her  name,  but  laid  a  firander  tow  ? 
^    Perchance,  before  the  I^^ramids  beffon 
They  rose  and  flourished,  conquered  K)e  on  fi)e^ 
TUl  brooding  darkness  ydled  their  mid-day  sun, 
As  field  on  field  was  ibught  and  fi>rt  on  fort  was  won  t 

Approach,  thou  travelled  fool  I    Say,  hast  thou  seen 

'Mid  Europe^s  hills  more  yenerable  stones  ? 
Draw,  if  thou  canst,  the  dark,  mysterious  screen, 
And  read  the  history  of  these  crumbling  bones  I 
Who  reared  these  altars,  and  who  built  their  tluronee^  ^ 

Where  hoary  Ruin  lurks  'mid  old  Decay, 
d      And  weep  the  riU%  and  wild  tiie  tempest  moans 
A         The  glory  of  a  people  passed  away, 
l|T]U«TenGoa|]eotiire  tires,  and  Leaning  wtepsfinr^jw? 

%   How  oft  hath  been  thy  ebb,*  mysterious  lake  t 
■r.      How  eft  thy  flow,  sinee  thou  wast  wiM  and  laae; 
The  only  sound  which  bade  thy  edioes  wake, 
The  &dian  war-whoop,  or  the  dying  groan 
Of  captive  warrior,  and  tiie  sadden  mooi 

Of  tiie  weird-harp  4  amid  the  plaa-traei  ^nag^ 
AriUing  the  ftpest  wUh  its  singokur  toid^ 
So  fltiuUy  JSiposL  the  night-air  flsng^ 
As  swept  the  froahening  biraese  the  swaying  boughs  among  ? 

And  now  once  mofta  nttfon  tkrangftll^  hiBi^ 

Prouder  than  they  who  trod  tl^  sbfltes  of  oid; 
Their  mansions  rise  by  all  thy  trfimte  riJQa, 

On  the  f^reen  isknos  which  thy  waters  hold ; 
Stronff  in  its  youtii,  and  wise,  and  firmly  boM ; 

And,  lo  I  mir  starry  bsBseia  Hnld  Ite  troMr 
In  maay  a  sOken,  mndufariBBg  lb]d> 

TwfaMd  withyovng  Uniete,  float  xsj^om  tiie  braeBOl 
Say,  shall  obUvioia  ever  ro&  its  soiges  ov^  theset 

Thou  wfa»  of  old  OE  yong  ABom  miled^ 

Queen  ^  the  eveningl  Wl  aie,  hail  thon  tatn 
Aseamoralovely,  oralaadmore'wild?  '**- 

Did  ever  wave  reflect  a fidror  loene?  ^ 

A  thousand  fbet  beneath  the  blue  serent^ 

Floating  in  hidd  beauty;  Ivf^T  start 
I  see  ttdne  inage  trtoMiiig,  ai  I  leaa 

Over  the  rail,  dose  watdbdng  firom  afiur 
To  oaUdi  the  first  fidnt  gleam  of  the  white  Ms4r  ^^ 

The  bveakMV  loar  aramd  me,  ci^ped  with  flNM^ 

Gleaming  like  sheeted  spectres  on  the  night ; 
The  winds  have  cai^^t  the  wtiooma  aanrt  of  hMDf^ 

And  straiBL  the  canvas  with  redoubled  mighty, 
TTnnng  the  quivering  bark  to  swifter  flight 

ThebarlspiuBed:  astern  the biHows  roar; 
The  hills  have  shut  them  tnm  my  straiifag  sight; 

The  river-spiites  embrace  the  wiairy  fvoiev- 
Brideof  the  wild%fiureweUI    I  ne'or  may  greet  thee  more  I 

L  A  & 
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^\t  |n)r0t  $x)rtrs: 


BEIN'a     THE    OBSERVATIONS    AT    HOME    AKD    ABROAD    07    DIVERS    UEMBSB8    OV 

THE     FUDOE     FAMILY. 


CENDEKSD      IXTO     WBITIKO      BT      TOXT      FUDOS. 

CIIAPTEB    TUIBTT-NISrn. 
AN      OLD      RESIDENT      C  O  :il  E  S      BACK      TO      NEWTOWN. 

'  And  justice  is  turned  away  backward,  and  judji^ent  standeth  afiur  off:  for  truth  ig 
fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter.'  Tkaiaw^ 

Harrt  Flint,  in  his  new  home,  far  away  on  the  Pacific  ooaBt»  has 
gained  strength  once  more,  and  with  strength,  courage  and  actiaii  and 
success.  The  letters  which  have  come  to  him  from  time  to  time  have 
not  heen  so  pleasantly  colored  as  he  could  have  wished,  more  especially 
the  amiable  sisterly  one,  which  bade  him  hope  (if  he  would  only  come 
back)  to  stand  as  groomsman  for  Mr.  Adolphus  QLvw  ;  but  yet  thOT 
had  weaned  him  more  and  more  from  the  old  home  ties,  and  shaken  on 
from  his  manly  heart  altogether  any  remnant  weaknesses  which  fed  fais 
sentiment  and  diverted  his  force  from  the  great  battle  of  the  woild,  in 
which  ho  hoped  to  win  both  name  and  fame. 

There  had  grown  up  a  pride,  indeed,  in  his  manly  loneliness,  whieh 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  corrupted  by  selfishness,  but  which  had,  after 
all,  that  umty  of  direction  and  concentration  of  energies  which  insozed 
success.  He  reads  with  a  swift  unconcern  all  which  the  garroloiu  old 
aunt  tells  him  of  the  gossip  of  Newtown.  He  cares  very  little  abont 
the  fine  carriage,  which  fiUs  a  fine  paragraph,  and  which  dinres  zegor 
larly  to  the  Bodgers*  door.  In  idle  hours,  he  even  cultivates  a  fiuiuli- 
arity  with  those  books  which  speak  of  the  tender  passion  as  a  weakness ; 
he  has  considerable  appreciation  of  their  authors  ;  he  thinks  they  mnst 
be  men  of  sense.  He  rather  pities  young  CIuid,  who  he  hean  is  so  &r 
gone.  Of  course  he  pities  Kittt,  too ;  but  thinks  (in  his  letter)  that  it 
will  be  a  nice  match. 

He  speaks  in  a  business-like  way  of  possibly  marrying, '  some  of  these 
days,*  a  rich  Spanish  Senora  of  California,  and  wants  to  know  what 
little  Bessie  thinks  of  that  ? 

Bessie,  of  course,  is  horrified,  and  so  is  the  aunt ;  and  both  think  he 
must  have  grown  very  mercenary  in  that  terrible  San-Francisco.  Bat 
when  the  letter  comes  finom  the  old  aunt,  detailing  the  harsh  scandal 
about  Harry  Flint,  and  his  forgery,  the  young  man  is  waked  again, 
and  finds  he  cares  more  about  the  good  or  bad  opinion  which  may  be 
had  of  him,  in  the  old  home  village,  than  he  had  once  believed.  I 
think  even  that  with  all  his  sentiment  rooted  up  and  thrown  away-» 
as  ho  believes  —  he  yet  feels  a  very  quick-actuig  and  sensitive  pride 
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about  the  opinion  which  Miss  Kitty  or  Mrs.  dun)  (as  the  case  may  be) 
entertains  of  his  character. 

As  for  any  tenderness  of  feeling  on  her  part,  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 
that ;  of  course  he  does.  But  even  she  shall  never  despise  him,  or  think 
lightly  of  his  honor.  I  think  he  would  have  even  sufiered  a  reproach 
and  accusation  so  unreasonable  to  brood  upon  the  benighted  minds  of 
the  BivmsES,  and  other  town's-folks  ;  perhaps  he  would  have  been  care- 
less of  Mrs.  Flebono's  opinion  ;  but  that  Kittt,  for  whom  he  had  once 
cherished  a  dreamy,  boyish  sentiment,  commemorated  even  now  with 
dried  roses,  that  she  should  hear  men  call  him  criminal,  is  what  he  will 
not  sufier.  She  may  think  lightly  if  she  chooses  of  his  sentiment,  (as, 
indeed,  he  does  now-a-days  himself,)  but  as  for  his  manly  honesty,  she 
shall  have  no  triumph  there,  wheUier  as  Mrs.  dun)  or  Kittt.  She 
shall  never  have  two  opinions  on  that  subject. 

Harbt  Flint  therefore  prepares,  though  at  great  inconvenience  to 
his  business,  to  go  home  and  make  his  character  good  ;  he  will  at  least 
show  the  good  gossips  of  Newtown  that  he  ran  away  from  no  exposure, 
of  whatever  sort. 

The  aunt  and  Bessie,  who  was  indeed  ailing,  and  far  thinner  than 
when  he  left  the  country,  receive  him  with  open  arms.  And  they  tell 
him,  little  by  little,  all  the  news ;  how  the  odd  Squire,  only  a  day  or 
two  afler  he  had  gone,  was  drowned  in  such  a  terrible  way ;  and  now 
there  had  been  a  great  many  rumors  about  the  property ;  and  how  a 
strange  lady  from  over  seae  had  claimed  it  as  hers,  and  afterward  gone  ; 
and  how  Mrs.  Flebunq  had  sold  her  old  home,  and  come  to  live  in  the 
BoDOERS*  house,  of  which  Mr.  dum  had  kindly  given  her  the  rental ; 
and  how  the  young  man  had  been  very  attentive ;  and  how  the  old 
lady  and  all  were  so  delighted  with  it ;  and  how  it  was  said  he  had 
proved  false,  and  Kittt  was  so  cast  down,  but  bore  it  so  bravely  ;  and 
how  finally  there  was  a  story  that  he  (Haebt)  (which  they  never 
believed  for  one  second)  had  forged  a  will,  that  gave  the  property  to 
Kittt.  All  these  things  were  told  him  by  the  good  old  lady,  inter- 
rupted at  quite  frequent  and  irregular  intervals,  by  her  repeating  (as  if 
he  doubted  it)  how  glad  she  was  that  he  had  come. 

Haret  made  an  early  call  upon  Mrs.  FLEnma  and  Kittt,  as  was 
very  proper.  They  were  '  extremely  glad '  to  see  him,  both  mother  and 
daughter  ;  and  *  looking  so  well,  too,  for  they  had  heard  of  his  having 
been  very  ill.*  Kittt  was  very  courteous  and  very  dignified  ;  Habbt 
did  not  sdlow  enough  for  a  change  of  a  year  and  more.  He  should 
have  remembered  diat  he  had  put  on  considerable  dignity  himself.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  he  was  more  studiedly  courte- 
ous than  the  young  lady  herself.  Of  course  he  made  no  allusion  to  their 
benefactors,  the  duiBS  ;  it  was  a  sore  subject  —  not  for  him,  of  course, 
but  for  them. 

I  think  the  womanly  dignity  of  Kittt  rather  worried  him.  As  a 
lawyer  of  reputation  in  a  far-away  city,  who  had  cultivated  consider- 
able energy  of  purpose,  who  rather  smiled  now-a-days  at  all  weaknesses 
of  sentiment,  and  looked  indifferently  upon  pung  women  generally,  I 
think  he  had  counted  upon  a  little  more  of  timidity  and  awe  —  so  to 
speak — on  the  part  of  Uie  young  country  lady.    And  his  worry  was  aU 
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the  gfreater  because—  as  he  remarked  to  himself,  as  he  strode 
the  holly-hock  blossoms  to  the  gate  —  she  had  retained  all  her  old  good 
looks,  with  a  little  softening  of  the  livelier  colon  in  her  face,  yMck 
eren  added  to  her  prettiness.  Had  he  been  in  yomig  duro's  place,  he 
thought  he  would  hardly  hove  jilted  her ;  and  yet  he  didn't  kmnr,  m 
many  things  were  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  very  odd  how  a  man  will  play  the  knare  and  liar  to  his  omt 
heart,  and  yet  if  a  neighbor  but  hint  at  his  falsity,  he  contests  the  matfe- 
ter  like  a  hero.  Harrt  Flint  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  ihoiw 
the  most  hypocritical  and  stolid  indifference  to  Miss  Flehino  and  all 
her  affairs ;  and  3ret  he  worked  himself  into  quite  a  tempest  of  indigai^ 
tion  about  the  idle  gossip  of  the  yillage. 

This  lost  was  very  useless  indeed,  for  the  bare  sight  of  HABxr't 
honest,  manly  face,  in  the  street  of  the  little  town,  disanned  afl 
reproach,  and  satisfied  the  old  ladies,  one  and  all,  that  they  had  dene 
him  wrong.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  for  Habkt.  He  ^fM 
determined  to  trace  the  matter  to  its  source  ;  and  succeeded,  indeed,  ia 
reducing  the  charge  to  the  reports  of  Miss  Bivms  and  her  rBBpeotaM» 
parent,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  equanimity  of  this  old  genlle- 
man  was  considerably  disturbed  by  a  threat  of  instant  proieostiaii  on 
the  part  of  his  old  office-clerk,  who  showed  a  vigor  and  a  familiari^ 
with  legal  affairs  which  would  certainly  never  have  liponed  to  ■noh  % 
degree  in  the  office  by  the  meeting-house  comer. 

'Squire  BnriNS  volunteered  indeed  full  explanation  of  the  gnmoda  ef 
his  suspicion,  and  his  regrets  that  it  should  have  beoome  a  rabject  ef 
village  talk.  Harry,  who  was  really  of  a  forgiving  nature,  lurteoMl 
kindly  to  his  old  master  in  law ;  put  him  right  on  several  points ;  gwe 
him  to  understand  what  errors  he  had  labored  under ;  and  ended  wiA 
assuring  him  that  the  signature  of  Mr.  Bodoers  was  a  genuine  one,  and 
that  he  had  remarked  at  the  time  its  unlikeness  to  the  usual  writing  of 
the  'Squire,  who,  he  might  remember,  was  sufiering  fiom  a  dinahldi 
arm. 

'Squire  Bivms  felt  a  pride  in  the  energetic,  manly  cast  of  his  old  fdeik, 
and  was  rejoiced  more  than  any  creature  in  the  town  to  find  the  mat- 
ter set  right,  and  the  character  of  friend  Harrt  made  good.  He  beg>- 
ged  that  he  would  come  to  his  house  to  tea,  and  assured  him  that 
Mehtt ABEL  would  be  deeply  grieved  to  find  that  she  had  oaieleady  dooa 
him  the  injury  by  repeating  such  suspicions.  He  hoped  Hasrt  would 
allow  her  the  favor  of  excusing  herself  in  person. 

MEniTABEL  cooked  her  apology  in  a  prodigious  plate  of  mnffins,  ast 
off  with  a  pot  of  last  year's  jelly. 

In  the  course  of  the  tea  drinking,  conversation  turned  very  natnraBj 
upon  the  Qums.  Miss  Mehitabel  thought  that  the  yoong  man  had 
behaved  very  ungenerously ;  for  herself,  she  had  foreseen  his  fiilsity, 
and  warned  Miss  Kfttt  long  before  matters  had  become  so  serioos  (she 
did  not  say  how  serious.)  She  pitied  Kjtty  from  her  heart;  dbI 
thought  she  had  brought  it  on  herself;  indeed,  by  MEnrrABEL's  aceoaati 
she  was  very  angry  with  her  interference,  and  received  young  CloiD 
afterward  with  greater  fondness  than  ever.  The  old  'Squire,  in 
mation  of  Mehitabel's  statement,  gave  a  ludicrous  aoeoont  of  his  ii 
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tieiw  with  Mts.  FL&MtNo,  in  wliicli  he  y^tnred  to  hint  that  the  young 
suitor  was  mercenary  in  his  Tiews. 

He  thought  he  should  not  interfere  in  Eny  love  matter  again. 

Ha&rt  ate  his  muffins  with  a  poor  relish. 

'  And  it  was  odd,'  continued  the  ^uire, '  that  they,  so  quiet  pe(^le, 
should  have  taken  just  such  a  fancy  as  that;  now,  I  diould  haTe 
thought,'  and  a  geniad  smHe  lit  up  tiie  old  'Squire's  lip,  *  that  an  hoaiwt, 
sensible  young  fellow,  like-^HiKBEY  Yhmr,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
much  more  to  their  taste.' 

'  Oh !  yes ! '  exclaimed  MsmTABfiL,  and  thereafter  blushed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  at  her  own  enthusiasm. 

Harrt  Flint  ate  his  muffins  vnth  a  poor  relish. 

Finally  the  talk  turned  upon  the  will,  and  upon  the  chances  the 
Flemings  might  have  of  recovery.  Harry  Flint,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  make  public  declar9,tion  of  his  having  witnessed  the  instru* 
ment,  was  anxious  to  see  the  matter  forced  to  ah  issue.  There  was  an 
entry  in  the  will  in  favor  of  the  village  authorities  of  Newtown,  and  in 
this  interest  Mr.  Flint  might  safely  exert  himself  without  trendiing 
upon  his  indifferent  humor  with  respect  to  the  Flemings. 

'Squire  Bivms,  moreover,  at  the  suggestion  of  Harrv,  took  an  early 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  general  legatee.  Miss  Kittt,  and  to  consult 
with  her  about  taking  necessary  measures  for  bringing  the  afiair  to 
trial. 

It  was  very  droll,  *  very  droll  indeed,'  said  'Squire  Bivins,  but  Miss 
Kitty  did  not  wish  to  meddle  at  all  in  the  matter.  They  had  accepted 
favors  from  Mr.  CltiD  ;  they  were  even  now  living  in  the  house  to  ^mch 
he  held  legal  claim.  Mr.  Clun>  had  generously  been  the  first  to  make 
known  the  will,  and  to  plaoe  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  BnriNs.  He  had 
already  made  communication  of  these  things  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  had 
been  liberal  in  his  professions  of  regard. 

In  short,  there  were  various  reasons*^ perhaps  more  than  I  have 
named  —  why  Kitty,  with  a  strange  delicacy,  without  absolutely  oppos- 
ing any  action  for  estabhshing  a  will,  (which  by  Mr.  Brvms'  own 
account  was  legally  incomplete,)  did  not  wiidi  io  be  engaged  in  the 
afiair. 

'  It 's  great  nonsense  in  the  girl,'  said  Mr.  Bivms,  and  I  think  I  should 
have  agreed  with  him. 

Harry  Flint  bit  his  lip.  He  thought  she  must  have  loved  him  very 
much. 

l^he  scruples  of  Mrs.  Fleming  were,  however,  more  easily  subdued. 
The  case  was  arranged  under  the  joint  management  of  'Squire  Bivms 
and  IMr.  Harry  Flint.  The  rumor  which  toould  get  about,  that  the 
claimants  under  the  wiU  bore  a  bitter  grudge  against  the  hei>at-law, 
and  l^at  the  solitary  witness  to  the  instrument  and  principal  instigator 
of  the  suit  was  a  wooer  of  Miss  Kitty,  did  not  at  aU  ccmtribute  to  the 
success*  of  the  cause.  The  plaintiffis  even  were  diidieartened ;  the  aigu* 
ment  ^^'as  poorly  conducted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defence  was  clever 
and  vigi^rous,  and  no  body  seemed  surprised  at  the  speedy  deeiaion  of 
the  coui-t,  which  threw  out  the  will,  as  being  infennal  and  utterly 
worthless . 
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The  decinon  was  legal,  perhaps ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  Teiy 
unjust.  Indeed  I  am  inelmed  to  think  there  is  a  great  distinction  often- 
times between  law  and  right;  the  same  distinction  obtains,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  between  lawyers  and  thoroughly  honest  men. 

Mr?  Clnro,  senior,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  proposed  to  re-oonfer 
the  life-lease  of  the  old  Bodoers*  mansion  upon  Mrs.  FLEMiKa  and 
daughter ;  but  Mrs.  Fleming,  under  the  advices,  I  dare  say,  of  Kittt, 
declined  to  accept  this  overture  ;  and  gathering  together  the  renmanti 
of  her  little  property,  she  prepared  to  go  out  firom  the  Bodoers'  hovue, 
and  to  occupy,  with  Kittt,  a  humble  cottage  in  the  village. 

Mrs.  Dyke,  relenting  somewhat  firom  her  usual  dignity,  hoped  Enrr 
'  would  soon  come  back  again,  and  '  of  right,'  to  the  old  noose.' 

But  Kitty,  thinking  of  Mr.  CIuid,  and  wounded  at  the  thougbty  said, 
*  the  time  would  be  very  far  off.* 

The  little  village  troop  of  girls  followed  her  to  the  cottage,  and  made 
it  joyous  with  their  voices  ;  and  newly-planted  vines,  taken  fiom  the 
old  stock  at  home,  grew  fastly  in  the  sunshine,  and  braided  shadow!  on 
the  cottage-porch.  There  was  one  voice  wanting  to  the  school  choir ; 
it  was  that  of  Bessie  Flint.     She  was  ill. 

Except  for  this,  Harry  Flint  would  before  that  have  been  again  on 
his  way  to  his  home  by  the  Pacific.  But  there  was  something  in  the 
eye  and  in  the  voice  of  Bessie  which  bade  him  stay  —  to  the  end.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  was  going.  The  physician  gave  little  hope ;  ao 
he  waited.  It  was  a  dreary  stay  for  him  —  now  by  the  sick  bed ;  now 
in  the  dull  village  street ;  now  walking  in  the  wood. 

Miss  Flebong  sometimes  came  to  the  house  where  Bessie  lay  ill,  on 
little  errands  of  kindness,  and  the  sufierer  always  greeted  her  heartily ; 
and  the  old  aunt  was  never  tired  of  speaking  her  praises.  She  wonderod 
very  much  why  Harry  took  such  pains  to  avoid  her  ! 

But  Harry  said  to  himself,  walking  in  the  wood, '  Let  me  have  a  £pedi 
heart  and  a  whole  one,  or  none  at  all.' 

So  it  seems,  that  with  all  his  manliness,  his  sentiment  is  not  wholly 
gone.  There  are  few  men,  indeed,  in  whom  it  does  not  sometiiDes 
break  out,  whatever  professions  they  may  make. 


ciiArTER  rosTiimi. 

IN     WHICH     AN     IRISH     FBIEND     APPXARS. 

'  Our  best  friends  oftentimes  wear  homelj  clothes ;  and  the  fine  speech  of  a  gdlsat 
is  less  worth  than  a  poor  boy's  bluntness.*  Old  Satuh. 

Mr.  Brv'iNS  was  sitting  over  his  office-stove,  reflecting  on  the  untovraid 
course  of  events  —  wondering  what  disposition  Mr.  Q^um  would  make 
of  his  NowtoMm  estates  —  wondering  if  the  will  could  not,  after  fdl»  be 
established,  in  so  far  as  related  to  personal  property  —  when  he  wai 
startled  by  a  smart  little  rap  at  the  door ;  and  who  should  appcmr,  .in 
answer  to  the  summons  to  enter,  but  our  short-haired  friend,  Mr.  BuK* 
MER*s  Irish  boy ! 

*  *Squiro  Bimns,  b*lieve,  Sir ! '  said  Jerry,  very  promptly. 

'  Yes,  my  name  is  Bivins,'  said  the  'Squire  ;  '  what  do  you  v^ant.  my 
lad?'  ' 
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*  I  Ve  come  about  that  will,  Sir,*  (very  promptly.) 

*  About  what  will,  my  boy  ?  ' 

*  BoDGESS  vefsus  Cluu)/  said  the  boy. 

'  Oh  I  ho  I '  said  Bivins,  growing  somewhat  interested,  '  and  what  do 
you  know  about  it  ?  ' 

'  Pretty  considerable,'  said  Jer&t. 

*  Well,  my  lad,  let's  hear.' 

The  boy,  with  his  characteristic  promptitude,  put  his  thumb  to  his 
nose,  and  gave  his  fingers  a  dexterous  twirl:  '  There 's  them  that  would 
pay  me  to  hold  my  tongue,'  said  he. 

'  Oh  I  so !  and  so  you  want  me  to  pay  you  to  talk  ; '  and  the  'Squire, 
after  reflection,  slipped  a  half  dollar  before  the  boy. 

'  't  's  not  enough,'  said  Jerky  ;  it 's  cost  a  dollar  coming  out  here  to 
Newtown,  and  if  I  sponge,  I  s'pose  I  lose  my  place,  which 's  as  good  as 
three  dollars  to  me.' 

The  'Squire  was  not  a  man  to  spend  money  recklessly,  especially  in 
80  awkward  a  case  as  this  had  proved. 

'  You  can  tramp,  my  lad,'  said  he. 

*  Very  good.  Sir,'  said  Jerry,  *  but  if  you  wants  to  hear  o'  Blimmer's 
boy,  I  '11  be  about  the  tavern-stable  till  four  o'clock.' 

The  name  of  Blimmer  arrested  the  'Squire's  attention. 

*  What 's  the  will,'  said  he,  *  you  could  tell  me  about,  my  lad  ? ' 
'  Bodgers'  will,'  said  Jerry. 

'  What  makes  you  think  it 's  the  Bodgers'  will  1 ' 

The  boy  made  his  previous  expressive  sign,  followed  by  rapid,  lawyer- 
like  queries  of  this  sort :  '  Did  n't  the  old  hos  come  jiear  burning  on  the 
Eclipse  ?  —  and  was  n't  old  Bodgers  aboard  ?  —  and  did  n't  old  Bodgers 

say  to  the  Governor  —  says  he .     But  I  s'pose  it 's  no  matter  ;  not 

if  you  knows  all  about  it  now.' 

'  I  '11  tell  you  what,'  said  the  'Squire,  now  thoroughly  interested,  and 
drawing  a  ten-dollar  note  from  his  pocket, '  if  you  tell  me  enough  to 
make  the  will  good,  you  shall  have  l3m  note.' 

*  Half  down  ? '  said  the  boy. 

Mr.  BiviNS  hesitated  ;  but  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  lad's  wish.  *  Now,  then,'  said  he,  '  let's  hear  what  you 
know  about  the  will  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  Jerry«  coolly  putting  the  five-dollar  note  in  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, *  they  've  burnt  it ! ' 

'  Why,  you  precious  scoundrel ! '  said  Bivins,  '  do  n't  you  know  it 's  all 
up  then  ? ' 

*  Not  exactly,'  said  the  boy,  *  for  they  made  a  copy,  and  I  put  my  fist 
to  it.' 

Mr.  BiviNS  took  the  document  finom  his  drawer  to  test  the  boy.  *  Is 
this  your  copy  ?  '  said  he. 

Jerry  looked  scrutinizingly  at  the  names;  shook  his  head  in  a 
puzzled  manner.  '  No,'  said  he, '  this  is  the  bony-fidv  document ;  they 
must  have  made  a  mistake  between  'em,  and  burnt  the  copy.' 

And  thereupon  the  boy,  in  reply  to  the  queries  of  the  'Squire,  gave  a 
detailed  statement  —  how  he  had  done  special  copying  on  one  occasion 
for  Mr.  Blimmer,  particularly  a  great  many  proper  names  and  such  like 
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and  ended  with  making  a  *  fiu^smile '  of  the  name  belonging  to  the  iHll ; 
how,  when  the  gentleman  came  again,  who  took  the  copy,  he  mtod 
himself  a  bit  outside  the  office-door,  occasionally  looking  thiou^  the 
key-hole  ;  and  how  he  saw  the  will,  then  and  there,  burnt  up,  bb  ha 
supposed,  and  heard  the  whole  story  about  it,  and  saw  the  cash  ptid 
over  to  Bldoier  ;  and  how  he  heard  them  talk  of  '  fighting  shy  of 
'Squire  Bivins,  who  lived  at  Newtown ;  and  how  he  himself,  for  a  kpg 
time,  wasn  t  able  to  find  out  where  Newtown  was,  not  having  db- 
covered  that  name,  nor  Mr.  Biviks's,  in  the  '  Directory ; '  and  how  he 
thought  he  might  make  an  honest  penny  by  coming  out  to  tell  jfUtt 
how  matters  stood,  when  they  might  do  as  they  liked,  and  settle  it  all 
among  'em. 

The  'Squire  took  careful  notes  of  all  this ;  he  advises  the  boy  to  *  kaep 
on  hand '  for  the  other  five,  and  to  have  a  sharp  watch  on  Bldoiee. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  conununication  gives  a  new  aspect  to 
the  state  of  aflairs.  Heretofore  Mr.  CtuiD  has  seemed  to  wear  a  eom- 
mendable  generosity  throughout  the  proceedings ;  his  fraud  in  the  CBia 
is  a  noteworthy  fact.  His  error,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Buhmer's  copy  of 
the  will,  explains  in  a  happy  manner  to  'Squire  Bivms  bit  anr  of 
benevolence. 

The  details  prove  equally  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Flewng,  to  wfaow  Oot- 
tage  the  'Squire  now  pap  fi^uent  visits. 

Having  placed  Irish  Jerey  in  a  secure  situation,  out  of  the  reaeh  of 
Mr.  BLLMiMER,  'Squire  Bivins  opens  a  cautious  series  of  negotiatiaiu  with 
that  individual ;  and  by  an  amicable  arrangement,  to  the  efiect  that  the 
dues  upon  the  Blimmersville  lots,  now  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
duiDS,  should  be  paid  up,  out  of  the  Bodgers'  proper^,  the  friendly 
interference  of  the  proprietor  of  Blimmersville  is  secured.  Indeed  that 
talkative  gentleman  professes  to  be  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  aoeident 
which  has  brought  to  light  the  fraud  of  the  Clums,  and  makes  eveiy 
atonement  in  his  power  for  his  connivance  therein.  He  vows  that  the 
Blimmersville  property  has  not  prospered  since  the  purchaae  of  flie 
duiDS.  He  expresses  a  determination  to  restore  the  cnurch-lot  to  ita 
original  destination ;  and  is  every  day  on  the  look-out  for  an  entisipii- 
ing  clerg}'man  to  build  up  a  parish  in  that  village. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Blimmer  to  the  receipt  of  the  will  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bodgers  himself — who  delivered  it  to  him  under  aolemn 
mention  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  his  last  will  and  testament  — ^  ^nraa 
an  important  fact ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the 
city  declared  the  Flebung  interest  to  be  of  the  safest  possible 'chaiaeter, 
and  volunteered  services  for  the  plaintifi*,  with  fees  contingent  upon  the 
success  of  their  application. 

Harry  Flint,  consulted  on  occasions  by  the  'Squire,  gives  his  adlrioe 
freely,  and  engages  to  do  all  in  his  power  toward  pushing  the  affiur  to 
a  successful  issue.  But  yet  there  is  not  much  warmth  in  his  actioa ; 
his  indiflerencc  to  the  Fleiongs  appears  almost  to  be  growing  intD 
pique.  Where  there  is  dignity  on  one  side  and  distance  on  the  otiber,  It 
is  apt  to  grow  to  this,  more  especially  if  there  be  some  remnant  of  eadj 
warm  feeling  glowing  under  tibe  dignity  and  the  distance. 

Beside  this,  Harry's  duties  and  afiections  seem  now  all  centeied 
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around  the  bed  of  bis  suffering  Bessie.  A  sister^s  arm  could  not  be 
kinder  or  more  gentle  than  his.  A  sister's  step  could  not  be  lighter, 
when  the  sick  one  sleeps. 

The  aunt  is  watchfiQ  as  a  mother  ;  and  Kitty  will  find  her  way  to 
the  sick  chamber  at  times,  but  oftenest  when  she  knows  that  Harry  is 
away,  and  tiiey  will  not  meet.  Then  she  lingers  for  hours  together  by 
the  bed-side. 

Sometimes  Harry  and  Bessie  talked  of  Kitty,  whom  the  little  girl 
kred  almost  gis  fondly  as  she  lored  her  brother,  and  was  never  tired  of 
saying  how  much  she  loved  her,  and  how  badly  she  thought  of  that 
villain,  Mr.  dniD. 

*  She  is  a  very  nice  perscm,'  Harry  was  used  to  say,  only  to  humor 
Bessie. 

'  Kiee !  Harry  !  oh !  she  is  perfect ;'  you  ought  to  know  her  better, 
Harry.* 

*  Why  so,  Bessie  ?  *  for  the  topic,  after  all,  does  not  seem  ungrateful. 
'  Because  -^  because,  Harry,  and  yet,*  said  Bessie,  puzzled,  *  perhaps 

it 's  as  well  not.' 

What  can H:he  little  girl  mean!  '  Did  you  ever  think,  Bessie,'  says 
Harry,  puzzled  in  his  turn,  *  that  I  liked  her  very  muck  ? ' 

*  Sometimes,'  said  Bessie. 

*  And  you  thought  it  foolish  ?  * 

*  Not  foolish.' 

*  Useless,  then  ?  • 

*  Perhaps  so,'  says  Bessie,  reluetantly. 

*  Why  ? '  said  Harry,  piqued  perhaps. 

*  From  what  she  said  to  me,  Harry.' 

*  When,  Bessie  ? '  and  Harry  seems  to  be  eager  in  questioning. 

*  When  I  asked  her  once.' 

*  What  did  you  ask  her,  Bessie  ? '  (his  eagerness  appears  to  increase.) 

*  Whether,'  said  Bessie,  '  she  loved  my  brother  Harry  ? ' 

*  What  did  she  say,  Bessie  ? '     Harry's  tone  is  remarkably  quick. 

*  She  was  angry,  Harry,  and  turned  very  —  very  red,  and  asked  why 
I  talked  so  strangely,  and  came  near  crying,  and  begged  me  never  to 
talk  so  again.' 

If  I  had  been  in.  Mr.  Harry's  place,  I  think  I  should  have  felt  flat- 
tered by  such  a  story.  Lovers  they  say  are  blind  ;  but  a  sensible  fellow 
like  Harry,  perfectly  indifferent  to  sentiment  and  to  young  ladies 
generally,  ought  certainly  to  have  shown  more  legal  shrewdness,  and 
not  gone  on  harping  in  his  thought  upon  the  old  bagbear  of  Adolphus 
QLuw,  and  wondering  how  Kitty  could  ever  have  loved  him  so  much, 
and  feeling  very  sure  in  his  own  mind  that,  having  loved  him  so  much, 
she  could  never  love  any  body  else  —  most  of  all,  himself — so  unlike 
as  he  was  to  that  gay  genlleman ! 

In  short,  he  made  himself  very  killingly  distant  to  Kitty,  as  a  revenge 
upon  her,  and  gave  himself  the  air  of  a  man  who  thought  very  little 
about  her,  and  really  thought  very  little  of  any  body  else,  except  poor 
Bessie,  whose  end  is  near ! 
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CHAPTES  roRTT-riBsr. 

;N      Will.n     TWO     CA?«ES      ARE      BROUOHT     TO     ▲     DEOItZOK. 

*  IIk  Rhall  keep  the  simple  folk  bv  their  right,  defend  the  children  of  the  pow,  and 
punish  the  wrong-doer/  Fbalmb  81 : 4. 

TiiE  paralytic  old  man,  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  has  been  removed  to  a 
small  house  m  the  village  of  Newtown.  It  is  cheaper  living  in  the 
country,  and  the  physician  (perhaps  doubtful  of  his  fees)  has  leoom- 
mended  country  air.  Mrs.  Phgbbe  chafes  greatly  at  the  nanovred  home, 
(she  will  have  a  narrower  one  in  the  end,)  and  looks  down,  even  in  her 
poverty,  upon  the  vulgar  town*s-folk. 

Mrs.  Fleming  and  Kittt  are  watchful  and  kind,  and  their  brigfaten- 
ing  hopes  do  not  break  up  the  old  ties  of  kindred.  Indeed  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon talks  more  often  of  the  approaching  trial  than  they.  Perhapi  she 
founds  hopes  upon  it  of  seeing  one  day  again  a  claret  carriage  m  the 
family. 

'Squire  BrviNs  is  busy  all  day  long  with  papers  and  vntnesBes^  and 
what  not  —  growing  very  proud  of  his  business  connection  with  anemi- 
uent  attorney  of  the  city,  and  brushing  up  his  vng,  from  time  to  time^  fiir 
a  visit  to  '  the  Hall,'  or  to  the  grand  Wall-street  office  of  his  ooUeague. 

Kitty,  seeming  indifierent  to  the  issue  of  events,  relieves  her  school- 
hours  with  visits  to  the  bed-side  of  Bessie,  or  with  a  reading  of  the 
moniing-papers  to  the  old  paralytic  uncle  ;  for  he  can  miderstand  voices^ 
though  he  can  say  nothing  intelligibly  hiniself ;  yet  he  stammen  about 
the  '  will '  and  the  *  trial '  and  *  Bodgebs,*  in  a  pitiable  wnj. 

The  Countess,  his  daughter,  sometimes  ventures  upon  a  visit,  bat  ike 
old  gentleman  seems  to  take  little  comfort  in  his  daughter ;  he  certainly 
never  did  before  her  marriage,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  it  now. 
Washington  for  a  time  was  subdued  into  real  tenderness,  and  for  ireeiki 
after  the  fearful  stroke  which  his  own  action  had  dravm  npoa  the 
father's  head,  ho  hung  about  his  chair  and  his  room,  learning  little 
offices  of  charity  and  kindness,  which  were  unknown  to  his  eailier 
years.  But  he  wearied  of  this  ;  the  appetites  he  had  fed  so  long  weie 
stronger  than  the  sudden  impulses  which  quickened  a  thought  of  doty. 
The  old  man  missed  him  at  first,  for  his  heart  had  warmed  toward  him 
as  suddenly  as  his  affliction  had  come.  He  prated  sadly  aboat  his 
absence.  But  WAsmNGTON  did  not  hear,  or  if  he  heard,  it  was  eaiy 
not  to  understand  his  gibberish ;  and  he  only  came  now  at  soch  6a 
away  intervals  that  the  father  scarce  knew  his  son. 

Meantime  the  trial  drew  oil  Mr.  Brazitt  was  retained  by  the 
CiriDS.  He  discovered  strong  points  in  their  case  yet.  Blimmer  and 
liis  evidence  were  good  subjects  for  his  art.  He  liked  to  dissect  the 
character  of  a  man  who  had  sold  his  trust,  first  to  his  client,  and  then, 
lor  larger  pay,  doubtless,  to  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  a  pretty  seheme  for 
raising  funds,  in  tlie  proprietor  of  a  stagnant  township.  He  thought 
Blimmersville  would  not  grow  under  such  auspices.  He  feared  he  had 
gone  too  far.  He  did  n't  think  the  proposed  church  would  save  him. 
He  gave  a  severe  cross-questioning  to  the  boy  Jerst  ;  he  wished  to 
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know  if  he  had  not  received  little  dainties  from  Mr.  Blimmer  ;  he 
"wished  to  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  his  pay  ;  he  thought  it  must 
be  a  curious  office-door,  through  which  so  much  could  be  seen  and 
heard ;  he  was  particular  about  the  size  of  the  key-hole. 

Then,  as  regarded  the  document  itself,  of  which  this  enterprising  vil- 
lage proprietor  had  effected,  as  it  were,  a  double  sale,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  fact  in  relation  to  it,  to  wit,  that  the  most  intimate 
adviser  of  Mr.  Bodoers  had  declared  the  signature  a  fbigery  :  it  was 
very  droll ;  indeed,  as  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  demonstrating  to  the 
court,  the  signature  ioas  wholly  unlike  the  hand-writing  of  the  deceased 
gentleman.  And  it  happens  naturally  enough  that  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  deceased  gentleman  at  once  fastens  his  suspicions  upon  his  office- 
clerk  as  a  party  to  the  forgery  of  the  paper.  It  appeared  that  the  sus- 
pected clerk  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  legatee,  an  extraordinary 
coincidence. 

Now,  what  happens  ?  The  repulsed  suitor  takes  himself  out  of  the 
way,  and  says  nothing  ;  but  aR;er  the  conspiracy  is  ripe  between  our  vil- 
lage proprietor  and  the  Newtown  Justice,  he  suddenly  comes  back, 
threatens  the  amiable  Justice  with  a  prosecution,  and  induces  him  to 
change  his  mind,  and  to  swear  that  the  signature  is  good. 

An  Irish  boy  is  suborned  to  make  observations  through  a  key-hole,  and 
swears  that  a  certain  will  is  burnt ;  but  on  arranging  stories  with  the 
Justice  of  Newtown,  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  will,  but  a  copy  of 
a  will! 

*  These  are  certainly  extraordinary  tales,'  says  Mr.  Brazitt.  And  the 
attorney  goes  on  to  make  himself  eloquent  in  defence  of  his  client, 
against  the  accusations  of  fraud ;  he  recites  the  chaige  against  him  of 
having  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  burning  the 
written  copy  of  a  will,  and  the  equally  astounding  charge  of  having, 
with  an  honestv  wholly  accidental,  placed  the  alleged  true  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffi 

'  Never  was  there  a  set  of  stories  more  absurd,'  says  Brazitt,  '  enough 
in  themselves  surely  to  throw  great  discredit  upon  the  instrument,  and 
upon  all  the  parties  concerned. 

*  Next,*  continues  Brazitt,  *  under  the  supposition  —  a  very  extra- 
ordinary one,  may  it  please  your  honors  —  that  this  instrument  is  genu- 
ine ;  that  the  deceased  gentleman  at  that  precise  epoch  of  time  did  have 
a  lame  arm,  which  compelled  a  total  change  in  his  style  of  writing ; 
that  Mr.  Flint  did  attest  it,  without  once  mentioning  to  the  old  gentle- 
man the  necessity  of  a  second  witness  ;  that  Mr.  Bodgers  did  chance 
to  have  it  in  his  pocket  upon  a  certain  lamentable  occasion ;  that  he 
did  deliver  it  in  form  to  Mr.  Blimmer  ;  that  Mr.  Blimmer  did  make  a 
bargain  to  deliver  it  to  my  client ;  that  my  client  did,  with  unheard-of 
stupidity,  make  further  bargain  for  the  destruction  of  a  copy,  and 
finally  deliver  the  original  into  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff —  what  is  it 
worth  ? 

'  Is  it  executed  according  to  law  ?  '  (in  a  very  solemn  tone.)  '  And  if 
not,  do  the  court  propose  to  make  an  exception  in  its  favor,  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  net-work  of  stories  —  of  bargain  and  sales ;  of  bum- 
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ings  and  key-holes  ;  of  foiging  and  lame  aimB,  which  acoompaniet  the 
verification  of  this  document  ?  * 

And  Mr.  Bbazitt  wiped  the  perspiiatioii  fhnn  his  fcMrehead,  and  nt 
down. 

For  the  Fleming  interest  it  was  urged  : 

First,  in  respect  to  the  attesting  witness,  that  his  eharactcar  had  ben 
always  unimpeachable  ;  that  as  he  left  the  country  pierioua  to  tha  Iom 
of  Mr.  BoDGERS,  there  could  have  been  no  object  in  finrging  the  p^p« 
in  question  ;  and  that  furthermore,  the  allegation  of  his  having  beaa  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Fleming  was  utterly  unfotinded- 

Second,  as  regarded  the  discrepancy  between  the  signature  to  the  will 
and  the  usual  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Bodgers,  it  was  shown  by  ahnndaBl 
testimony,  independmt  of  the  subscribing  witness,  that  the  decoaaod 
gentleman  was  at  the  time  sufienng  from  a  disabled  aim ;  letten  of  evMi 
later  date,  under  his  hand,  exhibited  the  same  discrepancy.  The  teili- 
mony  of  Mr.  Bivins  was  full  in  respect  to  the  body  of  the  will,  dmwn 
up  by  him  under  the  advices  of  Mr.  Bodgers,  and  denumBtrating  bii 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  legatee ;  and  finally,  the  memonDdi 
produced  to  the  court,  and  attested  by  Mrs.  Dyke,  ^wed  ooaeliiBTeb 
that  he  had,  at  some  time  not  far  finom  the  date  of  his  death,  eaniedhii 
^ill  to  be  drawn  up  and  executed. 

Third,  with  respect  to  Blimmer,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  hia  haT- 
ing  been  in  company  with  Mr.  Bodgers  when  he  was  last  alx¥e ;  a 
casual  notice  had  appeared  in  the  papers  of  only  the  following  day,  and 
before  concert  could  have  been  arranged,  that  he  had  received  fimn  the 
deceased  commissions  of  importance.  The  defendant  even  did  not  deny 
interviews  with  him  upon  matters  connected  with  the  estate.  Ifhak 
were  these  interviews  about,  and  what  could  the  important  eommiom 
be,  unless  the  will  in  hand  ?  Or,  if  Mr.  dum  did  not  receive  the  in^tm- 
ment  from  that  source,  whence  did  he  receive  it  ?  If  not  from  Xr. 
Bodgers  himself,  whence  could  Blimmer  have  received  the  willt 
And  if  from  Bodgers  himself,  with  what  reason  oould  the  p^p«  be 
counted  a  forgery  ? 

Fourth,  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  will :  The  law  indeed 
required  two  witnesses.  There  were,  however,  exceptional  eaaai,  in 
which  socalled  nuncupative  wills  were  sound.  Such  were  the  oaly 
testaments  of  mariners  dying  at  sea,  or  of  soldiers  on  the  field  « 
battle. 

The  spirit  of  the  exception  was  clear ;  indeed  the  iamoaa  statnte  of 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  for  prevention  of  frauds,  and  quoted  by  all 
law  writers,  extended  the  exception  in  this  language ; '  No  nuncupaliva 
will  is  good  except  *  (war  cases  follow)  '  or  the  party  be  suipiiaed  widi 
sickness  on  a  journey,  or  fiK)m  home,  and  dies  without  retaining  to  hit 
dwellinpr.' 

The  deceased  gentleman,  in  tho  present  instance,  had  intended--** 
as  shown  by  abundant  proof —  the  actual  disposition  of  the  property 
under  the  will ;  it  bore  the  attestation  of  an  unimpeachable  witnev. 
The  deceased,  as  his  memorandum  shows,  was  not  quite  certain  if  a 
single  witness  was  sufficient ;  he  determined  to  inquire,  and  if  need  bei 
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to  supply  the  deficiency ;  he  is,  however,  surprised  upon  a  hurning 
boat ;  he  has  the  instrument  with  him ;  he  delivers  it  to  a  party, 
(bearing  testimony  to  the  fact,)  imder  the  solemn  avowal  that  it  is  his 
last  will  and  testament ;  he,  in  fact,  by  that  very  averment,  imder  the 
oircum^tanoes,  miade  him  a,  witoese^  aod  pompleted  in  equity  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will. 

Day  after  day  the  trial  drags  on.  It  seems  uncertain  which  way  it 
"mil  tozL  lileantime  the  litUci  viUage^iK^hool,  with  its  choir  of  voioes, 
go^f^ou:  joyously.  News  come  dow&»  day  after  day,  £rom  the  court, 
W  they  do  not  seem  to  disturb  the  quiet  ipistiess  of  the  cottage,  where 
^  hum  of  the  childrw  i^  h^^ld*  w^  "where  the  birds  twitter  'm  the 
ynm  upon  the  porch. 

It  waA  on  a  summw  evenings  after  the  school  bad  broken  up  for  the 
day,  that  the  tidings  at  length  came  that  the  case  was  decided,  and 
4ecid)8d  m  fjayot  of  tha  Fi3KQ(QS, 

Tbd  cou^  had  given  9)i  ordei;  by  which  immediate  recovery  of  all 
thi^  BoBOB]^'  property  might  be  x^&i^,  in.  the  name  of  the  succeasftU 
paity  to  the  suit. 

AjaA  Kitty  was  suddenly  m9^  lifihf  Old  Mia.  Fudge,  her  worthy 
aunt,  paid  her  a  visit  of  gratulation,  and  kissed  her  afieotionately,  and 
treated  h^r  almost  as  considerately  as  she  had  once  treated  the  SprnpiLES. 
Even  the  Countess  Salle,  from  her  unknown  quarters  in  the  city,  sent 
her  card  to  Kittt,  (with  a  crescent  at  the  tpp,)  wishing  her  joy,  and 
ix^viting  henelf  to  come  and  see  hffK  '  dea^  B^ttt  '  in  the  summer  time, 
•nd  sMiding  the  Oount's  rega;tda. 

Harry  Flint  called  ^  say  tQ  IKra.  Flsiono  that  he  was  glad  of  tl^eii 
good  fortune ;  but  he  woul4  qot  aci^pt  the  old  lady's  invitatiaii  to 
9«9iain  to  tea. 

I;ndeed,  little  Bessib  was  very  badly  i  the  fever  had  left  her,  but  ahe 
was  feeble.  Harry  had  exown^  ^o  w^pry  with  watching  that  hp  &11 
asleep  that  very  night  wiui  Ijba  Uttle  girl  lying  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  two  hours  after  when  the  aun;t,  who  had  grown  nervoudy 
frightened^  camein  a^d  found  himi  sleeping  i^dth  the  phild  —  dead  m 
hiaarms. 

He  was  wakened  by  the  cry  of  the  old  ladvAaad  was  bitterly  afiected 
whan  he  knew  how  it  waji^  Hq  eouU  vet  lell  when  |fihe  cluld  died. 
She  seemed  to  have  leaned  tomraid  hibcn  83.  if  to  speak ;  perha^  sh^ 

silent  now  I  ^. 
lovinj^.  A^ilc 
sister's  afiections,  before  they  have  found  range  in  a  homo'^  their  own 
making,  warm  up  wonder&lly  thpse  of  a  brother  who  is  battling  the 
world  alone.  Most  of  all,  "^hw  paints  are  gone ;  axid  when  the  xaer 
mory  of  father,  and  mother  a^d  Sj^^e&di^  all  centre  in  ^  one  w^  Qall 
aUter. 

Harry  lifted  th^  haiur  fipoiQ  thia  teiK^pl^  of  the  dead  girl,  and  kiia^ 
hei,  and  went  out. 

When  he  saw  her  next  aha  was  b^  white>  with  a  fresh  flower  in  her 
hand,  ready  for  the  coffin.  She  was  lying  straightly  and  stiffly  ;  l^adit 
not  hew  for  that  one  woyl4  haid^y  hav^  thought  her  dead. 


feared  to  waken  him»  and  so  kept  ^iUnt :  -«-  always  silent  now  I 

Harry's  heart  had  twinM  xouad  that  of  Bessie  lovinidy.    A^il^ 
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CRAPTEB    lOBTT-SKCOXD. 

:>;    wh:ce    tee    story    ends. 


'  I  CHOOSE  not  my  daujrhten  should  be  married  to  earthlr,  ooretoos  kindred,  ud  cf 
cities  and  towns  of  concourse  beware:  a  ooontrj  life  and  eatete  I  like  beat  for  mycKU- 
ren/ — Pexx's  Letteb  to  bis  Wife. 

Miss  Kittt  Flesong  had  really  foigotten  how  many  fiiends  the  had 
left  behind  her  in  the  city  till  the  recent  decision  brought  them  to  mind 
by  cards,  and  letters,  and  yisits  in  troops.  A  vast  number  of  pleHmt 
young  ladies,  of  whom  she  never  expected  to  hear  again  in  tfate  worid, 
had  been  *  long  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  write,'  and  to  tell  her  lufw 
dearly  they  were  attached  to  her,  and  how  very  much  they  mined  her 
from  the  town  circles. 

Among  the  other  young  people  who  found  a  recollection  of  their  old 
intimacy  pleasantly  revived  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  oomt  wulEr. 
Adolphus  Q,uid.  He  set  about  a  speculative  comparison  of  the  wtm- 
zen-faced  Miss  Arabella  Spindle  with  the  blooming  country  eoiiiil»' 
nance  of  my  cousin  Kittt.  He  recalled  his  father's  pleasant  mention 
*  that  he  might  do  worse.' 

Miss  Spindle  thought  him  less  piquant  than  usual,  and  iiyproiiBd 
herself  to  the  efiect '  that  he  was  very  slow.' 

Mrs.  Spindle  said  he  was  —  very. 

He  turned  his  mind  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  Newtown ;  and 
at  length  —  it  must  have  been  ten  days  and  more  after  the  decinoii  of 
the  court  —  he  turned  his  trotter  in  that  direction. 

It  may  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  many  that  he  would  have  made 
such  a  venture.  But  Adolphe  was  one  of  those  happily-constituted 
young  men  —  of  whom  the  number  is  myriad — who  never  had  a  doobt 
of  his  powers  of  fascination.  He  never  once  questioned  the  fact  of  Ui 
holding  undisputed  empire  still  over  the  afiections  of  the  innocent  Miii 
Fleming.  He  had  regaled  himself  not  infrequently  upon  the  thofm^ 
of  her  misery  under  his  recent  neglect ;  he  regarded  his  present  dispoM 
tion  to  renew  advances  as  an  act  of  clemency  ;  he  looked  upon  her  ta^ 
tunc  as  a  probable  and  sufficient  reward. 

Now  it  happened  that  just  before  Mr.  dun)  drove  up  gaily  to  the  cot- 
tage door  where  the  village  school  was  held,  another  friend  of  ours,  Kr. 
Harry  Flint,  had  gone  in  to  fulfil  certain  last  commissionB,  and  to 
make  his  final  adieux  before  leaving  his  native  town  Ibr  ever  for  a  home 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  commissions  were  small ;  among  others  a  little  pacqnet  fhat 
Bessie  had  put  in  his  hand  the  day  before  her  death  to  be  given  to 
Kittt  :  she  said  it  contained  her  book  of  prayer. 

It  was  a  sombre  interview ;  ibr  Harry  had  not  shaken  off  his  grieC 
and  could  not ;  and  the  sympathy  of  those  he  met  and  with  whom  lie 
parted  was  deep  and  tender.  The  next  day  morning  he  was  to  leave ; 
he  had  told  them  this,  and  was  hurrying  the  words  of  parting  when 
Mr.  QiTJW  entered. 

Mrs.  Fleming,  the  plain  oountry  lacKr,  was  sadly  embaxnuned,  Old 
the  cheek  of  Ejtty  took  on  suddeidy  a  deep  scarlet  tinge. 
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Harry  Flint  was  watchful  of  this  —  sadly  watchful ;  but  he 
aflsomed  a  quick  composure,  and  bade  them  a  sudden  adieu,  mother  and 
daughter,  and  left  the  cottage  for  ever. 

The  old  grievance  of  the  love  of  Kitty  for  the  stranger  from  the  city 
flashed  upon  him  anew,  and  added  a  pang,  it  may  be,  to  the  grief  that 
alixouded  his  desolate  home.  I  do  not  thmk  that  he  acknowledged  this 
even  to  himself  I  am  sure  he  would  have  denied  it  stoutly.  But  still, 
through  the  dark  cloud  of  his  home  a£Biction  that  lay  heavy  on  him, 
there  did  flash  fitful  thoughts  of  the  inconstancy  of  women,  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  ties  ;  and  gleams,  more  fitiul  still,  of  the  selfish 
piide  with  which,  and  with  which  only,  he  would  face  henceforth  the 
world,  and  conquer  a  name,  and  die ! 

He  did  not  know  that  Kitty,  trembling,  with  only  the  weight  of  that 
little  Book  of  Prayer  in  her  hands,  withdrew  herself  suddenly  —  never 
to  meet  him  again  —  from  the  confident  Adolphus.  And  in  her  cham- 
ber the  impatient  walk  from  door  to  window  and  from  window  to  door, 
the  eager  struggles  with  a  feeling  which  at  length  gained  mastery  and 
spent  itself  in  tears,  told  plainly  that  Kitty,  with  all  her  new  wealth, 
and  with  no  dead  sister  to  mourn  over,  had  yet  her  share  of  the  trials 
which  come  some  day  near  to  all  of  us. 

Kitty  opened  the  pacquet :  she  found  betw^een  the  leaves  of  the  book 
a  withered  flower  ;  she  knew  it  by  the  faded  ribbon  that  tied  the  stem. 
Bessie  had  written  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  in  pencil,  *  I  send  you  back  a 
flower  which  you  gave  long  ago  to  Harry.  He  will  be  sorry  to  lose  it, 
but  it  is  not  right  he  should  keep  it,  since  all  is  at  an  end  between  you. 
How  I  wish  it  were  not  so ! ' 

Kitty  kept  the  flower  in  the  book,  and  the  slip  of  paper  on  which 
Bessie  had  written.  And  she  found  comfort  in  the  half-line  of  Bes- 
sie's :  *  He  will  be  sorry  to  lose  it !  * 

When  Mr.  GIuid  drove  back  to  town  Hiis  trotter  never  made  better 

time)  he  tried  to  think  that  the  pinched  lace  of  Miss  Arabella  Spindle 

was,  after  /all,  prettier  than  the  sad  one  of  Miss  Fleming  ;  and  he 

hummed  some  lines  from  Sheridan  (for  he  was  read  in  the  play-writers) 

about 

'  I  ke'eb  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me.' 

Accident  detained  Harry  Flint  over  the  next  day.  No  one  knew, 
however,  that  he  had  not  gone.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  adieu  twice  ; 
he  remained  throughout  the  day  at  the  cottage  of  his  aunt. 

As  night  fell,  a  soft  summer's  night,  with  crimson-tinted  clouds  hang- 
ing late  and  high  upon  the  sky,  he  set  ofl*  to  repeat  one  adieu  again. 
It  was  no  mortal  that  he  sought ;  only  a  leave-taking  with  the  spirit  of 
his  dead  sister.  For  this  he  went  to  the  grave-yard  where  her  body  lay. 
The  moon  had  come  up,  and  threw  the  shadow  of  a  little  copse  of  cedars 
upon  the  mound.  He  did  not  see  until  he  came  very  near  that  some 
one  was  lingering  by  the  grave. 

Sympathy  is  a  very  quick  bond  of  the  affections,  and  the  heart  of 
Harry  warmed  toward  the  stranger  who  shared  his  grief ;  nor  did  he 
relent  when  he  found  in  his  fellow-mourner  liis  old  friend  Kitty. 

VOL.   XLIV.  31 
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She  would  have  slipped  away  unnoticed  even  now  if  it  were  imMiMin, 
for  she  had  come  with  Bessie's  hook  in  her  hand,  only  to  lay  a 
at  her  grave. 

But  Haery  called  after  her. 

*  I  thought  you  were  gone/  said  she. 
Habry  explained  that  he  had  heen  delayed.    He  was  glad,  he 

it  had  happened  so,  if  it  were  only  to  learn  that  there  were  otfaen  "v^ 
mourned  with  him. 

'  I  do/  said  Kitty,  and  in  a  tone  bo  rich  and  earnest,  that  Hab&t  vw 
glad  of  the  twilight  to  hide  the  tear  which  came  in  his  eye  Uindingjlj. 

He  thanked  her,  in  a  kinder  tone  than  she  had  heard  fiom  hiia  ift 
many  a  day. 

'  You  go  away  soon  ? '  said  she  inquiringly. 

*  To-morrow  ; '  and  added,  Utterly, '  there  is  little  to  keep  me  heieJ 
Kitty  tremhled ;  she  knew  not  if  it  were  hest  to  go  or  to  stay.     Sjw 

ventured  to  say,  '  You  have  friends  left  among  us,  Harry.' 

'  I  have  little  need  of  friends  now,*  returned  he,  with  a  proodiOKiQiW 
in  his  tone. 

'  You  have  need  of  friends,'  said  Kitty,  her  girl's  heart  wanniiv  in. 
her, '  we  all  have  need  of  them.'  And,  emholdened  hy  her  own  tooe 
and  truth,  she  told  him  of  what  she  had  found  in  the  hook  Besob  had 
given  her,  and  of  what  she  had  written.  She  could  not  undentaad  it. 
wholly,  nor  wholly  the  distant  manner  he  had  guarded  so  long.  She 
hoped  they  would  he  friends  always,  if  it  were  only  in  memoay  of 
Bessie. 

Harry's  pride  was  half  yielding ;  hut  he  recovered  himaelf  and  wdL 
with  an  easy  indifierence,  (that  hurt  him  keenly,)  '  Oh !  yes ;  alw^a 
friends.'     And  his  foot  played  idly  with  the  sod  upon  the  gxa¥e. 

'  Good-bye ! '  said  Ejtty,  '  God  bless  you  always ! '  and  she  tnival 
to  leave  him. 

Harry  lifted  his  eye,  and  saw  that  she  was  earnest  and  tendflv  inlw 
parting. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  take  hers ;  he  must  speak. 

*  Kitty,  I  could  vtrish  to  stay,  but '  —  (the  thought  of  the  ™«^"^ 
and  the  morning  visitor  crossed  his  mind)  and  he  ended  ahmptly— '  1 
cannot.' 

Kitty  turned  to  leave  him,  this  time  with  an  assured  air  of  womanlY 
dignity,  and  yet  with  tenderness  in  her  look.     'Good-bye!  HixSTf 
repeated  she ;  '  since  you  go  so  soon,  we  shall  hardly  see  you  again.' 

He  was  conquered.     '  Kitty,  can  I  stay  I '  said  he  in  a  narvona  tOMr 

'  For  shame,  Harry  ! '  and  she  said  it  very  meaningly. 

'And  your  visitor  of  this  morning,  Mr. f ' 

*  Well  ? '  (is  Kitty  growing  impudent  ?) 
*Are  you  to  become  his  wife,  Kitty  ? ' 

*  That  is  a  very  strange  question,'  says  Kitty,  with  eyes  wide  ogmxl 
but  with  a  miscluevous  smile  upon  her  lips  that  provokes  Harbt  toadb 
a  stranger  question  still  —  if  she  would  become,  what  he  had  kay 
dreamed  might  be,  but  feared  could  never  happen,  his  own  true  wifal 

Kitty's  eyes  were  not  wide  open  now,  or  if  they  were  he  eonld  mi; 
see  it ;  and  in  a  tone  by  half  less  brave  than  before,  ahe  told  hia  he 
might  come  for  his  answer  to-morrow. 
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Bsto  oame  Haeby'b  torn  to  rebel ;  and  with  a  qtdck  courage  be 
compdled  a  reply  before  they  had  left  the  shade  of  the  cedar-copse. 

In  short,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  went  on  talking  after  this  in  a 
very  absurd  manner,  and  that  Etttt  presently  fell  to  crying,  for  no 
reason  in  the  world. 

Harbt  went  with  a  light  heart  to  his  aunt's  home,  and  he  marched 
straight  toward  that  old  lady,  looking  very  melancholy  in  her  trimly 
plaited  mourning-cap,  and  without  one  word  of  warning  kissed  her 
between  the  eyes. 

Now  Ha&by,  although  he  entertained  a  reasonable  afiection  for  the 
aunt,  was  not  used  to  such  demonstrations  as  this. 

'  God  bless  me ! '  said  the  old  lady,  in  surprise,  *  what  on  airth  is  the 
matter  with  the  boy  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  'm  to  be  married,  aunt  Peggt,  that 's  all  T  said  HARnr. 

'  For  shame,  Harrt  I '  said  the  aunt. 

'And  yon,  aunt  Peggy,  will  come  and  be  our  house-keeper.' 

'  I  'U  do  no  such  thing,  master  Habey  ! ' 

•Tut,  tut!' 

*  I  lotfe  you,  Habby,'  continued  the  aunt, '  but  your  wife !  —  no, 
Habby,  you  must  live  apart  ftom  me.' 

*  Tut,  tut,  aunt  Peggy  !  suppose,  now,  you  were  to  love  l^r  as  much 
or  more  than  myself  ? ' 

'  I  ca  n't  and  I  shanH,'  said  aunt  Peggy,  tartly. 

*  Not  if  it  were ' 

'  No  matter  who,'  said  aunt  Peggy. 

*  Not  if  it  were  little  Kitty,  your  own  En?  * 

*  God  bless  me,  Habby  !  is  it  true  ?  will  you  marry  Kitty  ? ' 

*  I  will,'  said  Habby. 

*  And  will  she  marry  you  ? ' 

*  She  says  she  will,'  said  he. 

*  I  will  go  with  you,  Habby,  wherever  you  like.' 


I  don't  think  the  wedding-cards  were  sent  to  the  Ctums,  although 
they  are  connected  with  our  family ;  nor  do  I  think  they  were  sent  to 
the  Pinkebtons  or  the  Spindles,  idlJiough  Mro.  Solomon  Fttdge.  sug- 
gested it,  and  thought  they  might  be  induced  to  come. 

The  two  Miss  Fudges  came  to  the  reception,  and  enjoyed  it  highly. 
Blimmeb  too  was  there,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Miss  Jeboma  ;  and  he 
sook  occasion  to  remark  to  Mr.  Flint  that  in  case  he  thought  of  chang- 
ing his  residence,  one  or  two  highly  eligible  lots  were  stiU  left  in  Blim- 
mersville. 

Mehitabel  Bivins  was  present,  although  she  had  expressed  her  disap- 
proval of  the  match,  and  knew  it  was  a  scheme  of  Habby  Flint's  from 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Bivins  had  ordered  a  new  coat  for  the  occasion,  and  flirted,  peo- 
ple said,  with  aunt  Peggy.  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  true,  since  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  old  lady  seated  beside  my  uncle  Solomon,  who 
was  propped  up  with  pillovirs  in  a  comer-chair,  and  trying  very  hard 
to  comprehend  his  broken  twaddle  about '  Miss  Kttty  and  miser  Flint.' 
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Jesrt,  by  special  request  of  Kittt,  was  served  with  an 
box  of  the  wedding-cake,  and  is,  I  understand,  to  be  installed  as  okik 
in  the  office  of  Harry  Flint,  attomey-at-law.  I  am  happy  to  oboeife, 
indeed,  that  this  gentleman,  unlike  many  who  marry  fortuoea,  has  not 
given  up  his  profession,  or  his  disposition  to  work. 


grPPLEXEXTASY  CHAPTBB. 

IN    WHICH    TOKY    FUDGE    TAKES    HIS    LEAVE. 

*  Hoc  sit  premium  in  preceptis  meis,  ut  demonstremus  quern  imitemnr.' 
( Onutsw  lo^tent.) 

Among  all  these  personages  I  hare  tried  to  show  whose  course  was  best  wnih  Al- 
lowing.— TrarUlatUmf  by  Tont  Fuoob. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  I  completed  the  foregoing  leootd  and 
commenced  its  publication  in  that  respectable  old  journal,  the  Kmiokse- 
BOCKER  Magazine.  I  have  only  a  few  observations  to  add.  My  haaUh 
remains  good,  and  I  am,  I  fear,  as  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  pntty 
women  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.    I  do  not  think  that  I  appear  any  oUer. 

The  Count  Salle  lives,  I  scarce  know  where  ;  but  it  mart  be  in  a 
retired  quarter ;  and  there  are  hints  that  he  maintains  himself  and  wife 
iy  improper  practices  ;  gambling  is  spoken  of  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I 
should  say  he  was  not  a  man  for  a  family  to  boast  of. 

Mr.  PiNKERTON  has  failed,  but  occupies  his  old  house.  His  wife  is 
understood  to  be  rich. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  to  whom  I  have  casually  alluded,  continues  to  gite  sim- 
pers at  his  house  in  Paris,  where  he  has  decoyed  a  large  number  of  m 
reduced  French  gentiy.  There  was  a  report  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  an  engagement  of  his  daughter  to  a  Coimt  some  body  who  was 
in  straitened  circumstances,  but  of  one  of  the  very  first  old  mmilMa  in 
France.     I  hope  it  is  true. 

Mr.  GluiD,  senior,  through  the  influence  of  Brazitt,  has  now  a  ellee^ 
ful  place  in  the  *  Customs,'  though  I  fear  that,  being  a  '  Soft,'  he  may 
lose  it. 

Mr.  Blimmer,  still  retaining  his  old  interest  and  enthnsiaani  for 
Blimmersville,  has,  I  learn,  made  proposals  to  MEmTABLE  Bivofs,  and 
been  accepted. 

How  oddly,  to  be  sure,  her  long  nose  wiU  look  under  a  bridal-hat !  I 
hope  when  she  comes  to  have  children  of  her  own  —  if  she  ever  has 
any  —  that  she  will  show  a  little  more  charity  to  those  of  other  PMVk* 

As  for  my  aunt  Solomon,  she  frets  in  her  extravagant  way  still:  nets 
about  the  Pinkertons'  living  upon  money  which  they  owe ;  fiats  abont  the 
Count  Salle,  who  is  imdutiful,  and  does  not  show  her  as  much  attention  as 
a  son-in-law  should.  She  frets  about  Wilhelmina,  who  dresses  shabbily, 
and  makes  no  eflbrt  to  avail  herself  of  the  distinguished  connection  she 
has  formed.  She  lajrs  the  blame  of  her  own  failure  upon  the  driveUing 
old  man,  whose  mind  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  her  gibes.  *  If  jIs 
could  have  managed  the  property,  as  she  managed  her  household,'  ike  is 
accustomed  to  say,  *  things  would  have  been  difierent' 

Perhaps  they  would. 

As  for  the  old  gentleman  himself,  his  cravat  is  not  so  tidy  as  it  ossd 
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to  be  when  he  sat  over  his  office  table  in  the  Wall-street  bank,  turning 
his  gold-bowed  spectacles  end  for  end. 

He  sometimes  mumbles  out  an  observation  or  two  about  the  '  Dau- 
phin stock '  and  the  '  dips/  but  less  oflen  than  formerly.  He  is  grown 
much  quieter.  The  physician  says  he  is  failing.  I  see  him  sometimes 
hobbling  about  the  street  on  my  drives  into  that  neighborhood,  dragging 
his  paralytic  limb  after  him,  and  looking  very  vacantly  upon  the  faces 
he  meets.     No  body  stands  in  awe  of  him  now. 

He  insists  upon  going  every  Sunday  to  the  parish  church,  though 
aunt  Ph(£Be  objects  to  the  noise  he  makes  in  clattering  up  the  aisle.  I 
am  told  too  that  he  makes  stammering  efibrts  to  say  after  the  clergy- 
man, '  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done, 
and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
there  is  no  health  in  us.^  His  feeble  mind  cannot  follow  any  farther, 
but  he  bows  his  head  reverentially  to  the  end.  Mrs.  Fudge  too  repeats 
this  portion  of  the  service  very  emphatically,  to  prevent  listeners  from 
catching  the  stammering  voice  of  the  old  man. 

There  are  people  who  think  she  might  have  a  better  reason. 

Washington  holds  some  position  in  connection  vdth  one  of  the  down- 
town theatres,  and  has  generously,  on  one  or  two  occasions  favored  me 
with  tickets  on  nights  of  benefit.  I  cannot  learn  that  he  visits  now 
either  the  Spindles  or  the  Joneses.     He  is,  however,  still  unmarried. 

It  is  doubtful,  I  sometimes  think,  if  I  ever  marry  myself.  K  not,  the 
Fudge  name  will  very  likely  expire  with  this  generation.  But  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  with  confidence  that  a  vigorous  branch  of. 
our  connection  (though  remote)  is  growing  up  in  the  country. 

Flint  is  the  name. 

Mrs.  Flint  is  as  pretty  a  mother  as  you  will*  often  see.  She  looks 
something  older,  to  be  sure,  than  she  did  two  years  since  ;  but  I  do  not 
object  to  a  look  of  that  sort  when  there  are  young  people  in  the  house. 

As  for  Harry  —  I  call  him  Harry  in  a  cousinly  way  —  he  is  a  lad 
in  all  his  feelings  still. 

I  sometimes  go  out  to  take  tea  at  his  cottage.  I  cannot  deny  that  it 
makes  me  mehmcholy  to  see  his  bright,  cheeilRil  face  over  against  the 
blooming  one  of  Kitty.     I  scarce  know  why. 

Then  there  is  a  Uttle  fellow  with  a  bib  around  his  throat,  who  sits  in 
a  high  chair  over  opposite  to  me,  and  who  seems  to  shake  a  warning  at 
me  every  time  he  lifts  his  dimpled  fist.  They  call  him  Truman  ;  and 
judging  from  the  attentions  they  show  him,  he  seems  as  much  a  visitor 
as  myself     However,  I  am  not  jealous. 

They  have  promised  to  name  their  next  boy  after  me.  I  hope  he  will 
make  his  appearance  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world  sooner  than  the 
Blimmersville  church.     Indeed,  I  think  he  will. 

I  have  promised  to  leave  him  my  estate,  consisting  mainly  of  a  share 
in  the  Society  Library,  a  copy  of  Smollett's  novels,  and  a  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  razors. 

I  wish  I  could  leave  the  little  fellow  the  cool  philosophy  with  which 
I  have  witnessed  these  changes,  and  seen  the  vain  pursuit  of  fashion 
recoil  upon  itself,  and  steady-working  honesty  prove  its  own  reward. 

This  last,  by  the  by,  is  the  best  American  legacy  a  man  can  inherit. 
At  least,  that  is  my  opinion. 

THB  END. 


/ 
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LAST    OF    THE    SUMMER    DAYS. 

Last  of  the  summer  dajrsl 
Slow  floating  toward  the  west. 
Like  genial  parting  guest. 
Who  brightest  seems  and  best 
To  farewell  gaze  1 

Last  of  the  summer  days  I 
Thy  soft  ambrosial  hours. 
All  redolent  of  flowers ; 
Thy  sky,  that  tempered  ^ith  no  showers 
The  sun's  broad  blaze: 

All  merged  in  evening  now, 
Last  of  the  summer  Says  I 
Thy  latest  breathing  pktys 
Faintly  o'er  vines  and  linden  spnjSf 

And  aspen's  whiap'ring  boaglit 

Last  of  the  summer  daysl 
How  have  the  swift- winged  throng, 
Thy  kindred,  swept  along, 
With  mirthfhl  carol,  tend'rcst  song  — 
A  mingled  maze 

Of  light  and  flitting  shade, 
Of  lily  and  of  rose. 
Of  happy  pensiveness,  that  goes 
To  muse  where  Nature  grows 

More  sweet  and  leas  afraid  I 

In  these  secluded  dells 
The  blithe  bird  flies  more  near, 
And  pipes  a  welcome  loud  and  dear, 
While  all  the  life  that  thickens  here 
Of  keen  enjoyment  tells  I 

Last  of  the  summer  days  I 
Such  were  thy  brethren's  looks, 
And  such  their  tones  in  woods  and  brooks^ 
Their  smiles  and  nods  in  shady  nooks, 
Their  noonday  gaze  I 

And  now.  with  buskined  foot 
And  sober  mien,  the  calmer  Autumn  comes; 
Still,  summer-like,  tlie  wild  bee  hums ; 
Not  yet  in  copses  dense  the  partridge  dnuns^ 
Nor  round  the  twisted  root 

Of  forest  tree  the  rod  leaves  dust'ring  lie ; 
And  still  a  golden-tinted  haze 
Wraps  the  horizon's  distant  ways: 
Naught  to  the  vision  yet  betrays 

That  summer  hath  gone  by  I 
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So  fleets  Life's  summer,  like  the  empurpled  wing 
Of  this  bright  season,  firom  our  wishful  gaze  ; 
And  Autumn  cometh  with  its  chastened  mjs. 
Like  this  glide  onward  all  our  summer  dajs, 
And  such  sweet  lessons  bring  1 
August  Slstj  1854  Wm.  W.  Moblamd. 
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PAPXK     FOUSTH. 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  memberB  of  my  company  was  O'G 
whose  christened  appellation  cbmcided  with  that  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  isle  of  his  nativity.  From  the  instant  the  service  became  so  highly 
honored  as  to  obtain  his  entry  into  it  he  proved  as  fruitful  a  source  of 
discomfort  to  his  best  friends  as  to  his  mortal  enemies.  I  well  reoolleot 
with  what  a  flourish  he  entered  the  depot  for  troops,  preparatory  to  oar 
embarkation  for  the  land  of  promise  ;  that  country  where  a  pugnacious 
spirit  would  not  for  its  gratification  be  under  the  necessity  of  trailing 
his  coat  to  induce  a  melee,  as  at  Donnybrook  Fair  in  the  olden  time. 

Two  men  entered  the  ibrt  late  at  night,  heavily  laden  with  trunks, 
oarpet-bags,  and  a  huge  valise,  aU  of  which,  pursuant  to  the  authorita- 
tive mandate  of  a  foreign-looking  gentleman,  they  dumped  into  a  cor- 
ner, picked  up  the  coin  tossed  to  them,  and  left. 

Foreign  the  stranger  was  beyond  the  remotest  shadow  of  a  doubt ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  stiff  hirsute  appendage  which,  like  a  brush  made 
from  tiie  bristles  of  the  whitest  of  ^le  porcine  race,  projected  from  his 
upper  lip,  his  accent  smacked  of  the  turf  of  what  the  natives  thereof 
delight  to  term  the  '  land  of  the  ready  heart  and  the  flashing  blade.' 
He  administered  several  hearty  rebukes  upon  such  of  his  compatriots 
as  manifested  an  undue  degree  of  cariosity ;  but,  to  the  infinite  diver- 
sicm  of  the  by-standers,  themselvcB  floldiera  whom  he  for  the  first  time 
then  saw,  all  his  rebufis  recoiled  upon  his  own  head  with  ten-fold 
fOToe. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  frigid  nights  of  December,  and  the  keen  atmo- 
sphere had  cr3^tallized  the  brooks  and  ponds  into  glass,  firm  as  marble, 
and  the  frost-winged  gale  rendered  an  out-door  sojourn  any  thing  but  a 
matter  of  pleasure  ;  nay,  so  intensely  acute  was  the  cold  that  die  sen- 
tinels, dropping  the  usatl  dignity  of  tiieir  d£ce,  trotted  and  cantered 
back  and  forth  to  keep  the  sluggnh  blood  in  circulation ;  while  in-do(»s, 
to  generate  caloric,  fagots  were  heaped  up,  yet  hardly  kept  the  tem- 
perature above  the  freezing  point.  The  travelled  individual  had  regis- 
tered his  name  in  a  bold,  dashing  hand,  hotel-fiGtshion,  which  sign-manual 
duly  enlisted  him  as  a  warrior  for  an  indefinite  terrh,  when  he  turned 
iqp  his  nose  at  an  ang^e  c^more  than  seventy  degrees,  declared  that  the 
effluvia  of  the  crowded  sleeping-room  was  highly  oflensive,  and  the 
coarse  food  unfit  fi)r  a  savage,  at  which  damnable  heresies  thore  aiose  a 
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great  uproar.  Such  a  speech  was  calculated  to  raise  a  mutiny,  and  it 
almost  led  to  a  justifiahle  homicide  as  the  euraged  orderly«Beigeaiit 
defended  the  honor  of  sour  hread  and  fat  pork  ;  hut  when  the  fomenter 
of  discord  set  the  outer  door  of  the  dormitory  wide  open  and  admitted 
the  searching  hlast  the  out-cry  hecame  general. 

*  "What  I  lave  my  mother  and  a  feather-hed  to  slape  on  straw  —  and 
sich  straw  I     Och,  my  ! ' 

'  If  you  do  u  t  like  your  hunk,  you  can  sleep  on  the  soft  side  of  a  pUnk,' 
answered  a  provoking  corporal. 

'  Not  for  the  commander  of  all  the  foorces.  Wliere  's  the  liftinant 
who  'listed  mc  ?  I  '11  complain  to  him,  so  I  will,  for  sich  purty  thxeat- 
ment  to  a  giiitleman.     Ye  I  ye  I ' 

*  Take  him  to  the  guard-house ! '  roared  the  enraged  orderly.  To  that 
receptacle  for  culprits  the  disohedient  person  in  hlack  was  straightway 
lugged,  though  not  with  his  entire  approhation  nor  tame  suhmiflBkm ; 
for  all  the  way,  as  liis  captors  scuffled  along  with  him  over  the  finaeB 
ground  and  ice.  he  reared,  kicked,  and  plunged  to  free  himself,  vainly 
calling  upon  the  name  of  his  supposed  friend  the  recruiting  officer.  Ai 
we  afterward  learned,  he  soon  hecame  the  very  life  of  the  guard-howB 
by  his  jollity,  his  rage  and  appetite  having  subsided ;  and  he  lo  ingiar 
tiated  himself  into  the  afiections  of  the  men  there  stationed  that  wlm 
a  permit  for  his  release  arrived  none  was  willing  that  he  should  leKve. 
His  jocular  manner  and  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  sciigi  and 
roof-splittmg  recitals,  and  his  ludicrous  way  of  telling  and  doing  eveicy 
thing  completely  captivated  his  auditors,  and  materially  abbreviaftBd 
the  tedium  of  night.  So  great  was  the  noise  raised  by  his  quintenenoe 
of  humor,  his  wliiinsicalities,  his  inimitable  ballads,  Uiat  the  offioer  of 
the  day  was  obliged  to  send  an  order  for  silence  ;  and  some  jieople  vriio 
resided  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  the  next  day  deposed  to  their  beliaf 
that  Ihere  had  been  some  out-break  in  the  night  among  the  troopB,  and 
all  agreed  that  if  the  military  guard  were  keepers  of  the  public 
they,  at  all  events,  did  not  keep  it  in  the  guard-house.     From  that  ti 

Mr.  P.  0*G was  quite  a  popular  favorite  with  his  fellowi, 

attachment  that  was  by  no  means  impeded  in  its  growth  byhisgenenm 
prodigality.  Among  those  whom  he  particularly  fancied  he  purted  Ui 
raiment,  of  which  he  had  a  replete  wardrobe  in  his  trunks,  caipet-bagit 
and  valise,  amply  sufficient  to  decently  attire  half  a  score ;  and  io 
pleased  were  a  couple  of  recruits  with  the  genteel  citizen-dress  that  one 
dark  night,  on  ihe  strength  of  it  they  defied  the  livery  of  war  and  zetirad 
into  private  life. 

Not  to  seem  lo  deprive  the  newly-fledged  soldiery  of  all  their  mnnicipal 
rights  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  encroachment  was  gradually  tapered  ofi 
from  the  full  enjoyments  of  the  privileges  of  civil  life ;  and  a  new  wph 
tem  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  laid  open  to  them,  eventuating  in 
strict  discipline.  First  came  the  actual  mustering  into  service,  dnnng 
which  process  the  commander  informed  the  gentlemen  that  in 
ing  soldiers  tlicy  did  not  put  ofi*  the  citizen  —  a  pleasant  fiction,  i 
much  as  the  soldier  does  too  oflen  put  off  the  citizen ;  then,  in  a  strain 
of  apparently  unmingled  fervid  patriotism,  he  continued  his  addren  until 
the  trap  was  sprung,  and  actual  service  began  in  earnest.     Then  Ua 
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stem  voice  came  back,  and  with  a  cold,  formal  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
said  :  *  Now,  soldiers,  to  your  duties  I '  The  last  civic  right  which 
remained  inviolate  was  the  elective  franchise,  as  far  as  went  the  desig- 
nation of  non-commissioned  officers ;  and  even  that  remained  intact  but 
for  a  week  or  two.     By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  constituency, 

O'G was  returned  as  one  of  the  duty-sergeants,  though  no  more 

quaUfied  for  the  post  than  for  that  of  minister  plenipotentiary.  The 
farce  of  election  was  soon  entirely  disregarded,  he  by  a  summaiy  pro- 
ceeding reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  his  cherrons  transferred  to  the  sfeeves 
of  one  more  competent.  His  proneness  to  egregious  blunders,  and  wit, 
and  comicality,  which  flowed  from  him  like  a  natural  spring  and  bub- 
bled and  frothed  out  at  each  word,  made  him  at  each  ebullition  the 
observed  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Yet  few  more  really 
accomplished  men  took  the  goose-step  than  himself,  with  all  his  oddities. 
With  a  university  education,  the  heir  expectant  of  a  wealthy,  infirm 
collateral  ancestor,  he  was  the  erratic  darling  of  his  maternal  parent. 
Having  come  into  possession  of  worldly  pelf  to  the  snug  amount  of 
three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  he  left  his  mother  and  a  feather-bed  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  *  perfidious  Albion ;  *  but,  as  ill  fortune  would  have 
it,  a  witch  in  angel  form  caught  and  arrested  his  attention.  He  pur- 
sued the  ignis  fatuus  on  board  of  an  American-bound  steam-ship,  tak- 
ing it  as  a  tacit  arrangement  for  him  to  go  along ;  and  although  the 
fair  inamorata  paid  no  attention  to  him  on  the  passage,  he  ascribed  that 
to  modesty  and  sea-sickness  ;  and  he  did  not  come  to  his  senses  until  the 
steamer  reached  her  dock,  and  a  bold  British  ofi^cer  claimed  the  lady  as 
his  wife. 

A  volatile  disposition  led  0*G into  the  society  of  divers  gay  fel- 
lows, who  relieved  him  of  the  care  of  any  superfluous  cash,  and  in  three 
months  he  was  as  penniless  a  private  as  ever  embarked  on  foreign  ser- 
vice —  the  most  glorious  service  imaginable,  say  the  recruiting-agents. 
He  used  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  had  severed  all  con- 
nection with  and  allegiance  to  the  government  which  makes  it  a  capi- 
tal felony  to  imagine  the  death  of  the  queen,  a  penalty  which  he  patri- 
otically had  incurred  several  times  at  repeal-meetings,  and  whose  laws 
deem  it  as  criminal  to  deface  the  coin  of  the  realm  as  to  deface  the 
figure-heads  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 

During  the  circumvallation  of  Vera  Cruz  our  hero  was  daily  guilty 
of  so  many  enormities  that  he  kept  his  ofi^cers  continually  in  hot  water. 
His  thoughtlessness  made  him  far  more  dangerous  to  his  allies  than  to 
his  foes  ;  for  on  a  patrol  or  a  picket-guard,  when  a  sneeze  was  not  00 
much  as  to  be  thought  of,  he  would  titillate  all  near  him,  until  secresy, 
the  life  of  war,  was  completely  set  at  defiance.  Nor  was  that  all. 
We  were  at  one  time  practising  light-infantry  movements,  and  had  come 
to  a  kneeling  position,  each  piece  levelled  at  imaginary  foes  in  the  chap- 
paral.     I  walked  in  front  of  the  line  to  correct  any  inaccuracy  of  aim 

or  handling,  when  bang  went  the  musket  of  O'G ,  the  ball  barely 

clearing  my  person.  That  narrow  escape  of  a  curtailment  of  my  pro- 
per dimensions  impressed  me  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  blunderer  who  anticipated  the  order  to  fire. 

One  day  found  me  doing  duty  as  senior  ofiScer  of  the  guard.     Not  a 
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little  inolined  to  '  magnify  mine  office/  after  my  then  recent  leleaae  JCraia 
the  thraldom  of  Btudent-Ii&,  to  slide  into  the  command  of  abonre  foi^jUCf 
good  men  and  true,  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  so  enfinrce  diKst- 
pline,  that  no  discredit  could  in  any  way  alight  upon  us.  Each  button- 
hole was  closed,  each  chin-strap  in  its  place,  the  belts  finely  pipe-dayad, 
and  brasses  shining  their  brightest.  Random  shots  occasionally  lunrerad 
and  sang  over-head,  but  they  were  the  smallest  of  the  trouUn  that 
assailed  me.  Of  the  sprinkling  of  Hibernians  who  amply  exeroiaad  all 
the  patience  of  their  officers,  no  one  could,  for  downright  moral  taiptude* 

compare  with  the  black-muzzled  John  McD .    What  was  to  be 

done  with  him  ?  That  question  had  been  asked  and  answered  lo  oftm 
that  some  extraordinary  medicine  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  oidflr  to 
afiect  his  moral  health  ;  for  his  roguery  was  deep-seated  in  his  Uoodt 
and  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  no  gentle  prescription  efer 
fied  him.  That  ingenious  mode  of  torture,  the  buck-and-gag,  had 
set  at  naught  by  the  most  incorrigible  of  ofienders.  He  seemed  xaAer 
to  like  it,  shoclung  as  fix)m  a  description  of  it  that  punishment  auf 
seem.  The  hands  were  tightly  lashed  together  by  a  c^cd,  and  the  eul* 
prit  compelled  to  sit  on  the  ground ;  then  the  tied  arms  were  extended 
over  the  knees  and  kept  in  that  position  by  a  long  stick  run  throng^ 
between  the  back  of  the  knees  and  the  aims ;  then  a  bayonet  was 
forced  athwart  his  capacious  jaws  between  the  teeth,  expanding  tbe 
liberal  natural  dimensions  of  his  beautiful  open  countenanoe,  and  the 
cold  iron  was  kept  tightly  wedged  in  and  secured  by  another  ooid  back 
of  the  head.  Dear  me  !  that  mouth  was  stretched  until  the  oomaB 
nearly  touched  the  bright-red  ears  ;  and  then  he  grimaced  like  ene  of 
the  most  grotesque  idols  of  pagan  worship,  smiling  as  in  BOom.  For 
about  twenty-four  hours  he  was  thus  exhibited  on  the  parade-gxoaiid,  a 
time  sufficient  to  quell  any  less  rebellious  heart,  or  to  kill  any  week- 
framed  man.  With  some  there  is  no  truth  but  bodily  sensation,  bat  he 
lightly  regarded  all  corporeal  suffering.  Might  not  homoBopathie 
ment  effect  a  change  when  other  means  had  failed  ?  It  was  an 
riment.  The  refractory  fellow  appeared,  wondering  what  waa  in 
for  him. 

'  McD ,  any  infraction  of  duty  this  day  will  be  visited  heartily 

upon  the  head  of  the  wrong-doer.  I  am  going  to  appoint  a  laaoe-eor- 
poral,  to  take  the  place  of  one  who  is  sick,  and  orders  shall  be  obeyed. 
Do  you  imderstand,  Sir  ?  ' 

He  did  not  see  the  drift  of  my  remarks  ;  but  presently  the  aoalaa  Ul 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  gruH*,  dogged  look  left  him. 

'  I  am  going  to  appoint  a  man  who  can  materially  aid  me.    Jehiia 
you  are  lance-corporal  for  this  tour.* 

Ho  was  so  elated  at  the  unlooked-for  promotion  as  to  be  half  beade 
himself;  and  to  make  one  redeeming  exception  in  the  auto-lHQgaudiy 
of  a  confirmed  ruffian,  he  was  the  most  vigilant  of  all  the  guard.  Xke 
sentinels  were  posted,  while  all  the  men  who  were  not  busy  weie  atar 
tioned  in  a  cane-built  rancho,  to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  wamiag  to 
turn  out.  The  cooks  having  built  their  fires,  Eoon  many  huge  pots 
simmering,  and  the  steam  of  cc^ee  and  savory  viands  regaled  our 
trils.     Just  as  the  soup  had  been  dealt  out,  and  the  attack 
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with  spoon-exercise,  notice  was  given  of  the  approach  of  a  general-offi- 
oer.  Ere  the  dignitary  had  doubled  the  sand-hill  which  hid  him  from 
MB  our  ranks  were  formed,  and  at  the  proper  moment  he  was  received 
by  presenting  arms.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  that  ferm ;  it  was  Gen. 
Scott.  As  the  cavalcade  halted  in  front  of  our  line  we  felt  that  there 
was  no  cause  to  blush  for  the  appearance,  drill,  and  appointments  of  the 
guard.  With  his  usual  dignified  suavity  the  generid-in^hief  acknow- 
ledged our  salute  ;  and  as  his  scrutinizing  eye  ran  over  the  ranks,  he 
propounded  several  questions  in  a  kind  tone  of  voice.  How  gitttifying 
it  was  to  observe  the  smile  that  lit  his  cheek  I  for  vanity  said  that  he 
was  well  pleaded.  With  a  compliment  which  more  than  confirmed  my 
self-gratulationfi,  he  touched  his  cap,  and  on  moved  the  processicxi,  to 
catch  my  next  neighbor  napping.  I  turned  to  the  ranks  to  dismiss  them. 
Did  my  eyes  play  me  false  f  Some  seconds  of  time  were  consumed  in 
solving  the  question.  like  so  many  statues  stood  the  men,  in  erect 
military  attitude.  From  about  the  centre  of  the  front  rank  ascended  a 
convolution  of  what  seemed  like  smoke,  and  the  servant  of  Sir  Walter  Ba- 
leigh  was  not  more  surprised  when  he  saluted  with  a  bucket  of  water  his 
smoking  master  than  was  I  to  see  the  spiral  columns  of  vapor.     It  was 

steam  rising  from  the  left  side  of  O'G .     His  right  hand  held  the 

musket ;  and,  apparently  unconscious  of  fault,  his  left  hand  sustained  a 
hot  soup-can.  At  the  order  to  shoulder  arms  he  dexterously  transposed 
his  burdens.  With  a  single  exception  the  guard  were  dismissed,  and  the 
object  of  our  disgrace  was  pointed  out.  Instantaneously  the  burning 
thought  darted  into  his  feathery  brain  and  stole  away  lus  speecdi  and 
breath.  His  jaws  unceremoniously  parted  company,  and  in  ziieful 
contemplation  he  stood,  like  one  entranced,  expecting  the  qpeedy  ven- 
geance of  the  law.     The  *  Iron  Juke '  had  shot  more  than  one  of  his 

men  for  far  less  an  infraction  of  etiquette  than  that,  as  0*G well 

knew  from  novels.  Expostulations  were  idle.  All  felt  the  shame,  and 
a  victim  was  demanded.  A  thirty-two-pound  cannon-ball  had  been 
rudely  hurled  into  our  camp,  and  now  lay  half-buried  in  the  earth. 
The  ofiender  was  instructed  to  put  that  into  his  knapsack,  to  sling  the 
latter  on  his  back,  and  so  remain  until  further  orders.  Precept  failing, 
example  —  as  rigorous  chastisement  is  called  in  the  army — was  the 
only  alternative  ^r  the  preservation  of  rule. 

The  half-ruined  rancho  afibrded  a  most  grateful  retreat  from  the 
fierceness  of  the  solar  orb  ;  and  its  larger  compartment  was  hung  round 
with  the  extra  trappings  of  the  men  who  beguiled  the  time  in  song  and 

pleasant  chat.     The  voice  of  0*G was  easily  distinguished,  as  he 

trolled  out  a  lilt,  and  the  others  caught  up  the  refrain.  It  almost  dis- 
armed me  of  anger  to  listen  to  him,  and,  but  for  the  necessity  of  disci- 
pline, fiirther  punishment  should  have  been  remitted ;  for  did  it  not 
show  that  his  was  not  a  revengeful  disposition  tormenting  and  corroding, 
as  the  Toledo  frets  its  sheath  ?  I  looked  into  the  place  firom  which 
proceeded  shrieks  of  merriment,  as  the  listeners  held  their  sides  to  keep 

them  from  splitting.     There  was  O'G the  radiating  centre  of  a 

circle  of  pleasant  faces  ;  a  fixed  centre,  too ;  for  he  had  anchored  him- 
self on  a  bench,  having,  however,  first  taken  the  precaution  to  loosen 
the  straps  of  his  knapsack,  so  that  the  whole  weight  might  rest  on  the 
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seat.  If  my  anger  had  been  mollified  before  it  now  rose  to  fever-heat. 
He  respectfully  answered  my  interrogatory  by  stating  that  he  had  ooly 
obeyed  orders.  So  he  had  to  the  letter,  but  not  to  the  spirit ;  and  hie 
farther  excused  himself  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  standing  annv. 
The  assiduous  lance-corporal,  who  permitted  no  violation  of  duty  m 
any  one  else,  came  in  bearing  a  ball  much  heavier  than  the  first 

*  But,  Sir,  I  obeyed  orders.* 

*  So  you  did.  Now  continue  your  fidelity  to  the  service  by  patting 
that  additional  token  of  favor  into  your  knapsack.  Take  your  musket ; 
go  on  post.' 

His  incorrigibility  was  superlatively  annoying.  Two  hours  elapeed 
without  a  murmur  from  him,  as  he  stalked  about  in  the  broiling  son. 
His  will  was  strong,  and  his  muscles  like  iron.  Another  hour  rolled  on 
without  his  indomitable  spirit  giving  way,  and  he  declined  all  inter- 
vention to  procure  his  release  from  duress,  although  a  single  word  would 
have  accomplished  it.  Attracted  by  the  protuberant  spectacle,  the 
major  of  our  corps  rode  up.  A  sergeant  briefiy  explained  matters. 
The  major,  with  a  malison  upon  the  offender's  head,  thought  the  pun* 
ishment  altogether  too  light ;  and  not  long  after  the  lieutenant-colonel 
showing  himself,  heard  from  the  culprit  his  own  version  of  the  tale, 
became  highly  incensed  thereat,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be 

hanged.     The  meridian  was  past,  and  O'G was  almost  firied  out, 

yet  no  one  could  infer  firom  his  leisurely,  careless  gait  that  he  was  in 
tribulation. 

*  Well,  0*G ,  you  have  probably  been  sufficiently  admonished  to 

make  you  more  particular  in  fiiture.  You  have  brought  upon  3^uz8elf 
exposure  and  fiitigue.' 

*  Fatigue,  is  it.  Sir  ?  Sure  this  is  only  a  light  bit  of  walking.  Hope 
we  *11  have  no  worse  in  taking  yonder  hills.' 

*  Since  you  like  it  so  much  you  may  try  another  hour  or  so ;  after 
which,  sergeant,  you  will  release  him.' 

'  Very  well.  Sir,'  said  the  wag  of  a  prisoner. 

The  next  morning  Major  General  P received,  among  many  other 

documents  and  epistles,  one  which  from  its  remarkably  beautifid  cali- 
graphy  engaged  his  immediate  notice.  The  signature  afibrded  no  due 
to  its  contents.  The  language  of  the  missive  was  poHshed  and  its  tenor 
highly  respectful,  forcibly  and  eloquently  penned.  It  set  forth  that  the 
memorialist  had,  as  he  humbly  conceived,  received  at  the  hands  of  diTers 
persons  by  him  alluded  to,  including  two  certain  field  officers  and  one 
officer  of  the  line,  grievous  wrongs,  contrary  to  the  usages  and  cnstoniB 
of  civilized  nations  ;  that  when  appealed  to,  the  said  parties,  unmind* 
ful  of  justice,  replied  harshly,  making  use  of  highly  demoralizing 
expressions,  thus  encouraging  a  spirit  of  insubordination  ;  and  it  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer  for  relief,  and  an  invocation  to  the  shade  of 
Justice. 

It  was  thought  to  be  an  ingenious  device  of  some  sharp-witted  fellow 
to  bring  himself  into  notice,  perhaps  to  attain  an  appointment  when 
his  abilities  could  be  appreciated  and  remunerated  ;  and,  whether  inten- 
tional or  not,  no  investigation  was  ever  made  of  the  wrongs  com- 
plained of.  'W.  n.  BeOW2«. 
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4Somc  JSmsIl  |leniifl. 

THE  OOATHBBD. 

I. 

'  Old  mother  Zanette,  I,  Jacques,  am  bold ; 
But  the  Alps  last  night  a  storm  foretold: 
Go  you  with  the  herd ;  1 11  staj^  by  tiie  fold.' 

II. 

Up  the  slope  with  her  goats  and  her  goad  she  crawls ; 
Loudly  she  sings  when  the  dark  torrent  brawls ; 
Loudly  she  laughs  when  the  avalanche  falls  I 

xu. 

'  I  'U  eat  up  the  curds  —  no  I  I  'II  waken  Iselle  ; 
My  cousin  Iselle  ;  she  shall  come  and  tell 
Old  Lauter-brun's  legend  — '  The  DeviTs  BeU  I ' 

IT. 

'  I  heard  her  tell  it  when  Hanau  came, 
The  Heidelberg  imp  with  a  bookiah  ikme : 
Our  chamois  hunters  laughed  him  to  shame  I 

T. 

'  I  '11  creep  to  her  door,  and  take  a  sly  peep 
At '  The  Rose  of  the  Alps '  when  folded  in  sleep : 
Why  lies  she  a-dreaming,  and  why  does  she  weep  ? 

VL 

'  Some  day,  old  mother,  under  the  thatch 
She  '11  leave  you  alone  1  look  to  the  latch  : 
I  '11  go  for  the  goats ;  the  lamb  is  your  match.' 


On  this  lone  moor  I  rest  at  last ; 

Beyond  I  see  the  craggy  hills ; 

I  hear  the  whirr  of  distant  mills, 
And  feel  the  bitter  autumn  blast. 


II. 


'T  was  summer-time  but  yesterday : 
I  walked  within  my  garden  bowefs. 
And  plucked  a  crown  of  bridal  flowers 

To  bind  the  looks  that  now  are  gray. 


III. 


I  heard  in  dreams  the  sweet  joy-bells : 
I  woke  to  see  a  woman  pale 
Tear  apart  my  bridal  veU, 

With  flaming  eyes  and  hideous  yells  1 
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IV. 


I  Rtole  away  throogh  woo<L  and  lane, 
Fled  fh>m  his  love,  and  from  her  hate. 
For  both  had  made  me  deeolate ; 

But  oonld  not  flee  this  cruel  painl 


▼. 


This  sQent  moor,  this  starless  sky, 
Hide  me  from  theoL    If  I  could  aleep^ 
Or  if  my  gfrief  would  let  me  weep, 

I  still  might  live ;  but  now  I  die  I 


0  friend/  begin  a  loftier  song  f 
Gonfhsion  &lls  upon  your  mind, 
A  sense  of  evil  makes  you  blind : 

'  What  use,'  you  say,  '  is  it  to  be  ? 

1  know  not  God,  God  knows  not  me  t ' 


XL 


0  friend/  begin  a  loftier  aong  / 
In  other  minds  you  place  no  trust : 
You  tread  your  laurels  in  the  dust: 
You  see  no  Future :  Hope  has  fled: 
Youth  had  its  dreams,  but  Youth  is  dead  I 


m. 


0  friend!  begin  a  loftier  songt 
'  The  sweet  ideal  of  past  years 

Speaks  in  my  songs,  they  are  my  tears: 

1  '11  weep  no  more,  I  '11  sing  no  lays 
To  bury  Youth,  for  idle  praise ! ' 


nr. 


0  friend/  begin  a  loftier  song  t 

Gome  through  the  gate-way  of  the  Past| 

Dear  friend  1   The  world  wUl  hear  at  last 

The  little  songs  the  poets  sing : 

Do  thou  with  anthems  make  it  ring  I 


:n    hib    cups 


In  this  little  tavern  that  stands  by  the  Rhine, 
On  its  gables  a  cross,  on  its  walls  a  vine, 
I  sing  old  songs,  and  I  drink  new  wine. 
Till  I  think  I  'm  a  lord  — the  last  of  my  line! 


IL 


I  *11  sin  like  a  lord :  little  saints,  have  a  caret 
Is  it  darling  Pepfta  I  hear  on  the  stair  ? 
Como,  serpent  I  twine  up  the  coil  of  your  hair; 
I  wait  for  your  kisses,  and  hell  I  duel 
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HasteD,  Pepita  !  I  see  the  old  firiar 
In  the  shade  of  the  pines,  or  I  'm  a  liar. 
Out  on  him,  Pep  !  drag  his  gown  in  the  mire, 
While  I  bamin  Pxfita's  breath  of  firel 


I  'vE  lost  the  love  I  thought  so  sore : 
Why  did  I  forget  that  men  would  lie  ? 

The  beauty  is  gone  that  was  the  lure, 
And  there  's  nothing  left  but  to  die^  to  die  I 


You  talk  about  duty,  you  talk  about  sin  ; 

Gk)D  made  me  to  love  him,  I  love,  I  love; 

And  must,  if  I  meet  him  in  Heaven  above^ 
Or  bound  in  the  round  of  Hellas  din,  Hell%  din  I 


in. 

Madam  I  are  you  speaking  with  soom? 

Is  it  holy  to  be  high-born,  high-bom  7 

Look  you,  woman  1  in  my  child^s  &ce. 

In  his  veins  is  Uie  blood  of  your  race,  your  race^I 


IV. 

Your  jewels  are  fine ;  but  this  pure  pearl 
You  *d  rather  have,  proud  earl,  proud  earl  I 
For  a  childless  wife  sleeps  by  your  side. 
Giving  no  crown  to  your  pnde^  your  pdde  I 


THX^BEOOAR     BOT 


Hake  I  my  Nelly:  tisthyWiLLTl 
I  have  brought  thee  a  white  lHy ; 
Take  it,  darlmg !  't  is  not  wrong. 
Listen  to  me  —hear  this  song. 


n. 

See  the  glow-worms  I  little  moons  I 
In  the  roses^  granting  boons 
To  each  other !    Here  I  wait, 
Little  Nell^  to  know  my  fate. 


m. 

By  thy  window  I  shall  sing 
Till  I  hear  thee  say:  '111  ding 
To  thee  ever,  0  sweet  Willt  I 
Here  *s  my  soul,  a  whiter  lily  i ' 


K.  D.  8,8. 
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1.  T     «  T  I  ■• :  4- 


*  There  h  an  evil  under  the  sun,  and  it  is  common  among 
The  evil  perva/les  all  ranks  of  societr :  men  and  women  are 
with  it ;  aud  all,  whaUcperer  their  condition,  feel  more  or  leas  of  ito 
effects.  Though  using  no  stronger  weapon  than  words,  it  reaches  evny 
thing  it  Ls  intended  to  afiect :  and  all  things  beautiful  or  lorely  in 
character,  speech,  or  art,  whether  the  first  be  pure  and  of  good  iepafft» 
the  serrond  full  of  eloquence,  and  the  last  faultless  as  heaven-bom  genim 
can  make  it,  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  that  discovers  CuiltB,  and 
rr^nderf  them  more  marked  than  all  things  else.  The  evil,  too,  is  twin- 
bom  with  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise,  and  ainee 
that  time  hajf  Ix^n  the  sin  most  easily  besetting  our  humanitj.  It 
steals  uprjn  uk  unaware.^ ;  we  learn  it  of  our  elders  in  childhood,  and  it 
is  the  easiest  lesson  we  ever  learn.  As  we  journey  through  Ii&,  a 
thouKand  trivial  circumstances  further  develop  and  strengthen  the  pn>> 
j)ensity  to  commit  it  —  the  universal  sin  of  ftiult-finding.  In  another, 
the  sin  is  displeasing,  and  we  instinctively  shun  the  one  m<»t  goiltj  of 
it ;  but  di>iap[Kiintrn'Mit,  dislike,  envy,  and  unchaiitableness  will  make 
us  as  censurable  as  they  arc.  None  of  us  can  escape  the  eonfeaiiim 
that  we  indulge  Ux»  much  and  too  often  in  fault-finding. 

We  are  beings  variously  constituted  —  no  two  of  the  human  apeciea 

lx;ing  ill  all  resfiects  alike.     The  mind  is  diflerent  in  each  individnal ; 

tlic  afre(;ti()ns  rise  or  fall  in  an  infinite  scale,  and  Heaven  in  its  wiadom 

has  fixed  the  de»tiny  of  each  by  fixed  and  unchangeable  laws.     The 

(sye  of  one  takes  in  fuller  views  of  beauty  and  magnificence  ;  the  ear  of 

amither  is  so  exquisitely  attuned  that  it  imbibes  the  fullest  meaaom 

of  harmony  ;  and  a  third  has  all  the  senses  so  refined,  the  thonghta  lo 

elevated,  the  mind  so  capacious,  that  he  can  realize  all  the  wondrooi 

l>eauties  our  FATiiEa  has  displayed  in  the  skies  above  us,  and  thrown 

with  lavish  profusion  on  the  myriad  forms  of  earth.     To  him  these 

things  are 

*  A  JOT  for  CTcr ; 

Their  Irivelincss  increases ;  it  will  never 

i'as!4  intii  nothinfi^ciis;  but  still  will  keep 

A  l>()w<>r  quiet  for  him,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  Hweet  dreams  and  health  and  quiet  brcathinj^.' 

Strange  it  is  that  from  this  infinite  variety  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  world  there  should  arise  discord.  But  mingled  with  this 
licauty  there  are  many  imperfections.  The  painter  fails  to  embody 
canvati  his  glowin;!^  coiK^cptions  ;  the  poet  finds  words  too  feeble  for 
(H*i4tatic  thoughts,  and  the  same  imperfections  pervade  all  that  belongB 
to  man.  There  are  imperfections  of  talents  and  vagaries  of  genius; 
defects  of  timte  and  skill,  feebleness  of  conception,  and  weakness  in 
eilort.     None  arc  all  good,  and  how  many  failings  have  not  the  best 
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of  men !  The  finest  natures  have  sometimes  commingled  the  most  of 
earthiness  ;  and  those  who  surromid  us,  the  longest  known  and  the  l)est 
loved,  it  may  he,  come  very  far  short  of  what  our  inmost  souls  desire. 
They  are  selfish,  or  perhaps  proud  ;  frequent  intercourse  with  them  has 
let  in  light  through  many  a  moral  rent  upon  their  true  characters  ; 
they  cease  to  excite  our  admiration  for  their  words  and  actions,  which 
^ey  once  did,  or  we  no  longer  love  them  hecause  they  have  unwittingly 
or  wilfully  poisoned  the  sweet  charities  of  life ;  and  we  whose  spirite 
have  heen  chafed  hy  their  imperfections,  vent  our  grief  and  displeasure 
in  finding  fault. 

Fault-finders  are  easily  divided  in  three  classes.  First,  the  occasional ; 
second,  the  professed  ;  third,  the  inveterate.  The  first  of  these  classes 
comprises  by  far  the  largest  number  of  fault-finders,  and  they  are  those 
who  are  well  aware  of  the  evil  they  indulge  in,  but  have  not  the  firm 
fielf-control  to  check  it  always.  There  are  times  in  the  life  even  of  the 
most  amiable  and  forgiving  when  daily  trials  and  petty  vexations  dis- 
turb the  wonted  serenity  of  temper  ;  and  at  such  times  the  memory  will 
be  busy  in  recalling  forgotten  faults ;  the  mind  dwells  on  imperfections 
of  character  which  but  for  trials  and  temptations  had  never  been 
thought  of.  Then  it  is  the  good  man  and  the  mildest-tempered  woman 
will  utter  sharp  words,  and  make  still  more  cutting  reflections.  Faults 
very  trivial  indeed  counterbalance  every  excellence  of  character,  and 
if  ihe  object  of  displeasure  does  not  feel  convicted,  it  is  not  because 
words  and  actions  and  acerbity  of  feeling  have  not  all  combined  to 
prove  bow  much  the  real  or  fancied  faults  of  the  ofienders  have  occupied 
our  thoughts.  In  better  moments  such  feelings  never  ruffle  the  serenity 
of  our  dispositions,  nor  such  cutting  language  escapes  the  lips.  Charity 
ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  love  should  efloctually  correct 
many  a  fault. 

The  sole  object  and  aim  of  professional  fault-finders  seem  to  be  to 
carp  at,  sneer  at,  and  deride  the  eflbrts  of  all  others  but  themselves. 
Nothing  that  another  does  ever  suits  them,  though  for  themselves 
they  claim  the  mildest  judgment.  If  an  act  of  charity  is  done,  such  as 
Heav-en  dictates  and  approves,  they  discover  some  improper  motive 
ill  its  bestowal.  If  a  painter  like  AUston  or  a  sculptor  like  Powers 
exhibit  their  work,  their  penetrating  vision  can  detect  a  hundred  faults.. 
If  a  neighbor  or  a  friend  produce  something  worthy  of  praise,  they  are 
tlie  first  to  ridicule  its  merits  and  expose  its  weakness.  If  one  is  the 
parent  of  an  original  thought,  they  confidently  assert  its  borrowed  origin ; 
and  if  he  give  an  invention  to  the  world,  they  pronounce  it  overrated  in 
its  usefulness  and  importance.  If  a  good  book  is  written,  they  call  it 
stupid  ;  and  if  a  great  man  claim  our  veneration,  they  wonder  how  such 
a  man  gained  so  much  influence,  and  what  there  is  really  in  his  charac- 
ter to  respect.  They  never  saw  any  thing  or  heard  of  any  thing,  and 
very  much  doubt  if  any  one  else  ever  did.  Call  their  attention  to  a 
landscape,  with  its  sleeping  valleys  and  quiet  plains,  its  sunny  hill-tops 
and  its  placid  river,  like  a  silvery  thread,  binding  all  together  in  one 
radiant  scene  of  beauty ;  and  they  can  only  see  in  it  all  an  aggre- 
gation of  defects.  Tell  them  that  some  poor  unfortunate,  sorely 
tempted,  has  been  gxiilty  of  a  very  great  sin^  extorting  ficonL  all  the 
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deepest  and  most  heart-felt  pity,  and  the  professional  fault-finder  "will  be 
compas-siouate  too.  It  is  lamentable  that  any  one  should  do  this  thing ; 
it  is  passing  strange  that  any  child,  woman,  or  man  should  he  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  temptation.  The  erring  ought  certainly  to  be  more 
virtuous  ;  they  should  have  reflected  much  on  the  consequences  of  doing 
wrong  and  going  astray ;  and  the  delinquent  has  impressed  on  his  or 
her  memory  that  though  the  sin  is  great,  the  sinner  is  far  greater.  And 
so  this  class  go  through  life  finding  fault.  They  are  themselves  not 
unhappy  persons,  nor  viciously  inclined  to  bring  unhappiness  on  otherB. 
They  are  fond  of  drawing  comparisons,  and  sometimes  do  good  by  theii 
unsparing  exposure  of  faults ;  but  who  does  not  dislike  them,  and  dread 
the  unfcclingness  with  which  they  treat  you  to  a  recital,  it  may  be,  of 
your  own  short-comings,  or  to  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  failingBof 
every  one  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  ? 

But  of  all  unhappy  persons,  the  inveterate,  perverse  fault-findera  an 
the  most  \\Tetched  ;  nor  unfortunately  are  they  by  any  means  few. 
They  are  of^cn  met  with,  and  some  of  us,  perhaps  all  of  us,  have  come 
in  contact  with  them,  either  in  a  friend  or  in  a  relative ;  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  and  every^vhere  they  pursue  their  ill  destiny  —  to  find  miceas- 
ing,  unwearying  fault.  Their  niinds  are  always  anxious  ;  nothing  with 
them  goes  right.  Trouble,  misfortune,  and  woe  are  their  portion  in  life. 
The  weather  is  never  to  their  liking  ;  to-day  it  is  too  hot ;  to-morxow  it 
will  be  too  cold  ;  and  the  succeeding  day  will  be  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
and  they  wish  it  was  either  one  thing  or  the  other.  The  wind  is  fear 
ever  rudely  blo'W'ing  dust  in  their  eyes,  and  in  their  sore  distress  they 
believe  the  wind  was  made  for  no  other  purpofse  than  to  cause  them 
discomfort.  To-day  it  is  horridly  rainy,  or  it  is  too  bright ;  the  skies  are 
too  clear,  or  the  clouds  too  gloomy  and  lowering.  That  old  scape-goat, 
the  weather,  never  did  and  never  will  please  them ;  the  sun  never 
shines  according  to  their  notions  of  sunshine  ;  and  they  console  them- 
selves, if  such  poor,  afflicted,  tormented  people  are  ever  consoled, 
that  in  their  young  days  the  hours  flew  by  on  fairy  ^vings,  and  all  was 
beautiful,  serene,  and  bright.  Neither  within  nor  \\ithout  are  they  at 
ease  ;  for  in  addition  to  their  other  causes  of  complaint,  they  are  gene- 
rally walking  hospitals,  carrying  about  with  them  *  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.'  Now  it  is  the  head  that  is  at  fault ;  no  one  else  is 
troubled  witli  such  poor  weak  heads  as  they  have.  Or  if  the  head  is  fir 
once  sound,  the  body  is  racked  with  grievous  pains.  They  delight  in 
miseries,  and  can  tell  who  is  sick,  who  is  dead,  and  who  are  dying,  and 
can  enumerate  in  the  dolefulest  of  tones  how  many  of  their  fnends  like 
themselves  are  alHicted.  This  one  has  the  rheumatism,  because  he 
would  sit  in  a  damp  place  ;  another  will  certainly  die  with  consump- 
tion, because  he  nogloctcd  the  advice  of  some  amateur  phpician ;  and 
a  neighbor's  children  have  got  the  mumps  or  measles,  because  they 
played  with  John  Smith's,  round  the  comer.  If  an  acquaintance 
become  ill,  it  serves  him  right ;  he  had  no  business  to  get  sick  ;  if  he 
escape  the  allliction,  he  ought  to  be  sick  a  week  or  so,  that  he  might 
learn  to  prize  more  highly  than  he  does  the  blessings  of  health ;  but 
should  he  die,  he  might  have  lived  longer,  had  his  physician  been  more 
skillful,  or  his  nurse  more  careful ;  every  thing  was  done  wzongly  and 
poorly ;  this  potion  was  wrong,  and  that  draught  useless. 
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It  is  at  home,  however,  when  surrounded  hy  those  who  patiently 
endure  the  miseries  they  cannot  avoid,  that  the  inveterate  fault-finders 
display  their  most  perverse  hahits.  Self-interest,  politeness,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  affahility  which  the  world  demands  shall  belong  to  the 
intercourse  of  men,  will  restrain  the  too  frequent  manifestation  of  it  in 
society  ;  but  when  the  world  is  shut  out,  and  evening  calls  the  loved 
ones  from  their  tasks  to  find  a  resting-place,  a  solace  for  every  care,  a 
balm  for  every  sorrow,  in  the  resort 

*0p  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  whei'e, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss,' 

then  is  heard  in  all  its  bitterness  the  complaining  of  a  spirit  which 
cannot  be  soothed,  and  will  not  rest.  Even  childhood  to  such  an  one 
is  full  of  faults,  and  these  are  commented  on  so  often  and  so  much  that 
one  wonders  if  all  the  stories  told  of  childish  innocence  are  not  fabulous, 
having  no  existence  except  in  the  indulgent  imaginations  of  fond  fathers 
and  affection-blinded  mothers.  Hear  the  failings  of  children  discussed, 
and  you  would  fain  believe  them  to  be  miniature  editions  of  wickedness, 
over  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  at  all  times  a  lynx-eyed  watchful- 
ness and  a  thoroughly-drilled  power  of  scolding,  lest  the  Httle  innocents 
should  do  any  wrong.  Would  that  the  influence  of  this  class  of  people 
upon  children  could  be  told ;  how  their  mirthfulness  is  repressed ;  the 
sun-shine  of  their  nature  clouded  ;  their  affections  alienated ;  and  they 
made  prematurely  selfish  and  unfeeling.  But  this  is  a  topic  of  itself, 
demanding  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

As  the  perverse  fault-finder  judges  harshly  and  unsparingly  his  own 
household,  so  he  condemns  all  with  whom  he  associates.  None  so 
eager  to  detect  a  fault,  none  so  ready  to  sneer  at  the  unfortmate  as  he. 
The  erring  is  seldom  encouraged  by  his  kind  look  or  sympathetic  tear ; 
the  admonition  to  *  deal  kindly  with  their  brother  man '  is  meaningless, 
and  the  angel  who  blots  out  with  a  tear  their  own  and  a  brother's  fail- 
ings, a  myth.  Their  prime  belief  is,  whatever  exists  is  wrong,  and 
Heaven,  in  its  wisdom,  made  nothing  good.  Whether  looking  into  tlie 
calm  blue  skies,  or  over  the  beautiful  earth ;  whether  feasting  their 
eyes  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  a  Creator's  hand,  or  filling  their 
ears  with  the  rich  minstrelsy  ascending  day  and  night  from  all  the  ani- 
mate forms  of  earth ;  whether  mingling  with  their  fellows  in  the  broad 
thoroughfares  of  life,  or  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  home,  the  dearest  of 
earth's  sanctuaries,  they  see  written  over  all,  in  ineffaceable  characters, 
*  Imperfection.' 

Fault-finding,  like  every  other  evil,  meets  with  its  own  reward.  An 
habitual  fault-finder  is  a  person  to  be  dreaded  ;  we  may  tolerate,  but 
can  never  esteem  him.  He  is  shunned  by  all  who  prefer  the  sun-shine 
of  a  good  nature  to  the  gloominess  and  disquietude  of  an  unquiet  spirit. 
In  society  we  avoid  him  as  we  would  a  pestilence  ;  not  even  the  most 
charitable  care  to  listen  to  the  speech  of  him  whose  mind  is  soured  and 
dwarfed  by  dwelling  too  much  on  forbidden  subjects.  Who  can  tell 
how  much  of  disaffection  and  how  many  estrangements  he  causes ;  how 
many  young  minds  he  has  embittered ;  how  much  purity  of  charac- 
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ter  he  has  destroyed  ;  and  how  many  innocent  natures  he  has  made 
precociously  learned  in  evil  ? 

Once  there  lived  among  men  a  perfect  Model  of  charaeter,  tempted 
in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  During  His  stay  upon  earth  Hie 
was  never  known  to  speak  harshly  of  the  failings  of  men ;  but  over  their 
follies  was  often  seen  to  weep.  For  the  erring  He  had  the  profoundest 
sorrow  ;  for  the  deeply  guilty  He  had  words  of  pardon,  to  '  go  and  nn 
no  more.'  Children  He  loved,  and  made  the  angels  in  heaven  their 
guardian  spirits.  Full  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief)  yet  no 
complaints  escaped  His  lips.  By  precept  and  example  He  taught  men 
to  love  each  other  as  they  loved  themselves ;  to  lay  aside  *  all  envy,  aU 
uncharitableness,  and  all  evil  speaking ;  *  to  become  charitable  and  £»- 
giving ;  to  treasure  in  the  sacredest  recesses  of  memory  the  good  otheEP 
did :  but  to  write  the  injuries  received,  in  the  sand.  For  the  erring  He 
instructed  them  to  have  compassion ;  for  the  fallen  a  tear ;  Ibr  the 
weak  a  supporting  hand ;  and  for  the  wanderer  a  guiding  finger.  Hb 
bade  them  always  remember  their  proneness  to  error,  and  never,  m> 
long  as  they  felt  the  weakness  of  all  human  resolutions,  were  they  to 
forgot 

*  Oft  unknowinf^Iv  the  tongue 

Touches  on  a  chord  so  aching 
That  a  word  or  accent  wronz 

Pains  the  heart  almost  to  creaking. 
Many  a  tear  of  wounded  pride. 

Many  a  fault  of  human  blindness 
Had  been  soothed  or  turned  aside 

By  a  quiet  voice  of  kindness.' 


HOPE. 

Hope  is  a  Star,  which  to  spirit  bowed 

Is  only  hid  in  a  transient  cloud. 

U  twinkles  ns  brightly  tlicre  unseen 

-\s  when  Life's  leaflets  were  fresh  and  green ; 

And  it  lines  that  doud  with  a  silvery  hue, 

\niich  gilds  the  world  we  are  passing  through. 

Hopo  is  a  Flower,  whoso  seed  was  given 
To  mortal  man  by  a  Friend  from  heaven, 
And  Hk  who  its  tints  and  fragrance  gives 
Imparts  the  spirit  by  which  it  lives. 
(Jh  I  blest  the  man  who  has  will  and  powers 
To  bind  his  brow  with  those  precious  flowers ! 

Hope  is  a  Tear  from  an  angel's  eye, 
As  it  bends  o'er  our  grief  from  ita  liomo  on  high, 
And  the  glistening  gem  is  endowed  the  same, 
By  the  pure  bright  Spirit  from  whence  it  came : 
How  sweet  to  fancy,  when  mortal  sleeps. 
An  angel  bends  o^er  our  grief  and  weeps  I 

Hopo  is  a  Dew-prop,  in  Life's  first  mom, 

Bright  and  gay  ns  the  heart  imtom : 

Holy,  sacred,  and  sweet  at  even. 

Tinged  with  the  parting  smile  of  heaven  : 

Raising  the  heart  bowed  down  with  care 

To  all  that  is  holy  and  happy  there.  a.  b.  i. 
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THE      OLD      MAN      TO      HIS      GRAND-CHILD. 


BT     JENNY      MARSH. 


^  Gome  here  to  the  lattice,  darlmg, 
And  climb  upon  mj  knee ; 

The  Twili^t  is  gently  folding 
Its  arms  around  the  lea, 

And  its  zephyr  voice  is  singing 
Old  memories  to  me. 

^  Oh  I  I  love  to  linger,  darling, 

Here  at  the  even-time, 
When  the  distant  bells  are  ringing 

Their  holy  twilight  chime; 
And  your  little  hand  is  lying 

So  quietly  in  mine. 

*■  But  I  have  no  olden  legend 
To  tell  thee  o'er  to-mght, 
Of  the  elves,  or  merry  &iries, 
That  dweU  in  halls  of  light; 
Or  of  fair  and  noble  ladies 

That  loved  their  fearless  knights. 

^  But  I  'd  hear  thee  utter,  darlhig. 
Thy  heart's  deep,  earnest  prayer ; 

The  one  that  at  this  quiet  hour 
In  silence  whispers  there ; 

The  one  that  is  pure  and  ho^, 
And  doth  no  evil  share.' 

She  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  lowly 
She  bowed  her  golden  head, 

While  round  her  the  stars  of  heaven 
Their  dim,  soft  lustre  shed, 

And  all  seemed  calm  and  silent 
As  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

'Elind  Father  I '  said  she,  'may  the  twilight 
Of  grand-pa's  life  be  bright, 

With  thy  love  and  thy  grace  to  bear  him 
On  through  the  fearful  night ; 

And  may  the  dawn  of  his  morning 
Be  that  of  Heaven's  light' 

'  Kay  the  6oD  of  my  fathers  bear  thee ! ' 
He  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 

'  And  lead  my  little  lambkin 

Just  where  He  thinketh  best  I ' 

Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
And  whispered  God  the  rest 

Rochester,  (N^.  Y.)  Sept, 
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T  A  P  K  p.     TWO. 


Fleur  dg  Sillkry  came  up  to  smoke  the  segar  of  peace  when  the 
lights  were  out  hcbw,  arm-in-arm  with  Prunelle.  He  hoie  no  malioe ; 
as  who  should  that  has  carried  his  point  ?  and  for  myself,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  had  reflected  that  these  Gauls  are  not  to  he  rated  in  mora]* 
with  us  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  perhaps  ailer  all  the  complimentt 
such  as  it  was,  was  not  unsuited  to  its  suhject.  She  has  such  an  Orien- 
tal style  of  face,  such  dusky-hlack,  gipsy-like  eyes,  looking  at  one  tempt- 
ingly, yet  for  all  the  world  as  if  from  hehind  a  veil,  and  wean  fiar 
dresses  so  confoundedly  low  upon  the  shoulders,  that  I  dgn't  mneh 
wonder,  on  the  whole,  at  the  comparison.  And  only  to  think,  tli0D|^ 
I,  that  old  McKr 

'  Mafoi  !  '  said  Fleur  de  Sillery  to  me,  *  why  did  yon  leaTe  ns  so  aooii  ? 
you  did  not  stay  for  the  German.  This  iced  punch  is  delicioua  after  that 
last  stampede,  this  sultry  night.  Par  exemple  !  I  danced  it  with  the 
hacchante.' 

'  Did  Mrs.  Bo  present  you  ?  * 

'  No  ;  Mr.  Prunelle  here.  Do  you  know,  I  think  she  took  an  imme- 
diate fancy  to  me,  and  for  a  danseuse  who — a ' 

*As  is  a  dantheuse  ! '  Prunelle  suggested. 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  idiom  ;  as  i5  a  danseu$€,  why  commend  ma  to  her.* 

'  1  thay,'  said  Prunelle  here,  with  his  segar  hetween  his  teeth» '  don^ 
helicve  that  ahout  the  '  fancy,'  my  hoy.  It  was  his  title,  cuth  me !  that 
took  her.  When  I  thaid  '  Monsiegiieur  le  Compte  Fleur  de  SiUeiy/  I 
thaw  her  make  great  eyes  at  liim.  I  thay,'  Prunelle  added, '  betwiBen 
ourthelves,  people  of  that  thort  always  run  afler  titles,  you  know.' 

Why  will  Prunelle  show  such  anxiety  to  prove  he  has  fingotten  the 
tailor,  his  grand-father,  whose  money  he  is  still  spending  ?  I  alw^a 
ask  myself  this  question,  and  perhaps  Sillery  does,  too,  for  he  ia  not 
unacquainted  with  the  facts ;  hut  the  Count  on  this  occcasion  only 
sliowed  liis  teeth,  as  customary  with  him,  and  I  remar]^ed  : 

'  My  dear  Prunelle,  you  should  not  speak  thus,  for  the  Yan  Tronpi 
arc  one  of  our  oldest  families,  and  Mrs.  Bo — though  she  did  in  tme 
past  marry  Bobbinet,  a  mere  tradesman  in  the  beginning,  whateirer  Ida 
subsequent  position  on  'Change  —  is  own  sister  to  the  present  diatm- 
guished  Mrs.  Van  Trump,  and,  of  course,  as  such,  highly  respectable. 
I  need  not  say  Miss  Angela  Van  Trump  is  the  quintessence  of  all  that 
is  elegant  in  address  or  aristocratic  in  demeanor.' 

"Ma  foi,  no  I '  said  Fleur  de  Sillery,  laughing. 

'  Why  how  you  talk !  Do  n't  you  know,  eh  ?  '  died  Pmnelle, '  her 
name  ain't  Van  Trump  at  all  ?  ' 

'Really.  Prunelle,'  said  I,  'though  it  looks  inho^taUe,  I  think 
you  had  better  drink  no  more  of  this  iced  punch.      It  %s  rather  aferang.* 
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*  I  think  he  drank  too  much  before  he  came  up/  Sillery  remarked, 
coolly.     '  He  certainly  presented  me  to  Miss  Angela  Van  Trump.* 

*  Cuth  it  I  tho  I  did  !     What  induthed  me,  I  wonder  ?     Her  name  is 

Angela,  of  courth,  Mith  Angela *     Prunelle  stammered,  and  in  his 

little  brain  vainly  endeavored  to  coin  a  surname  which  might  disguise 
the  fib  he  meditated. 

*  Here  's  to  Miss  Angela  McKrell,'  cried  I,  bursting  into  a  laugh. 
*  Why,  we  all  know  it,  at  least  I  do,  and  Monseigneur  le  Comte  here 
would  learn  every  particular  to-morrow,  should  he  so  will  it,  by  exer- 
cise of  thai  finesse  which  no  doubt  caused  him  to  be  sent  out  as  attache 
to  his  embassage.  (Sillery  bowed  with  his  hand  in  his  vest.)  So  do  n't 
make  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill,  Prunelle.  Of  course,  we  give  you 
credit  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  you  keep  a  confidence,  and  it 
was  not  your  fault  that  you  dropped  the  hint  just  now  which  betrayed 
you,  but  the  fault  of  the  punch,  and  perhaps  a  sherry-cobbler  or  two 
down  stairs.' 

*  Why,  I  am  not  at  all  tipthj,*  retorted  Young  America.  *  But  under 
the  circumstances  I  do  n't  at  all  mind  telling  you  what  I  happen  to 
know  —  on  parole,  though,  eh  ?  ' 

*  You  may  confide  in  us.    Can  you  distrust  the  friendship  of '     I 

was  going  to  say  years,  but  remembered  myself,  and  substituted  *  weeks.' 
Come,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bat,  *  What 's  it  all  about  ? '  ' 

*  You  know  it 's  thome  weeks  ago  that  I  returned  from  my  tour 
on  the  Continent,  where  I  vithited  and  thaw  the  chief  capitals  of 
Europe,  with  the  view  —  tho  the  governor  thaid  —  of  improving  my 
mind.' 

'Also  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  the  —  what  d'  ye  call  the  kind  of  ani- 
mal ? '  asked  Fleur  de  Sillery,  musingly. 

*  Elephant,'  said  I,  parenthetically.    *  Go  on  1 ' 

*  Do  n't  interrupt  me,'  said  little  Prunelle,  smirking,  however, 
secretly,  behind  his  segar.  '  Of  courth  a  man  of  the  world,  who  has 
seen  life  abroad,  may  be  thuppothed  to  be  the  best  of  all  counthillors  in 
thertain  affairs  ;  and  as  I  happened  to  be  at  Tharatoga  at  the  time, 
and  in  daily  communication  with  Mrs.  Bobbinet,  it  naturally  followed 
that  /  was  that  counthillor.' 

*  Yes,  no  doubt.' 

'  You  thee  they  —  old  Van  Trump  and  the  family  generally,  I  mean  — 
had  heard  of  a  thertain  perthon's  goings-on  in  Paris,  how  he  was  mad 
after  the  Signora  Vermicelli,  the  little  danseicsCj  followed  her  about,  and 
thwore  he  would  marry  her,  and  was  coming  home  to  ask  the  old  gen- 
tleman's consent.     He 's  theventeen,  ain't  he  ?  '  with  a  grin. 

'  He 's  as  old  as  you  at  least,  Prunelle,'  said  I. 

*At  all  events  the  whole  thing  was  cut  and  dry  before  his  arrival. 
The  old  gentleman  thwore  a  great  deal,  I  'm  told,  but  in  the  end 
adopted  the  propothal  of  Mrs.  Bo,  (and  your  humble  thervant,)  which 
was  merely  this :  to  keep  cool.  He  altho  fell  into  a  plan  of  li^.  Bo's 
contriving,  but  which  met  with  my  fiill  approbation,  which  was  to  bad- 
ger our  young  friend  Tulip  into  marrying  a  girl  who  is  worth  a  plum  in 
her  own  right,  and  tho  put  an  end  to  his  exthesses  and  his  purthuit  of 
Signora  Vermicelli.     Of  courth  it  was  essential  to  find  a  fathinatin  g 
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pirl,  and  who  more  fathinating  than  the  daughter  of  old  McKiell,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  who  more  likely  to  have  a  half-million  or  tho  fiff 
dower  ?  But  old  Van  Tnimp  hroke  out  again,  and  thwore  no  Van 
should  marry  a  Mac.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Bo  thwore  no  Van  shonld 
hare  a  dollar  of  her  money  unleth  he  married  a  Mac  —  or  at  leaat  this 
Mac  —  Krell,  to  wit,  Angela,  you  know  I  It  theemed  she  was  under 
ohligathions  of  tliome  kind  to  the  McKrell  conthcm,  and  wanted  to 
pay  it  off  in  the  perthon  of  my  young  friend  Tulip.  Exthellent  woman ! 
The  upthot  of  it  all  was  that  the  governor  kiiocked  under,  and  now 
enters  into  the  project  with  heart  and  thoul,  though  why,  cuth  me  if  I 
can  tell !  Is  it  that  he  is  hard-up  ?  Impothihlc  I  with,  I  don't  knoiw 
how  many  thouthahd  acres  of  tenantry  to  keep  him  afloat.  Oh !  impoft- 
ihle,  you  know  ! '  Prunclle  repeated,  lighting  a  fresh  segar,  and  lapsing 
into  contemplative  silence. 

*  But  you  have  not  unveiled  the  whole  mystery  yet.* 

*  Yeth  I  have,  exthept  the  change  of  name.  You  know  how  dootlied 
arithtocratical  Tulip  is.  "Well,  of  courth  he  would  never  marry  a  Wm 
McErell,  at  least  until  af^cr  falling  in  love  with  her  under  thome  nom 
de  gu4irre  or  other,  and  after  he  is  in  love,  why  it 's  all  one  whether  it  *• 
Angela,  or  Vermicelli,  or  any  hody  else,  in  or  out  of  the  firtht  tbireleii. 
Not  many  people  know  her  real  name,  and  as  she  is  under  Mrs.  BoVfai- 
net's  protection,  and  only  vithits  her  own  family,  it  looks  like  a  men 
friendship  on  her  part  for  the  latter,  which,  since  the  McKrells  have 
huilt  that  splendid  house,  is  not  at  all  unnatural,  you  know.  I  think  & 
trap  is  well  thet.  He  thinks  her  name  is  Van  Trump,  and  thinks  it  is 
his  cousin,  (though  he  never  laid  eyes  on  her  heforc,)  to  whom  he  is 
going  to  he  attentive.  Thee  if  he  do  n't  ethcort  her  everywhere,  and 
end  hy  falling  in  love  with  her  and  forgetting  Vermicelli  I '  Fnunile 
concluded  with  a  sigh,  the  first  I  had  ever  heard  from  him,  and  which 
seemed  rather  uncalled-for,  and  suddenly  losing  his  flow  of  spirits. 

Of  course  I  did  not  credit  the  whole  of  this  recital.  There  were 
some  features  slightly  at  variance  with  my  prejudices ;  as,  Ibr  example^ 
that  Prunello  should  he  invited  to  confer  with  any  one  in  an  affidr 
requiring  secresy  and  tact,  or  that  Brigadier-General  Van  Trump,  a 
proverbially  proud  and  passionate  old  fellow,  should  follow  the  lead  of 
this  youngftter.  *  No,  no,  Prunclle,*  I  thought,  *  you  were  not  in^ted, 
but  have  fallen  into  this  labyrinth  of  Mrs.  Bo's  spinning  became  yoa 
could  not  keep  your  tongue  from  running  on  what  pranks  one  of  yofnr 
friends  committed  mh  rosa  on  the  Continent.  If  he  suspected  jonr 
agency,  would  he  take  you  by  the  nose,  I  wonder  ?  for  the  blood  of  the 
fiery  General  runs  in  his  veins.  And  after  all,  are  you  not  likely  to  reSD 
the  fruit  of  your  own  conceit  and  officiousness  in  the  upshot  of  this  plot  t 
Has  not  the  possibility  that  little  Tulip  may  be  true  after  all  to  his  Ver- 
micelli, and  be  disinherited  by  Mrs.  Bo,  and  that  your  graces  of  penon 
may  avail  in  winning  the  regard  of  that  nabob  not  less  than  of  her  pRh 
teg6e,  possessed  your  brain,  such  as  it  is,  and  made  you  approximate  more 
to  a  poet  in  wealth  of  imagination  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
than  you  ever  did  before  or  will  again  ?  And  if  you  have  np  to  tUs 
time  remained  in  ignorance  of  your  state  of  mind,  and  of  the  growing 
influence  of  that  bewitching  creature  Angela,  backed  as  she  is  in 
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ancy  by  half  the  fortune  of  old  McElrell,  and  let  us  say  two-thirds  of 
that  of  Mrs.  Bobbinet,  was  not  the  involuntary  sigh  just  now  an  indi- 
cation of  the  dawning  conviction  that  here  was  a  rivsd  of  your  own  cre- 
ating about  to  supplant  you,  my  young  friend  ? 

Perhaps  Fleur  de  Sillery  entertained  a  like  opinion.  *  Look  theie ! ' 
said  he  to  me  with  a  grimace,  two  afternoons  later.  I  looked,  and  saw 
my  yoimg  friend  Van  Trump  actually  driving  Miss  Angela  to  the  beach 
in  his  wagon,  and  in  the  distance  the  stately  figure  of  Mrs.  Bo  in  the 
act  of  ascending  the  Van  Trump  equipage  in  charge  of  the  polite  Bri- 
gadier-General. 

*A  most  dutiful  nephew  I '  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  admiration.  *  No  doubt 
his  heart  is  with  his  Signora,  while  he  strives  to  be  agreeable  to  his 
lovely  companion  yonder,  ai^d  'tis  only  to  gratify  the  whim  of  Mrs.  Bob- 
binet  that  he  thus  sacrifices  his  feelings.  But  where  is  Prunelle,  the 
counsellor  ?  he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Van  Trump  carriage,  bringing 
up  the  rear  of  the  happy  company,  if  only  to  witness  the  partial  success 
of  their  combined  strategy.' 

Fleur  is  not  the  man  to  be  misled  by  a  common-place  ;  a  diplomat- 
ist ^ould,  ex  officio,  see  farther  into  a  mill-stone  than  another,  because 
he  knows  best  where  to  find  the  hole.  He  laughed  in  his  agreeable 
manner,  and  said,  *Morbleu  !  what  a  savage  yon  are  upon  our  Mends  ! 
Do  you  ever  wear  my  scalp  at  your  girdle,  par  exemple  ?  As  for  ce 
petit  Prunelle  J  he  drove  his  wagon  back  to  tiie  stables  &ve  minutes  ago, 
and  wishes  his  friend  and  ours,  little  Tulip,  had  married  the  amiable 
Vermicelli.  What  does  all  that  mean  ?  A  young  fellow  like  Prunelle 
does  not  house  his  grays  so  fine  an  evening  as  this  without  some  good 
reason.  Is  it  because  he  thinks  no  other  girl  at  the  '  Ocean,'  or  in  its 
vicinity,  worthy  the  honor?  and  since  Angela  is  preengaged,  retires  for  a 
time  from  the  world  of  gayety  ?  Ma  foi  !  it  may  prove  interesting  to 
watch  the  event  of  this  delightfully  transparent  plotting,  and  I  must 
give  it  my  attention.  Do  you  know  it  is  not  a  bad  school  to  study  diplo- 
macy in,  that  of  the  ball-room  ?  Your  belles  represent  so  many  blank 
treaties  of  amity  and  alliance,  fairly  transcribed  aiid  full  of  lies,  (par- 
don me,)  only  waiting  for  the  signature  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf ;  and  as  for  such  little  creatures  as  Prunelle, 
or  our  friend  Tulip,  whose  aping  of  good  manners  and  good  dress  are 
ludicrous,  ma  foi!  they  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  so  many  pro- 
tocols, hangers-on  to  the  before-named  treaties  of  amity.  Do  you  amuse 
yourself  occasionally  by  filling  the  boots  of  your  neighbors  and  awnm- 
ing  their  imaginary  relations  ?  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  the  best  road  to 
their  confidence.  Had  I  been  in  Prunelle's  place,  for  instance,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  afler  committing  myself  in  the  first  .instance,  I  may  have 
been  brought  like  him  to  fetch  and  carry  until  I  found  a  bone  worth 
picking  in  the  basket,  and  then  and  there  have  forgotten  my  fidelity — 
nomine  mutato  de  Prunelle, /a^a  narratur,  eh  ? 

'  But  what  a  pity  't  is  that  the  respectable  Mrs.  Bobbinet  should  be 
so  sadly  out  with  foreigners !  Would  she  ever  consent  to  a  protegee  of 
hers  being  the  Czarina,  or  even  empress  of  the  Grand  Nation!  I 
believe  that  she  has  no  antipathy  to  Pnmelle  or  Van  Trump,  nor  yet  to 
yourself,  mon  ami,  whose  subdued  style  of  costuming  is  quite  at  variance 
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with  that  adopted  at  present  by  your  distinguished  young  countrymeiL 
With  me  the  case  is  otherwise.  However  faultless  my  toilette,  or  gram- 
matical my  English,  or  moral  my  manner  of  conducting  my  partnar 
through  the  redowa,  I  cannot  escape  the  ban  of  having  been  bom  elBD> 
where  than  under  the  wings  of  your  great  national  bird.  Thus  am  I  ban- 
ished from  a  post  of  observation  which  you  may  enjoy,  namely,  the  aide 
of  patriotic  Mrs.  Bobbinet,  and  driven  into  making  myself  tolerpkUy 
acceptable  to  Miss  Angela,  if  I  would  improve  mysdf  in  social  taotioi 
on  this  interesting  occasion —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  until  the  game  be 
flushed,  and  all  but  the  bird  singled  out  for  slaughter  take  wing  viih 
the  customary  show  of  consternation.' 

Indeed,  my  French  friend  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  aceordanoe 
with  the  purpose  declared  in  this  speech,  paid  court  to  Miss  Angela, 
though  not  at  all  of  a  sort  likely,  I  thought,  to  gratify  that  young  lady'i 
vani^.  His  manner  was  frequently  distrait^  and  always  removed  fiom 
that  of  a  man  who  cares  to  flatter  a  belle  into  a  favorable  opinion  of 
himself ;  he  rather  looked  down  upon  her,  and  oflended  her,  I  felt  suxe, 
more  than  once  by  the  indifierence  he  betrayed.  Did  she  decline  danc- 
ing \  rCimporte  ;  after  polkaing  with  duchesses  and  lady  ambaasadxeHei 
abroad,  what  did  a  dance  more  or  less  matter  with  Miss  Angela  Tan 
Truipp,  alias  McKrell  ?  his  manner  said.  Did  she  prefer  her  private 
parlor  to  a  promenade  in  the  long  piazza — would  some  body  jom  him 
in  a  game  of  billiards  or  bowls  ?  Did  she  declare  that  the  wagon  of 
Tulip  or  Prunelle,  or  the  family-coach  were  alone  to  be  honored  by  bar 
acceptance,  or  profess  herself  ennuyee  of  the  stupid  monotony  of  the 
waves,  and  afterward  appear  en  regie  ?  —  whom  should  they  encounter, 
chattering  French  and  driving  at  a  slapping  speed,  if  not  Fleor  do 
Sillery  and  one  of  the  Miss  Joneses  —  the  rich  Joneses,  you  know —  or 
little  Mrs.  Tomtit,  who,  as  every  body  knows,  is  in  the  market  again 
for  a  husband  ?  In  eo  case  did  Sillery  persecute  her  by  the  imreasonable* 
ness  of  his  attentions ;  if  ho  piqued  her,  it  was  by  his  apparent 
lessncss  whether  he  oficnded  her  or  no.  Why  should  he  caie  f  He 
not  in  love,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  attentive  and  unobstrusive 
fied  the  conditions  upon  which  he  could  hope  to  retain  his  post  of  obeerv^ 
ation  without  annoyance  to  himself  or  others. 

For  my  own  part,  I  felt  unusual  concern  in  the  event.  Hod  I  not. 
watched  this  same  Angela  McKrell  gradually  emerge  from  the  cxyaar 
lis  of  school-girl  short-frocks  into  full  womanly  loveliness,  and  now 
beheld  her  taking  place  with  established  belles,  under  the  glory  of  a 
more  distinguished  surname  borrowed  for  the  purpose  ?  Was  she  not 
surrounded  and  followed  by  swarms  of  admirers,  by  Skipp,  by  Lovelat6t 
by,  in  short,  all  the  most  elegant  of  our  drawing-room  men ;  and  mne 
not  my  aristocratical  friend  Van  Trump  and  the  wealthy  and  faahiop" 
able  Prunelle  to  be  reckoned  among  her  suitors ;  and  even  cool  and 
saturnine  Fleur  de  Sillery,  bewitched  into  resigning  all  other  flirtationi 
for  the  abstract  pleasure  of  merely  observing  the  progress  of  tbiat 
Beside  all  this,  dear  Mrs.  Bobbinet  was  so  delightfully  original,  and 
our  views  so  invariably  coincided !  When  the  younger  people  danced, 
we  conversed  and  looked  on  ;  when  Angela  came  back,  I  flatter  myBelf 
I  was  not  behind  the  others  in  entertaining  her.     For  a  not-dancing- 
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man,  it  was,  as  Fleur  said,  the  best  of  all  posts.  Angela  is  not  want- 
ing in  a  certain  sort  of  esprit,  and  when  not  dancing,  which  she  liked 
better,  consented  to  listen  to  my  bon-mots,  (carefully  prepared  in  pri- 
vate,) which  I  usually  utter  with  such  off-hand  brilliancy.  *  Mafoi! 
I  tell  him  he  is  a  demi-sauvage  !  '  Fleur,  sauntering  on  the  other  side 
of  Angela,  would  say,  perhaps ;  but  he  would  say  little  else,  contenting 
himself  with  listening  languidly  and  occasionally  showing  his  extremely 
white  teeth  in  a  broader  smile  than  usual.  How  we  cut  up  our  friendB 
during  our  promenades  in  the  long  piazza  I  What  dull  objects  were 
little  Prunelle  and  Tulip  Van  Trump,  going  about  in  their  short-coats, 
and  believing  themselves  irresistible  !  And  then  there  was  diminutive 
Mrs.  Tomtit  always  hanging  on  the  arm  of  some  body  with  a  moustache, 
and  so  innocent,  and  so  sweet  and  smiling ;  and  old  Van  Trump,  com- 
porting himself  more  like  a  drum-major  than  a  Brigadier-General,  with 
so  great  a  display  of  his  gold-headed  cane,  and  awful  pomp  and  dignity  ; 
also,  Mrs.  Van  T.  in  a  turban,  and  Miss  Van  T.,  rather  passie,  and  dis- 
posed to  be  mightily  grand,  but  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  flirt. 
These  two  last  Angela  hated  mortally. 

*  La  I  now !  *  said  she,  *  only  look  at  that  Isabella  Van  Trump,  what 
a  ninny  she  is  making  of  herself !  Did  you  ever  1  *  presenting  a  flower 
to  young  Weakeyes,  just  from  college,  after  putting  it  to  her  lips  —  *  and 
she  *8  thirty,  if  she  *s  a  day  1  I  do  believe  she  thinks  hersell*  as  hand- 
some as  —  as ' 

*  Her  cousin,  Miss  Angela  Van  Trump,'  said  I,  softly,  at  which  speech 
both  Miss  Angela  and  Fleur  de  SiUery  laughed,  but  I  think  for  diflerent 
reasons. 

Little  Tulip  meantime,  no  doubt  overawed  by  the  private  threats  of 
General  Van  Trump,  and  the  awful  certainty  of  disinheritance  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Bobbinet,  had  become  first  docile  and  then  evidently  inter- 
ested in  the  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play.  Once  drawn  into  the 
whirl  of  redowas  in  the  ball-room,  and  of  wheels  on  the  beach,  who 
could  resist  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  season  and  place  ?  Not 
little  Tulip,  whose  brain  was  quickly  turned,  of  course.  '  That  young- 
ster,* I  remarked,  with  singular  inconsistency  to  Sillery,  who  showed 
his  gleaming  teeth  in  consequence,  *  betrays  an  absence  of  principle  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  excuse.  Do  you  know  he  has  assured 
me  repeatedly  that  Signora  Vermicelli  is  incomparably  more  lovely  than 
any  woman  here,  and  I  gave  him  credit  for  an  attachment  which  did 
him  honor  ?  To  resign  fortune,  nay,  to  defy  the  prejudices  of  society, 
would  have  been  to  crown  his  own  brow  with  laurel  and  the  Signoia's 
with  myrtle,  and  to  obtain  the  applause  of  all  right-minded  spectators 
of  his  heroism.  But  instead  of  this,  I  fear  he  is  about  to  sell  his  happi- 
ness, and  perhaps  that  of  Signora  Vermicelli  also.  Poor  Vermicelli  I  * 
quoth  I,  with  unusual  sentiment,  recalling  the  likeness  of  the  actress  as 
shown  me  by  her  quondam  lover  some  weeks  back,  *  how  I  pity  her 
awaking  from  her  dream  of  love  and  respectability  to  the  protracted 
necessity  of  a  life  which  Tulip  himself  told  me  is  odious  to  her  in  the 
extreme,  and  worse  than  all,  to  the  loss  of  perhaps  the  only  firieiid  in 
whom  she  ever  placed  confidence ! ' 

Fleur  de  Sillery  fairly  grinned.     *  Ah !  bah ! '  said  he  in  a  low  tone, 
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eyeing  me  askant ;  '  are  you  really  becoming  sentimental,  mofi  ami  ? 
Mafoi  !  The  Signora  has  plenty  of  lovers  and  plenty  of  faith  in  thorn 
all,  and  will  marry  the  richest  and  the  biggest  £)ol,  maik  my  woidi. 
She  thought  at  one  time  our  friend  Van  Trump  capable  of  supplying 
both  conditions,  but  she  prudently  refused  to  marry  bun  until  Bometmnff 
more  satisfactory  than  his  assurance  of  the  family  acquiescence  ahonU 
be  forthcoming.  If  Tulip  had  met  with  opposition  here,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  taken  the  next  steamer  to  return  to  his  Yenni* 
celli,  and  have  married  her  —  if  he  could  !  But  every  thing  has  been 
well  conducted  and  fallen  harmoniously  into  place.  Was  the  Biigadifli^ 
General  formerly  an  ambassador  abroad  ?  His  air  is  very  nobley  and 
his  idea  of  a  strategy  —  for  of  course  I  do  not  believe  the  counter  lepv^ 
sentations  of  our  friend  Prunelle  —  sublime  !  I  see  you  wonder  at  mj 
familiarity  with  the  topic,  but  'tis  not  surprising  when  you  leam  that 
'  poor  Signora  Vermicelli,*  as  you  pathetically  term  her,  has  wrilUn  to 
interest  mo  in  her  behalf.  I  have  given  her  the  best  advice  I  oooU 
ofier.  I  had  the  felicity  of  her  acquaintance  in  Paris ;  and  to  aorfo 
one^s  fair  friends  in  distress  is  the  most  graceful  of  duties,  of  coona. 
I  believe  she  visited  your  great  country  professionally,  some  yean  niiee^ 
in  the  first  blush  of  her  fame.  No  doubt  little  Tulip  was  thon  wX 
school  somewhere  ;  but  you  may  have  had  the  honor  of  a  presentation  t 
No !  Well,  then,  you  cannot  know  how  fascinating  she  is,  and  ham 
like  this  Miss  Angela  Van  Trump  in  some  respects,  though  totally 
differing  in  others  —  as,  for  example,  in  not  being  an  heiren  of  any 
body.  This  is  perhaps  the  true  secret  of  the  easy  transfer  of  aflbotkn 
which  so  surprises  you  in  our  young  friend.  In  Angela  he  saw  a  aomo- 
thing  reminding  him  of  his  Countess,  and  now  is  likely  to  forget  that 
injured  lady,  as  you  think,  in  this  Angela,  to  whose  chaima  of  penon 
are  superadded  the  more  influential  churms  of  purse.  But  has  he  leally 
forgotten  the  Vermicelli  ?  It  is  fortunately  easy  to  solve  the  onigma. 
Let  me  see.  Ma  foil  'tis  somewhere  here,'  Fleur  de  Silleiy  quotiy 
remarked,  running  his  eye  down  the  columns  of  the  Timts^  whush  hn 
held  in  his  hand  and  now  opened,  and  having  found  the  paiagxqpli« 
called  my  attention  to  it  with  the  point  of  his  segar.  '  B.ead  it  alon^' 
said  he. 

*  Glorious ! '  cried  I,  '  we  must  all  run  up  to  town  and  take  tidnli 
for  Castle-Garden  —  hey,  De  Sillery  ?  *  Fleur  nodded  and  knocked  tlw 
ashes  off  the  end  of  his  Colorado. 

'  What 's  the  wow  ?  '  asked  Prunelle,  counting  with  his  cue  and  didp 
ing  the  balls  along  the  wire.  We  had  dropped  in  while  Prunelle  and 
his  presumed  rival  were  trying  a  match  at  billiards,  and  while  await- 
ing our  turn  the  conversation  just  given  had  transpired. 

'  The  row,'  said  I,  '  is  this  :  listen.'  And  then  I  read  the  paragxaph 
which  related  in  effect  that  the  brilliant,  famous,  and  aooomplidM 
flanseuse  and  Contessa  Vermicelli  had,  for  the  second  time,  conMntid 
to  accept  an  engagement  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  win  all  heailV 
by  her  exquisite  grace.  That  the  Signora  had  arrived  the  day  befim 
and  taken  possession  of  the  apartments  awaiting  her  at  the '  Clarendm ; ' 
and  that  she  would  appear,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  usual  form  of  profeaBfloal 
puffii. 
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The  three  occupants  of  the  room,  exclusiTe  of  myself  and  Fleur  de 
Sillery,  had  listened  to  this  announcement  with  widely  difierent  emo- 
tion. Tulip  Van  Trump,  in  act  to  cannon,  stood  sliding  his  cue  nervously 
over  the  back  of  his  thumb,  without  seeing  the  ball  befi}re  him,  and 
changing  from  white  to  red.  Young  Weakeyes,  seated  on  the  Window- 
sill,  dangling  his  legs  and  sucking  the  top  of  his  cane,  endeavored  to 
look  knowing ;  and  Prunelle  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  which  sounded  very 
like  one  of  exultation. 

*  Vive  la  Signora  Vermicelli ! '  cried  that  fine  French  scholar,  grace- 
ftdly  waving  a  mace-stick  overhead.  '  Why,  what  a  Thummp  she  is 
to  come  over  and  thing  for  uth  ! '  the  young  gentleman  added,  thrusting 
his  tongue  into  his  cheek  to  give  point  to  tibe  witticism. 

'I  say,  men !  *  young  Weakeyes  here  put  in  from  the  window,  ' ain't 
she  —  Vermicelli,  I  mean — imcommonly  like  Angela  Van  Trump,  in 
voice  and  manners,  I  mean,  you  know  ?  She  came  down  to  recruit  in 
the  boat  this  morning  with  me,  and  I  came  devilish  near  speaking  to  her 
for  Angela,  you  know.  When  I  saw  her  at  the  hotel  afterward,  by 
day-light,  by  Jove  !  I  was  quite  struck,  and  asked  Smith  who  the  devil 
it  was,  you  know ! ' 

'  You  do  n't  thay  the  gweat  Signora  Vermicelli  is  actually  here ! ' 
little  Prunelle  exclaimed,  with  still  greater  glee.  *  Why,  1  must  go  and 
wenew  my  acquaintance  this  very  morning.  I  thay,  Vanny,  let  uth 
finish  this  match  right  away,  and  call  on  her  arm-in-arm.' 

£ut  Van  Trump  had  already  dashed  his  cue  dovm.  '  I  give  up  the 
game,'  he  said,  and  turned  to  Weakeyes  with  all  the  composure  he 
could  command.  '  What  hotel  did  you  say  ?  '  he  asked,  a  little  tremu- 
lously, and  went  ofiT  afler  obtaining  the  address,  virithout  noticing  Pm- 
nelle's  invitation  in  the  least. 

The  last-named  gentleman,  however,  seemed  not  at  all  disconcerted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  extremely  good  spirits,  and  disposed  to  show 
them.  He  caught  Weakeyes  off  the  virindow,  and  whisked  him  round 
in  a  redowa  wilh  much  elegance,  and  returning  him  to  his  place,  pro- 
duced his  segar-case,  and  proposed  to  go  and  imbibe  cobblers  *  all  around.' 
But  before  we  went  he  surveyed  the  table.  '  Bleth  my  thoul  I  —  ath 
Mithtreth  Bo  thays  —  it  was  no  wonder  he  gave  it  up,'  he  remarked, 
with  a  knowing  grin.  *  Why,  he 's  plumped  every  thingle  ball  into  the 
pockets,  exthept  mine  ! ' 

Two  days  later  it  was  genially  knourn  that  young  Van  Trump  had 
driven  out  in  his  wagon,  on  the  public  beach,  -die  notorious  but  lovely 
danseuse  Vermicelli,  and  become,  it  was  supposed,  her  accepted  lover. 
Every  body  knew  now,  too,  that  Angela  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  a 
Van  Trump,  but  only  a  McKrell ;  for  had  not  the  Van  Trumps  them- 
selves acknowledged  it  everywhere  vrith  a  very  bad  grace  indeed? 
And  was  there  not  a  feud  established  between  every  member  of  that 
distinguished  family  and  the  nabob  Mrs.  Bo  ?  And  vras  one  shilling  of 
that  lady's  reputed  million  and  a  half,  for  a  long  time,  likely  to  ^ad 
the  hearts  of  the  owners  of  the  shockingly  out-at-elbows  estate,  the 
tenantry  of  which  were  for  ever  at  war  with  their  landlord,  and  paid 
their  dues  with  much  grumbling,  when  they  paid  them  at  all  ?  The 
Brigadier-General  himself  had  begun  it,  when  he  rushed  into  Mrs.  Bob- 
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binet'fl  private  parlor  in  such  excitement  that  he  actually  fingot  Ub 
stock,  which  he  had  laid  aside  for  coolness,  prior  to  learning  his  son*! 
indiscretion,  and  with  only  presence  of  mind  enongh  to  grasp  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  without  which  he  was  never  seen  abroad,  and  pedb^H 
might  have  lost  his  identity ;  and  with  little  Prunelle,  who  bad 
created  the  disturbance,  following  at  his  heels,  and  looking  scared  at  the 
result. 

Mrs.  Bobbinet,  seated  with  one  knee  over  the  other  in  a  manly 
&shion,  as  her  habit  is  when  reading  the  daily  papers,  held  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  which  hand  was  shaking  more  than  usual,  while  the  owner 
rocked  to  and  fro. 

'  Oh !  law  !  law ! '  Mrs.  Bo  was  exclaiming ;  '  who  'd  a  thong^  it» 
after  altering  my  will  too !  But  I  '11  change  it  all  back,  and  give  efeiy 
shilling  to  that  dear  boy  Tulip,  to  console  him  for  his  loss.  I  '11  make 
a  p*int  of  doing  it,*  (pint  was  what  Mrs.  Bobbinet  said.)  '  Oh !  doai't 
tell  me,'  Mrs.  Bo.  cried  at  the  end,  getting  up  and  pacing  distractsdly 
across  her  floor,  pursued  and  confix)nted,  however,  at  every  turn  by  die 
Brigadier-General,  who  would  have  burst  had  he  kept  longer  silenoe ; 
indeed  he  had  been  growing  redder  and  redder  in  the  face  widi 
every  word  of  Mrs.  Bobbinet's,  and  was  getting  fast  into  a  towering 
passion. 

'  But  I  will,  Madam !  I  taill  tell  you  my  opinion,  Madam  I '  die 
General  roared,  regardless  of  the  thin  partitions  surrounding  them,  and 
of  Prunelle's  presence  ;  and  thumping  his  cane  upon  the  bcmids  to  gm 
emphasis  to  what  he  said,  *  I  submit  my  judgment  to  yours,  ^iM^iim,  and 
instead  of  caning  the  young  rebel,  I  pretend  to  take  no  notice  of  Ui 
falling  in  love  with  ad  —  d  low  foreigner.  I  hand  him  over  to  yon*  in 
fact;  I  even  consent  that  he  shall  marry  —  a  McKiell,  pooh!— to 
oblige  you.  Madam  !  And  what  is  the  end  of  all  your  scheming  and 
foolery,  but  that  your  nephew,  Madam  !  yes,  your  nephew,  I  say  I  rans 
away  this  very  morning  with  this  identical  French  woman,  who  has 
followed  him  from  Paris  !  And  he  sends  me  a  d  —  d  polite  note  to  that 
effect  by  a  friend  of  his,  this  youngster  here,  whom  I  have  two  mindi  to 
cane,  for  his  d  —  d  insolence  in  presuming  to  bring  it  to  Me  I '  the  fiaiy 
General  cries,  wliecling  about  and  confronting  little  Prunelle,  who  pie- 
cipitately  backed  toward  the  door. 

Mrs.  Bobbinet  dropped  into  her  chair. 

*  With  a  French  wo7Jian  !  —  with  a  Foreigner!  '  gasped  Mn.  Bo^ 
lifting  both  her  hands  and  rolling  up  her  eyes. 

'  Water  ! '  Prunelle  exclaimed,  forgetting  his  alarm,  or  even  to  liqi, 
while  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  more  than  mother  of  his  Angela. 

But  General  Van  Trump,  still  pummelling  the  floor,  and  if  pmseHe 
waxing  more  wroth  —  it  must  be  admitted  he  interspersed  his  xemaiiDi 
with  more  oaths  than  are  here  hinted  at  —  was  not  softened.  *  WMk 
a  foreigner !  —  a  low  play-actress  !  *  he  reiterated,  *  and  is  gmng  to  be 
an  actor  himself.  Madam,  if  I  disinherit  him,  as  I  intend  to  do.  But  I 
suppose  you  will  encourage  him  in  his  undutiful  conduct,  and  leare  him 
your  fortune.  Hey  ?  Do  n't  shake  your  head,  Madam ;  you  said  it  not 
a  minute  ago,  and  your  sending  them  oil'  in  your  own  carriage * 

*  In  my  carriage  ! '  cried  poor  Mrs.  Bo,  aghast,  before  falling  back  into 
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hysterics,  *  then  that  wretch  of  Angela  did  it  without  my  knowledge  ; 
she  has  written  to  me  from  New- York  ;  she  ran  off  with  a  foreigner  too  I ' 

*  With  Fleur  de  Sillery  I '  screamed  Prunelle,  *  the  carriage  made  two 
turns  ;  I  see  it  all ! ' 

Poor  Prunelle  was  in  the  right.  The  carriage  had  made  two  turns. 
While  showing  such  disinterested  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  late  rival, 
how  could  he  suspect  him  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  still  more 
formidahle  ?  Or  when  he  himself  heheld  from  the  window  of  Tulip 
Van  Trump's  late  chamher,  whither  he  had  heen  sent  to  seek  a  watch 
which  was  not  under  the  pillow,  Mrs.  Bohbinet's  carriage  returning  to 
the  boat  in  such  haste,  what  cause  had  he  to  suspect  that  it  was  not 
merely  some  article  of  the  baggage  of  that  lady's  nephew,  which  had 
been  forgotten?  While  he  was  questioning  the  chamber-maid  and 
calling  for  the  porter  who  had  taken  down  the  trunks,  and  runamaging 
among  the  pillows  for  the  watch,  which  little  Van  was  about  that  time 
consulting  on  shipboard,  the  steamer,  conveying  two  runaway  couples 
to  the  city,  had  already  got  under  weigh. 

Fleur  de  Sillery,  the  attache  of  the  French  Legation,  had  outwitted 
us  all.  I  say  us,  because  I  myself  once  entertained  certain  hopes 
which  —  but  no  matter.  I  chatted  with  the  Countess  the  other  night 
at  the  great  masquerade  ball,  given  by  the  McKrells  —  who,  of  course, 
in  virtue  of  this  marriage  and  their  great  wealth  have  become  one  of 
our  first  families  —  and  was  not  in  the  least  moved  by  her  charms  : 
now  that  she  cannot  dance,  she  has  no  choice  but  to  iiirt  with  us  talk- 
ing men,  or  to  retire  to  the  obscurity  of  the  dowager  benches.  Prunelle 
has  the  impudence  to  declare  he  was  never  in  love  with  her,  though 
but  for  the  intervention  of  Weakeyes,  who  roomed  with  him,  he  would 
have  doubtless  blown  out  his  feeble  brains  on  a  certain  afflictive  occa- 
sion. However,  he  is  now  engaged  to  the  elder  sister,  Miss  Georgiana 
McKrell,  who,  if  quite  stylish  and  immensely  rich,  is  not  at  all  hand- 
some. Van  Trump  the  younger  has  long  been  reconciled  to  his  family, 
and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  Mrs.  Bobbinet's  will  and  affections ; 
he  did  not  marry  the  Contessa.  Sillery  did  him  one  good  turn  at  least, 
in  whispering  what  he  did  to  Signora  Vermicelli,  some  time  during  their 
short  voyage  from  Newport. 

•  Tu  rrCas  trompee  !  '  the  lady  then  said  in  dudgeon,  and  something 
very  like  a  French  oath  escaped  her  rosy  lips.  But  when  the  city  was 
reached,  she  resumed  her  professional  labors. 

*Bah  I  *  said  she  to  Tulip,  a  week  later,  who  grew  white  with  rage  while 
she  spoke  ;  hehad  in  vain  been  pressing  her  to  become  Mrs.  Tulip  Van 
Trump,  or  even  to  assign  a  reason  for  her  sudden  coolness.  *  Shall  I,  Con- 
tessa Vermicelli,  who  have  consorted  with  princes,  marry  a  beggar  ?  "What 
have  you  got  to  live  on  ?  Your  aunt  hate  you ;  your  papa  fliing  you  off. 
Do  you  wish  to  live  by  my  labor  ?  ^a !  9a ! '  cried  the  Signora,  mock- 
ingly waving  her  white  hand,  but  casting  a  dangerous  glance  upon  our 
friend's  pale  face.  *  You  love  me,  do  you  ?  Bien  !  I  never  loved  you. 
I  thought  you  as  rich  as  you  said  you  wore  —  mais  vous  avez  menti  — 
bete  !    There,  go  !  you  annoy  me  —  or ' 
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Less  joy  tho  bridegroom's  heart  will  prove, 
To  seo  tlie  torch  and  hear  tho  soDg 

That  tako  the  prize  from  rival  love, 

And  crowned  the  hope  that  mocked  so  long 


11. 


Less  joy  tho  youthful  monarch  knows 
Upon  tho  day  that  crowns  his  head, 

When  shouting  crowds  forgot  their  woes. 
And  grateful  tears  of  hope  are  shed: 


IlL 


And  with  a  less  o'erflowing  soul 
Tlie  victor  took  his  destined  bays. 

"When,  turning  from  the  Pythian  goal. 
Immortal  Greece  awoke  his  praise: 


IV. 


Than  I  this  hour  to  prove  tho  truth 
Of  ono  desire  where  thousands  fiul : 

To  kiss  thee  ere  thy  bud  of  youth 
Was  spread  to  the  rapacious  gale : 


V. 


To  kiss  tlieo  in  thy  tcndorest  prime. 
Before  one  fragrant  breatli  had  flown ; 

Kre  others'  lips  liad  dared  tlie  crime. 
And  soiled  tho  smile  no  more  mv  own. 


VI. 


I  've  saved  my  ago  from  one  regret, 
Nor  stiHxl  while  pleasures  fade  eacli  hour ; 

I  've  conquere<l  once  ere  youth  is  set. 
And  drunk  tho  dews  from  one  bright  flower. 


vir. 


I  've  found  one  joy  where  all  is  care ; 

Fulfilled  one  hope  where  all  is  vain ; 
One  violet  from  the  mountain  bare, 

One  gem  from  the  o'erwholming  main. 
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WHY       I      AM      A      BACHELOR. 


BT    TnOMAS    TATTLn. 


Three  tiihes,  by  my  unsteadily  burning  taper,  I  have  dipped  this  old 
steel  point  in  my  ink-stand  ;  three  times  I  have  drawn  it  out ;  and  like 
an  old  bachelor,  as  I  am,  1  am  still  devoid  of  all  save  a  single  thought. 
That  is  the  interrogative,  '  Wherefore  am  I  an  old  bachelor  ? '  I  {£all 
not  ask  you  to  tell,  reader,  for  it  is  more  than  /  know ;  but  I  have  con- 
eluded  that  certain  events  have  more  or  less  conspired  to  make  me  that 
I  am — a  rusty,  growling  old  bachelor,  ready  to  apply  a  cold  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  on  which  Love  has  spread  his  Purest  and  choicest  treasures  ; 
afiection,  purity,  peace,  mutual  confidence,  and  that  priceless  casket 
which  holds  them  all,  woman's  heart.  Once  I  could  have  wished  to 
roll  the  glittering  circle  over  the  morning-meads  of  Time,  and  could  have 
laughed  aloud  as  the  brilliant  gems  of  gladness  were  scattered  in  its 
wake.  Now,  since  I  have  recalled  the  past,  my  heart,  even  from  its 
icy  bonds,  seems  to  burst  and  warm  in  the  sun-light  of  memory. 

Seldom  —  very  seldom  does  it  beat  as  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  ; 
seldom  emerge  from  its  deep  anchorism  ;  yet  even  now,  while  the  brown 
locks  are  changing,  and  the  white  hairs  of  age  are  thickening  over  my 
head,  I  can  feel  the  grasp  of  one  hand,  hear  one  voice ;  and  as  if  her 
form  were  there,  I  will  fold  my  empty  arms  across  my  bosom  and 
whisper,  '  Addie ! '  Strange  dreams  lliat  come  to  haimt  me  with  their 
smiles! 

However,  this  will  not  inform  you  how  I  became  a  bachelor,  or 
rather,  how  I  became  nothing  else.  Be  patient,  and  I  will  '  a  tale 
unfold,'  in  the  acquired  style  of  my  latter  years. 

I  gathered  up  all  my  duds,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  and  determined 
to  leave  the  dusty  town  and  dusty  boarding-house,  for  all  things  were 
more  or  less  dus^,  kept  by  the  husband  Drybones  nominally,  and  by 
the  wife  Drybones  in  fact,  where,  in  all  the  glory  of  an  unsophisticated 
young  gentleman,  I  had  passed,  or  endeavOTed  to  pass,  a  stray  week 
or  so  pleasantly.     I  had  gone  to  the  big  town  (I  believe  the  people 

called  it  a  city)  of  I ,  from  curiosity,  and  came  away  on  account  of 

the  dust,  and  may-be  a  little  home-sickness,  of  which  we  will  say 
nothing  ;  but  not  without  an  inward  palpitation,  as  the  landlady  came 
to  bid  me  good-speed.  It  was  not  so  much  herself  I  cared  for,  as  she 
belonged  to  Mr.  Drybones,  collectively ;  but  her  little-crowned  cap,  with 
the  broad-lace  border,  and  the  huge  breadth  of  pink  ribbon  that  for 
ever  flapped  aroimd  her  ears,  and  the  sly  and  roguish  emotion  of  the 
dove-tail  ends,  as  they  crept  anon  over  her  white  neck  and  shoulders, 
(white,  indeed,  though  a  landlady's !)  all  these,  I  say,  may  have  caused 
my  lachrymose  disposition  at  parting ;  and  may-be  that  a  tear  is  now 
resting  on  the  old  wooden  steps  —  on  the  step  next  to  the  bottom,  if  I 
remember — has  not  some  unkind  foot  trespassed  roughly  upon  its 
sanctity. 

VOL.    XLIV.  33 
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In  the  pritlo  of  my  youth,  I  would  burst  from  my  room  in  the  moin* 
ing,  and  as  fate  had  fixed,  I  would  always  meet  AdGrs.  Dryboiies,  or  tiii 
cap,  or  the  ribbons,  just  emerging  from  tiie  culinaries.  Oft  when  her 
fingers  were  welded  by  the  dough,  with  a  'Good-morning,  Maatar 
Thomas ! '  or  some  other  salutation,  she  would  join  her  dress-sleeve  tad 
nasal  organ  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  and  by  an  ascending  rab,  quite 
relieve  herself  from  any  tickling  i*  tbe  nose,  occasioned  by  the  flapping 
cap-strings.  When  early  I  met  her  in  the  hall,  I  could  always  tell  what 
to  expect  for  breakfast,  from  the  difierent  degrees  of  fieroeneoi  wiA 
which  the  cap-strings  fluttered  ;  but  I  need  not  recount,  for  we  invalid 
ably  had  mush  and  johnny-cake,  and  the  strings  everlastingly  want  aU 
ways,  and  with  the  same  velocity. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  her  husband's  half  of  the  matrimonial  baxgaia 
was  a  little  the  best.    He  was  a  little  ahead  in  xotondity,  but  alw 
a  head  and  shoulders  above  him  in  elevation,  as  well  as  in  many 
lespeets. 

She  had  been  —  bless  the  change !  —  quite  a  farfiionable  lady  la 
younger  hours,  and  diamonds  on  her  own  were  as  brilliant  as  on  WMJ 
othw  lady's  fingers  of  her  day ;  beside,  in  her  '  silks,*  she 
supreme  as  any,  though  their  short,  full  waists,  with  at  least 
breadths,  and  plumb  descent  from  the  arm-pits,  would,  in  this 
ful  age,  meet  with  many  obstacles,  as  unmentionable  as  they  axe  bolkj 
in  their  nature. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  her  exhibit  enormous  quantities  of  _ 
ous  and  other  ornaments,  massive  with  expense  and  glitter,  at  well 
one  most  antique  remnant  of  ladyhood  that  claimed  the  name  of 
net,  whose  coming,  indeed,  cast  a  shadow  before,  and  quite  in 
of  any  types  of  our  day,  which,  as  worn,  wiU  admit  a  '  quick 
to  a  perfect  outline  of  their  contents,  whether  they  be  Gxeciaa. 
or  pug. 

But  what  I  wish  to  introduce,  (more  particularly  as  be  has  so 
introduced  himself  to  my  unmention'-ems,  and  in  fact  beoome  so  dbei^ 
attached  as  to  leave  an  impression,)  is  a  little  poodle,  the  only  BfBW 
relic  of  her  earlier  days,  except  good  old  Mr.  Drybones»  who  rnnfrini 
them  both,  as  is  supposed,  and  as  he  was  then  willing  to  think.  1^ 
leisure  moments  —  and  mine  were  all  leisure  moments  Uien  —  wen  fit* 
quently  dissipated,  as  all  time  must  be,  in  the  parlor  of  Mis.  Dijbaae^ 
and  in  the  company  of  Miss  Drybones. 

Truly  there  was  such  a  lady,  and  with  such  a  name,  though  I 
never  discover  how  she  merited  it ;  and  I  may  add,  with  tnxtfa, 
most  writers  are  apt  to  add  any  how,  she  was  young  and  haadsome. 

Why  I  chose  to  stay  in  the  parlor,  I  can 't  myself  say ;  but  I 
and  had  in  view  certain  facts  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 

any  body.    Miss  D was  of  the  remarkably  showy  age  of 

years,  though  I  can  not  explain  how  I  found  out.     She 

of  prattle,  touched  with  a  deal  of  sense,  of  which  I  drank  deepdraSf|^rili^ 

with  the  eagerness  of  a  bride  at  the  well  of  St.  Keyne. 

These  flowings  of  spirit  I  relished  the  more,  as  they  were  dxaini 
me  and  directed  to  me  individually,  from  between  the  stitehes  cf 
knitting-work.     She  would  round  her  sentences  as  beaotiihlly  aa 
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did  the  stocking-heel,  and  narrow  them  down  with  a  logic  as  pointed 
and  unique  as  the  toe  of  the  same ;  and  when  she  finished,  the  whole 
fahric  of  her  speech  seemed  to  hang  hy  the  conclusion,  as  secure  as  the 
aforesaid  stoclang  hy  its  last  thread.  When  she  extracted  the  needles, 
they  were  not  trained  to  run  hack  and  forlii  through  her  dark  curls,  as 
oft  old  ladies'  needles  do,  for  comfort ;  hut  she  would  endeavor  to 
initiate  me  into  the  '  mysteries,'  and  *  miseries,'  I  thought,  so  far  as  the 
woriE  was  concerned,  of  knitting.  Reader,  my  old  heart  does  hum !  and 
I  can  not  trifle  with  my  feelings,  but  must  grow  serious.  Although 
thirty  years  have  since  fled,  I  can  see  her  by  my  side,  with  youth  and 
beauty  limned  in  every  glance,  and  all  amiability  and  virtue  carved 
upon  her  features ;  but  again  it  is  a  vision,  for  in  truth  I  see  her  hot ! 

The  rose  seemed  bending  on  her  cheek  as  on  its  stem,  with  many  a 
lily  peeping  fix>m  behind  it,  and  her  curls  would  fall  as  she  bent  beside 
me,  and  seem  a  cloud  above  a  bed  of  flowers.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
shadow  of  Heaven's  misty  traveller,  as,  unguided  and  free,  it  flew  over 
flower-beds  and  fields,  and  passing,  lefl  sun-shine  on  their  roses  and 
anemones  ?  Just  so  those  dark  ringlets  swept  over  her  maiden  cheek  ; 
and  oil  have  I  seen  her  dew-drop  eyes  sparkle  on  mine,  as  the  shadow 
passed,  and  she  turned  smiling  toward  me. 

'  There ! '  she  would  exclaim,  *  if  you  are  as  apt  in  your  studies  while 
at  home  as  you  are  in  learning  of  me,  I  can  confidently  anticipate  your 
success.'  And  then  continuing,  'What  charm  has  the  law,  that  it 
shotdd  engage  your  attention ;  you  who  seem  so  illy  constituted  in  mind 
and  body  for  such  dry  and  uninteresting  matter  as  I  have  conceived  it 
to  be  ?     Do  tell  m«.' 

As  if  my  heart  were  talking  as  it  leapt,  in  the  stead  of  my  lips,  I 
would  fi*ame  my  bo3rish  answer,  eager  to  display  my  knowledge  of  the 
profession  I  had  chosen,  while  she  threw  herself  down  carelessly  (m  a 
little  stool  by  my  feet,  to  hear  why  I  had  chosen  so  uncongenial  a 
pursuit. 

*  There  is  much,'  I  would  say,  *  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
study  of  law  as  to  be  almost  unattainable  elsewhere,  that  is  both  amus- 
ing and  useful.  Where  in  olden  time  oflendeis  against  the  law  were 
condemned  or  purified  by  magic ;  where  in  one  instance  the  test  of 
innocence  was  certain  death,  and  in  another  sure  immaculation  was 
attained  by  the  merest  farce  ;  these  laws  of '  ordeal '  contrast  strangely 
and  greatly  with  subsequent  laws,  improved  and  modified  unto  the 
present  day,  to  the  extinction  of  witchcraft  and  superstition  in  the  foun- 
tains of  government.  While  perusing  the  wise  provisions  of  our  emi- 
ment  judiciaries,  as  soldered  by  their  decisions  into  our  very  constitutions, 
one  can  but  look  back  and  laugh,  with  distended  cheeks,  at  the  state  of 
the  Norman  and  Saxon  codes  under  ecclesiastical  domini(m.  Some 
flowers  like  these,  Addie,  appear,  by  force  of  contrast,  in  the  otherwise 
dry  and  unsavory  bed  of  law^^tudy.  As  a  whole,  I  acknowledge  that  it 
is  far  less  congenial,  far  liess  interesting  than  many  other  oooupations  I 
oould  mention ;  but  at  this  moment,  to  the  skillful  practitioner,  it 
aflbrds  the  best  returns.' 

As  I  had  told  her  some  things  quite  new  to  herself  eoooeming  the 
law  as  a  study,  she  felt  more  reconciled  to  the  profession  that  had 
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obtained  nothing  but  her  prejudices,  as  it  must  those  of  any  who  Tiew 
it  only  externally. 

*  True,  there  is  more  relief  to  the  monotony  than  I  supposed ;  bat 
yet,  methinks,  from  your  musings  in  that  old  arm^^air,  sometimea,  that 
the  labyrinths  of  law  antiquity  were  far  from  being  welcome  to  you. 
What  your  dreams  consisted  of,  I  can  not  tell ;  but  now  a  shadow  aad 
then  a  smile  would  pass  over  your  face  ;  your  eyes  Would  spaikle  with 
that  variety  of  expression  which  I  supposed  only  a  Shakspeaie  or  a 
Dickens  possessed.  Your  face  has  been  in  as  many  shapes  as  I  should 
imagine  theirs  to  have  assumed  in  sketching  their  Othellos  and  Eudgei, 
Falstafis  and  Cluilps,  Romeos  and  Twists.'  At  this  juncture  woidd 
the  little  poodle  turn  over  upon  the  rug  and  stretch  himself  as  only  a 
poodle  can,  when,  with  an  inquiring  look  at  my  iace,  he  would  oooi- 
mence  his  sallies  upon  my  trowsers,  run  off*  and  upset  poor  posB^  wb» 
was  never  free  from  his  insults,  and  then  mount  upon  Addicts  draoB  to 
hear  her  further  remark. 

*  So  methinks  the  study  of  law  must  suffer  greatly  at  such  times  as 
you  see  fit  to  ponder  your  strange  native  theme.'  Then  poodle  lifts  \x^ 
his  ears,  grown  thick  with  age,  more  easily  to  discover  my  answer. 

*  I  know  not  what  has  called  my  singular  formation.  Either  Natnie 
must  have  felt  melancholy  when  I  was  developed,  or  a  conneotioaiiitli 
this  strange  world  has  produced  a  radical  and  unusual  change  in  mj 
native  structure,  both  of  heart  and  mind.  If,  in  my  yonngsr 
hours,  I  was  indeed  a  brother  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  my  fittha^s 
first-bom,  there  has  been  a  perceptible  change  in  favor  of  mis- 
anthropy during  my  few  years  of  existence.  He  was  an  independ- 
ent, wUd,  and  precocious  youth,  with  vast  supplies  of  assoianee 
and  a  deal  of  presence  of  mind,  which  latter  is  a  necessary  attendant 
of  a  temperament  so  cool  and  calculating  as  his  own.  I  say  wild*  for 
in  truth  he  was  so,  if  a  studied  dislike  of  parental  control  admits  tluit 
untamed  adjective.  Whereas  I,  less  prone  to  bo  obstinate  in  the  plom 
ing  slavery  of  parental  obedience,  grew  perhaps  more  unlike  my  hioilwi 
each  succeeding  day.  In  a  corresponding  manner  my  course  was  men 
reflective,  his  more  thoughtless  ;  mine  grave  and  serious,  his  light  and 
hilarious  :  yet  does  he  possess  a  heart  than  which  there  is  not  one 
noble,  more  forgiving.' 

*  I  presume,  on  the  whole,*  she  would  say,  laughingly, '  he 
gay  as  light,  and  lighter  too,  while  you  were  as  calm  as  the  grave,  arid 
graver  too.' 

Then  the  conversation  naturally  turned,  and  my  peace  of  mind  oenie 
to  me  in  a  manner  I  could  not  account  for,  as  witli  a  similar  poxpose 
(to  enjoy  the  out-door  air  in  the  large  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  boaxd- 
ing-house)  we  lefl  the  parlor ;  I  taking  good  care  to  confine  poodle 
therein,  much,  as  I  hoped,  to  my  comfort.  We  had  scarcely  readied 
the  arbor  —  finely  shaded  and  situated  in  a  side  walk  —  when  tb 
landlady  appeared,  cap-strings  and  all,  as  large  as  life,  with  an  itmwgnfg 
dinner-bell,  calculated  to  arouse  the  clerks  and  students  to  a  sense  of 
the  time  of  day  and  the  landlady's  pleasure.  *  Ding-clap!  ding-dap  I 
ding-clap  !  went  the  old  cracked  bell :  she  swung  it  long  and  she  swung 
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it  well,  and  I  «tw  the  eapnrtriiigs  haAta  and  iwell ;  but  ahe  itoppad  as 
the  poodle^s  Bcrateh  and  yell  ureie  heard  at  the  parior  door. 

'  W-e-1-1  n-o-w !  if  that  ain't  too  had,'  die  drawled,  'to.  ihut  up  my 
poor  little  pet ! '  and  she  turned  die  knob,  more  to  poodle's  relief  than 
mine ;  &r  the  reader  may  imagine  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  disturbed. 
As  the  *  pet'  attacked  my  clotli  in  a  manner  ezprossiTe  of  his  daUgbt, 
I  was  forced  to  sabdne  my  tender  expressions  after  the  fashion  of 

'Addie,  I  hATe  always  lo *  (althon^  I  nefor  saw  her  befine,)  and 

console  myself  with  the  fiust  that 

^Tlie  eoune  of  true  kfve  iiei«r4id  nm  smooth,' 

in  order  to  suppress  my  indignaticm,  which  would  have  shortened  either 
the  brea&  or  life  of  poor  poodle. 


PAKT     TWO. 
XiBAYES     urn     A     BACUBLOR     STILL. 

I  HAD  bat  little  to  do  with  the  other  boarders,  and,  as  it  is  unnecessary, 
I  need  not  tax  my  powers  in  describing  indesoribables.  There  was  one, 
however,  whose  good  opLuicHi  I  had  gained,  and  with  whom  I  was  as 
intimate  as  could  be  advised  on  so  short  an  acmiaintance.  We  will 
leave  him  &r  a  moment  to  inform  the  reader  uat  it  is  unnecessary 
(and  would  be,  were  it  proper)  likewise  to  particularize  every  meetinf 
between  myself  and  Miss  Dry-bones  in  the  old  bower  in  the  back-gar^ 
4en :  to  tell  how  oft  our  hands  weie  unclasped  to  chastise  po(Nr  poow; 
how  oft  he  returned,  with  a  sadder  wag  but  more  determination ;  and 
how  many,  many  times  1  was  forced  to  leave  her  edde  by  the  dea&n&Bg 
invitations  of  the  old  bell,  that  any  hasty,  envious  old  churl  would  hate 
compared  to  me ;  it  being,  I  repeat,  slightly  cracked.  With  a  gzao^ 
however,  I  could  have  &nied  that  unsoundness  in  myself;  m  niy 
mother  had  sent  me  sound  into  the  world,  and  to  this  bniy  viDsig^ ; 
and  I  had  received  naught  since  my  arrival  but  the  gentlest  nandtfng. 

By  my  side  at  table  sat  Miss  Drybones,  and  always  oppoate  tab  M 
my  friend  Lewis,  to  whom  I  have  alluded. 

He  was  op^n-hearted,  and  his  onen-heartedness  seemed  to  dwell  in 
his  features ;  for  his  eyes  twinkled  and  his  mouth  curled,  as  in  a  per- 
petual smile ;  and  more  than  all  was  his  frankness  indicated  by  his 
clear,  full  voice,  that  seemed  man  like 

'A  msny  1^  of  b^ ' 

than  a  noise  from  the  dusty  tenement  of  a  Bfint. 

*  How  now*  Addie  ?  In  late,  as  usual ;  and  not  alone  dtlwart  I 
fearyou  wouU  change  a  wana  dinner  fo  a  warm  heart  abj^&^  ffluDl 
I  dip  a  wing  from  this  chicken  finr  you  t '  he  wodld  ny,  and  add,  ito 
he  thrust  the  chosen  piece  on  her  plate  : 

' 'Thocoh  tke  wings  of  Ldto  win  brigUfy  pliy 
Wbeo  first  bt  oomes  to  woo  thee^ 
There  *8  a  cbaaoe  that  lie  mr  §j  Awiir 
As  fast  ss  he  flies  to  thoe.^"^ 
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*  Indeed !  You  are  apt  with  your  quotations ;  bat,  ptay,  is  Lava  thai 
so  volatile  that  power  of  beauty,  wealth,  worth,  or  wiadom  cannot 
stay  his  wings  ?  Is  that  the  part  your  Ca]Hd  plays  ? '  said  Addie^ 
quickly. 

*  My  Cupid !  Now  that  ^s  too  good,  when  he  has  not  ema  pendied 
in  my  heart  long  enough  to  build  a  nest !  Verily,  that  *s  too  good ! '  k 
replied. 

'  Then  your  heart  must  be  a  thom-bush,'  rejoined  Addie, '  «r  he  new 
would  have  passed  the  shadow  of  its  buoyant  branches.  Ton  likao 
him  to  a  bird :  a  handsome  simile.' 

As  plumply  as  thougli  he  had  gained  hb  point  he  contimied  Ae 
simile  :  '  Yes,  and  a  very  humming-bird,  that  f&ts  and  flatten  fiomoDe 
bud  to  another,  and  from  the  locust  to  the  honey-suckle ;  bat,  mind!  ke 
never  leaves  them  until  he  has  enriched  himself  with  all  theur 
His  eye  twinkled  brightest  then,  and  I  thought  that  my  tam  had 
to  defend  some  body  with  the  accumulated  weapons  of  five  minutei, 
which  I  suspect  my  client,  Love,  was  guilty  of  barbing  and  pointing. 

'  You  hold  him  '  a  very  humming-bird,'  I  replied ;  '  that  'a  TBiy 
true,  and  he  stops  the  longest  over  the  sweetest  flower  ;  and  ifpevAanee 
he  finds  one  with  sweets  inexhaustible,  he  is  not  always  willuig  to  for* 
sake  it,  when  ho  knows  that  the  petals  will  be  closed  against  hii  nftviB, 
or  that  the  flower  will  have  died.' 

Addie  blushed  and  smiled,  1  colored,  and  Lewis  attacked  hii  drato- 
stick  more  ferociously,  as  he  said,  trying  to  suppress  a  broad  grim : 

'  You  seem  like  that  happy  humming-bird ;  bat '  wheie,  oh!  teDme 
where,*  is  that  pretty  flower —  lovely,  inexhaustibly  sweet  ?  * 

I  buried  my  talons  in  a  napkin  and  said  nothipg  more,  "wliQe  mj 
heart  leapt  so  quick  and  strong  that  I  thought  of  my  watoh-omtll  In 
the  lefl  vest-pocket.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dry-bones  seemed  mmiererfiil  fir 
they  exchanged  glances  of  surprise  and  wonder  that  set  aB  the 
a-tittering  ;  and,  strangest  of  aJl,  the  uneasy  cap-strings  wen^ 
and  stuck  out  behind  in  a  dead  calm. 

The  next  day  I  was  to  depart,  and  as  I  had  met  with  snefa  ooardiafitir 
on  all  hands — even  from  Addie  —  I  called  to  my  mind  and  detemwM 
to  profit  by  the  advice  of  Bums  : 

*  To  catch  dame  Fortnne'fl  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  bv  crerj  wile 

That 's  justified  by  honor ; 
Xot  for  tu  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant; 
But  f(ir  the  gtorious  priTilegc 

Of  being  mdependent.' 

Hence,  ere  I  started  I  had  arranged  a  corrcspondenee  with  Addia; 
and  progressed  thus  in  *  gathering  gear '  for  the  fiiture,  and  in  '  hmag 
independent. '  With  a  heavy  and  reluctant  tread  I  crossed  the  fhrnhald  , 
and  it  was  then  that  I  dropped  the  tear  upon  the  old  woodea  ttUifm, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  some  shoe  has  rudely  trampled  upon. 

Once  more  I  was  at  home  in  the  quaint  old  country  village,  all  azoond 
which  com  was  mellowing,  and  the  fields  of  other  grain  were 
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light  and  airy.  It  was  just  the  place  to  inspire  my  young  affections, 
and  make  the  heart  ache  with  joy's  repletion. 

I  had  written  to  Addie;  an  answer  came;  hut  swifter  than  the 
winged  mail  came  also  Eumor  — 

'  Fama,  malum,  quo  non  aliud  yelocius  uUum/ 

and  an  hundred  gossips  bent  ih^  ears  to  hear  all,  and  more  than  1 
knew  myself. 

Then  came  the  trial  of  my  independence  ;  fi>r  my  mother  came  and 
whispered  in  my  boyish  ear  that  I  had  erred ;  that  a  thousand  things 
testified  to  my  rashness ;  that  my  elder  brother  had  long  been  gone, 
no  one  knew  where,  and  that  I  alone  was  left  to  honor  and  obey  the 
voice  parental. 

Like  ice  in  sun-light,  all  my  viaons  of  romance  disappeared.  The 
later  bond  of  love  must  give  way  —  and  it  did  —  before  the  elder  claim. 
The  tie  was  severed  as  completely  by  one  letter  as  before  its  union ;  and 
all  that  now  is  left  me  is  the  tear  upon  the  page  that  set  me  free. 

Soon,  wearied  with  his  tarrying,  my  brother  came  again  into  our 
midst.  I  knew  him  not  as  brother,  for  he  had  been  long  away  ;  but 
upon  his  bed — alas!  the  last!  —  I  recognized  my  boarding-house 
friend.  Pallid  were  his  cheeks,  and  his  pulse  grew  daily  weaker ;  but 
ere  he  died  he  called  me  to  his  side,  and  drawing  a  ring  from  his  fin- 
ger, placed  it  in  my  hand  8a3^ng,  '  Take  that ;  you  will  remember  her.' 

These  were  his  last  words.  The  ring  bore  the  simple  inscription, 
'Addie.' 

This  was  enough.  My  brother  had  been  a  successful  suitor,  after  the 
barrier  to  my  hopes  had  been  interposed.  Now,  &om  the  world^s  buf- 
fetings,  all  the  actors  in  the  above  scene  save  myself  are  free,  and 
around  my  head  the  storm  gathers  thick  and  £ist.  Woobder  not  that  I 
am  still  an  '  old  bachelor  1 ' 

maca,  Sept.,  1854. 


OCTOBER. 

One  summer  night  I  saw  the  moon  go  down, 

With  eyes  upturned  in  grateM  joy  to  Heaven ; 

O'er  the  glad  hope  that  filled  my  heart  that  eveii 

The  young  orb  floated  fike  a  silver  crown. 

But  now,  m  autumn  vapors  almost  hid, 

It  seems  a  Amend  urn  of  burnished  gold, 

Gliding  &r  downward  to  the  waters  cold. 

With  that  sweet  hope  beneath  its  closed  lid. 

Still  downward,  imaged  in  the  moumiul  river, 

To  the  slow,  solemn  music  of  its  roar, 

Till  the  long  sloping  hills  close  darkly  o*er, 

Shutting  it  out  from  my  Ibnd  gaxe  for  ever. 

Only  the  stars  adown  the  western  wave 

Follow  that  dear  hope  to  Ks  antomn  grave.  s.  ICabib. 
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THE        UNKNOWN        BRAVE. 


I. 

A  SOLDIER  lay  low  on  tho  field  of  his  pride, 

Life's  hard  battle  o'er,  and  a  long  peace  before  him ; 

And  he  who  so  often  grim  Death  had  defied 
Felt  the  swift,  chilly  blast  fit>m  his  wings  rushing  o'er  him. 


n. 

The  dark  crimson  tide  burst  in  deadlier  stream, 
As  with  his  last  strength  his  &int  body  ho  raised ; 

And  the  light  of  his  eye  gave  a  flickering  gleam 
As  for  the  last  time  on  tho  fair  worid  he  gazed. 


m. 

How  lovely  it  seemed  to  his  sight,  waning  dim  I 

Though  around  him  the  dead  and  tho  wounded  wore  lying; 

And  oh  I  't  was  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  him, 

When  ho  thought  of  his  country^  for  which  he  was  dying. 


IT. 

Then  came  the  sad  thoughts  of  his  home — of  his  wife^ 
Loving  children,  and  friends  he  should  never  see  moro; 

And  a  tear  streamed  adown  his  wan  cheek,  not  for  life^ 
But  for  those  left  behind  him,  his  death  to  dc^ore. 


V. 

He  turned  his  last  look  to  the  bright  golden  West, 
Where  the  sun  and  tlie  world  wore  just  bidding  farewell ; 

With  his  lafit  murmured  breath  his  dear  country  he  blest. 
Then  in  Dcatli's  peaoef\il  sleep  on  the  battlo-field  feU. 


TI. 

Ah  I  many  a  true-hearted  hero,  and  brave 
As  any  whom  Fame's  mighty  trumpet  hath  blown, 

Has  sunk,  thus  unhonorcd,  alone  to  his  g^vo. 
His  name  and  his  deeds  to  his  fellows  unknown. 


Tit 

Green,  green  grow  the  grass  o'er  his  cold,  earthy  bed ! 

May  the  wild-flowers  of  Nature  tho  monument  be 
Of  the  patriot  who  thus  for  his  country  has  bled, 

And  drawn  his  last  breath  in  the  cause  of  '  the  free  I ' 


\ 
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Poems  bt  Thomas  William  Parsons.    In  one  Tolume,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
pages.    Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

The  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  rare  gifts  of 
the  author  of  this  modest  but  most  meritorious  yolume.  They  will  call  to 
mind,  in  turning  over  its  &ir  pages,  with  the  JBoston  stamp  of  beautiful  typo- 
graphical execution,  many  a  poetical  gem  which  first  saw  the  *  light  of  type ' 
through  the  Knickerbocker.  The  volume  opens  with  four  *  Poetical  Let- 
ters,' originally  addressed  through  our  pages  to  Samuel  Rogers,  Charles 
Kemble,  Edward  Moxon,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor.  In  a  playful  pre- 
face to  these,  the  author  says : 

'  Ten  years  and  more  I  —  it  seems  a  weary  time 
Since  first  these  fancies  took  their  shape  of  rhyme ; 
And  some  who  praised,  and  many  more  that  read 
The  trifling  lines  are  written  with  the  dead. 

What  was  their  drift?  —  A  whim,  without  a  plan, 

To  feign  myself  a  wanderine  Englishman : 

To  imagine' how  he  felt,  and  what  he  thought; 

How  we  had  felt,  perchance,  if  English  taught : 

flad  we  at  Harrow  or  at  Eton  learned 

That  fine  freemasonrr  that  is  not  earned 

By  bookish  toil  in  colleges  at  home. 

Nor  all  the  schools  from  €k)ttinffen  to  Rome: 

Something  fastidious  —  call  it,  n  you  will. 

Insular pnde — but  something  genial  still; 

Somethmg  satirical  —  yet  common-sense  — 

That  sees  through  pedantry,  puts  down  pretence. 

Knows  its  own  nonsense,  and  forgireth  yours,  ' 

Calls  folly  by  its  name — and  yet  endures  :^ 

Oood-bumored  wisdom,  that  can  read  the  lie 

Of  the  false  world,  nor  be  enraged  thereby, 

But  keep  its  temper  and  its  truth  unmoved, 

Though  boobies  triumph,  and  the  quack's  approved.' 

In  the  epistle  to  Landor,  at  Florence,  occur  these  stanzas,  contrasting 
our  present  America  with  the  'dead  past '  of  Italj,  her  enchantments  of  art, 
and  her  *  storied  seas.'    They  have  often  struck  us  as  being  very   ncefbl : 
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'  No  such  a  spell  the  charmed  adventurer  guides 

Who  seeks  those  ruins  hid  in  Yucatan, 
Where  through  the  tropic  forest,  silent,  glides, 
By  crumbled  fane  and  idol,  slow  Copan. 

*  There,  as  the  weedy  pyramid  he  climbs, 

Or  views,  mid  groves  that  rankly  wave  above. 
The  work  of  nameless  hands  in  unknown  times, 
Much  wakes  his  wonder — nothing  stirs  his  Iotb. 

'  Art*8  rude  beginnings,  wheresoever  found. 
The  same  oull  chord  of  feelinjf^  faintly  strike ; 
The  Druid's  pillar,  and  the  Indian  mound. 
And  UzmaVs  monuments,  arc  mute  alike. 

'  Nor  here,  although  the  gorgeous  year  hath  brought 

Crimson  October's  bcautuul  decay. 
Can  all  this  loveliness  inspire  a  thought 
Beyond  the  marvels  of  the  fleeting  day. 

*  For  here  the  Present  overpowers  the  Past ; 

No  recollections  to  these  woods  belong, 
(O'er  which  no  minstrelsy  its  veil  hath  cast,) 
To  rouse  our  worship  or  supply  my  song. 

'But  this  will  come ;  the  necromancer  Ase 

Shall  round  the  wilderness  his  glory  throw ; 
Hudson  shall  murmur  through  the  poet's  page, 
And  in  his  numbers  more  superbly  flow. 

'  Enough  —  't  is  more  than  midnight  bv  the  (dock ; 

Manhattan  dreams  of  dollars,  all  abed: 
With  you,  dear  Waltkr,  'tis  the  crow  of  cock, 
And  o'er  Fi^le  the  skies  are  red. 

< Good-night!  yet  stay — both  longitudes  to  Bait, 
Your  own  returning,  and  my  absent  lights 
Thus  let  me  bid  our  mutual  salute ; 
To  you,  huon  ffiorno — to  myself,  good  night ! ' 

Many  of  our  readers  haye  encountered  the  stanzas  '  On  a  Buit  qfJkmU* 
already,  for  they  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  years  ago ;  but  lor  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  haye  not  seen  them,  we  re-produce  them  here.  And 
we  arc  the  more  glad  to  do  this,  because  we  pereeiye  the  same  exquisite  Hues 
in  journals  of  wide  circulation,  wrongfully  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Gibau 
Masse Y,  a  young  English  poet,  just  rising  into  honorable  renown : 


'  See,  from  this  counterfeit  of  him 
Whom  Amo  shall  remember  long, 
How  stem  of  lineament^  how  grimi 
The  father  was  of  Tuscan  song. 
There  but  the  burning  sense  of  wrong. 
Perpetual  care  and  scorn,  abide ; 
Small  friendship  fur  the  lordly  throng ; 
Distrust  of  all  tne  world  beside. 

'  Faithful  if  this  wan  ima^c  be, 
No  dream  bis  life  was  —  out  a  fight ; 
Could  any  Bbatbicb  see 
A  lover  in  that  anchorite  ? 
To  that  cold  Ghibeline's  gloomy  sight 
Who  could  have  guessed  the  visions  came 
Of  Beauty,  veiled  with  heavenly  lighf, 
In  circles  of  eternal  flume  ? 


'  The  lips  sa  Cumn's  cavern  dose, 
The  cheeks  with  fast  and  sorrow  thin. 
The  rigid  fhmt,  almost  morose, 
But  fur  the  pati«it  hope  within. 
Declare  a  lite  whose  course  hath  been 
Unsullied  still,  though  still  severe, 
Which,  throQ^  the  wavering  days  dtixkf 
Kept  itself  icy-cfaaste  and  clear. 

'  Not  wholly  such  his  haggard  look 
When  wandering  once,  forlorn,  he  stnyedy 
With  no  compamon  save  his  book, 
To  Gorvo*s  hashed  monastic  shade; 
Wher&  as  the  Benedictine  laid 
His  palm  upon  the  pilgrim-guest. 
The  single  Soon  for  which  he  prayed 
The  convent's  charity  was  rest.* 


*  *  It  is  toM  of  Daktx  thst  whe^n  ho  was  roaming  over  Italy,  he  oama  to  a  oertaiB 
where  he  vft»  met  by  one  of  the  Man,  who  blsflsedhlm,  and  asksd  what  was  Us  dforira;  Is 
the  weary  stranger  Bimply  ansM-ered,  ^JPaee,"  * 
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'  Peace  dwells  not  here :  this  rogg^  face 
Betravs  no  spirit  of  repose; 
The  sullen  warrior  sole  we  trace, 
The  marble  man  of  many  woes. 
Such  was  his  mien  when  first  arose 
The  thouffht  of  that  stranse  tale  divine. 
When  hell  he  peopled  with  his  foes, 
The  scourge  of  many  a  guilty  line. 

'  War  to  the  last  he  waged  with  all 
The  tyrant  canker-worms  of  earth ; 
Baron  and  duke,  in  hold  and  hall, 
Cursed  the  dark  hour  that  gave  him  birth : 


Ho  used  Rome's  harlot  for  his  mirth : 
Plucked  bare  hypocrisjr  and  crime ; 
But  Taliant  souls  of  knightly  worth 
Transmitted  to  the  rolls  of  Tune. 

'  0  Time !  whose  Terdicts  mock  our  own, 
The  only  rifiphteous  judfe  art  thou ; 
That  poor  old  exile,  sad  and  lone. 
Is  Latium's other  Virgil  now: 
Before  his  name  the  nations  bow ; 
His  words  are  parcel  of  mankind. 
Deep  in  whose  nearts,  as  on  his  brow, 
The  marks  haye  sunk  of  Dants'9  mind.' 


Among  the  miscellaneous  poems  is  one  upon  the  *  Hudson  River ; '  and  as 
we  look  out  upon  it  at  this  moment,  at  its  widest  part,  through  the  soft 
October  haze,  and  its  banks  of  many-colored  woods,  with  white  villas  gleam- 
ing among  the  trees,  we/<?«Zthat,  as  the  old  maid  said  of  Niagara^  it  deserves 
to  be  *  highly  spoken  of.'  Referring  to  the  book  for  the  poem  in  its  entirety, 
we  content  ourselves  with  the  subjoined  passage.  The  previous  stanza  has 
allusion  to  Scotland : 

'  A  raw  of  Hudson's  more  majestic  hills 

Miji(ht  furnish  forests  for  the  whole  of  thine, 
Hide  in  thick  shade  all  number's  feeding  rills, 
And  darken  all  the  fountains  of  the  Tyne. 

*  Name  all  the  floods  that  pour  firom  Albion's  heart, 

To  float  her  citadels  that  crowd  the  sea. 

In  what,  except  the  meaner  pomp  of  Art, 

Sublimer  Hudson  1  can  they  rival  thee  ? 

'  Could  boastful  Thames  with  all  his  riches  buy. 

To  deck  the  strand  which  London  loads  with  gold. 
Sunshine  so  bright  —  such  purity  of  pky  — 
As  bless  thy  sultry  season  ana  thy  cold? 

*  No  tales,  we  know,  are  chronicled  of  thee 

In  ancient  scrolls ;  no  deeds  of  doubtful  claim 
Have  hung  a  history  on  cTery  tree, 
And  given  each  rock  its  fable  and  a  fkme. 

'  But  neither  here  hath  any  conqueror  trod, 

Nor  grim  invaders  from  b^barian  climes; 
No  horrors  feigned  of  giant  or  of  ffod 
Pollute  thy  ItnineBs  with  recorded  crime3. 

'  Here  never  yet  have  happy  fields  laid  waste, 
The  ravished  harvest  and  the  blasted  fruit, 
The  cottage  ruined,  and  the  shrine  defaced. 
Tracked  the  foul  passage  of  the  feudal  brute. 


view  J 

Where  all  is  fair  indeed — but  all  is  new.' 

'  False  thought  I  is  age  to  crumbling  walls  oonfinsd  I 

*So  Grecian  fragments  and  ^yjHuui  bones  f 
Hath  Time  no  monuments  to  raise  the  mind. 
More  than  old  fortresses  and  sculptured  stonefi  f 

'  Call  not  this  new  which  is  the  only  land 

That  wears  unchanged  the  same  primeval  face 

Which,  when  iust  dawning  from  its  Makbr's  hand^ 

OUddened  the  first  great  gnmdsire  of  our  race. 
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'  Nor  did  Eaphratea  with  an  earlier  birth 

Glide  post  green  Eden  toward  the  unknown  south, 
Than  Hudson  broke  upon  the  infant  earth, 
And  kissed  the  ocean  with  his  nameless  mouth.' 

With  much  that  is  tender  and  touching,  there  are  jet  playful  eflTosioiiii 
which  we  should  be  happy  to  quote,  did  our  limits  permit  Of  Umw 
the  •'  Lines  to  a  Lady^  toith  a  Head  of  Pope  Pius  Ninth^^  and  '  Saint  Peray^ 
are  good  examples.  But  our  tether  begins  to  pull,  and  we  most  dose ; 
simply  adding  that  our  readers  will  be  doing  themsdyes  a  yery  great  pleesare 
by  the  acquisition  of  this  tasteful  yolume. 


Captain  Gakot:  ob,  Twkxtt  Years  of  an  AnucAK  Slavk  :  Beinff  an  Aeooimt  of  Ida 
Career  and  Adventures  on  the  Coast,  in  the  Interior,  on  Shipboara,  and  in  the  Wesi- 
Indies.  Written  out  and  edited  from  the  Captain's  Journals,  Memoranda*  and  CSon- 
versation.  By  Brantz  Mater,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.  In  one  yolume:  pp.  448.  New- 
Yotk:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Tn  a  long  and  interesting  dedicatory  epistle  to  N.  P.  Wilus,  Esq.,  of  'Idle- 
wild,*  on  the  Hudson,  Mr.  Mayer — a  spirited  writer,  whom  we  haye  regpwtF 
ted  not  to  find  more  frequently  before  the  public — giyes  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  prepare  the  yolume  before  us.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  its  hero  by  Dr.  Jascbs  Hall,  the  distinguished  founder  and  flni 
governor  of  the  colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  who  pronounced  him,  aside  from  hie 
profession  of  slaver,  as  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity.  So  striking  wane 
the  incidents  of  his  adventurous  life,  and  so  true  its  delineations  of  AMotti 
character,  that  at  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hall,  a  copious  memorandum  was  pi^ 
pared,  firom  which  the  present  work  has  been  written  out  by  Mr.  Matib  te 
the  public.    The  author  says : 

'Entbrtainino  as  the  story  mi|(ht  have  been  for  a  larac  class  of  readers.  I  would  not 
have  composed  a  line  for  the  mere  crratification  of  scandalous  curiosity.  My  couiena 
tions  with  Cakot  satisfied  me  that  his  disclosures  were  more  thoroughly  candid  thaa 
those  of  an^  one  who  has  hitherto  related  his  connection  with  the  tnmc  I  thoqgfat 
that  the  evidence  of  one  who,  for  twenty  years,  played  the  chief  part  in  such  a  dnniia| 
was  of  value  to  society,  which  is  making  up  its  mind,  not  only  about  a  great  poUtiaal 
and  domestic  problem,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  race  itselL  I  thought  that  a  troft 
picture  of  aboriginal  AfHca — unstirred  by  proflnress  —  unmodified  by  reflected  ciriHafr* 
tion — fiill  of  the  barbarism  that  blood  and  traoition' have  handed  down  fh>m  the  begin- 
ning, and  embalmed  in  its  prejudices,  like  the  corpses  of  Egypt — could  not  fiul  to  be 
of  incalculable  importance  to  philanthropists  who  regard  no  people  as  beyond  the  reach 
of  enlightenment. 

'  The  completed  task  rises  before  me  like  a  moving  panorama^  whose  Menery.aad 
background  arc  the  ocean  and  tropics,  and  whose  principal  actor  combines  the  astute 
ness  of  Foucns  with  the  dexterity  of  Gil  Blas.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  Ua 
story  as  plainly  as  possible,  letting  events  instead  of  descriptions  develop  acheokeEed 
life  which  was  incessantly  connected  with  desperate  men  of  both  colors.  Ai  ha 
unmasked  his  whole  career,  and  gave  me  leave  to  use  the  incidents,  I  have  not  dued  to 
hide  what  the  actor  himself  displaved  no  wish  to  conceal.  Beside,  the  sketches  of  difr- 
racter  which  familiarize  us  with  the  aboriginal  ncsro  in  Africa,  there  is  a  good  monl 
in  the  resultless  life,  which,  after  all  its  toils,  hazards,  ana  successes,  leaves  the 
adventurer  a  stranded  wreck  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  One-half  the  natunl  ouMcilf, 
employed  industriously  in  lawful  commerce,  would  have  made  the  Captain  oomnrluie 
and  independent.' 

Mr.  Mater  is  right  in  the  assumption  that  '  there  is  not  much  to  attnot 
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in  the  singular  abnegation  of  dyilized  happiness  in  a  slaver's  career,'  or  that 
*  his  story  is  likely  to  seduce  or  educate  a  race  of  slayers.'  The  numerous 
extracts  from  this  '  Twenty  Years  of  an  African  Slayer,'  which  haye  appeared 
in  the  journals  of  the  United  States,  attest  the  great  interest  of  the  yarious 
and  exciting  adventures  of  which  the  work  is  composed.  We  have  only  to 
add  that  Mr.  Mayer's  style  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  be  the  amanuensis. 
He  catches  the  spirit  of  a  scene  and  records  it  with  as  much  naturalness  as 
if  he  himself  were  the  actor  whose  deeds  he  is  depicting.  The  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  several,  are  very  good. 


Poems  and  Ballads  bt  Gebald  Massst.  PriDted  from  the  Third  London  edition. 
In  one  volnme :  pp.  228.  New-Tork :  J.  G.  Dbrbt,  Nassau  street  Boston  :  Phil- 
MPS,  Sampson  and  Company. 

We  mention  this  volume,  (which  contains  several  new  poems,  and  is 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  author,)  not  so  much  for  criticising  or  quoting 
from  it,  since  that  has  been  sufficiently  performed  by  the  public  press 
generally,  as  to  present  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  author, 
who  is  now  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  fiither  was  and  still  is  a 
canal-boatman,  near  London,  working  for  ten  shillings  a  week.  His  mother 
was  a  noble,  intelligent  woman,  but  ?ier  'struggles  of  the  poor'  are  over. 
Gerald  Massey,  at  eight  years  of  age,  went  into  a  silk  manufactory,  rising 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  toiling  there  till  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing ;  up  in  the  gray  dawn,  or  in  the  winter  before  light,  and  trudging  to  the 
factory  through  the  wind  or  in  the  snow,  seeing  the  sun  only  through  the 
factory  windows,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  laden  with  rank  oily  vapor. 
*  What  a  life  for  a  child ! '  sure  enough  I  —  *  what  a  substitute  for  tender 
prattle,  for  childish  glee,  for  youthful  play-time ! '  —  and  all  for  sometimes 
less  than  a  shilling  a  week !  The  mill  was  at  length  burned  down,  and 
poor  Gerald,  who  had  never  known  what  childhood  meant,  having  never 
Jiad  any,  became  an  errand-boy.  But  he  had  been  to  a  penny-school,  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible  and  Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress ;'  then  'Robin- 
son Crusoe,'  and  other  the  like  books ;  and  so  on,  until  he  '  read  at  all  pos- 
sible times,  and  in  all  possible  places ;'  at  book-stalls,  in  his  bed  till  three 
in  the  morning ;  insatiate  in  his  thirst  for  knowledge ;  and  in  this  way,  by 
toilsome  degrees,  he  came  not  only  to  read  good  works,  but  himself  to  'in- 
dite a  good  matter,'  which  brought  him  before  the  public,  and  onward  to 
his  present  repute  as  a  'teacher  through  the  heart'  And  now  hear  how 
such  a  man — schooled  in  adversity  at  such  an  early  ago,  and  still  so  com- 
paratively young — speaks  of  himself: 

'  Should  the  heart  of  a  poor  man  break  into  song,  it  is  likehr  that  his  pover^  mav 
turn  into  hailstones  that  wnich  might  have  fallen  on  the  world  in  fructifymg  nun.  A 
poor  man,  fighting  his  battle  of  life,  has  little  time  for  the  rapture  of  repose  which  poetrr 
demands.  He  cannot  take  poetry,  like  a  bride,  to  his  heart  and  home,  and  devote  a  lire 
to  her  service.  He  can  onl^  keep  some  innermost  chamber  of  his  heart  sacred  for  her. 
from  whence  he  gets  occasional  glimpses  of  her  wondrous  beatitj,  when  he  can  steal 
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awoiy  fmrn  the  outivurd  nirlfo,  like  Home  child  who  has  found  a  tnafnre,  tnd  stods  aiUa 
Ui  look  on  it  in  nccret  and  aloocp  leat  rude  and  imiiortunate  oompaniona  ibould  aoatoh 
it  from  tlic  \tf>^if(:»vtr*n  bands.  Considerin;r  all  ttiin^  it  may  appear  madnaw  lor  m 
tKK>r  man  Ut  attempt  [Kictrjr  in  (he  fuse  of  the  barriers  that  aurroand  him.  80  nnaj 
iuArtJi  have  hnttn  brrikcn,  ho  many  lives  hare  been  waited,  so  manj  boos  are  in  the  W9j 
of  thi;  Gate  Beautiful,  and  so  many  HTecks  He  hv  the  path !  And  so  it  ia — a  diaeaaea 
madness^  <ir  a  divine  one.  If  the  disease,  then  toere  ia  no  help  for  a  man :  if  the  diriiM^ 
then  there  ia  no  hindrance  for  him. 

*  Who  would  not  pity  the  poor  versifier  at  the  ontnet  of  his  career  t  Bat  who  woold 
not  aldo  rejoice  witn  fitm  in  tbe  end,  when  the  world  crowns  him  a  poet  with  paaai 
of  acclaim?  And,  in  Hpite  of  all  thinf^  there  will  be  poetry  in  the  midat  of  poverty. 
Krcn  ax  tbcrc  in  fCttrcelv  a  space  in  tbe  world  so  barren  but  some  plot  <^  natoial  ri^ 
ricHS  will  be  ninninfr  all  ^*  nowors ;  some  type  of  loreliuess  will  be  atarting  up  from 
Kartirs  inner  Sea  of  Hcaiity,  even  in  wadtc  and  wilderness,  on  rock  and  ruin,  in  Alpina 
hniiWH  and  sandy  S'llitiidei* ;  i^>  ih  it  with  i)«H.'trv,  the  flower  of  humanitv.  It  will  ooo- 
tinuaily  be  Kprinpnj(,  in  itit  own  natural  way,' in  the  moAt  bleak  and  Darren  b;^-WBji 
of  the  world,  oh  well  as  in  the  riche^it  and  most  cultivated  pasturea.  The  winda  d 
heaven,  or  the  birds  of  Gon,  will  drop  the  seed,  and  the  flower  will  follow,  even  though 
s'lwn  amid  the  bushes  and  brambles  of  the  obstcurest  hamlet,  or  in  the  crericea  of  & 
city  [mvement.  .  .  .  Beside,  it  is  not  while  the  fi^^ht  is  raging,  and  the  struggle  ia 
Hi;re,  tliat  the  [K>ct  can  sing.  He  must  lirst  do  biittle  and  overcome,  climb  from  tiw 
Ktir  and  strife,  and  bo  able  U)  watch  fn>m  his  mountain  where  he  dvella  apart  The 
fullest  and  rarest  streams  of  poetr>-  only  flow  through  a  mind  at  peace.  The  mizvor 
of  the  ]KM;t*H  iMjul  muiit  be  catui  and  clear :  else  it  will  give  forth  oistorted  refleetkma 
and  fklae  imaginings. 

*  J  lad  I  kn<iwn,  when  I  began  to  write  verses,  what  I  know  now,  I  think  I  ihonld 
have  been  intimidated,  and  not  have  begun  at  all.  So  many  and  so  giorioaa  are  the 
luminaries  already  up  and  shining,  thai  one  would  pause  before  hoisting  a  nuhlight 
But  I  wuM  ignorant  of  these  tliingH.  And  as  I  have  begun,  and  conquered  some  pve- 
llminary  diiiicultics — aa  I  have  ocen  sweated  down  to  the  proper  jockej-wcighl  at 
which  1  can  ride  Pboahi'h  with  little  danger  of  spraining  his  wmgs — and  aa annrpn— 
hds  gradually  and  unconsciousljr  gn>wn  upon  me,  I  dare  say  I  shall  go  on,  ""'"g  the 
l>erit  of  my  liniitc<l  materials,  with  the  view  of  writinjB:  somo  songs  that  mar  becoma 
dear  to  the  heartH  of  the  people,  cheering  them  in  their  sorrows,  voicing  thor  aipin- 
ti<mi(,  lighting  them  on  the  wa^  up  which  they  are  groping  darkly  after  oetter  thmgi^ 
and  saluting  their  triumphs  with  hynms  of  victory ! 

*  I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  those  critics  who  have  given  me  ao  generoiia 
a  welcome.  And  I  would  also  thank  Uiosc  who  have  not  spared  mj  fiiults,  or  dwelt 
tenderly  on  my  failings.  Thev,  also,  have  done  me  good,  and  I  am  j^teftil  fbr  it. 
Friendfy  praise  is  somewhat  like  a  warm  bath  —  apt  to  enervate,  espeeiallT  if  we  alaj 
in  too  long;  but  friendly  censure  is  like  a  cold  batn,  bracing  and  hcalthfu(  though  wa 
are  always  glad  to  get  out  of  it.  ^^ome  of  the  critics  have  called  me  a  'poety  bol 
that  word  is  much  too  liglitly  spoken,  much  too  freelv  bandied  about  I  know  what  ft 
IH)et  is  too  well  to  fancv  that  1  um  one  yet  It  is  a  high  standard  th^  I  set  up  myad^ 
and  T  do  not  nsk  it  to  no  lowered  to  roach  my  stature ;  nor  would  I  have  toe  poeC'a 
awful  crown  dimininhed  to  mete  my  Icssit  brow.  I  may  have  that  somcthii^  withiB 
which  kindles  ^anu^-like  at  the  breath  of  liove,  or  mouni's  into  song  in  the  presence  of 
Beauty ;  but  alaH !  mine  is  a  'jarring  hTe.*  If  I  were  a  critic^  rshould  be  sarngelf 
severe  on  this  subject.  The  dearth  of  poetry  should  be  grrat  m  a  country  where  m 
hail  as  poets  such  as  have  been  cniwned  of  late. 

'  For  myself,  I  have  only  entered  the  listK,  and  inscribed  my  name:  the  race  has  yet 
to  be  run.  Whether  I  shall  run  it,  and  win  the  poet's  crown,  or  not,  time  akme  will 
prove,  and  not  the  prediction  of  friend  or  foe.  The  crowns  of  poetry  are  not  in  tha 
Keeping  of  critics.  There  have  been  many  who  have  given  some  signs  of  nromiae  — 
just  set  a  rainbow  of  hope  in  the  dark  cloud  of  their  life  —  and  never  falnlled  thciv 
pnimiHe;  and  the  world  has  wondered  why.  But  it  might  not  have  been  mattorof 
wonder  if  the  world  could  have  read  what  was  written  behind  the  cloud.  OUien^ 
ngain,  are  mmgful  in  youth,  like  the  nightingales  in  spring,  who  soon  eeaae  to  aing; 
bccuurto  they  have  to  hnild  nests,  rear  their  young,  ana  provide  for  them;  and  ao  i& 
KongH  grow  silent ;  the  heart  is  full  of  cares,  ana  the  dreamer  has  no  time  to  dream. 
I  hope  that  my  future  holds  some  happier  fate.  I  think  there  ia  a  work  fbr  me  to  do^ 
and  1  trust  to  accomplish  it* 

Tbcrc,  reader :  you  can  form  your  own  idea  whether  a  xngn  ^o  pate 
niich  pootry  in  hid  proBo,  as  is  contained  in  the  aboye  noblo  and  manly  pia- 
HftgcH,  can  write  poetry  or  not  '  Any  way,'  we  are  not  going  to  qaote  a 
Binglo  line  for  you.    Jiuy  the  book.    You  '11  read  it '  fast  enough.' 
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DxcnoNART  07  Ekoltsh  akd  Frsitch  Ibioyb  :  ilhiBtrfttingf,  by  PfarasM  and  Bmnbles, 
the  Peculiarities  of  both  Languages.  By  J.  Boembr,  Professor  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  New- York  Free  Academy.  New- York :  P.  J.  Hmmvo- 
TON,  and  Mason  Brothkks. 

The  long  winter  eyenings  are  approaching  when  the  French  classes  will 
be  resumed  in  our  good  city ;  and  we  shall  find  no  better  season  wherein  to 
commend  the  aboTe  excellent  work  to  the  favor  of  the  public,  which  has 
been  most  ably  prepared  by  its  accomplished  author,  *  with  the  yiew  of  ena- 
bling the  American  to  translate  his  own  language  into  grammatical,  idioma- 
tical,  written,  and  colloquial  French,  and  of  rendering  it  equally  useful  for 
the  library,  the  parlor,  and  the  counting-house,  as  well  as  the  school-roouL 
Such  phrases  have  b'^en  selected  in  preference  as  relate  to  literature,  the  fine 
arts,  and  commerce,  beside  conyersational  expressions,  and  terms  of  etiquette 
in  established  use.  These  have  been  carefully  classified  and  translated  into 
French,  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  usage  of  polite  society : 
in  such  cases,  when  the  sense  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  context  or  dr- 
cumstances,  the  translation  is  made  in  as  many  forms  or  synonymous  expres- 
sions as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  yarious  shades  of  meaning  in  which 
the  term  may  occur.'  In  doing  this  the  compiler  has  brought  together  in  an 
accessible  shape  the  yast  treasures  of  learning  scattered  through  numerous 
and  rare  volumes  which,  fi'om  their  bulk  and  cost,  have  hitherto  been  out  of 
the  reach  of  American  students  of  t7^  language  of  Europe. 


Thb  Master's  House  :   a  Talk  or  Southkbiy  Lire     By  '  Logak.'     Ilhistrftled  by 
Drawings  from  Life.    In  one  yoiume:  pp.  392.    New-York:  T.  L.  McElbatm  amu 

Ck)llPAMT. 

*  Events  of  every-day  life  are  constantly  occurring,'  says  the  author  of 
this  work,  in  his  brief  preface,  *  which,  if  recorded,  would  make  more  thrill- 
ing histories  than  many  of  the  volumes  which  aspire  to  have  no  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  romantic  interest,  produced  at  the  sacrifice,  if  needs  be, 
of  every  other  quality.  In  the  present  book  a  truthful  storj  of  Southern 
life  has  been  conscientiously  recorded ;  one  not  unusual  in  the  country  of 
its  location,  yet  most  deeply  interesting  for  the  many  morals  its  details 
naturally  suggest'  Wo  have  read  *The  Master's  House,'  and  find  in  it 
many  isolated  sketches  which  cannot  Mi  to  attract  and  reward  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  The  author,  who  has  written  much  of  the  South  and  South- 
west, where  he  has  long  resided,  and  where  his  sketches  of  life  and  charac- 
ter in  those  regions  have  become  deservedly  popular,  has  a  keen  eye  ibr 
nature  and  a  quick  perception  of  strong  and  marked  traits  of  individual  cha- 
racter. We  cannot  say  that  we  greatly  affect  certain  porticms  of  the  work, 
which  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  success  which  attended  similar  de- 
scriptions in  a  previous  volume  of  wide  oelebrity^ :  we  cannot  but  regard  these 
*  Uncle  Tom  '-itudes  as  over-done  in  quantity,  if  not  in  execution.  Sudi  gnq^hio 
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pictures  as  that  of  the  duel  between  Colonel  Lee  and  Mr.  Mildmat,  whicliy 
from  its  inception  to  its  termination,  is  most  dramatically  wrought  out^  will 
to  a  much  greater  degree  arrest  the  attention  and  secure  the  interest  of  tbe 
reader.  We  have  tried  hard  to  find  space  for  this  exciting  sketch,  bat  most 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  if  they  would  compass  its  perusal — a 
circumstance  which  they  will  not  regret  The  illustrations  and  the  ezeeo- 
tion  of  the  volume  are  creditable  to  the  enterprise  and  care  of  the  publishen. 


LiTBRART  RscRBATioirs  AXD  MisGBLLAXiBS.  By  Joux  G.  Whittibb,  AuthOT  of  '  Maboa- 
RKT  Smith's  Journal/  'Old  Portraits,'  etc.  In  one  volume:  pp.  431.  Boston:  Tick- 
nob  AND  FiBLDS. 

In  a  modest  prefatory  note  the  author  of  this  excellent  Yolune  informs 
his  readers  that  most  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed  were  originaDj 
written  for  the  newspapers  with  which  he  has  been  editorially  or  otherwiss 
connected;  that  they  were  'penned  at  widely  different  periods,  and  under 
every  variety  of  mood  and  circumstance.'  No  *  apology '  wa9  needed  fixr  fho 
light  and  playful  tone  of  some  of  tlie  pieces :  they  are  the  very  best  portioDS 
of  the  book,  and  will  find  thousands  of  admirers,  and  no  dissentient  Toioes ; 
but  when  the  author  writes  upon  his  favorite  theme  of  slavery,  he  uses  an 
iron  stylus  as  big  as  a  crow-bar,  that  goes  ploughing  through  the  p^ter  on 
which  he  records  his  *  pet  convictions.'  Such  matter  is  not  only  hard  writ- 
ing, but  it  is  hard  reading  to  multitudes  who  would  be  delighted  with  sudi 
papers  as  ^  Mirth  and  Medicine,'  *My  Summer  with  Dr.  Singletabt,*  *Thm 
Great  Ipswich  Fright,'  '  Charms  and  Fairy  Faith,'  etc.  In  one  of  the  best 
and  most  appreciative  reviews  of  Dr.  Holmes'  writings  under  the  head 
we  have  first  named  above,  appears  the  following.  The  passage  commends 
itself  to  the  reader : 

*  Ip  any  of  our  readers  (and  at  times  we  fear  it  is  the  cose  with  all)  need  amoMinent^ 
and  the  wholesome  aUerative  of  a  hearty  lau[::h,  we  commend  them,  not  to  Dr.  Houm 
the  physician,  but  to  Dr.  Holmes  the  scholar,  the  wit,  and  the  humorist;  not  to  tiiaaei- 
entilic  medical  professor's  barbarous  Latin,  but  to  his  poetical  prescriptions,  eiven  in 
choice  old  Snxon.  We  hare  tried  them,  and  are  ready  to  gire  the  I>octor  oertiScatM  of 
their  etficacy. 

*  Lookinj^at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  theory  only,  we  ahonld  say  that  a  phjaldan 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  melancholy.  A  merry  doctor  I  Why  one  might  •■  wdl  ' 
talk  of  a  laufi^hing  death's-head  —  tlic  cachinnation  of  a  monk's  memento  mori,  Thh 
life  of  ours  is  sorrowful  enough  at  its  best  estate ;  the  brightcMt  phase  of  it  is  'dcklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cost '  of  the  future  or  the  past  But  it  is  the  spe7ial  vocation  of  the 
doctor  to  look  only  u])<>n  the  shadow ;  to  turn  away  fh>m  the  house  of  feaatinf  and  go 
down  to  that  of  mourning;  to  breathe  day  after  day  the  atmosphere  of  wretcnediieM; 
to  pjow  familiar  with  sunering;  to  look  upon  humanity  disrobwl  of  its  pride  and  glory, 
robbed  of  all  its  tictitious  ornaments — weak,  helpless^  naked — and  undergoing  tte 
last  fearful  metempsychosis  from  its  erect  and  god-like  image,  the  li^ioff  temple  of  an 
enshrined  divinity,  to  the  loathsome  clod  and  the  inanimate  dust  Of  what  ghaa^y 
Hecrets  of  moral  and  physical  disease  is  he  the  depositary !  There  is  woe  before  Uib 
and  behind  him;  he  is  hand  and  glove  with  misery  hj  prescription — the  §x<ifM» 
guufiror  of  '  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.'  lie  has  no  home,  unless  it  be  at  the  bed-side 
uf  the  querulous,  the  splenetic,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.  He  sits  down  to  earve  hia 
turkey,  and  is  summoned  off  to  a  pwC-JHortcm  examination  of  another  sort  AD  fha 
diseases  which  Milton's  imagination  embodied  in  the  lazai^house  dog  hisfbot-atepa  and 
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His  ideas  of  beauty,  the  imaginations  of  his  brain,  and  the  affections  of  his  heart  are 
regulated  and  modified  by  the  irrepressible  associations  of  his  luckless  professi(»i. 
'V^man  as  well  as  man  is  to  him  of  tne  earth,  earthy.  He  sees  incipient  disease  where 
the  uninitiated  see  onlj  delicacy.  A  smile  remincfs  him  of  his  dental  operations;  a 
blushing  cheek,  of  his  hectic  patients;  pcnsiye  melancholy  is  dyspepsia;  sentimental- 
ism,  neryousness.  Tell  him  of  loye-lom  hearts,  of  the  'worm  i  the  bud,'  of  the  men- 
tal impalement  upon  Cupid*s  arrow,  like  that  of  a  giaour  upon  the  spear  of  a  janixary, 
and  he  can  only  think  of  lack  of  exercise,  of  tight  lacing,  and  slippers  in  winter.  Shsri- 


the  lancet !  Then  her  skm,  smooth  and  white  as  a  gallipot ;  her  mouth  as  round  and 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  penny  yial;  and  her  teeth  —  none  of  your  sturdy  fixtures — 
ache  as  ihey  would,  it  was  only  a  small  pull,  and  out  they  came.  1  belieye  I  haye 
drawn  half  a  score  of  her  dear  pearls.  [  Weeps.]  But  what  ayails  her  beauty  ?  She 
has  gone,  and  left  no  little  babe  to  hang  like  a  label  on  pa[)a*s  neck  I ' 

'  8u  much  for  speculation  and  theory.  In  practice  it  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  The 
grave-digger  in  Hamlbt  has  his  jokes  and  grim  jests.  We  haye  known  many  a  joyial 
sexton  ;  and  we  haye  heard  clergymen  laugh  heartily  at  small  proyocation  close  on  the 
heel  of  a  cool  calculation  that  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures  were  certain 
of  going  straight  to  perdition.  Why,  then,  should  not  eyen  the  doctor  haye  his  fun? 
Nay,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  be  merry,  by  main  force  if  necessary  ?  Solomok,  who,  from 
his  great  knowledge  of  herbs,  must  haye  been  no  mean  practitioner  for  his  day,  tells  us 
that  *  a  mernr  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine ;  *  and  uniyersal  experience  has  oonfirmed 
the  truth  of  his  maxim.  Hence  it  is.  doubtless,  that  we  haye  so  many  anecdotes  of 
facetious  doctors,  distributing  their  pills  and  jokes  together,  shaking  at  the  same  time 
the  contents  of  their  yials  and  the  sides  of  their  patients.  It  is  merely  professional;  a 
trick  of  the  practice,  unquestionably,  in  most  cases ;  but  some  times  it  is  a  '  natural  gift,' 
like  that  of  I  he 'bone-setters,' and  '  scrofula-strokers.' and  '  cancer-curers,'  who  carrr 
on  a  sort  of  guerilla  war  with  human  maladies.  Such  we  know  to  be  the  case  wita 
Dr.  Holmes.  He  was  bom  for  the  '  laughter-cure '  as  certainly  as  Pbcissnitz  was  fbr 
the  '  water-cure,'  and  has  been  quite  as  successful  in  his  way,  while  his  prescriptioos 
are  infinitely  more  agreeable.' 

Wc  remember  hearing  a  man  —  and  our  author  has  known  him  from  his 
very  birth  up  to  this  hour — who,  in  crossing  from  Hoboken  to  the  great 
city  one  glorious  autumn  evening  many  years  ago,  when  the  heavens  were 
a-glow  with  the  gorgeous  clouds  that  pavilioned  the  setting  sun,  make  use  of 
much  the  same  language  that  is  here  employed  by  Dr.  Singletakt.  Wt 
know  *the  Doctor'  well.    He  tised  to  write  for  the  Knickxrbocker  : 

'  'Ah  !  yes,'  said  the  Doctor ;  '  I  understand  it:  it  is  the  voice  of  the  pines  yonder  — 
a  sort  of  morning  song  of  praise  to  the  Gives  of  lire  and  Maker  of  beauty.  My  ear  is  dull 
now,  and  I  cannot  hear  it ;  but  I  know  it  ia  sounding  on  as  it  did  when  I  first  climbed 
up  here  in  the  bright  Juno  mornings  of  boyhood,  and  it  will  sound  on  just  the  same 
when  the  deafness  of  the  grave  shall  settle  upon  my  fiiiling  senses.  Did  it  never  ooour 
to  yuu  that  this  deafness  and  blindness  to  accustomed  beauty  and  harmony  is  one  of 
the  saddest  thoughts  connected  with  the  great  change  which  awaits  us  ?  Have  you  not 
felt  at  times  that  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  heaven  itself,  derived  from  the  vague 
hints  and  Oriental  imairery  of  the  Scriptures,  are  sadly  inadequate  to  our  human  wants 
and  hopes  ?  How  gladly  would  we  forego  the  golden  streets  and  gates  of  pearl,  tha 
thrones,  temples,  and  harps,  for  the  sunset  lights  of  our  natiye  valleys;  the  wood-paths, 
whose  moss  carpets  are  woven  with  violets  and  wild-flowers ;  the  songs  of  biros,  the 
low  of  cattle,  tne  hum  of  bees  in  the  apple-blossom  —  the  sweet  fiimiliar  voices  of 
human  life  and  nature !  In  the  place  of  strange  splendors  and  unknown  music,  sboiili 
we  not  welcome  rather  whatever  reminded  us  of  tne  common  sights  and  soundis  of  our 
old  home  ?  * 

' '  You  touch  a  sad  chord,  Doctor,'  said  I.  '  Would  that  we  could  f^l  assured  of  the 
eternity  of  all  we  love  I ' 

*  'And  haye  I  not  an  assurance  of  it  at  this  very  moment  t'  returned  the  Doctor. 
*  My  outward  ear  fails  me ;  yet  I  seem  to  hear  as  formerly  the  sound  of  the  wind  in 
the  pines.  I  close  my  eyes,  and  the  picture  of  my  home  is  stilt  before  me.  I  see  the 
green  hill-slope  and  meadows;  the  wnite  shaft  of  the  yillage  steeple  springing  up  flrom 
the  midst  of  maples  and  elms :  the  river,  all  a-fire  with  sun-shine ;  the  broad,  diu>k  belt 
of  wood-land ;  and,  away  beyond,  all  the  blue  level  of  the  ocean.    And  now,  by  a  sin- 
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^le  effort  of  will,  I  can  call  before  me  a  winter  picture  of  the  same  scene.  It  is  mom- 
iDg  as  now;  but  how  different!  All  niffht  has  the  white  meteor  fallen,  in  broad  flake 
or  minutest  crystal,  the  sport  and  plaything  of  winds  that  hare  wrought  it  into  a  thou- 
sand shapes  oi  wild  beauty.  Hill  an^  valley,  tree  and  fence,  wood-sled  and  wsll-iireep^ 
bam  and  pig-sty,  fishing-smacks  fh>zen  up  at  the  wharf,  ribbed  monsters  of  dismAntled 
hulks  scattered  along  the  river  side,  all  lie  transfigured  in  the  white  glory  and  suii- 
shine.  The  eye,  whercrer  it  turns,  aches  with  the  cold  brilliance,  unrelieved  uve 
where  the  blue  smoke  of  morning  fires  curl  lazily  up  from  the  Parian  roofs,  or  wfaore 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  as  yet  unfrozen,  shows  its  long  winding^  line  of  duk 
water  glistening  like  a  snake  in  the  sun.  Thus  you  perceive  tlutt  the  spirit  sees  uid 
hears  without  toe  aid  of  bodily  organs :  and  why  may  it  not  be  so  her«ifker?  Chmnt 
but  memor^r  to  us,  and  we  can  lose  notning  by  death.  The  scenes  now  passing  belbre 
us  will  live  in  eternal  reproduction,  created  anew  at  will.  We  assuredly  shall  not  lore 
heaven  the  less  that  it  is  separated  by  no  impassable  gulf  from  this  iair  and  goodhr 
earth,  and  that  the  pleasant  pictures  of  time  Imger  like  sun-set  clouds  along  the  hon- 
zon  of  eternity.  V^licn  I  was  younger,  I  used  to  be  greatly  troubled  by  the  ineecDrB 
tenure  by  which  my  senses  held  the  beauty  and  harmony  of' the  outward  world.  When 
I  looked  at  the  moon-light  on  the  water,  or  the  cloud-shadows  on  the  hills^  or  the  ton- 
set  sky,  with  the  tall  b^ck  trce^boles  and  waving  foliage  relieved  against  it,  or  when  I 
heard  a  mellow  gush  of  music  from  the  brown-breasted  fife-bird  in  the  summer  woods, 
or  the  merry  quaver  of  the  bobolink  in  the  corn-land,  the  thought  of  an  eternal  \am  of 
these  familiar  sights  and  sounds  would  sometimes  thrill  through  me  with  a  sharp  and 
bitter  pain.  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  this  fear  no  longer  troubles  me.  Nothing 
that  is  really  valuable  and  necessary  for  us  can  ever  be  lost  The  present  will  live  here- 
after ;  memory  will  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  two  worlds :  for  only  on  the  oon- 
dition  of  their  intimate  union  can  they  preserve  our  identity  and  personal  oonaoioiia- 
ness.  Blot  out  the  memory  of  this  world,  and  what  would  heaven  or  hell  be  to  as? 
Nothing  whatever.  Death  would  be  simple  annihilation  of  our  actual  aelrea,  and  fbe 
substitution  therefor  of  a  new  creation,  in  which  we  should  have  no  more  intoest  than 
ki  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  or  the  fixed  stars.' 

'  The  elder,  who  had  listened  silently  thus  far,  not  without  an  oooasiooalandappanni^ 
involuntary  manifestation  of  dissent^  here  interposed. 

' '  Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,'  said  he,  '  but  I  must  needs  say  that  I  look  opon  jnf 
culations  of  this  kind,  however  ingenious  or  plausible,  as  unprofitable,  and  well^m 
presumptuous.  For  myself,  I  only  know  that  I  am  a  weak,  sinful  man,  aoooontahle  to 
and  cared  for  by  a  just  and  merciful  God.  What  Us  has  in  reserve  for  me  henatter.  X 
know  not,  nor  have  I  any  warrant  to  pry  into  IIis  secrets.  I  do  not  know  what  it  ia  to 
pass  (h)m  one  life  to  another ;  but  I  humbly  hope  that,  when  I  am  sinkinfi^  in  the  daA 
waters,  1  may  hear  llis  voice  of  compasision  and  encouragement^  'It  is  I;  ba  not 
afraid ! ' ' 

'  'Amen !  *  said  the  skipper,  solemnly. 

'  *I  dare  say  the  narson  is  right,  in  the  main,'  said  the  Doctor.  'Poor  creatnraa  at 
the  best,  it  is  safer  for  us  to  trust,  like  children,  in  tho  goodnessof  our  heavenly  Fatoh^ 
than  to  speculate  too  curiously  in  respect  to  the  things  of  a  future  life ;  an^  notwith- 
standing all  I  have  said,  I  miite  agree  with  good  old  Bishop  Hall  :  '  It  b  enoiwh  fbr 
me  to  rest  in  the  hope  that  1  shallone  day  see  them ;  in  the  mean  time  let  me  belaani* 
edly  ignorant  and  incuriously  devout,  silently  blessing  the  power  and  wiadmn  of  wbsj 
infinite  Creator,  who  knows*  how  to  honor  Il'iMSSLr  by  all  those  uurevealed  and  gknions 
subordinations.' ' ' 

Our  quotations  are  gomewhat  long,  but  we  must  venturo  upon  one  mora^ 
which  we  make  from  the  pleasant  piece  entitled  '  CharvM  and  Fairy  FaiA^ 
which  we  have  just  read  by  a  wood-fire  blazing  up  an  old-fitthioned  broid- 
backed  fire-place  on  this  rainy  October  day : 

'In  many  a  green  valley  of  rural  New-England  there  are  children  yot;  boys  and  giria 
are  still  to  be  found  not  quite  overtaken  by  the  march  of  mind.  There,  too,  are  knak- 
ings.  and  apple-bees,  ana  quilt ing-mirties,  and  huge  old-fashioned  fire-plaoea  piled  wUi 
crackling  walnut,  fiinging  its  rosy  light  overhapnjr  countenances  of  youth,  and  acaiiMhr 
less  happy  age.  If  it  be  true  that,  accordiug  to  Corxelius  Aorippa,  'a  wood-flre  dm 
dri\'o  away  dark  spirits,'  it  is  nevertheless  abo  true  that  around  it  the  simple  unpuHU 
tions  of  our  ancestors  still  love  to  linger;  and  there  the  hilf  nnnrtfiil,  naif  ociiJoua 
chitnns  of  which  I  have  spoken  arc  oftonest  resorted  to.  It  would l>e  altogether  ootoi 
place  to  think  of  them  by  our  black,  unsightly  stoves,  or  in  the  dull  and  darkmonotoay 
of  our  furnace-heated  rooms.  Within  the  circle  of  the  light  of  the  open  fire 
might  the  young  conjurors  Question  destiny ;  fur  none  but  kindly  and  gentle 
gers  from  wonder-land  could  venture  among  them.' 
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*  Uncle  Reubejt,'  the  Jokinq  Reformer.  —  We  have  another  chapter  m 
the  career  of  old  '  Uncle  Reuben,*  wherein  that  inveterate  practical  joker 
turns  his  whimsical  propensity  to  a  high  '  moral '  account: 

'  *  Practical  jokes,'  said '  Uncle  Reubek/  *  are  never  to  be  played  but  as  a  puniah- 
ment  for  offences,  and  especially  for  those  o£fenoes  whidi  there  is  no  law  to  remedy. 
A  joke  upon  a  deserving  party,  if  (xmirwry  to  law,  is  not  only  wrong  in  itselfj  but 
fosters  the  mob  spirit  which  turns  law  out  of  office.  A  practical  joke,  when 
deserved  by  the  victim,  for  oflfences  for  which  the  law  does  not  hold  him  answer- 
able, is  justice  itself,  and  carries  justice  beyond  law,  and  in  a  manner  not  illegal  If 
the  joke  is  for  an  oflfence  agamst  law,  and  the  victim  is  not  punished  hy  law,  he 
should  thank  bis  stars  for  it ;  for  his  pimishment  is  less  and  yet  more  effective — (br 
good-nature  and  love  of  justice,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mercy  and  a  small  invoice  of 
fun,  always  prompt  it  If  the  joke  be  contrary  to  law,  though  deserved,  the  vic- 
tim has  the  advantage,  for  he  can  deal  with  the  offender  with  the  same  weapons, 
and  also  legally. 

' '  Now,  suppose  A  B  should  publish  in  his  paper  all  the  particulars  of  my  offer- 
ing my  hand  to  Miss hem !  (excuse  me  not  putthig  down  the  initials ;)  and 

how  I no  matter;  suppose  he  publishes  the  trhole  Btory,  and  makes  me  the 

laughing-stock  of  all  the  town;  what  am  I  to  do?  He  has  broken  no  law.  The 
law  will  not  punish  him.  Now,  I  ask  if  I  am  not  permitted,  nay  lownd,  to  brfaig 
that  rascal  of  an  A  B  to  his  senses  by  a  practical  joke,  which  is  not  contrary  to 
law?  I  will  not  take  revenge^  for  revenge  is  justice  run  mad ;  but  why  siMold  X 
uot  mete  out  a  little  justice  to  him  with  proper  spirit? ' 

'  What  a  breeze  it  would  have  raised,  and  how  the  kite-strings  would  have  snap* 
pcd  in  our  village,  if  '  Uncle  Reuben  '  had  prosecuted  at  law  Dr.  Olaxk's  ion 
Barket,  twelve  years  old,  fbr  robbing  his  hens^-nests!  It  was  petty  laioenj 
surely.  A  fine  or  imprisonment  would  have  been  the  result  of.  a  trial  Hena 
might  have  rejoiced  at  it^  and  cadcled  with  more  propriety  and  spirit  over  their  eggs ; 
but  Br.  Clark  would  have  felt  a  perpetual  blister  on  his  bosom,  and  old  fHeindahips  . 
would  have  been  dissolved. 
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'  Ke  served  him  thus :  The  readers  of  the  Kxickehboceer  laay  not  be 
that  in  these  parts,  on  the  first  of  June,  the  boys  have  an  'election,*  when  the  pei^ 
or  '  side '  that  produces  the  smallest  number  of  villainous  birds'-eggs,  (that  iii^  eggt 
of  those  birds  whose  moral  character  stands  bad  in  the  community,)  is  mulct  bjr 
agreement  in  a  sumptuous  treat    The  excitement  generally  rages  very  high. 

'  On  such  a  day, '  Uncle '  observed  the  aforesaid  Barney  wilh  his  hat  AiU  of  eggi^ 
carefully  poised  on  the  top  of  his  head,  cautiously  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  fertl- 
yitie&  Now  Barney  had  robbed  divers  robins*  nests  in  *■  Undoes  *  orchard,  and 
about  to  ffwear  in  the  eggs  as  cat-birds'  eggs,  when  *  Uncle'  met  him,  as  ft  wl 
would  say,  'head  and  head.'  liVith  his  benevolent  smile  and  courteous  demeanor, 
and  with  a  hearty  and  familiar  slnp  of  his  heavy  hand  upon  the  apex  of  thai  ha^ 
which  crushed  every  egg  in  it,  and  with  a  pleasant  and  quizzical  look,  he  inquired  of 
Barney,  *  Whose  boy  are  you  ? ' 

'The  trickling  eggs  mingled  with  Barney's  tears  and  sorrowftiUy  descended  to 
the  ground,  a  sad  comment  upon  the  crushed  hopes  of  birds  and  boys.  '  The  fimdstt 
hopes  of  men  and  mice,'  etc. 

'  The  only  comfort  '  Uncle '  bestowed  upon  Barney  was  the  romaik  '  that  raoh 
accidents^  by  a  kind  Providence,  seldom  fell  but  upon  the  deserving;  and  that  if  ho 
had  truly  deserved  that  misfortune,  he  hoped  he  would  never  deserve  another.*  To 
add  force  to  the  lesson,  Barney's  side  was  beaten  by  a  slight  majority,  which  would 
have  been  handsomely  overcome  but  for  the  accident 

*  Reader,  arc  you  any  body's  boy  ?  And  what  do  you  think  of  *  Uncle  Bman^ 
philosophy  ? 

*  Take  another  example.  On  a  cool  Xovember  day,  '  Uncle '  was  repairing  the 
flume  of  the  Kdson  forge,  and  like  others  of  that  day,  carried  with  him  a  botHa  of 
good  Santa-Cruz.  His  Santa'Cruz  being  known  to  bo  of  prime  qualitjy,  Mr.  Oon 
and  Mr.  Morse  took  occasion  to  borrow  as  much  as  they  thought  they  ooold  ooi^ 
veniently  carry  without  '  Uncle's '  knowledge.  The  liquor  being  of  extia  qnall|f, 
got  the  advantage  of  them,  which  '  Uncle '  perceived.  Nothing  went  right;  tiNf . 
were  very  cross,  and  cared  little  for  *•  Uncle's  directions.  They  insiatod  ha  m 
doing  things  all  wrong,  axid  they  were  alone  right  \^ 

*  At  last,  *  Uncle '  began,  in  a  style  far  beyond  my  powers  of  imitation,  tagife:eft 
account  of  the  suffering  occasioned  by  the  continuous  dropping  of  water.  apom.ttf 
head.  That  it  rcas  said  people  could  not  long  endure  it;  that  bold  and  atnDHg* 
minded  men  had  frequently  tried,  etc ,  eta  Both  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  M0B8»diflMd 
fVom  '  Uncle,'  as  a  matter  of  course.  '  Unde '  was  ready  to  bet  that  neither  of 
them  could  endure  a  small  stream  of  water  on  their  heads  for  any  length  of  t&M; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  '  Uncle '  should  give  a  pint  of  good  Santa-Gnu  to 
the  one  who  stood  under  the  stream  of  water,  of  the  size  of  a  spikC'giroIe^  fixT  Iha 
greatest  IcDgth  of  time.  The  hole  was  made.  &[r.  Cobb  stood  it  ten  miniita%  nd 
became  more  sober.  Mr.  Morse  stood  it  fiflcen  minutes^  and  was  drencheH  thrpML 
Ho  began  to  call  for  the  Santa-Cruz ;  but  'Uncle '  decided  that  Mr.  Cobb  oooUit^- 
it  agrain  if  he  choso ;  and  after  some  joking  and  persuasion  that  none  bat  '  Ulidte* 
know  how  to  use,  Mr.  Cobb  again  stepped  under  the  falling  water — tim^  two^ 
minutes.  During  all  this  time,  Mouse  stood  on  tlie  bank,  shaking  with  the  odd. 
They  were  efTcctually  sobered,  and  now  they  contended  for  the  liquor  to  take 'off 
the  chill  and  prevent  taking  cold.  Cobb  stood  it  twenty-five  minutes^  and  IffniJlH. 
again  stopped  under  the  stream,  when  the  working-hours  being  about  over, '  yndo' 
quietly  lefl  and  informed  his  employer  of  the  manner  his  journeymen  were  amilifty 
themselves. 
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'  The  men  in  the  forge  found  out  what  was  going  on,  and  all  hands  turned  out  to 
see.  The  overseer  ordered  Morse  off  the  premises,  when  he  had  stood  it  just  the 
length  of  time  Mr.  Cobb  had ;  and  as  there  was  no  resisting  the  amount  of  force 
actually  applied,  he  wended  his  way  home. 

'  Each  on  the  following  day  claimed  the  Santa-Cruz,  and  *  Uncle  ^  insisted  that 
both  had  received  it.  If  they  would  not  accept  of  what  they  had  actually  received, 
why  ho  would  give  them  an  additional  pint,  and  bring  a  criminal  complaint  against 
them  for  petty  larceny,  for  what  they  had  stolen. 

*  They  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liquor  had  been  given  theni. 

'  The  Hquor  was  well  sold ;  and  when  the  question  arose  in  the  *  Trade-Sale  Com- 
pany '  whether  Morse  and  Cobb  were  qualified  for  an  election,  (no  one  being  eli- 
gible unless  he  had  been  at  least  the  subject  of  one  of  *  Uncle 'a  jokes,)  a  grave 
discussion  ensued,  and  various  definitions  were  given  of  a  practical  joke,  which 
hereafter  may  be  reported.  It  has,  however,  been  considered  that  the  decision  In 
this  case  greatly  dimmed  the  lustre  of  this  &mou8  mstitution.* 


*  Professor  HAimiBAL '  on  his  Travels.  —  Wb  said  in  our  last  *  Gossipry ' 
thai  we  should  keep  an  eye  upon  Professor  Julius  Caesar  Hannibal,  then 
absent  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  and  we  have  done  so.  Here  are  a  few  more 
extracts  from  his  '  Obserwations,'  especially  among  the  *  higher  circles '  in 
England : 

'  I  LUFF  off  in  m^  last  pistle  to  you,  when  X  started  to  go  and  find  de  man  dat  hires 
de  close  in  which  mrriQers  hab  to  dress  up  to  be  present^  at  kort  Well,  arter  sarchhi 
up  and  down  de  'treet,  and  gittin'  a  haff  a  dozen  policers  to  read  de  kard  wid  de  adress 


Dukingham's  palace  did  n't  like  it.  Kort  did  n't  set  dat  night, 
or,  in  odder  words,  Mrs.  Cobdbg,  de  lubly  Qdsbk,  did  nHreoebe  company  till  free  nigfata 
urter :  you  sec  kort  sets  wid  dc  ^ntry  iu  de  nite  time ;  so  I  made  a  comtract  wid  de 
^emman  to  send  de  close  to  mv  loginff,  so  I  cood  dress  up  dar,  and  go  up  to  de  Duck- 


gemman. 

Judge  sed  to  de  tMef ;  and  I  is  willin*  to  admit  afore  eny  jary  dat  I  war  mity  proud 
when  I  read  dat  letter.  When  I  finished  it  I  iomped  into  a  cab  and  took  it  to  oe  Aroh- 
Biship  myseff  and  as  soon  as  he  read  my Icera  he  was  'hat  'ome,'  so  de  ftller  in 
breeches  and  nour  on  he  had  tole  me  at  de  doe. 

'  I  found  de  Arch-Biship  in  a  black  gown  and  his  studdy :  studdy  was  de  name  on  de 
doe  ob  de  room  he  war  in,  and  data  de  wi^  I  node  it  De  Arch-Biship  was  berry  kind 
and  talkati£  He  was  ebedently  pleased  tnd  de  letter,  kase  he  laft  rue  out  in  two  wr 
tree  grins  at  a  time ;  and  when  an  Arch-Biship  laff  you  may  bet  year  pile  dar  am 
sumfin'  in  de  wind.  I  'speckted  he  wood  az  me  'bout  charch  matters,  and  I  was  beity 
nerbus,  kase  all  de  churcn  matters  I  nose  am  'bout  de  bill  due  de  owrpcnter  for  shin- 
glin  de  skul-house  whar  I  lectured  on  Long-Hand  lass  summer;  bat  1  was  slad  'noil 
to  hollar  rite  out  loud  in  de  house  when  he  sunk  de  church,  and  4>oke  'boat  de  general 
prodick  ob  de  country.  *  I  anderstand,'  obserbed  de  Biship,  'all  your  lectures,  except 
your  allusion  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  soup,  which  you  aeem  to  be  very  partial  to,  and 
which  you  might  naturally  expect  at  my  table,  but  which  I  coald  not  purchase^  tlto 
materials  being  unknown  m  this  country,  and  it  has  caused  me  mudi  anxiety.' ' 

Professor  Hannibal  inquires  what  soup  is  referred  to,  and  being  answered; 
^  clam-soup,' the  Arch-bishop  asks  'where  it  grates; '  whereupon  ensaea  m 
explanation  touching  *  hard  *  and  '  soft '  clams,  which  the  noble  prelate  Is 
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iuformed  divides  the  counby  into  two  great  putiea  —  the  <  Huda  *  and  the 
'Softa.'  The  Professor  praises  the  soup  until  the  Arch-bisbop's  moatfa 
waters:  'Tf  de  childreo  ob  Tsbael  Putnan,'  he  ssjs,  'w'en  dej  war  In  da 
wUderness  forty  days,  httb  had  on'j  %  few  hundred  clams,  t^gs  would  hab 
been  better  wid  dem  I '  Professor  Haksihal  attends  B  part;  in  bia  honor, 
girenby  theDccHiss  or  StrrBiRLAKD,  whose  princelj  mansion  was  deeaciiid 
with  puQtingB from  sceneBin  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' and  ['sedt  blissl^afiiD- 
length  portrait  of  himMlf,  painted  for  the  oceasim,  c  ' 

He  was  in  '  high  fig : ' 

'Pdn  tooa  de  rooms  war  fiill.    Tttr  mis  de  Lord  Hi«  Admirorob  de  IhibfTti, 
•  ' DE  Dake  ob  Wallopih,  (nboM  bder  mJlo-'-'  t.j--«-  "—  ■ 

I  ub  ValenneleDa,  when  ole  Blucbik  comet 
in  bim.)  but  he  was  nowbar.     /  vus  de  Lioi 

nfuied  di 

black  BJacelBib  ribcd.  De  Lord  Hia  Poodle  (eller  coodent  ~«hiiu  nou  da  wHa  MIm 
oeder,  loo:  Jtrui  darl  Prince  Albkbt  seat  his 'coddent-com'  in  ■  Int  oil pap*^ wU 
afellerbJKnuB'to  Iota  ■  lode  ob  cotton.  De  Qieen,  sbg  had  de  flu»'flaM  «nd  WBB 
indisponssblj  disposed,  and  she  coodeat  cum.  Fiil  iliii  iiiHiiiiiiiiTl'|i"""""fl«  aHiail 
dem,  and  I'll  bet  Gnr  ctsmi  against  two  biled  cnbs,  dat  we  had  mote  ion  dan  It  d^;- 
Itad  a  bin  dar,  in  all  deir  sUtelj  state  ob  siAtelincls. 

'EUkit  bodj  dst  n-uB  en;  body  was  present.  Bcsde  da  h 
Conats,  dar  wus  sebrcl  furiners,  dressed  as  if  dej  had  come  a  ) 
Oennan  Count  LoirRonNiTOWN,  Prince  Koshihtsit.  Count  Has 


At  the  Qdbcn'b  leTie,  tho  '  Professor '  was  eren  still 
■elect  a  single  passage  from  bis  description  of  it,  which 
Ibr  'exterfutlitm,'  talBxaattvx  Hook  phrases  it: 

M  in  de  toam,  de  basd  Hp  ea  'da  U|nUI 
,  .     .  1,  walked  round  de  raoBi  IfaiaallA^  la 

wigs:  den  ire  all  opeu'd  rtte  and  Itff,  and  Inff  da  Bnal  l^aVf 
'pToaeh de  trone,  where  Hia Uajbtt took  a  teat  and  a  pfndi  ob  aaaC  Di4  waa 
Mka  bowd  to  da  Qcant,  den  to  eadi  otbar^  and  goe'd  and  sat  down  a^.    Da  r^ — 

took  hia  ataod  along  aide  Hia  Uajbitt,  wid  deinnttbax.    DaQinaaaen^ltol.^ 

mingle  wid  de  ladies  at  kort,  kose  he  am  ueh  a  debil  ob  a  MIer  'rnong  dam,  mSi^ 

aidi  drtal  ob  fellen  'mong  Jim  loo.    Sbo  keeps  bim  berry  dose  to  ber — 

and  (at  all  dat  dare  am  more  yoong  Auaars  nmnin'  rr™'  '  — '*"  '~ 


plar,  and  all  de  pepil  jined  in 


■As  soan  se  the  Qfiem  was  clererlT  seated,  and  all  the  Rojal  Mewdl  MMl  kal 
taken  tbeir  stand,  cording  to  Hoile,  de  preaenlallaDa  begin:  eMtr  bc>(|]r  Wat iafeaMMa- 
dDced  lo  de  Rajal  bi»«rch  chambntnaid,  and  he  introoomdDced  dem  to  Lar  Bail  B^ 
Dees.  All  de  furrin  rarabaeaendon  was  toted  op,  and  kkaed  her  band,  and  Ml'baA| 
and  bom  br  it  eome  mf  turn-,  mj  beart  Buttered  lilce a  waabarwomaa'a d^  Wk « 
de  Hue  in  Deeember,  bat  1  node!  hadentdonanniBnbad,'antdrasBin>pmdaal<daaik 
and  1  pluck'd  up  mr  fitcia  appeiatoa,  and  wid  de  Dolahiaa  ob  SnuaaLun  aa  4a  oaa 
aide,  and  de  hie  aich  Bishop  on  de  oder,  I  walked  up  aa  bold  as  a  sfa«ep  16  a  hflUl  A 
dober.  As  I  mobed  up  de  room,  more  dan  a  hiindiiiiliijii  j,taaliiii  I  mil  BoMalitfatnN. 
aaddeQuiEt  beraelflcTeledBpBiTat  medatmaatbabeoatmarodenbbedvllacal' 

'  Arter  aiin  me  good  Dianj  questions  bout  my  future  eora*  in  futurity,  she  ioduotd 
me  to  all  de  children  and  de  Panel;  den  I  kissed  her  hand,  like  dp  rest  obdeatnwd, 
and  I  fell  back  into  obacnrity  to  let  a  bt  Dntoh  woman  take  my  place.  As  1  fell^bwik, 
J  leed  a  do'r  open  lo  ui  adjoiain  room,  and  I  seed  a  lung-  table  lilli.'il  nid  Tmhne&ts. 
and  folks  s  goin  into  'em  like  a  hungiy  crowd  at  a  poor-houBe.  I  me^tlj  buged  for 
dat  room,  and  de  way  I  laid  in  a  sunwr  and  shampoin  was  a  kau?buQ  to  bitt  eatcra- 
Arter  eatin  and  drinkin  my  fiill,  I  lelTtru  a  dlKreni  hall  to  what  I  entered,  and  I  wer 
bowed  out  by  at  Icoat  a  doieo  big  wiga  and  broad-tsit'd  coata.' 
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You  will  please  to  obserre,  reader,  that  amusing  as  all  *  Professor  Hanni- 
bal's '  obserwations '  are,  there  is  an  indwidttality  of  *  colored  satire '  in 
them  that  *  can  *t  be  beat  *  We  are  afiraid  that  the  *  Professor/  since  his  return 
from  abroad,  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Adolphus  Wolfe  with  a  case  of  his 
*  Schiedam  Schnaaps.^    Hear  him  on  tJiat  topic : 

'  Now  sum  ob  you  wood  like  to  noe  de  meanin  ob  Skedam,  and  Snapa^  too ;  and  before 
I  precede  to  ann-a-lize  the  stuff  itseff,  I  *11  ann-a-lizc  de  name.  I  hao  no  dout  dat  you 
aU  tink  it  a  wicked  name,  but  it  am  n't  It  am  only  named  arter  de  toun  it  am  made 
in,  and  de  ole  feller  dat  makes  it.  It  am  made  at  a  big  foundry  in  Holland,  and  j'ou 
noe  dat  Holland  am  de  most  damd  country  wat  dar  am.  Dar  am  notin  but  dama  all 
tru  it ;  not  mill-dams,  sich  as  we  bab,  but  dam  places,  sich  aa  Rottendam,  Amsterdam, 
Blozerdam,  Skedam,  and  be  dam  ef  I  noe  bow  many  more.  Well,  de  Snaps  am  made  at 
de  foundry  in  Skedam,  by  ole  Skedah  herseff,  and  data  wat  makes  it  spn-ewine.  Now^ 
its  curious  to  de  foolosefor  to  obserbe  de  names  ob  different  places  and  towns  in  de  dif- 
ferent countries ;  and  I  oflSn  tink  when  I  wake  up  nitcs  wid  de  toof-ake,  dat  de  charac- 
tumristicks  ob  a  nation  am  shown  conspickously  by  de  namea  de  people  ffib  dor  tOuna 
and  sities ;  for  instink,  look  at  InffUnd.  She's  got  ber  Plymouth,  ber  Yarmouth^  her 
Portsmouth,  her  Darkmonth,  anain  fack  she 's  all  mouth,  which  plainly  shows  dat  she 

goes  in  for  swallerin,  which  am  true  to  de  letter :  de  people  swaller  witals  four  tinges  a 
ay,  and  beer  forty.  De  nation  swallers  up  de  people  by  taxashun,  and  once  it' waa 
tort  she  'd  swaller  de  whole  United  States,  but  Bonkbb's  nill  was  more  dan  ereti  her 
month  could  take  in.  Dat's  a  fock!  It  was  too  biff  a  mouthfuU  Ibr  her  I  Toi^  will 
recoralcct  dat  she  ibst  burned  her  mouth  wid  a  cup  on  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and'not- 
withstandin  her  big  mouth,  she  got  it  slap'd  on  dat  'casion.  Now,  it  am  different  wid 
Holland.  She  am  as  full  ob  dams  as  dis  *pistle,  and  she  do  n't  care  for  a  data  'from 
no  body,  bekase  she's  got  nuff  ob  her  own/ 


CoRRKSPONDENCE  *.  OoRRECTioN  OP  PopuLAB  ERRORS. — A  distinguished  fKend 
and  correspondent,  high  in  the  judicial  councils  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
addresses  us  an  exceedingly  interesting  epistle,  from  which  we  Tenture  to 
s^regate  the  annexed  passages : 

*  I  SAT  down  to  write  a  word  to  correct,  In  one  instance,  a  very  common  practice 
of  attributing  a  good  thing  to  the  first  man  you  happen  to  think  of  who  might 
havo  been  able  to  do  it,  or  who  would  have  been  likely  to  under  favorable  aw^oea. 
Thus  it  occurs  that  all  the  'good  things  ^  come  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  such 
as  liavo  enough  already,  and  who  would  rather  choose  not  to  appear  in  borrowed 
plumes;  verifying  the  Scripture,  'To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  in  abundance.'  Half  the  staple  of  anecdotes  which  are  going  the  rounds  of 
the  newspapers  either  did  not  occur,  or  ooourred  under  such  different  ouxmmstanoes, 
as  to  bo  substantially  false.  One  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  this  kind  which 
I  ever  happened  to  notice,  occurred  during  the  last  week  in  the  Montreal  oorre- 
fipondence  of  the  Boston  Post,  upon  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  or  Convention  with 
Canada.  But  I  forgave  the  Post  when,  a  few  days  after,  the  Editor  said  thQ  *fair 
thing '  of  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker.  Such  a  notice  deservedly  *  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.'  But  for  the  correspondent  of  the  Fbsi,  I  can  excuse  him  for 
attributing  all  tlie  wit  in  (yongress  to  John  Bandolph  of  Roanoke,  since  he  is  pro- 
bably not  aware  that  John  ever  found  his  match  there.  But  the  author  of  the  wit 
quoted  is  a  man  so  little  known  as  Arthur  Livsrmore;  of  New-Hampshire^  who 
in  his  day  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  and  has  been  long  retired  firom  pub- 
lic life,  and  within  the  last  two  years  laid  his  body  to  rest  in  the  retired  town  of 
Iloldernese,  among  the  mountains  of  his  native  State,  upon  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  tlie  beautiflil  MerrimadL 

'  I  recollect  to  have  noticed  this  anecdote  many  years  ago,  almost  in  my  college- 
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days,  and  have  often  wondered  that  it  attracted  no  more  attention.  It  must  have 
oocorred  nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  the  United  States  House  of  BepreaentatJYea. 
Tho  parties  conoemed  were  the  late  Mr.  Smtthe,  of  Virginia^  one  of  the  Oouniiis- 
sioDers  at  Ghent,  if  I  rightly  recollect ;  at  all  events,  a  man  of  emhieiioe  and  dis- 
tinction in  his  native  State,  the  ^Old  Dominion,'  and  greatly  respected  and  defeirod 
to  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  man  of  some  pretension  and  pooif^ 
and  who,  on  occasion,  knew  how  to  *  put  on  airs '  to  serve  a  purpose.  He  was  u 
man  who  spoke  often,  and  commanded  always  the  attention  of  the  Houieu  ICr. 
LiYERMORE  was  a  man  of  plainness  and  simplicity,  but  of  great  nerve  and  flm- 
ness,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  pushed  any  more  than  the  highest  Southern  blood. 
He  did  not  often  speak,  but  when  he  dO^  he  commanded  the  most  proliiund  gos|iso^ 
He  was  a  man  of  invariable  directness  of  aim,  and  who  despised  the  vulgar  arts  ol 
rhetoric  and  political  chicanery  just  about  equally. 

'  It  happened  that  some  measure  in  which  Mr.  Liverii obb  took  a  deep  mteisst 
was  before  the  House,  and  the  House  in  a  good  mood  for  fkvorable  action;  bat  Hr. 
SuTTHE,  for  some  reason  or  oUier,  w^os  determined  to  talk  it  out  of  tim&  It 
became  of  the  lost  importance  to  strangle  liim  in  some  way,  and  this  is  an  opsnip 
tion  which  a  New-Hampshire  man  cannot  ordinarily  perform  with  much,  sonnsw 
upon  a  '  full-blooded '  Virginian  in  the  fhll  tide  of  successfhl  debate.  But  Mr. 
Smtthe  careered  over  tlie  whole  world  at  wiU,  with  no  reference  to  the  soljeol 
before  the  House ;  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  most  saliifte- 
tory  periods,  Mr.  Livermore  rose,  and,  in  a  tone  of  great  finnness  and  determfaift- 
tion,  called  the  gentleman  to  order  for  thus  wandering  from  tlw  businesB  before  the 
House.  Tlie  hot  Virginian  turned  upon  his  Now-Hampshire  intruder  with  gresi 
wrath  and  alTccted  contempt  He  said  ^  Ho  would  teach  the  gentleman  from  NSw- 
Hampsliirc  not  thus  to  interrupt  him.  Ho  was  not  speaking  for  the  ediflcatioii  of 
that  gentleman  altogether,  or  of  this  House,  indeed,  but  for  all  fliture  time — Ar 
posterity  I '  '  Yes,'  ejaculated  Livermore,  in  a  voice  which  rang  through  the  Hoose 
like  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive;  'yes,  truly;  and  the  gentlemen  is  in  afidr  m^ 
at  this  rate  to  have  his  audience  before  him  before  he  gets  through  I ' 

'  The  effect  was  electric^  and  the  House  involuntarily  broke  out  into  a  bnad 
laugh,  at  Mr.  Smytu's  expense  of  course,  which  affected  him  so  mnoli  at  iSbt& 
moment  that  ho  was  quite  unable  to  gather  up  his  scattered  forces^  and  left  postari^ 
to  get  their  own  light  in  their  own  way,  and  sat  down.  And  all  this  is  now  bioq^t 
up  as  one  of  John  of  Roanoke's  best  hits  I    Such  is  fame  t 

'  One  other,  and  I  liavo  done.  The  Episcopal  Church  papers  have  for  the  kit 
few  years  been  speculating  a  good  deal  upon  the  authorship  of  the  hymns  m  fhsir 
collection.    Among  others  a  versification  of  the  litany,  and  one  beginni]^ 

' '  Week  gathering  clouds  around  I  view, 
And  days  are  dark  and  fKends  are  few/  etc., 

both  most  exquisite  little  gems  of  thought  and  tasto,  scarcely  excelled  bj  WBf 
thmg  in  the  language.  Now,  I  had  always  supposed  these  beautiftil  odes  to  be  the 
work  of  the  late  English  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Charles  Gbaitt,  subsoquenUyLstd 
Glenelo,  and  still  living,  I  think.  But  all  the  correspondents  of  the  an^y  of 
hymnologists  write  it  down  as  a  g^ven  point  that  the  hymns  are  the  prodactkm  of 
Sir  Robert  Grant,  who,  say  they,  is  now  Lord  Glexellt,  a  most  obvious  nrii- 
print  for  Glexelg.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Mrs.  Stowe.  in  her  ^  Sunny  Memorisi^' 
who  chanced  to  meet  Sir  Robert  Grakt,  (who  never  was  a  lord  at  all,  and 
is  only  brother  to  the  author  of  the  hymns,)  was  enabled  to  oomprdiend  Ikk 
correctly,  if  nothing  elso.  ^» 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Corbispondents.  —  The  welcome  ladj-corre- 
spondent,  whose  spirited  letter  will  commend  itself  to  the  reader,  will  please 
accept  our  thanks  for  her  favor,  and  for  her  gracious  words  touching  this 
Magazine: 

'Ohateaugay  Lake,  Sept,  (WA,  1854. 

'  My  Dear  Knickerbccker  :  As  I  was  lolling  in  my  hammock  by  the  side  of  our 
cabin  this  warm  afternoon,  enjoying  the  cool  shade  of  the  pine-trees  and  the  deli- 
cious breezes  from  the  lake,  and  watching  the  gentlemen  who,  tired  with  the  morn- 
ing hunt,  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  various  comfortable  if  not  graceftd 
attitudes,  all  apparently  too  much  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  the  smoke- 
wreaths  ascending  fh)m  their  fragrant  Havanas  to  be  very  entertaining  companions, 
I  opened  the  September  number  of  your  Magazine,  which,  by  the  thoughtfhl  kind- 
ness of  a  fHend,  had  reached  me  thus  early,  even  in  the  back- woods  of  Chateaugay  * 
and  as  I  listlessly  turned  over  its  pages,  imagine  my  astonishment  at  beholding 
some  lines  of  my  own  composition  actually  honored  by  a  place  in  your  pages  I  It 
was  a  dignity  to  which  I  had  never  aspired ;  and  how  they  came  there,  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  for  though  I  have  occasionally  been  g^ty  of  stringing  a  few  rhymes,  I  have 
never  presumed  to  offer  them  to  you  for  publication.  But  now,  farewell  to  all  for- 
mer scruples :  my  timidity  has  departed :  I  am  become  vain ;  and  already,  in  ima- 
gination, I  see  myself  figuring  as  one  of  the  contributors  and  correspondents  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  the  very  name  of  which  has  always  possessed  a  powerful  charm 
to  my  ears,  probably  fh)m  the  fact  that  the  very  blood  which  is  now  tingling  with 
literary  asph*ations,  owes  its  source  to  those  same  old  Knickerbockers,  who,  by 
the  graphic  pen  of  Irving,  have  been  rendered  '  famous  in  story.* 

'  As  a  commencement  of  our  correspondence,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  glimpse  at 
our  encampment  in  this  wild  region,  convinced  that  though  all  the  magazines  for 
the  last  few  months  have  contained  letters  f)'om  half  the  lakes  and  mountains  in  the 
country  round,  a  brief  sketch  of  our  life  up  here  in  this  out-ofthe-way  part  of  tho 
world,  will  present  some  new  features  and  some  amusing  incidents,  even  in  this  i^, 
when  amateur-hunters  are  a  good  deal  more  handy  at  drawing  the  long-bow  than 
they  are  at  handling  the  rifle. 

'  Tho  very  fact  that  these  letters  (unlike  some  that  have  lately  been  presented  to 
tho  public)  are  actually  written  fix)m  the  place  where  they  are  dated,  will  give  them 
at  least  the  smack  of  truth ;  and  most  heartOy  do  I  wish  that  I  could  instill  into 
them  the  racy  flavor  of  the  fine  old  Port,  or  the  life-like  sparkle  of  the  '  Mum'^ 
Imperial,'  which  is  now  cooling  for  our  dinner  in  the  spring,  by  the  side  of  which  I 
am  seated ;  for  no  sooner  had  I  discovered,  as  I  tell  you,  my  lines  in  your  pages,  than 
I  sprang  from  my  hammock,  enUrely  forgetfUl  of  all  &tigue,  and  started  for  this 
quiet  nook  by  the  spring-sida 

'  And  now,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  young  lady,  and  tolerably  good-looking 
withal,  you  will  of  course  mentally  add  romantic,  and  fancy  me  gracefully  reclining 
on  the  green  moss,  utterly  regardless  of  aught  but  the  elegance  of  my  attitude  and 
my  surroundings.  But  you  would  be  most  sadly  mistaken ;  for  fortunately,  or  unlbi^ 
tunately,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  am  noi  what  is  understood  by  the  term,  '  a  roman- 
tic  young  lady,'  and  have  too  much  regard  for  my  precious  health,  and  too  greal  a- 
horror  of  doctors'  bills,  to  run  the  risk  of  seating  mjrself  on  '  the  finesh  moist  ground,' 
wliich,  though  it  reads  very  prettily  in  Bryant's  poem,  has  rather  a  tendency  to 
produce  couglis  and  cold,  wliich  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  pteaaure  of  my 
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hunting  expedition.  Fancy  me,  then,  seated  on  a  bufialo-skm,  with  mj  partfbllo 
on  a  log,  which  is  no  bad  substitute  for  a  desk,  I  assure  70U,  though  the  little 
squirrels,  who  every  now  and  then  run  over  my  pi^>er,  seem  inclined  to  diqmta 
its  possession  with  me.  From  my  retreat  I  have  on  one  side  a  beautifiil  Tieir  of 
this  most  beautiful  lake  and  its  surrounding  mountains,  and  on  the  other  a  loeiw 
which  is  equally  interesting  to  me  at  least,  namely,  our  hunters  preparing  oar 
venison-steak  and  lake-trout  for  dinner ;  and  the  savory  steam  which  every  now  and 
then  reaches  me  gives  rise  to  something  like  a  sportsman^s  pride  in  my  ftmale 
breast ;  and  I  think  that  you  will  acknowledge  that  a  slight  feelmg  of  pride  is  aUow- 
able  on  my  part  when  I  tell  you  that  /shot  the  fine  buck  from  whidi  those  eteekB 
wore  taken  I 

'  But  in  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  I  must  oonfess  that  it  was  oofy  tibe 
courtesy  on  their  part,  which,  by  allowing  mo,  as  the  only  lady  present^  the  link 
shot,  enables  me  thus  to  boast  of  having  killed  this  fine  fellow ;  fat  asBoredly  I 
should  have  stood  but  a  poor  chance  had  I  been  obliged  to  compete  with  fhem— 
they  being,  in  my  estimation,  six  as  good  riflemen  as  ever  raised  gun  to  shoiilder. 
And  now  I  trust  I  have  (airly  exculpated  myself  from  your  imaginary  diaige  of 
romance,  by  confessing  that  the  odor  of  a  venison-steak  is  a  decided  improvemeni 
to  the  balmy  mountain  breezes,  and  that  I  fear  neither  the  report  of  a  rifle  nor  a 
Champagne  cork !  But  please  do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  fancy  me  ettfaer 
a  *  strong-minded  woman '  or  a  member  of  the  Woman^s  Rights  Convention  1 

^But  liark  I  a  sound  reaches  my  ear,  which  to  the  uninitiated  would  seem  the 
hooting  of  an  owl,  but  to  me  it  announces  the  glad  tidings  that  dinner  la  leadj; 
and  as  I  must  not  forget  my  good-broeding,  even  in  the  woods,  I  wiU  not  keep  my 
friends  waiting,  but  bid  you  a  hurried  good-bye,  and  endeavor  to  make  mj  next 
more  entertaining  and  less  egotistical    Yours  truly,  9.  z.  l* 

With  deference,  it  will  need  to  be  neither.  -  -  -  We  heard  a  tny  liiighablA 
^Obstinate  J'ury  Story '  the  other  evening,  which  we  intend  to  record  in  a 
subsequent  number.  In  the  mean  time  let  ^The  OMinate  Jwrymeu^  a  CAor- 

coal  Sketch,^  stand  in  its  stead  for  the  present : 

'  Thk  candles  that  have  burned  all  night 

Now  flicker  faint  and  lotr, 
Aad  in  my  drowsy  ear  resounds 

The  rooster's  matin  crow. 
Still  SxoBKiif 's  logic,  smooth  and  clear 

As  castor-oil  doth  flow ; 
And  NuGOETT  sternly  shakes  his  head. 

And  stubbornly  says,  No  I 

*  I  listen  with  an  envious  ear 

To  Dobbin's  cosy  snore ; 
I  gaze  on  Gawkix^  lanky  form, 

Stretched  out  upon  the  floor : 
Old  Wheezer  shakes  the  echoing  walls 

With  apoplectic  roar, 
While  I  the  aid  of  gentle  Sleep 

With  prayer  devout  implore.  .  . 

'Alas  I  I  am  a  tall,  spare  Dtan, 

Nervous,  and  sharp,  and  thin !  . .  , 

I  cannot  sleep  cxcci)t  in  bed, 

All  cosily  tucked  in :  -.' 

And  so  I  on  the  sleepers  gaie, 

And  grin  a  flendisn  grin ; 
And  long  to  mar  their  sweet  repose 

With  prick  of  furtive  pin. 
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'  I  mark  the  gentle  smile  that  creeps 

O'er  PoRPus'  risage  flat, 
I  see  it  wreathe  in  warj  linos 

The  folds  of  placid  fat: 
I  know  be  *s  thmking  of  the  board 

Where  he  so  oft  has  sat; 
I  know  he 's  tastina^  turtle-soup, 

And  oysters,  and  all  that. 

'  And  still  a  conscientious  frown 

On  I^uGOSTT*s  brow  is  grim; 
Ko  ttraggliiig  raj  of  reason  kgfats 

His  coropreoension  dim. 
He  is  a  very  little  man, 

His  neck  is  very  slim : 
I  clutch  my  chair  with  both  my  hands 

To  keep  from  strangling  hiuL 

'  Now  Snobkik*8  voice  in  silence  dies, 

And  all  are  fast  asleep 
Sare  he,  the  Judas  of  tne  twelve, 

And  I,  who  cannot  sleep. 
We  sit,  and  in  each  other  s  eyes 

We  gaze  with  hatred  deep : 
There  %  something  in  the  creature's  look 

That  makes  my  flesh  to  creep. 

'And  none  but  Hbatkc  above  can  tell 

What  shall  the  issue  be : 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  curse 

King  ALrRen's  memory. 
T  is  awful  to  be  starved  to  death 

By  such  a  wretch  as  he : 
But  sure  it  is,  till  crack  or  doom 

He  never  will  agree ! ' 

Now  await  for  our  oonfirmatoryjury'Story!  -  •*  -  Ovb  oldfriend'and 
correspondent,  *  Colonel  Jambs  Pipes,  of  Pipeaville,'  sends  us  the  aobjoined 
graphic  sketch  of '  Sutt^'a  Fart  in  1849,  and  SuUer'a  Fort  in  1854 ' : 

'  My  dear  Knick  :  How  well  I  remember  the  good  old  Suttbb*s  Fort  on  the 
night  of  the  first  of  August,  1849,  when,  after  a  jog-trot  jumbling  in  an  old  wooden 
wagon,  without  springs,  I  alighted  at  its  gates,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come by  my  friend  and  Mow-traveller,  Dr.  D 1    With  what  wild  visions  of 

gold  my  fancy  had  been  laden,  when  only  some  six  months  previous  I  had  read  in 
the  columns  of  the  New-  York  BerM  the  wondrous  accounts  of  Captain  Suttvr  and 
his  band  of  Indians^  who  then  and  there  congregated,  and  counted  out,  within  the 
thick  adobe  walls,  piles  of  the  precious  metal,  that  has  set  crazy  half  the  population 
of  the  universe !  How  my  eyes  peered  into  the  dim  and  dusty  recesses,  and  I 
fancied,  as  the  sun  peeped  through  the  broken  crevices,  that  I  could  catch  hold  of 
the  stream  of  golden  light,  so  bright  and  real  it  appeared  I  Then  as  I  proceeded 
into  the  court-yard,  how  strange  every  thing  seemed  I  —  here  and  there  the  shoe  ot 
an  old  miner,  heaps  of  broken  Champagne,  claret,  and  brown-stout  bottles,  bullocks' 
heads,  with  horns  on  'em,  fly-blown  and  decaying;'  and  even  then  was  there  the 
merry  laugh  of  woman ;  for,  firom  the  balcony  of  one  of  the  windows,  three  pretty 
black-eyed  damsels  were  gazing^  laughing,  and  chatting  away,  happy  apparently  in 
their  strange  abiding-place.  But  what  is  this — a  hospital  ?  Just  come  with  me, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  habitation  of  the  living  and  the  dead!  Entering  a  little 
door,  I  found  myself  in  a  '  Doctor's  office ; '  there  were  bottles  of  every  hue  and 
color,  all  kinds  of  zig-zags  on  'em,  '  Pnlr.  Zin.,'  <  En  Oab.,'  *  Thio  Z.,'  eta ;  then  a  lot 
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of  medical  books.  While  looking  at  somo  of  thcMsc  curioedtiefl^  I  was  startled  bjr » 
low,  murmuring  sound,  as  though  some  one  was  in  pain.  I  crept  to  the  opening 
in  the  wall,  np'l  the  sight  /  shaUnevtr  forget  This  was  the  sick-room,  and  cm  Bouie 
thirty  cots  luy  stretched  out  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  I  Oh  1  the  look  thttt 
one  of  the  men  gave  me,  as  I  stood  by  his  bedl  His  disease  was  tyjdioid  fever: 
his  large,  black  eye  seemed  to  light  up  at  times  with  an  unearthly  lustre^  (as  vill 
the  taper,  flickering  in  the  socket,  send  up  a  sudden  flare,  and  tiien  grow  dim,)  whOft 
from  his  sunken  and  yellow-tinted  cheek  oozed  out  the  cold  death-sweat  I  He  WM 
gasping  hard,  and  seemed  as  though  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  but  could  not  The 
attending  physician  came  in,  and  wiped  from  his  forehead  and  face  the  dampnen; 
liis  eye,  half-closed,  seemed  flxed  upon  the  glories  of  the  bright  sun-beam,  that 
came  and  played  for  a  while  upon  the  wall,  as  if  to  lighten  the  dying  man^s  c^oom, 
and  then  and  there  his  eyes  fell,  to  open  once  again  only,  in  that  awflil  death  stare  1 
His  cliin  dropped ;  he  was  dead  I  A  rough  blanket  was  thrown  oyer  the  body,  and 
the  stillness  of  death  came  over  me.  The  bright  sun  looked  in  again,  and  the  son- 
beams  played  and  skipped  about  upon  the  bed  of  death;  but  the  sight  uppiosned 
or  pleased  him  no  more ;  he  had  gone  on  the  long  journey  we  all  have  to  traTd, 
and  alone  ! 

'  Months,  years  had  passed  by,  since  the  sad  scenes,  of  which  this  rdaied  is 
only  one,  had  taken  place,  when,  from  a  love  I  always  liave  of  visiting  old  spoC^  I 
found  myself  again  in  the  stamping-ground  of  the  lar-&mcd  Captain  Sutter  1  I 
entered  the  crumbling  court-yard,  and  the  rooms,  &st  going  to  decay,  but  how 
changed  the  scene  I  A  broken-down  cot  lay  hero  and  there;  the  docUv^s  sbdvei 
covered  with  dust  and  broken  vials:  no  human  being  there;  but  the  building  iUi^ 
alive  —  with  ra(3  !  in  size  from  a  mouse  to  a  badger  1  But  the  old  Fort  is  ftst 
going  to  decay.  Tlie  sound  of  revelry  was  heard  here  once,  and  woman's  smile 
made  glad  the  heart  PUgrims  to  and  fVom  the  golden  hills  and  valleys  have  here 
rested  fbom  their  toil :  here,  too,  liave  babes  seen  the  light,  and  through  the  dismal 
and  damp  rooms  has  walked  the  spectre  Death  !  There  is  suspended  the  old  bell, 
that  has  tolled  the  hour  of  prayer  and  the  hour  of  feasting,  and  there  at  the  gaft^ 
way  lies  a  dilapidated  old  rusty  cannon,  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  but  no  teeth, 
seeming  to  say  to  me,  as  I  approadicd,  *  You  can  go  and  take  a  last  fimd  look,  iir 
I  have  done  all  I  can  da  My  old  Captain  is  not  hero  to  attend  to  me^  and  I  go  to 
decay,  even  like  these  old  walls,  the  scene  of  his  chivalry  and  my  former  gloiyl* 

Col.  Pipes  needs  no  *  apology^  for  sketches  like  these.  -  •  •  A  fribmd  at 
Washington,  who  *  comes  of  a  good  stock,'  and  is  himself  a  writer  of  no  ordi- 
nary powers,  sends'us  the  subjoined  pleasant  and  interesting  gossipry :  'Afeif 
years  ago,  my  eldest  sister  and  her  two  children,  Clara,  aged  about  fivOi  fod 
Hamilton,  aged  three  years,  were  sojourning  at  the  Tremont  House,  in 
ton,  previous  to  their  departure  for  Calcutta.  One  day  the  young 
strayed  away  and  were  lost;  and  relatives,  friends,  and  servants  were  aenfcin 
all  directions  to  look  for  them.  After  a  protracted  search,  they  were  iMiiid 
band  in-hand,  gazing  into  the  shop-windows  in  Washington-street  On  being 
returned  to  their  half-distracted  mother,  she  promised  them  a  good  *  tronao- 
ing '  if  they  ever  went  out  again  without  leave.  Several  days  after,  I  gi^va 
them  some  change,  and  as  they  were  '  bound '  to  spend  it,  tiiey  again  itala 
off,  and  after  another  long  search  were  found  and  returned  to  their  qnarten. 
Their  mother  immediately  began  to  redeem  her  promise.  She  took  the  boj 
and  '  spanked  ^  him  soundly ;  then,  turning  to  the  girl,  she  aaid :  '  N<m 
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come  here,  my  lady,  and  I  '11  attend  to  you.^  *  Oh  I  no !  no  I  cried  little 
'  Ham/  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and  clasping  his  arms  round 
his  mother:  *OhI  no!  no!  Ma — please  don't  whip  sister  Clara!  please 
do  n't  I  — whip  me  again  ! '  Nohle  little  fellow!  He  thought  there  must  be 
two  whippings,  and  he  would  rather  take  both  than  have  his  sister  receive 
one.  They  were  never  whipped  again.  About  two  years  after,  they  and 
their  mother  were  lost  on  their  return  from  India,  in  the  ship  '  Gentoo,'  near 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  Little  *  Ham  '  and  Clara  were  washed  over-board 
and  perished,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms ;  and  thus  they  were  thrown  up 
the  next  day  on  the  desolate  sands  of  Africa.'  -  -  -  The  *  Great  Pote '  has 
emerged  from  the  desolateness  of  his  transient  rusticity  into  the  light  of 
society  and  ^  frens. '  But  alas !  Pepper  is  a  wreck  I  Let  his  note  *  revele.'  Its 
sombre  shadows  disclose  a  ponderous  '  wo'  which  his  sensitive  delicacy  alone 
warns  him  to  withhold,  in  all  its  manitude  and  tragic  horror,  from  a  too- 
easily  afifected  community.  Phcebus  !  how  much  *  genus '  can  suffer,  and 
not  ^  cave '  I    But  the  reader  must  not  be  kept  longer  in  suspense  : 

*  dem4>Hkenee«  propr 
octoblr  Itb  *54. 

'  Mr.  l.  galerd  Clark  esq 

'  Mr.  editer  after  a  long  silens  ov  uperds  ov 

8  months  (in  consckcns  ov  boin  fir  remoov  fram  everythink  bi  a  laik  a  fishink  fur 

mi  helth)  1  hev  now  return  hoam  to  dL    theres  no  resun  wy  i  shoodent  as  i  havent 

got  notbink  to  liv  for  now.    mi  tail  shel  never  be  toald  to  eny  boddy  much  les  to 

hir.    i  hev  onli  comunicat  the  cecrit  to  1  fren.    no  boddy  els  coodent  bi  it  ftir 

muny.    but  i  mene  to  kepe  a  ritink  potry  al  the  wile  til  i  .cant  hoald  a  pen.    then, 

ses  1,  goast  go  up.  ile  welcum  deth  cuickly,  onlea  a  sertin  oaldtiren  sune  ^spira,  wich 

ant  probble,  as  mene  men  nevir  di,  but  the  werld  shel  thine  ime  ga,  mi  pomes  shel 

be  rote  so  cairles.    oncloased  is  a  noad  to  the  grek  Slaiv  wich  pleso  cend  to  the 

comity  cf  not  2  lait  as  i  fere,     ef  so  plese  kepe  the  saim  as  a  me  mento  ov  the  moril 

kerig  ov  Yours  fur  a  few  das  onli,  K.  N.  Psppu. 

*  P.  s.  i  doant  cair  about  the  $100  dollar&  giv  the  muny  to  sum  yung  man  as 
is  gest  marid  to  the  obgeck  ov  liis  chois  &  startin  into  bisnes.  wat  do  t  want  ov 
muny?  ido  lik  it  peraps  ef  that  oald  tiren— but  i  sa  no  moar.  exkews  mi 
emoshuns.    thaym  overpowrink  &  dan  jerus.  k.  x.  p; 

•ft  Xoati  to  t^t  CETTCk  JSUift. 

'  Okct  moar  mi  pen  asoom  onct  moar  tbc  trails 
ov  blanc  vers,  ooct  moar  spring  litely  into  em. 
doant  gerk.    go  cum  a  cuiet,  but  git  on  fire 
gradily,  mi  pen,  and  giv  the  snbjeck  conwulshuns. 

'  Statoo  !  (good  hevinks !  wars  mi  i*8.    ime  blind !) 
STUN  PiCTER !  hale !  in  consekcns  ov  your  glorjr 
i  shel  be  comptel  to  hev  a  operashun  ptiibrm 
fur  cat  a  rack  imeditly.    i  thought  i  cood  go  this  slo 
But  i  se  ft  cant  be  dun :  youm  afpowrfle, 

Jour  inflooens  is  sech  ime  al  ov  a  tremble 
;  if  felc  a  sort  ov  sicnes  creping  into  mi  atomic 
slo  but  shoor  like  a  gImbKt  into  a  bord. 
was  joa  al  sculp  frum  I  pese  ?  sa  pirfeckslnui, 
havent  jou  got  no  guints  maid  or  puty  nor  nothlnk? 
Wut  no.    i  fele  youm  pirfeck :  i  thmc  at  lest 
that  PowBs's  story  orter  be  giv  ere  to 
wich  ses  youm  al  hac  out  ov  a  marble  stun, 
(imortle  powbs  !  wot  a  genus  for  sculp  t) 


I 
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'  distiDgguiBh  femaill  itandin  their  onto  1  leg 
in  sil^  ■dmrred  bi  hoDderd%  i  tupoas 
jon  ken  apreshate  the  felinks  or  her 
as  went  in  twimin  A  aoon  aperink  onct  moar 
diflkiverd  nothink  into  the  plaia  ov  a 
ffood  soot  or  cloaa  as  woa  a  liin  their 
Bnt  1  short  minit  preTis  supoged  to  be  henu 
(pardon  me  greek  fur  the  alooshun.) 
iSat  wat  nede  has  Bntj  fur  menjr  articala 
or  aporril  ?    how  meny  ladis  yon  ae 
wich  sertinlj  thine  as  jEvb's  fashion  waa  the 
handyest,  but  tha  parshl^  giv  in  to  custnm 
out  or  the  nateral  kindnis  or  thayer  hart, 
was  that  the  stile  wen  jou  wos  animated  ? 
then  wot  did  you  cawl  maikin  a  toy  lit  ? 
jEh)m  your  eompleckshun  i  shood  tnine  perap6 
^ou  dyned  prinsiply  onto  your  naty v  are. 
it  mnst  hev  been  ov  a  solider  maik  than 
united  Staitsen  are,  wich  is  mity  thin  dyit 
wen  used  egscloosiy,  as  I  orter  no. 

0  Slaiy but  i  levc  yon  to  gcs  wots  hapend 

oanli  remarkin  that  8  wekes  iye  lird  on  it, 
But  at  last  poor  nacher  is  com  round  to  ritlea. 

'  wot  butiflc  bans  so  dclekit  ft  witc  I 
thats  moastly  dun  bi  acUyly  dooin  nothink. 
i  no  a  yung  lady  as  hcs  got  sech  bans 
oanli  not  cuite  so  wery  wite  &  teantf, 
oin  to  a  crule  Faither  as  maiks  her  were 
her  naim  is  hanah  g.  W.    her  fete  air  larger 
But  woodent  be  ef  her  shoos  &  stocins  wos  of. 
her  arm  ef  any  think  is  bi^m  youm, 
&  shes  rayther  beter  lookm  in  the  fais. 
firthcr  comparrisnns  wood  be  bnt  ges  were 
owin  to  the  present  inoonwenyent  fashins 
But  i  dout  not  wood  be  farenible  to  hakah. 
i  no  her  figers  shorter,  likewais  her  noos ; 
But  in  them  fechen  statoos  must  be  pardond 
fur  sculpcrs  hey  inoomerible  rinkels. 
powBs  tnincs  Buty  lajrs  in  hite  ft  length 
But  1  looe  at  hamah  wood  chaing  his  hul  idee, 
yet  who  wood  hey  al  Buty  oy  a  nese  ? 
Statoo  !  fur  your  stile  youm  pineck  t 
your  looc  oy  cam  disgust  is  probly  rite 
oltho  sum  harts  wood  gladly  se  tfice  smiL 
your  are  is  forin  sos  your  nashun  S 
you  air  the  wery  pictor  oy  a  grek 
In  chanes  ft  no  doubt  a  Ist  coop  sampel. 
it  doant  ton  you  much  to  traiyil  i  sc : 
youm  probly  well  cloathed  czsept  wen  abode, 
then  your  dres  is  egatreamli  lo  m  the  nee 
Bein  a  wiszhunary  oloomer  without  eny  pans 
or  a  foil  dress  posessiy  cais  under  stoo^ 

'  I  must  now  bid  jou  a  abrupt  adoo 
fiire  StatooI  felmk  al  the  distreaink  syroptomi 
oy  a  pereodiclc  atact  oy  pain  in  tbe  bowls. 
Harblb  stuk  Entbopris! — Fair  tosb  wblI  ' 

This  deserves  nato  the  offered  prize  1  -  -  -  A  friend,  in  speaking  of  hll 
visit  to  New-York,  mentioned  recently  to  us,  that  one  night  he  wis  induced 
to  visit,  with  some  *  fast '  city  friends,  a  celhu>re8tanraat,  aitoated  hetweeu. 
the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  and  Canal-street  He  proceeds  to  say :  'After  Acy^ 
had  imhibed  at  the  refreshment-stand,  in  vulgar  parlance,  'the  bar,*  Mb  atieiH 
tion  was  attracted  to  three  men  &st  asleep  in  chairs  near  by.  They  wwe  lU 
well-dressed  men ;  two  of  them  of  middle  ago,  and  one  quite  youngs  nj 
about  twenty-five  or  six.    The  scene  around  was  one  of  oonftuiea,  Maon^ 


I . 
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times  is  the  case  in  these  subterranean  resorts ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
proprieties  of  the  place  were  well  preserved.  Men  were  talking  loudly  all 
around,  yet  the  three  siegers  moved  not,  but  held  on  in  their  oblivious  som- 
nolence. Being  rather  an  investigating  character  in  difficult  cases,  I 
attempted  to  waken  them ;  but  in  vain.  The  owner  of  the  saloon  watdied 
my  attempts,  and  perceiving  my  failure,  interrupted  my  laudable  e£forts  by 
remarking  that '  only  Tie  could  waken  that  party.'  At  the  word,  he  spoke, 
and  the  effect  was  like  magic  The  three  started  wide-awake  at  that  (to 
them)  peculiar  voice,  and,  all  attentive  to  his  wishes,  looked  him  quickly  and 
nervously  in  the  face.  '  Go  to  sleep  agun ! '  he  sud ;  and  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  noise  of  the  talkers,  the  three  men  relapsed  into  slumber ! 
I  looked  keenly  at  these  men,  when  they  wakened.  It  might  have  been 
imagination,  but  there  was  an  evident  alarm  in  the  countenance  of  each. 
The  call  seemed  to  have  stirred  like  a  clarion  or  a  sentence  within  their  souls. 
The  whole  thing  was  instantaneous.  The  waking  was  done  in  an  instant, 
the  look  given  in  an  instant,  the  counter-order  to  sleep  again  was  given  in 
an  instant,  and  in  an  instant  complied  with.  It  was  then  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  proprietor  then  said  that  those  three  men  came  regu- 
larly three  times  a  week  and,  without  drinking  any  thing,  composed  them- 
selves in  those  chairs  and  slept  until  morning.  They  frequented  other 
saloons  on  the  other  nights  of  the  week,  and  performed  the  same  slumber  in 
each.  No  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  could  waken  them.  They  were 
well-dressed  men,  and  one  was  an  Italian,  the  other  an  Englishman,  and  the 
younger  of  the  whole  an  American.  Now  who  and  what  were  these  men  ? 
Why  could  they  not  sleep  except  in  a  noisy  and  crowded  bar-room  ?  Why 
did  they  waken  with  such  eager  eyes  and  nervously-opened  mouths  ?  Why 
could  they  not  go  apart  and  take  their  repose,  like  the  rest  of  the  innocent 
world,  in  some  quiet  room,  where  there  was  silence  and  pleasant  memories? 
Why  did  these  three  men,  distinct  in  place  of  birth,  thus  flit  out  of  the  dark 
night  into  the  glare  of  the  drinking-room,  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  chairs  night 
after  night,  and  sleep  —  sleep  deeply  and  quietly  ?  Had  murder  been  their 
separate  deed,  or  was  it  the  knowledge  of  some  murder  done  and  unavenged 
that  kept  them  like  ghosts  around  the  town  ?  *  These  men  can  be  seen  on 
any  night,  just  as  our  friend  has  described  them.  -  •  -  The  following  cal- 
culation may  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  Professor  Monson*s  'Arithmetical 
Analysis/  an  advanced  mental  arithmetic,  recently  published  by  Ivison  Ain> 
Phinney  of  this  city.  Like  the  big  stories  about  planetary  distances,  the 
travelling  of  light,  etc.,  it  is  simply  so  vast  as  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfitctory 
to  ordinary  minds : 

'  Thb  adoption  of  so  many  derivative  and  compound  words^in  the  numerical  npmen- 
clature  renders  the  subject  of  numeration  so  simple  and  so  easily  remembered  that  a 
few  hours'  application  are  sufficient  to  master  it.  On  the  other  hhnd,  if  erery  somber 
had  a  dUHnet  primUiw  name,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  auy  bomati  hitelloet  to 
Icam  them  in  the  longest  life.  They  would  fotm  a  iwoabuJary  of  moie  words  tkaa 
there  are  in  all  other  departmenta  in  all  the  written  and  apoken  languages  on  tbef^obe.. 
If  they  extended  only  to  a  trillion,  and  were  printed  in  double-column  octavos,  with 
one  hundred  names  on  a  page  and  fire  hundred  pages  in  a  volume,  they  would  make 
twenty  millions  of  volumes  — a  greater  number  of  books,  probably,  than  there  are  in 
all  the  public  libraries  in  the  civllixed'worid.    And  if  a  {kinon  should  read  a  page  in 
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each  successive  minute,  night  and  daj,  Sundays  and  all,  it  would  take  him  more 
nineteen  thousand  jears  simplj  to  read  them  orer  once.  Allowing  euh  TolaBiM  to 
weigh  one  and  a  half  pounds,  their  aggregate  weight  would  be  J^Uen  tMommmd  taH^ 
which  would  load  three  thousand  freight-cars  with  five  torn  a-pieoe,  ot  flU  tkiiH^  bmiu 
chant-ships  of  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  tons  burden.' 

In  *  Smithes  Federid  Calculator '  an  amusing  anecdote  is  giren,  to  the  Al- 
lowing purport :  A  first-rate  class  was  undergoing  a  dose  examinaUon  ill 
mental  arithmetic,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  number  of] 
required  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  a  speci&ed  time^  the 
responded,  '  Twelve  men  and  two-thirds.*  But  one  bright  fellow,  more  dl^ 
coming  than  the  others,  instantly  added :  *  Twelve  men  and  a  hoyfaurUm 
years  old :  *  fourteen  being  two-thirds  of  twenty-one,  the  legal  age  of  man- 
hood. A  student  of  decided  *  parts,'  that  I  -  -  -  IELesm  is  a  Tery  pivtlTf 
little  ^Late-Song^^  which  has  been  sent  us  by  our  correspondent!  Imwu 
F.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City.  Our  excellent  friend  DiMPanB(wkj 
comes  he  not  among  us  again?)  could  set  this  to  exquisite  music,  u  lie  luM 
already  done  with  a  previous  effusion  of  the  same  writer: 

'  Herb  's  health  to  the  one  I  love  dearest, 
And  ioj  to  the  heart  to  mine  nearest, 

in  a  fuir  form  of  grace. 

With  a  sweet  seraph  f  ice. 
And  eves  thnt  nhine  like  the  light  divine, 
Bcammg  with  love  from  her  soul's  holj  shrine  I 

While  her  pure  heart's  glow, 

'Neath  her  dosoiu'h  snow, 
Hath  fooling  that  nunc  but  the  loving  can  know. 
Ever  —  for  ever  I 

*  How  oft  have  we  roved  br  the  river. 

Where  mirrored  the  miton-b^ms  would  quiver, 
And  the  breeze  with  pcifume 
From  tlie  ttpring  flowers'  bloom. 
O'er  our  senses  sj  sofily  swept  sttKilmg, 
As  fondly  each  truly  revealing 
The  faith,  hope,  and  love 
That  Fate  ne'er  can  move, 
While  stars  sweetly  shone  from  the  blue  abov^ 
Ever — ifor  ever  I 

*  Oh !  my  soul  is  sad ;  for  't  is  fearinpf 
We  'II  meet  here  no  more  in  endc:iring; 

But  her  heart 's  my  heart's  home, 

Though  m  sorrow  I  roam 
Far  away  from  the  scL'nes  of  our  frysfing. 
Where  the  oilent  stars  unly  were  listening; 

Yet  trustful  and  true, 

Our  pilgrimage  thi-ough. 
We  will  meet  to  avvell  where  the  angels  do. 
Ever  —  for  ever ! ' 

Read  that  over  again,  *  musically  low.'  ...  We  have  read,  and  reed 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  a  work  recently  issued  by  theBnoTHBin  HabpbI| 
entitled  ^Life's  Lesson :  a  TaleJ*  It  is  by  a  lady  whose  name,  without  impio- 
priety,  we  might  perhaps  mention,  although  not  expressly  permitted  to  do 
so.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  she  belongs  to  a  literary  fiunily.  Her  Iktha:^ 
uncle  edited  the  *  Wtfrcester  Spy  *  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  mtlMr 
of  *7%€  JTistory  of  Printing^^  a  work  of  standard  value,  not  only  ft*  'the 
craft,'  but  for  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  intellectual  history  anc 
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of  the  countiy.    Her  father  was  the  author  of  a  work  formeriy  noticed  in 
the  Knickebbockvr,  entitled  ^BeminisceTiees  of  the  Last  Sixty-Five  Years  in 
the  West ' —  a  *  gentleman  of  the  old  school/  whose  venerable  form,  noble  face, 
and  flowing  silvery  hair,  although  but  once  seen,  we  shall  never  forget.   One 
of  her  brothers  is  the  author  of  the  novel  called  ^Clinton  BracUihaw^^  which 
attained  a  wide  popularity,  ^Ea»t  and  Weet^  ^Howvrd  Pvnekney^^  etc. ;  and 
still  another  brother  has  made  himself  favorably  known  by  articles  of  merit, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  although  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  collected 
his  writings  into  a  book.    Upon  second  thought  it  occurs  to  us  that  he  did 
publish  a  volume,  entitled,  if  we  remember  rightly,  ^Inda  and  Other  Poems.'' 
It  is  now  out  of  print ;  but  it  would,  in  our  judgment,  so  far  as  we  remem-, 
her  it,  well  repay  publication.    As  touching  the  book  before  us,  we  con 
only  say  that  the  sister  has  shown  that  the  talent  of  a  very  talented  family 
is  quite  far  from  being  confined  to  the  male  branches  thereof.    Her  story  is 
a  simple  domestic  one,  in  which  you  see  throughout  the  keen  observation, 
the  tenderness  and   sensibility  of  the  true  woman.    At  the  same  time  it 
has  no  lack  of  '  power,'  in  the  better  sense  of  that  greatly-misused  word. 
The  incidents,  always  of  interest,  and  frequently  exciting,  and  their  progress 
to  the  denouement  of  the  tale,  are  forcible  yet  unforced.    Without  farther 
comment,  and  without  extracts,  for  which  we  regret  our  lack  of  room  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  month,  we  commend  ^Life's  Lesson '  cordially  to  our  read- 
ers, as  awork  well  worthy  of  patronage.  -    --  -  A  CORRESPONDENT,  for  whose 
*  good  words '  and  flattering  opini<ms  we  are  truly  grateful,  '  throws  off  a 
few  things '  for  us,  as  follows : 

'  I  FEEL,  some  how  or  other,  Mr.  Editob,  as  if  either  I  belooged  in  port  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker, or  the  Knickbrbockbr  in  part  to  me.  It  was  the  first  Magazine  I  ever  saw, 
and,  in  fact,  the  onlj/  one  with  whose  pages  I  was  really  familiar  during  my  earlier  sub- 
Freshman  days.  In  college,  its  name,  like  a  household  word,  called  up  vividly  the 
family  fireside,  and  a  fresh  number  was  as  good  as  a  home-letter.  If  the  '  crowd '  to 
which  I  belonged  at  Tale  had  one  distinctive  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  body-corpo- 
rate, and  developed  in  each  individual  member  thereof,  it  was  a  decided  preference  for 
that  same  periodical  as  a  text-book,  over  the  works  of  Tacitus,  Thdctdidbs,  or  any 
other  classical  old  fogy  whatsoever.'  .  .  .  '  Here  are  some  stories,  if  you  want  them, 
for  your  '  Table ' : 

'A  small  boy  of  indefinite  size,  well  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  being  supposed 
to  be  at  all  within  his  comprehension,  lost  recently  a  pet  gold-fish,  at  which  bereavement 
he  mourned  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  His  mother  at  length  told  him  that,  although 
glad  to  see  that  he  loved  his  pets,  she  still  considered  it  very  silly  in  him  to  Cfyso 
much  for  one  gold-fish,  since  no  amount  of  tears  would  bring  it  back.  '  I  do  n*t  want 
him  back  again,^  said  he ;  '  I  ain't  a-cryin'  for  that ;  but  I  'm  afraid  his  litiU  inuHmot 
is  eternally  lost ! '    Was  nH  he  a  juvenile  theologian  of  the  straitest  sect? ' 

'A  friend  of  mine  returning  from  the  depot  a  few  mornings  since,  with  a  bottle  of 
freshly-imported  'Maine-Law,'  saw  a  lady  a  little  in  advance  (^ him  whom  he  must  ine- 
vitably join.  So,  tucking  the  bottle  under  his  arm,  he  walked  along-side.  *  Well,'  wid 
the  young  lady,  aAer  disposing  of  '  health '  and  '  the  weather,'  '  what  is  that  bundle  you 
arc  carrying  so  mysteriously  under  your  arm  ? ' 

Oh !  nothing  but  a  coat  which  the  tailor  has  just  been  mending  for  me? ' 
Ohl  it 's  a  ixmty  is  it?    Well,  you  'd  better  carry  it  back  and  get  him  to  sew  up  one 
more  hole,  for  it  leaks  now ! ' 

*  This  is  the  same  young  man  whose  cash  account,  after  bis  last  summer's  trarda,  was 
marked  by  the  very  frequent  recurrence  of  the  item:  'Porter^  twenty-fire  oents.'    His 
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faUifr  expressed  some  surprise  that  it  shooid  cost  so  much  to  tncsport «  moff 
iHtg  fn>m  place  to  place ;  whereas  the  original  inrestmeiits  were  made  in  mall  I 
Hrofwn  tt^mi. 

'8p<:akin^  of  this:  just  before  the  passage  of  the  'Maine^Law'  I  came  oat  of  a  Etde 

eatablinhmcnt  in  N ,  of  a  dark  and  rainy  erening,  behind  a  rerj  dmnken  lUloVj 

who  '  t>fat  np '  the  side-walk  a  couple  of  rods  in  advance.  Presentlr  be  'ndawd  fltsys' 
on  thf!  <startK>ard  tack,'  and  ran  into  a  tret.  lie  palled  off  what  was  originaUjinfcBdeA 
ibr  a  hat,  '  teetered '  a  moment  on  his  toes,  and  apologized  to  the  jostled  inditidi^^ 
with  a  '  hiccup '  between  ererj  other  word : 

'  '\Schuze  me,  Hhir ;  I  'shure  jou,  Shir,  Hirelj  'tcntional  on  mjpart  Sho  da^SUr 
I  did  n*t  shfre  jou.    *Schuze  me,  Shir,  'schuze  me,  Shir,  ^fyon  pUoM* 

'After  which  obsequious  explanation,  and  an  abortive  effort  to  pat  on  his  bs^  be 
essayed  to  continue  on  his  way ;  but  brought  up  again  on  the  first  larch  igasiist  O^ 
same  tree : 

'  <  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Shir;  I  *m  Yraidyou  *11  'spoctthat  I  'm  'toesicaied;  b«kl 
'shure  y(^u,  Hhir,  I  never  was  more  shober  in  all  my  life.    It 's  dark  and  sjdaihy; 
really,  Hhir,  I  'shposed,  Shir,  jfou  ^d  gone  dUmg  I ' ' 


Wk  received  by  the  last  'Golden  City'  steamer,  and  hare  read  witli 
very  great  pleasure,  in  the  columns  of  the  *  California  ChranieU^  of  whidl 
the  writer  is  editor,  a  poem,  entitled  '  Trogren^  read  before  the  Oalifi)niis 
Pioneers  on  their  fourth  anniversary,  celebrated  at  San-Frtneiaoo,  in  8c|K 
tembcr  last,  by  Fkank  Soulr,  Esq.  We  see  it  stated  that  the  poem  ww 
written  nt  very  short  notice,  by  request ;  but  it  requires  no  apology,  u  the 
following  spirited  passages  will  abundantly  attest : 


'  I'irooiiKVji,  LilM^rty^H  pnmd  teacher; 

iVdfrrcHH,  iiabor's  sure  reward; 
Of  u  piiriT  fuirh  the  preacher, 

Haiicti(iii(>d  by  the  world's  accord : 
Crowned  with  aftributox  eternal, 

Donntoous  his  liberal  hand. 
Making  Floka's  gardens  venial. 

Hpri'iiding  Iiarvcsts  o'er  the  land. 
N««vi'r  murw 
Hhiill  iinrii'iit  Inm 
The  imiiHMfiliR  n-ign  restore; 
For  ciiiHHic  giNlN  from  empire  hurled  — 
IVogrcKsitin  hcnci;  hliult  rule  the  world, 
in  his  eye  the  glanci!  of  Mahn. 

In  his  iirni  the  strength  of  Jovf:, 
Kvery  mighty  f4K)tstep  Jan* 

Kiiigly  fhmne  and  priest  ly  grove, 
(iathuniit;  in  his  earnest  train 
KniblcniH  of  the  soa  and  main, 
Uunhing  Hto.ini  and  snowy  sail, 
IMough  and  harrow,  scythe  and  flail; 
AnviX  and  \\\v  glowing  forge, 
Kocker  in  the  p)Iden  gorge ; 
IniplnncntH  ol  factory  room  — 
tSpiiiiiin^-jenny,  shuttle,  hmni ; 
QuarricrV  ehiflel,  crow  and  wi»dgp, 
Hlastini;  drill  and  wrenching  wedge ; 
From  tho  ocean,  from  the  vuiley, 

(Inthoring  u]>  the  trades  of  men, 
Calling  liubor's  sons  to  rally 

To  iiH  fit  iHirsuit  ogain. 
Callinc:  on  tiio  muscles  brawny 
Mam>  to  labor  and  to  dare  — 
On  the  arnirt  embrowned  and  tawny, 
On  those  delicate  and  fair. 


I  Calling  all  who  feel  the  burden 

Of  the  proud  opnresaor'a  rod  — 
j  Culling  all  to  win  the  guerdoo 
I    ^  Tromised  Industnr,  nrom  God: 

•  Freedom  for  the  soul-aspiring, 

I      Free  limbs  to  the  toiho^  traia. 

Free  will  to  the  mind  untiring 
j      Free  thoughts  to  tibe  thinking  brain. 

.'Progress!  not  then  comprehended 
j      By  the  world's  awaking  mind, 
.  In  whose  majesty  is  blended 
I      Now,  the  spirit  of  mankind, 

Ever  in  life's  stormy  battle, 
!      licading  men  to  crcater  things; 
,  Scattering  freedom  s  foes  like  cattle^ 

When,  no  lonrrer  bom  a  chsttcl, 
Yr^^st  men  all  are  kings. 

Progress !  destined  to  redeem 

Nations  from  their  slavish  dream, 

Nature  from  her  features  rude. 
Peoples  from  their  wrongs. 

Till  the  world's  deep  gratitude 
Gushes  forth  in  songs, 

And  proclaims  fh)m  every  side 
'  Ingress  hence  is  deified.'^ 

*  On  yonder  silvery  river's  bank, 
'Mid  wilderness  and  herbage  rank, 
The  smoke  points  out  the  ohuoen  iqwt 
Of  Chevalier,  or  Huguenot 

Proud  exiles  from  their  native  land, 
Amid  the  kingly  trees  they  stand. 
Stem  as  the  fon^st,  and  their  song 
Of  gratitude  as  fresh  and  strong. 
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*T  was  there  those  jyrallant  pioneers. 
Nursed  Freedom  with  their  toil  ana  tears. 
Tossed  like  an  aspen  by  the  breeze, 
The  May-Flower  trembles  o*er  the  seas ! 
December's  leaf  is  brown  and  sere, 
December's  wind  is  cold  and  drear, 
And  chilly  the  north-easters  blow, 
And  bleaic  the  shore,  and  deep  the  snow. 
Oh !  shrill  and  bitter  is  the  ffale ! 
Oh !  sadly  trembles  woman  ^  wail ; 
And  many  arc  the  mounds  that  mark 
That  winter's  story,  drear  and  dark ; 
And  many  hero-hearts  are  low 
Beneath  those  curlinf^  shrouds  of  snow : 
Yet,  struggling  for  the  rights  of  man, 
Still  hopeful  was  the  Puritan. 
A  pioneer  of  rigid  creed, 

Amid  the  forest  cold  and  dim, 
From  hypocrites  and  fashion  freed, 

He  raised  to  God  his  worship-hjrmn. 

*  Then  was  felt  th'  inspiring  word. 
Then  the  inner  senses  heard ; 
Then  was  read  th'  immortal  scroll 
Written  in  the  earnest  soul : 
Lessons  of  a  deep  impliance. 
Bidding  tyranny  defiance ; 
Calling  on  the  mind  to  waken, 

Calhng  on  the  bead  to  plan, 
Calling  on  mankind  to  rally 
For  the  liberties  of  man. 

*  Calling,  till  each  hill  and  valley. 
From  Its  trance  of  ages  shaken, 

Echoed  to  the  stirring  words ; 
Answered  to  th«  strong  appeal. 
Then  the  flash  and  clasn  ot  steel ; 
Answered  then  the  hearts  that  feel ; 

True  arms  and  trusty  swords. 


Answered  like  a  gleam  of  light 
Flashing  o'er  the  nem  of  night, 
When  upon  the  shadows'  flight 
Comes  the  song  of  birds. 

'  Hear  you  not  the  answer  yotive  ? 

See  you  not  Progression's  train  ? 
Hear  you  not  the  mcomotive 

Thundering  along  the  plain  ? 
List!  'tis  coming  near  and  nearer, 

Listen  to  its  piercing  scream ; 
Now  the  whirling  wh^ls  sound  clearer, 

Now  I  hear  the  hissing  steam 
Through  the  air  in  transport  gliding. 

Heed  you  not  those  proud  huzzas  I 
Thirty  sister  States  arc  riding 

Hither  on  those  rushing  cars. 
Hither,  from  each  struggung  nation, 

Weary  exiles  gladly  roam ; 
Give  them  here  a  habitation, 

Liberty,  and  friends,  and  home. 
O'er  the  deserts  wide  and  dreary. 

Through  the  terrors  of  *  the  llom,' 
They  are  coming,  brave  though  weary, 

Parents  of  a  world  unborn. 
See,  the^  gather^  man  and  master, 

Rushing  to  this  western  wold. 
Coming,  coming,  £ut,  and  faster, 
Daring  danger,  pain,  disaster, 

Seefing  honor,  health,  and  irold. 
See,  they  come  from  every  nation, 

See,  our  temple  is  begun. 
See !  the  men  of  every  station 

Meet  and  labor  all  as  one. 
From  the  cities,  farms,  and  ranches. 

From  the  forum's  wordy  strife, 
Teeming  from  life's  varied  branches^ 

See !  the  welcome  path  is  rife.' 


That 's  good  poetry  for  an  *  <? W  State  I  -  -  -  Since  the  *  good  old  days '  of 
English  Opera^  at  the  old  Park  Theatre,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  and  our  old 
friend  Brougq  in  the  principal  characters,  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
talented  troupe  now  performing  at  the  Broadwwy  Theatre  has  ever  been  seen 
in  this  metropolis.  In  *  Sonnamhulay*  the  singing  of  Miss  Louisa  Ptne  was 
worth  travelling  on  foot  ten  miles  to  hear.  The  plaintive  gweetness  of  her 
voice  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  She  sings  as  if  she  had  a  '  nest  of 
nightingales  in  her  throat; '  while  her  acting,  although  subdued,  is  admirably 
effective.  Mr.  Habrison  is  an  excellent  English  tenor,  with  a  rich,  clear 
voice,  who  acts  his  part  with  great  force  and  good  taste.  A  very  clever 
actor  and  singer  also  is  Mr.  Borrani,  whose  baritone  shares  the  honors 
which  all  their  *  most  sweet  voices '  nightly  receive.  The  opera-going  public 
owe  a  world  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Le  Grand  SMrrn  and  Mr.  Marshall  for  having 
tempted  us  with  such  a  *  feast  of  sweet  sounds,'  accompanied  by  all  the  best 
appliances  of  dramatic  representation.  Previous  to  the  opera  engagement, 
Mr.  Forrest,  whose  popularity  never  £>r  an  instant  has  flagged,  filled  the 
house  to  overflowing  nightly  with  his  enthusiastic  admirers.  On  the  last 
night  of  his  engagement,  he  took  leave  of  a  brilliant  and  crowded  audience 
with  the  best  exposition  in  defence  of  the  drama  that,  hi  so  brief  a  compass, 
we  have  ever  encountered.    It  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  his  art  and 
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upon  himself.  '  The  Broadway  *  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improred, 
and  well  deserres  the  liberal  patronage  which  has  been  awarded  to  it  New 
attractions,  we  learn,  are  in  active  preparation.  -  -  -  *  SKXNPBinnr,*  writes 
a  correspondent,  (who  has  before  amusingly  discoursed  of  that  Tillage  in  Aug 
department,)  *  is  *  saved '  or  '  lost '  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Septon- 
bcr.  On  that  day  patriotism  *  bu'sts  out '  to  an  alarming  degree  among  aU 
classes,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  candidates  for  the  lucntiye  and 
important  office  of  *  gustis  of  the  Peas  *  are  discussed  with  rehemence  in  the 
street,  bar-room,  store,  and  grocery.  Men  hurry  to  and  fro,  urghig  along  aBke 
the  willing,  the  dilatory,  and  the  undecided  freeman.  *  Say,  'Squire,  can  yoa  tell 
us  the  way  to  the  polls  f*  interrogated  a  verdant  *  specimen/  as  he  sided  op  to 
mo  on  last  *  election-day.*  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the '  Town-House^* 
and  by  my  side  stood  Jim  Teasel,  a  fun-loving  blade,  who,  with  a  rogniBh 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  *  thus  answered* :  '  Certainly,  my  dear  Sir  —  this  way.' 
Now,  in  the  rear  of  the  '  Town-House  *  stood  a  *  liberty-pole,*  smooth  and 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  about  fifty  feet  high.     '  This,  my  friend,'  said  Jm, 

*  is  the  pole,  by  climbing  which  you  will  qualify  yourself  to  vote  ibr  Jnstiees, 
(handing  him  one  of  *our  votes,')  members  of  the  Legislatore,  and  State 
officers.  It  is  usual,'  he  continued,  *  to  grease  the  pole  before  the  person  to 
be  qualified  makes  the  ascent,  but  we  omit  that  part  of  the  ceremony  this 
year,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions.^  '  Wall,'  said  our  mstic 
friend,  *  'lection  comes  but  once  a-year,  and  dam  my  eyes  if  I  ain  't  ^sd  it 
d-on*t]  I  never  'tended  'lection  before,  and  I'm  bound  to  be  'qnsEfiedl" 
saying  which  he  stripped  off  his  coat  and  boots,  and  made  a  mah  te  *the 
pole.'    It  was  a  warm  day,  and  he  puffed  like  a  porpinse  before  hei  Was 

*  qualified ; '  but  the  thing  was  done,  and  Jix,  after  making  a  hm  *ooamen- 
datory  remarks,'  took  him  by  the  arm  and  conducted  him  to  the  baUofe-box, 
where  '  our  votes '  were  safely  deposited,  the  loud  clamors  of  the  '  opppstte 
faction,'  who  claimed  the  *  qualified '  individual  as  one  of  their  nmnber,  asi- 
withstanding :  but  he  v>as  n't  though! '  -  -  -  We  had  been  out  fai  4he 
autumn-woods,  back  of  *  Girafie-House,  Upper- Arrant,'  our  present  abode 
on  the  Hudson,  and  had  brought  homo  a  bouquet  of  automnal  leaves  and 
flowers  that  June  herself  could  not  surpass  in  richness  of  coloring  and 
variety  of  hues ;  and  when  we  returned,  we  found  oar  daily  parcel  of  let- 
ters, papers,  communications,  etc.,  by  the  evening  boat  fit)m  town,  upon 
table ;  and  among  the  latter  the  following  '  Lines  at  a  Grave,^  Thej 
to  us  to  be  *  in  keeping '  with  the  season  and  the  occasion : 

'  Low  in  eiirth  thy  form  is  Ivine, 

With  the  damp  sod  on  tbv  brcut; 
RMuicms  the  winds  are  siguiDg 
O'er  thj  deep  and  dreamless  rest. 

'  Gone  art  thou  to  other  country, 

And  I  drop  the  heart-wrong  tear 
To  thy  memory,  who  trusted, 
Ix)Ted  and  trusted  irildly  here. 

*  All!  jc  cruel  ones  who  chid  her, 

Trouble  nut  her  spirit  more ! 

Here  belovr  her  life  was  clouded, 

And  her  soul  a  sorrow  wore : 
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*Wore  a  tortow  which  no  mndrtom 

Ever  came  snd  lifted  wp, 
And  there  was  but  little  aweetneet 
In  the  bitter  of  her  cup. 

'  Ai  thy  gnrOf  0  loved  aoid  lott  onel 

Bend  1  now  my  shibborn  kate ; 
I  would  in  the  lonely  night-time 
Ko\d  (X)mmwmonMip  witlk  tliee; 

'  Come  to  me  in  robea  aer^hio ; 

Come  to  me  with  love-lit  ejea ; 
Come  to  me  with  gentle  whispera, 
Soft  as  were  thine  earthly  aigfas ! 

'  With  a  lyre  made  of  fire 

Conscience  ever  cfaaunts '  divoroa; ' 
.  And  a  raven-beak  baa  graven 

In  my  haunted  heart '  Semonal ' 

'  Come  and  lift  the  awfid  shadow 

Firom  the  sunabine  of  mT-sooli 
Let  me  bear  that  I  'm  forgiven ! 
With  Chbist's  sddieiA  meen^U! 

*  Let  me  Imow  agMn  the  gladness 

Which  for  years  I  have  not  known ; 
From  the  sepuilchre  of  Latighter 
Roll  away  the  cloaing  atone  1 ' 


c.  M.  ». 


You  may  depend  upon  it,  reader,  there  is  remorse  here,  with  remem- 
bered joys,  and  sorrows,  and  suf^ring.  .  -  -  A  iVEW  corre^ondent,  who 
rather  over-writes  the  opening  of  his  first  communication,  hfts  nereiihelets 
some  thoughts  that  are  worthy  of  a  *  transfer  to  type  :* 

*What  splitting  work  Kossuth  makes  with  the  *01d  Hunkevs'^f^  Enroll  I  I 
recollect  what  Httme  said  nearly  a  century  ago,  when  the  debts  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  were  hatdly  a  tithe  d  what  they  now  are ;  namely,  *  that 
princes  and  states  quarreling  amidst  their  debts,  fbnds,  and  public  mortgages, 
reminded  him  of  nothing  but  a  match  of  cudg^^ilaying  ft>ught  in  a  china-shop.' 

'  The  match  of  cudgel-playing  now  going  on  in  Borope  has  as  yet  been  rather 
warily  and  timidly  pursued ;  but  when  the  parties  get  a  little  more  heated,  it  will 
no  doubt  become  brisk  and  lively,  and  the  broken  crockery  will  fly  accordingly. 
Just  look  at  some  of  the  '  Old  Hunkers'  who  occupy  prominent  places  behind  the 
counters  of  crockery-shops  in  England  and  Europe!  Queen  Yictobia's  capacity 
seems  to  be  limited  to  considerable  aotivi^  and  eneigy  in  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  race.  In  this  respect  she  is  hardly  Surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  her  sub- 
jects. But  her  voice  in  the  management  of  file  bosiiiess  of  the  shop  is  yery  slight : 
she  does  but  little  more  than  open  and  shut,  and  sweep  out  occasionally.    The 

Queen  of  Spain  is  a ^  weU|  she  is  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be^'  and  is  only 

about  an  average  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  she  bokuigs.  She^  howevier,  hm 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  business  of  her  shop.  L0UI&  Kapolbok  is  a  oomo* 
politan  'Old  Hunker' of  varied  and  extraordinary  experience.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  as  portrayed  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence  with  England,  appeals  Ho 
be  no  less  shrewd  and  scrupulous  a  personage  than  the  Emperor  of  France.  1%e 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  a  young  man  of  mediocre  abflitUfS  — -  nothing  more.  His  toioe 
is  very  potent  in  the  business  of  his  shop. 
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'Now  in  tho  match  of  cudgel-playing  at  the  present  time  being  foogfat  in  the 
china-shops  of  Europe,  great  yigilance,  dexterity,  and  shrowdness  on  the  part  of 
the  tenders  will  be  required  to  preserve  their  wares  whole.  An  opinicm  verjr  gene- 
rally prevails  tliat  they  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  them  so.  Gnftt 
breeding  powers,  strong  amorous  propensities,  duplicity,  double-dealing,  aad  hum- 
bugging generally — qualities  like  those,  it  is  thought,  will  avail  but  little  to  witlh 
stand  the  racket,  when  the  cudgel-playing  becomes  hot,  eager,  and  genoralljr  pazti- 
cipated  in.  Kossuth  has  swung  liis  cudgel  with  startling  effect  among  the  brittle 
'Old  Hunkers'  of  England.  Such  sentiments  as  tho  following,  for  instanoe,  aeem 
to  heave  from  their  very  foundations  the  diimi-shops  of  tho  old  world: 

' '  Bat  I  say  unto  you,  let  matters  just  go  on  yet  a  while  as  they  are  gmnfl;  and  it 
mast  it  will  come  to  that,  ^British  bayonets  opposed  to  the  resurrection  oT  Poland 
and  Hungary.)  There  may  be  some  stHl  in  your  government  who  did  not  yet  mmm  to 
go  80  far;  however,  they  have  already  j)ledged  Great  Britain  to  oppose  any  attempt  of 
national  fi-eedom,  and  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  stop  haif-way.  ^zpedieni^! 
thou  &lse  wisdom  of  the  blind  and  of  the  weak !  Ihoa  spectre  reeking  with  the  Uood 
of  murdered  nations  I  thou  who  never  weighest  the  consequences^  Mit  doet  alwayi 
sacrifice  to  a  moment's  fear  the  justice  of  eternity,  and  to  a  moment's  rest  the  peeoe 
and  security  of  centuries! — thou  who  hast  alwavs  been  found  ready  to  pnrelieae  • 
tyrant's  smile  by  the  groaning  of  millions  I  Expediency  1  thy  pathway  is  like  the  path- 
way of  sin :  one  step  upon  its  glossy  slope,  and  there  is  no  stopping  any  mote ;  it  b 
Milton's  bridge,  wmch  leads 


*  *  Smooth,  easy,  InolfonBive  down  to  hdL* 
ignt  against 


Tes,  in  the  way  I  see  Great  Britain  engaged  in  this  war,  Great  Britain  will  oeadi 
so  far  as  to  fient  airainst  freedom  on  the  continent' ' 


As  we  rode  leisurely  down  in  the  Fourth- Avenue  cars  the  other  xponi- 
ing,  passing  the  magnificent  building  that  the  well-directed  manifioeDCa 
of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  is  erecting  for  the  good  of  his  less-favored  fellow-dti- 
zens,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  truly  he  might  apply  to  himself  thflto 
lines  by  a  modem  poet : 

'  I  LTVB  for  those  who  love  me. 

Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true ; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too : 
For  all  human  tics  that  bind  me ; 
For  the  task  by  God  assi^ed  me ; 
For  the  bright  hopes  leftbehind  me. 

And  ihfS  good  that  lean  do, 

*  I  live  for  those  who  love  me. 

For  those  who  know  mo  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too : 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance ; 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance ; 
For  the  future  in  the  distance. 

And  the  good  that  lean  do,* 

Yes :  and  this  'good  *  he  docs  while  he  is  alivey  with  three  hundred  aad 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  money  that  he  might  have  hoarded,  or  otherwiM 
employed,  instead  of  keeping  it  until  he  could  no  longer  hold  it,  and  then 
giving  it  away  mainly  because  he  could  n't  take  it  with  him.  This  is  whal 
we  call  true  benevolence,  because  it  is  such.  -  -  -  As  we  go 
up  and  down  the  Hudson,  and  look  at  the  incongruoas  houses  thaft 
springing  up  in  the  little  viUages  along  its  banks,  we  cannot  help  wishiBg 
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that  there  were  Schools  of  Architecture  among  us,  in  which  every  man 
who  pretends  to  be  a  builder  should  be  compelled  to  take  efifectiye  lessons, 
that  he  may  have  an  '  effectual  calling/  Half  our  modern  houses  are  the 
work  of  some  mere  carpenter,  who  may  know  his  adze  from  his  elbow,  per- 
haps, but  is  totally  ignorant  of  all  correct  rules  of  architecture.  It  is  to 
these  *  botchers  *  that  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  dwellings  in  the  ^Ironic 
stylCy  a  very  satire  upon  proportion,  beauty,  and  good-taste.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  to  be  seen.  -  -  -  An  Athens  (Ohio)  correspomdent 
considers  the  following  conundrum  '  too  good  to  be  shut  up  in  a  country- 
town  : '  *  Why  are  old  tears  like  a  rope-walk  ? '  and  the  answer  is :  *  'Cause 
they  are  long  shed,^  Our  correspondent  adds :  '  If  you  have  a  better  *  iioorse ' 
one  than  that,  I  will  send  you  half  a  dozen  new  subscribers.*  To  wfai<^  we 
respond :  *  Make  six  of  your  friends  happy  for  a  year,  then :  send  on  the 

*  advance '-  guard.  We  know  of  a  wag,  an  unpremeditated,  natural  punater, 
who  wUl  make  as  bad  a  pun  as  the  above  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him. 
So,  transmit  the  subscribers  I  -  -  -  This  morning,  when  we  awoke, 
the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  rested  bright  upon  the  many-colored  foli- 
age that  crowns  the  western  slope  behind  our  mountain-dwelling ;  the  yellow 
maple,  the  crimson  and  scarlet  dogwood  and  sumach,  and  climbing  ivy,  pre- 
senting hues  that  no  painter*s  palette  could  rival  How  bland  was  the  still 
air  I  —  and  from  the  open  door  of  the  sanctum  came  the  voices  of  the  little 
folk,  with  their  morning  prattle  around  the  fire,  (in  conversation  with  the 
nurse  and  the  kitten,)  the  beech  and  maple  wood  fire,  that  was  roaring  and 
crackling,  and  flashing  out  flickerings  of  light  from  the  wide  and  Ingh- 
backed  chimney-place.  Thought  went  back  a  score  of  years  —  for  it  w«8 
an  anniversary  such  as  is  seldom  forgotten  : 

*  GuDE  mon,  I  wat  'tis  thretty  year, 
Sin'  we  did  ane  anither  ken. 
An'  we  hae  bad,  atween  ns  t?ra, 
0'  lads  and  bonny  lasses  ten :  * 
Now  they  are  women  grown,  and  men. 
I  wish  and  pray, '  Well  may  they  be  I 

'Amen  to  that,  sweet  darnel '  but  we're  'no  that'  old  yet^  nor  are  the 

*  bairns '  so  many  or  so  far  grown ;  but  belike  they  will  be  by  and  by,  in 
the  good  providence  of  a  good  God.  But  the  sun  is  high  in  '  the  lift '  now, 
and  wife  and  weans  are  at  the  kirk — for  it  is  the  Sabbath  day —  the  '  bridal 
of  the  earth  and  sky '  —  a  day  that  weds  the  weeks.  -  -  -  *  Have  you  ever 
heard,'  writes,  *  as  we  take  it,'  a  lady-correspondent, '  of  any  one  getting  a  wife 
from  up  a  pine-tree  ?  Well,  an  incident  happened  near  here  the  past  season 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you.     A  young  lady  from  up  among  the 

Blue  Mountains  had  been  living  with  a  relative  in  H ,  some  two  or  three 

years,  when,  desirous  of  visiting  her  parents,  she  undertook  to  walk  home. 
Starting  in  the  early  morning,  she  found  at  sun-down  that  she  had  lost  her 
way  on  the  mountain.  Becoming  frightened  at  some  little  animal  that  croflsed 
her  path,  she  dropped  her  band-box,  and  made  her  way  up  a  tall  pine-tifee. 
Here  she  was  when  the  twilight  came  down ;  and  hallooing  as  loud  as  she 
could,  a  young  man,  hearing  her  voice,  hastened  to  the  tree.    Assistixig  her 
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do?ni,  he  accompanied  her  on  her  way  home.  Somewhat  'smitten,'  he 
requested  permission  to  '  call  again.'  He  was  permitted  to  do  S0|  fell  in 
loye,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  the  twain  were  married  1    The  yoong  ladj, 

when  she  visited  H ^  set  us  all  to  wondering,  when  she  told  us  that  bar 

<  husband  had  got  her  from  up  a  pine-tree !  "  -  -  -  '  Nkd  Raioois'  * 
welcome  correspondent,  sends  us  the  following  from  Burlington.  Onrmd- 
ers  will  remember  the  beautiful  lines  to  which  the  writer  alludes^  wUflh| 
like  those  that  ensue,  are  in  the  measure  and  to  the  ur  of  '  Ror's  wife : ' 

*■  In  recently  turning  over  a  quantity  of  corrcspondenoe,  etc.,  aocomulatod  bjr  • 
gentleman  now  deceased,  who  was  resident  and  prominent  in  WaahingtoQ  tw«B^ 
years  ago,  I  came  upon  the  inclosed  lines,  written  upon  the  oocasioa  (tf  the  dairtli 
of  Wabbex  R.  Datis,  of  South-Carolina,  in  1836.  They  are  new  to  me^  and  I  de 
not  know  by  whom  they  wore  written.  You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Dayb  WHtte 
author  of  the  song,  Vohruon^s  Wife,  of  Louisiana^*  which  went  the  rounds  a*  tbat 
day,  and  has,  I  believe,  appeared  in  the  Knickxrbockeb.  The  song  and  its 
ject  probably  suggested  these  verses.  As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gifted 
and  part  of  a  story  that  will  touch  a  chord  in  the  memory  of  many,  an  ifaegr  Mt 
worthy  of  resuscitation? 

' '  Hb  's  gone  to  join  his  sainted  Axax  I 
He's  gone  to  join  his  sainted  AxnaI 
And  vanished  is  the  brightest  beam 
That  lighted  up  the  gay  savannah. 
The  poet,  wit,  and  patriot  sleeps; 

Bat  in  his  coani^^s  brilliant  story 
Will  shine  the  name  for  which  she  waepi^ 
For  ever  mingled  with  her  glory. 

' '  He  *8  gone  to  join  his  sainted  Akna  I 
He 's  gone  to  loin  his  sainted  Anna  I 
And  vanishea  is  the  brightest  beam 
That  lighted  up  the  gay  sayannah. 
On  him  the  poet^s  mantle  fell, 

Like  sun-beams  round  his  bosom  stealing; 
His  glowing  heart  a^e  felt  the  spell, 
And  ovemowed  with  generous  feeling. 

' '  He  *s  gone  to  join  his  sainted  Awk  I 
He  *8  gone  to  join  his  sainted  Anxa  ! 
And  vanished  is  the  brightest  beam 
That  lighted  up  the  ga.y  savannidi. 

For  her  wno  in  his  life's  younff  prime 

First  stirred  his  heart's  pro^und  emotion, 
Through  all  the  chance  and  chan^  of  time, 
Bore  to  the  last  his  high  devotion. 

' '  He 's  gone  topoin  his  sainted  Anna  I 
He 's  gone  to  join  his  sainted  Akwa  I 
And  vanished  is  the  brightest  beam 
That  lighted  up  the  gay  savannah. 

The  harp  is  broken  t    Hushed  the  breath 

That  won  the  fiur  and  obuned  tke  wise; 
And  Time  shall  hurl  a  dart  at  Death 
Before  another  like  him  dies. 

'  Speaking  of  leiiers:  a  specimen  reached  me  lately  that  is  worthy  of  a  phofttlft 
the  nozt  edition  of  '  The  Complete  Letter- Writer.'    A  legal  friend  of  mine 
monced  his  professional  career  in  tlie  small  neighboring  village  (^  W  ^— . 
the  inhabitants  was  a  tough  old  subject,  a  manufiicturor  of  lath.    The  flnt  trifl^^d 
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our  friend's  now  '  shingle '  brought  him  to  a  halt ;  and  having  deliberatelj  spellsd 
out  the  contents  and  reflected  thereon  for  a  moment;  he  turned  on  his  heel,  Uned  for 
home,  and  indited  the  following  to  a  delinquent  customer : 

' '  Sm :  There  ^s  a  young  lawyer  moved  into  our  place.    Fay  for  Usem  laeift ' 

It  is  unnecessarj  to  add  that  the  '  lafif '  were  paid  for  without  the  young  '  laiffyer^s 
assistance. 

*  Apropos  of  lawyers :  there  is  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Daniel  Ohipmak,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  keenest  that  Vermont  ever  produced,  which  I  believe  has  never  ap- 
peared. He  once  had  a  conversation  with  an  eminent  judge  in  another  State  on 
ihe  subject  of  religion.  They  differed  materially  in  their  views  on  certain  pointB, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Chipmak  asked  his  fViend  what  authoro  on 
the  subject  he  had  read.    '  Why,'  implied  the  tfudge,  *I  have  read  the  Bible,  and 

most  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  0 .'    'Ahl '  said  Ohipuan,  ^jckl  've  treated  the 

question  fairly,  Judge,  very  fiurly ;  you  ^ve  read  bolh  sides  t ' 

A  retort  *  with  a  sting  in  it !  *  -  -  -  What  a  sorrowful  month 
has  been  that  which  has  passed  since  last  we  communed  with  our  readers  I 
How  has  Death  been  busy !  Our  good  Bishop  has  passed  to  his  final  rest, 
beloved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him :  poor  Nichols,  of  the  '  Sunday 
Mercury j^  our  respected  contemporary  and  friend  for  fifteen  years,  has 
passed  away ;  and  oh  I  how  many  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean! 

*  *  Fbiemds,  brothers,  and  sistera  there  lie  side  by  side, 
Tet  none  have  salated  and  none  have  feplied  I ' 

It  seems  but  yesterday  since  we  bade  Edward  Sandpord  and  Georoe 
G.  Smith  *  God-speed  I '  on  their  voyage,  never  to  look  upon  them  again.  Alas  I 

*  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  I '  There  is  a  great 
difiference  in  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend  in  the  tumultuous  city,  sur- 
rounded by  busy  streets,  and  houses,  and  the  *  noise  of  the  people,'  and  in  the 
country,  looking  off  upon  a  wide-spread,  extended  river,  into  the  vast  inland, 
or  upon  the  sun-touched  moxmtains.  The  moving  world  around  yon  in  the 
city  may  distract,  for  a  moment,  your  thoughts ;  but  alone  in  the  country, 
you  can  but  ask,  '  Are  all  these  beautiful  objects  shutj^r^^  firom  the  sight 
of  our  departed  friends  ? '    And  the  answer  comes  saddening  to  the  heart : 

*  They  have  vanished  like  the  morning  dew ;  and  the  places  that  knew  them 
once  shall  know  them  no  more  for  ever  I '  -  -  -  We  have  no  very  great  Admi- 
ration, even  for  one  of  our  own  *  stem  sex,'  who  does  not  affect  flowers ;  who 
does  not  delight  to  see  ^em  about  his  house,  or  in  bis  walks,  corered  with 
dew,  in  the  early  morning;  and  as  fbr  one  of  the  ^gentler  sex*  not  loring 
flowers,  as  Macbeth  says,  '  There 's  no  such  thing  t'  There  is  a  refinement 
of  taste  in  a  love  of  flowers  by  a  lovely  girl  —  •  herself  a  iiurer  flower ' — that 
to  our  side  of  creation  is  a  great  charm.  Let  but  a  young  gentleman  know 
that  you  adore  flowers ;  that  you  so  much  esteem  them  as  to  try  to  imitate 
them  yourself,  with  your  own  fair  fingers,  either  of  fine  vari-eolored  papers, 
(of  which  very  showy  and  bright,  if  not  exactly  nattsral  flowers  ar»  often 
made,)  or  what  is  fiir  better,  of  the  easily-moulded,  deKcate-colored  «cNe,  the 
flowers  made  from  which,  if  deftly  done,  i96m  the  ^ery  fiowtfn  MgWwrfew  ! 
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There  was  an  English  ladj,  whose  name  we  have  now  forgottoD,  who, 
aged  by  the  admiration  of  the  Queen  and  the  royal  fionfly  and  noblli^  of 
Great  Britain,  at  tho  great  Exhibition  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  mm 
induced  to  visit  America,  and  exhibit  her  beautiful  productions  at  our  dis- 
tal Palace.  And  very  beautiful  they  certainly  were,  and  attracted  wide  and 
deserved  admiration.  But  beautiful  as  they  were — and  we  say  it  witib  no 
desire  to  extol  unduly  the  talent  on  ^our  side  of  the  water' — we  have  no 
hesitation  to  say,  what  an  examination  will  justify,  that  they  do  not  ap* 
proach  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  wax-flowers,  in  aU  varieties,  made  by 
Mrs.  And  Eliza  Piper,  an  American  lady,  of  an  old  New-Tork  family,  at  tbe 
comer  of  Hoyt  and  Dean  streets,  Brooklyn.  Her  artificial  flowers,  in  bou- 
quets, arc  of  the  exact  form  and  of  the  natural  color  of  the  real  flower.  So 
liiin,  and  delicate,  and  fibrous  are  they,  and  so  perfectly  true  to  nature,  tbai 
you  cannot  but  regard  them  as  botanical  specimcna.  And  this  ezqnirite 
art  Mrs.  Piper  teaches,  with  easy  instruction,  to  pupils  who  will  '  lote  their 

lessons : ' 

'  She  leads,  and  near  her  (hey 
Follow  delighted,  for  she  makes  them  go 

Where  dwells  eternal  May, 
And  deathless  roses  blow, 
Deathless  and  gathered  but  again  to  grow.' 

Tes ;  any  lover  of  flowers,  for  a  small  sum,  can,  with  her  own  hands,  make 
Nature  bloom  in  winter  in  the  apartments  of  a  bachelor,  or  make  summer  in 
her  own  parlors,  when  *  Winter  rules  the  year.'  -    -    -  At  a  late  term  of  the 

G o-County  Court,  held  at  C ,  (N.  Y.,)  (where  the  cholera  has  bean 

prevalent  during  the  past  summer,)  the  judge  holding  the  court  receiTed 
from  the  jury-room,  then  occupied,  the  following  communication: 

*Onrebel  Judge  B r.  Sir:  Oure  lot  is  caste  in  A  Dismel  plan^ 

seronded  By  danger  ande  colery    we  wante  our  Super.  a  Jvoskak* 

A  positive  fact ;  for  wo  have  before  us  the  original  document  I  l%e  jxaf 
was  discharged  at  once,  of  course !  -  -  -  It  is  our  belief  that  if  Duacm 
were  to  witness  the  performance  of  '  Captain  £d*ard  CuniiE,'  by  Bumoa^  m 
played  by  him  at  his  greatly-enlarged  and  beautified  theatre,  he  would  poh 
nounce  his  portrait  the  very  picture  which  he  had  in  his  own  mind. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  not  an  actor  living  at  this  moment  who  could 
Mr.  Burton  in  this  character.  The  evening  we  saw  *  Dombey  and  Son ' 
formed,  he  was  most  ably  supported  by  the  admirable  personations  of  Htl 
Burton,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Johnston.  There  seems  no  ftll* 
ing  ofi*  in  the  attraction  of  this  excellent  play.  It  has  been  performed  Ima- 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  times,  yet  still  crowded  houses  continue  to  'applMid 
it  to  the  very  echo  that  doth  applaud  again.*  ...  Oub  SbanghuSi  tht 
gift  of  a  friend,  which  we  had  nurtured  into  mature  hen  and  roosterfaooi| 
are  gone  I  Some  miscreant  stole  them  in  the  middle-watch  of  a  recent  dvk 
night.  You  scoundrel-thief  I  do  you  know  what  you  have  done  f  Yoa  hmf% 
not  alone  stolen  eight  fat  fowl ;  you  have  stolen  the  morning,  noon-day,  Viift 
evening  joy  of  three  little  children,  who  were  made  happy  ereiy  daj  fa 
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going  out  with  their  supply  of  corn  and  crumbled  bread,  and  in  seeing  the 
eager  brood  gather  around  them  at  their  call  of  *  Chick  I  chick  I  chick  1 ' 
One  suppressed  tear  of  these  little  ones  would  haye  been  worth  more  than 
your  wretched  carcase,  you  dishonest  henappropriator,  you  I  Just  *try  it 
again^^  that 's  alll  -  -  -  *  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,'  writes  a 
Virginia  friend,  *tell  me  the  author  of  the  following  lines?  They  are  cer- 
tainly beautiful  and  musical  They  arrested  my  attention  in  an  old  manu- 
script which  chance  threw  under  my  eye : 

* '  The  breath  of  spring  to  meet 

In  the  morning  air  is  sweet, 
And  human  love  is  sweeter  than  roses  in  May ; 

Yet  the  breath  of  spring  will  fleet. 

Like  the  roses  round  our  feet, 
And  loTe,  like  the  seasons,  soon  passeth  away. 

*  *  The  summer's  sun  is  bright, 

And  the  swallow's  winf^  is  light, 
And  human  love  as  warm  as  a  clear  summer-day ; 

Yet  the  sun  will  set  at  nighty 

And  the  swallow  wing  his  flight. 
And  love,  like  the  seasons,  soon  passeth  away.' ' 

We  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  them  till  now.  -  -  -  *Life  Illustrated '  is  the 
title  of  a  very  handsome  weekly  journal,  recently  started  by  Messrs.  Fow- 
lers AND  Wells,  Broadway.  It  bids  fair  to  be  ably  conducted,  with  an  eye 
to  a  good  moral  purpose,  with  abundant  variety.  Among  its  original  articles 
we  find  a  plain  and  succinctly-written  account  of  the  AUnmy  Penitentiary^ 
so  admirably  managed,  for  so  many  years,  by  Mr.  Amos  Pillsburt,  one  of 
the  best  prison-presidents  in  America — a  man  of  humane  feelings,  and  a 
gentleman,  whom  it  was  our  pleasure  to  know  well  in  days  gone  by.  We 
take  the  ensuing  passages  from  the  article  in  question : 

*  At  sunrise,  the  officers  are  all  assembled  in  the  hall  surrounding  the  block  of  cells- 
At  a  signal,  every  door  is  unbarred,  unlocked,  and  thrown  open,  and  the  prisoners  step 
out  into  the  gallery.  At  another  signal,  all  begin  to  descend  the  stairs  in  regular 
order,  and  take  their  places  on  the  broad  stone  floor  of  the  heJl  in  perfect  silence.  At  the 
word  of  command,  the  leader  of  the  file  folds  his  arms,  and  each  other  man  places  his 
right  hand  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  his  fellow  preceding  him.  The  rank  then  closes 
up,  the  oflicer  gives  the  word,  '  Right,  Up,  Forward  !*  and  two  hundred  men  march  out 
with  one  tread,  and  take  their  places  in  the  workshops^  where  they  remain  at  work  until 
breakfast-time.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  labor  which  each  man  can  perform,  without  task- 
ing his  powers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  absolute  £itigue,  is  ascertained  as  soon 
after  his  entr;y^  into  the  prison  as  possible ;  and  ever  after  that,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  sentence,  if  his  health  permits,  the  same  amount  is  exactea  of  him,  under  penalty  of 
the  shower-bath.  He  speaks  to  no  one  but  an  officer,  after  he  has  passed  the  portals  of 
the  front-door ;  and  from  the  time  he  enters  the  shop  in  the  morning  till  he  leaves  it  at 
meals,  or  at  night,  he  never  raises  his  eyes  from  his  work,  but  labors  on  as  fast  as  his 
hands  can  move,  in  the  most  perfect  silence.  When  going  to  and  fh>m  the  cells,  every 
man  has  his  eye  on  the  officer,  and  looks  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  leH,  and 
when  in  his  cell  preserves  the  most  perfect  silence,  making  no  noise  in  his  necessary 
movements  within  his  narrow  limits.  During  every  moment  of  the  night,  as  during 
every  moment  of  the  day,  ho  is  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  offioers,  who  note  with 
scrupulous  exactness  each  movement  and  each  glance,  and  thus  check  every  attem][>t  ai 
insuoordination  almost  on  the  instant  that  it  passes  in  thought  through  the  convict's 
mind.  .  .  .  On  the  Sabbath,  divine  service  is  held  in  the  dkapel,  which  cveiyprisoneTy 
whose  health  will  permit,  attends.    AU  unite  in  the  psalms  and  hymns,  and  give  their 


the  warm  tears  of  repentance  flow  down  the  hardened  cheeks  of  crime ;  Conscience 
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regains  her  long^lost  throne ;  and  a  life  of  holier  purposes  and  nobler  afans  has  bagOB 
long  before  the  linal  'Amen*  has  dismissed  them  to  their  lonelj,  silent  cells.' 

Wo  would  suggest  to  the  editors  that  the  manner  of  their  ^Timely  Ibpim^ 
is  not  quite  new.  It  is  too  much  b^ke  that  of  the  *  Topics  Aitir^^  of  the  ^Some 
Jaurnal,^  for  both  to  be  original  A  farm  may  be  plagiarised  as  wdl  is 
materiely  and  both  are  infra  dig.  The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Wiuah 
^Famous  Persons  and  Places^  does  no  more  than  justice  to  that  Tuioiu  and 
entertaining  work : 


'  In  the  particular  department  of  literature  to  which  this  book  belongs,  Hr.  Wi 
has  few  if  any  superiors.  His  word-pictures,  whether  of  persona  or  placsBi  era  ads 
ble.  The  commonest  scenes  and  the  humblest  men  or  women  interest  as  in  hie 
trajral  of  them.  He  has  such  a  facile,  lirely,  piquant  way  of  saying  things,  that 
subject  he  touches  becomes  attractive.  But  here  we  have  the  attractions  m  matter  ae 
weU  as  of  manner.  Thepermnal  sketches  in  purticular  possess  a  permanent  and  efei^ 
increasing  value  aside  from  their  artistic  merits.  The  men  and  the  women  Mr.  WiLUi 
has  delineated  are  among  those  of  whom  we  desire  to  learn  all  that  can  be  told  na.  We 
like  to  know  how  they  looked,  what  thev  did^  and  what  they  said.  Here  we  hare  flieir 
portraits,  with  the  accessor^r  scenes  and  incidents  which  are  needed  to  complete  the 
picture,  correctly  and  graphicallj  drawn  bj  a  master's  hand.' 


We  think  the  subjoined  extract  from  '  Verses  on  Leading  my 
when  a  Boy^  will  *  satisfy  the  sentiment  *  of  the  entire  '  piece,*  as  weD  M  of 
the  reader : 

'  I  LEFT  the  corn-field,  and  there  I  stuck  my  hoe, 
And  from  my  parents  I  did  go, 
And  to  the  house  and  for  ray  clothes ; 
And  as  my  poor  mother  being  sick, 
I  was  obliged  to  go  with  my  pants  and  vest, 
Because  I  dare  not  go  in  awl  get  the  rest 

'  As  the  woods  being  near,  away  I  did  steer. 
But  to  hide  suspicion  up  a  brook  I  did  follow. 
I  took  my  pole,  hook,  and  line,  and  went  a-fishing. 

'  Far  si)cnt  was  the  day, 
The  night  coming  on. 
But  as  for  money  —  1  had  none ; 
And  where  to  get  a  lodging  I  did  not  know, 
But  in  yonder  bam  upon  the  hay. 

'  As  I  retired  between  ten  and  eleven. 
The  thoughts  gathered  around  mv  heart 
Of  my  mother,  whose  voice  was  lifted  up 
On  account  of  her  absent  son.' 

We  have  only  one  question  to  ask :  '  Was  the  mother  of  the  writer  mrm 
of  his  absence  from  the  paternal  roof? '  In  other  words,  did  she  'know  tfapfe 
he  was  out'  at  the  time  of  his  penning  this  brilliant  effusion?  We  i 
estcd  to  obtain  this  important  iDformation.  -  -  -  Wa  dropped  in  the 
evening,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  i!P<no  ¥flfnTjwWli 
Theatre.  Certainly  it  is  a  very  spacious  and  beautifhl  theatre:  wi 
never  seen  a  finer.  It  has  a  very  rich  and  imposing  appearance :  the 
especially,  is  marvelously  beautiful  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  tUB 
and  well-appointed  place  of  amusement  is  receiving  its  foil  share  of  pobBc 
favor.  The  play,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  was  the  old  and  harilr  leyeil 
one  of  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons; '  and  Mr.  Eddt  and  Miss  Julia  "Deam^  bofli 
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self-possessed  and  very  gifted  performers,  were  doing  their  best  to  make  the 
old  and  stereotyped  points  tell  upon  a  yery  brilliant  and  well-satisfied  audi- 
ence. But,  Ydth  deference  to  the  better  judgment  of  Messrs.  Eytinoe  and 
WiLLARD  —  to  whose  enterprise  we  wish  the  best  success  —  we  think  it  time 
this  play  was  '  shelyed/  at  least  for  a  season.  -  -  -  It  is  nearly  two  years 
since  we  could  honestly  *  go '  our  age  in  *  two-forty.'  Whether  we  shall  erer 
live  to  grow  old  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  this  we  ^ink  we  do  know,  that 
we  shall  never  cease  to  be  a  boy  in  feeling.  We  say  it  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  which  the  remark  will  no  doubt  excite,  but.  we  feel  it  to  te  so. 
Four  gray  hairs  appeared  yesterday  in  our  icest  whisker ;  and  more  than 
forty  were  counted  in  our  east  one,  oyer  a  week  ago.  But  what  then  f 
fSST  If  we  are  alive  and  well,  we  shall  fly  that  kite  from  *  Rockland  Tower* 
if  all  Rockland  county  laugh  at  us.  -  -  -  Our  friend  General  Morris 
might  well  exclaim,  *  This  is  indeed  fame  I '  on  reading  a  recent  tribute  in  the 
English  journals  to  the  universality  of  feeling  awakened  by  his  *  Woodman^ 
Spare  that  Tree^  In  a  letter  from  the  army  in  the  East,  it  is  mentioned  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Iiondon  '  Times^^  that  after  a  sea-engagement,  the 
brother  sailors  of  the  killed  *  bore  them  on  shore,  and  buried  them  under  a 
spreading  tree,  on  which,  in  that  moment  of  grief,  they  carved  the  brief 
words  from  an  American  song,  '  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree.'  Apropos  of 
this :  one  of  General  Morris's  best  songs  has  been  but  recently  written. 
We  clipped  it  from  a  late  journal  for  insertion  in  the  *Gossipry,'  but  it  has 
been  hopelessly  mislaid  or  wholly  lost.  But  it  will  appear  hereafter ;  for  it 
is  not  a  song  likely  to  remain  long  in  the  dark.    -    -    -    A  friend  sends  us 

the  following  *  recipe: '  *7b  attain  a  Title  to  a  Building-Lot  in : ' 

*  Erect  a  tent  wherever  you  please,  sit  in  the  door-way  with  a  revolver,  and 
if  any  body  disputes  your  title,  get  out  of  the  tent  and  shoot  some  "body  I ' 
The  name  of  the  place  is  not  given.  It  may  be  Nebraska  or  Eanzas,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary.  -  -  -  Cardinal  Wiseman  recently 
delivered  a  lecture  in  London  on  the  *  Home  Education  of  the  Foor,^  in  the 
course  of  which  he  spoke  as  follows  of  the  poet  Longfellow  : 

*  There  is  no  greater  lack/  said  the  Cardinal,  *  in  English  literature  than  that  of  a 
poet  of  the  people  —  of  one  who  shall  be  to  the  labonng-classes  of  England  what 
Goethe  is  to  the  peasant  of  Germany.  He  was  a  tme  philosopher  who  said,  *  Let  me 
make  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws.'  There  is  one  writer 
who  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  this  standard,  and  he  has  already  gained  such 
a  hold  on  our  hearts  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  his  name.  Oar 
hemisphere  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  hAving  brought  him  forth  —  but  still  he  belongs 
to  us,  for  his  works  have  become  as  household  words  wherever  the  English  langoaf  e  is 
spoken.  And,  whether  we  are  charmed  by  his  imagery,  or  soothed  by  his  mekxuoiui 
versification,  or  elevated  by  the  high  moral  teachings  of  his  pure  muse,  or  follow  with 
sympathizing  hearts  the  wanderings  of  Evangeline,  I  am  sure  that  all  who  hear  my 
voice  will  join  with  me  in  the  tribute  I  desire  to  pay  to  the  genius  of  Lokqfbllow.' 

A  high  and  well-deserved  compliment.  -  -  -  The  ^Opemng  of  the  Jf&w- 
York  Academy  of  MimCy*  a  splendid  and  costly  structure,  by  the  great 
Grisi  and  Mario  troupe,  has  been  among  the  great  events  of  the  month. 
Our  visit  was  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  preclude  an  adequate  notice  of  the 
superb  house  and  unequalled  performances  in  the  present  number ;  but  we 
shall  advert  to  both  in  a  subsequent  issue.  -  -  -   The  ^Warning  Coffin-Hand- 
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hill^  found  posted  on  a  heavy  slide  of  clay  and  quick-sand,  on  a  certain  nil- 
road,  and  sent  us  by  a  friendly  correspondent,  would  require  an  engraved  &e- 
simile,  to  do  it  any  sort  of  justice.    It  is  a  'curiosity  of  literature,'  to  be 
sure,  but  a  very  gem  of  chirography  and  coffin  and  musket-drawing !  It  should 
appear  in  an  illustrated  hand-bill.    -    -    -   We  see  it  announced  in  the  duly 
journals,  that  Tuomas  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  the  popular  author  of  ^The  Hive  if 
the  Bee-Hunter^'*  and  other  widely-read  productions,  is  about  to  deliver  a 
lecture  upon  ^The  Growth  aiid  Culture  of  Cotton^^  in  different  portiooB  of 
the  North.    Depend  upon  it,  this  will  bo  no  merely  dry  essay.    It  will 
combine  with  useful  and  original  information  graphic  description,  and  not 
a  little  amusement ;  for  Tuoupe  has  *'  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,*  and  ho 
always  keeps  them  busy ;  and  what  is  more,  he  will  tell  you  what  he  km 
seen  and  heard,  with  his  oicn  eyes  and  ears,  and  not  through  other  people*!; 
not  averycommon  thing  in  these  days.  -  -  -  Communications  increase  so  ftat 
upon  us,  that  wc  must  say  to  new  contributors  that  we  cannot  return  con- 
tributions.   Copies,  if  th^i/  wish  to  retain  one,  should  in  all  cases  be  kepft| 
unless  the  writer  resides  in  the  city.    -    -    -    We  shall  intermit  hereafter 
our  ^Little  Peoples  Side-TdbU ; '  yet  we  shall  intersperse  among  oar  ' Goa- 
sipry '  such  occasional  anecdotes,  especially  striking  and  ^mnyng^  ^  VB 
may  select  from  a  very  large  collection  of  ^ChildrerCi  Sayings  and  JMngi^ 
which  reach  us  from  every  quarter  of  the  United  States.  .  -     -     -    Boon 
for  the  gay  season,  in  red,  and  blue,  and  gold,  begin  to  appear  npon  oar 
table.   These,  with  otlier  works  recently  published,  will  receive  attention  in 
our  next 


TiR    COflXOPOLITAN    Abt    AND    LiTEBABT    ASSOCIATION.  —  It    IS  UlO    ohject  <rf  Om    ftiflOd 

Mr.  Derby,  and  tliose  associatLtl  with  bim,  to  ei»tabli<<l)  a  permanent  Gallery  of  Art,  «nd  tbey  will 
every  year  wlil  to  It?  attractions.  They  will  (listrihiite  in  January  next,  In  addition  to  tho  Obsik 
Slate,  two  bundred  or  more  workn  of  art,  including  statne^  busts,  and  paintings,  h  IiMuUflil 
illustrated  catalogue  h*'  now  in  propnration,  wbicb  will  give  tbc  ]mbI1c  (>omo  Idea  of  the  ezpaoM 
which  has  been  Incurred  The  works  will  all  be  such  as  erery  lover  of  art  will  b^  glad  to  ham  la 
his  possession. 

We  would  say  to  onr  readers  that  all  who  send  Tiiber  Dollabb  to  Mr.  Huesiov,  848 
way,  before  the  distribution  takes  place,  will  receive  a  receipt  for  a  year*s  sabscrlptloii  to  < 
zinc  and  a  certificate  i>f  memlK.'rsIii]>  of  thi«  A^^fooiation.    They  can  order  of  him  In  the  i 
any  other  periodical  thi-y  wi^h.    Sec  advcrtl^mcnt  on  last  page  of  cover. 

Jonx  Biggs.  —  Wo  have  not  answered  the  many  lnquirle.<«  re.<pcctlng  this  stoty,  In  hopM  < 
month  it  would  bo  resumed.  Mr.  Ikvino  has  been  so  much  occupied  the  past  seMon  MtolM 
entirely  unable  to  write  —  a  pcviltion  he  did  not  antIoii>atc  wBen  the  story  was  eommoDoed.  W* 
cannot  at  present  sajr  when  it  will  bo  resumed,  but  h<ipe  It  may  bo  In  onr  January  nnmbflr. 

Knickebbockrr  Gallery.  —  Tho  addition  of  several  portraits  will  delay  this  TolanM  tfll  Ibt 
fifteenth  of  the  pros<>nt  montli,  at  wbieh  lime  the  publisher  ho])es  to  have  It  ready.    Tbe  i 
tlons  have  been  coming  as  fast  as  could  bo  expected,  but  wo  can  say  to  those  of  onr 
have  been  backward  about  coming  forward,  that  there  La  still  room  fur  tlicm  aU.    The  book : 
ly  Multcripiion  only. 


^t  ^nkktxhuktt  (galkrj. 


ly  ofdar  thfiit  our  readers  may  see  what  this  work  will^^be,  we  give  the  Omtepli 
in  fblL  It  will  be  seen  that  the  volome  contains  itftT'^bbb  original  oqiitri|i^* 
tions,  and  roRTT-ssvEN  of  these  will  be  aooompanied  by  vgbxslaiib  of  the  wiitm. 
Mr.  Class's  portrait  will  also  be  included  in  the  volume ;  and,  with  a  neat  angimyed 
title,  iriB.  make  forty-nine  engravings. 

We  ghre  an  extract  flrom  a  notice  of  the  book  from  one  of  our  city  papen^  wlutk 
we  troflt  will  receive  proper  consideration. 

**  A  vdLUJCif  8o  uniqae  io  its  conceptloDf  and  so  exp«0Blve  In  Its  illuttntioiis,  and  yet  so  modffrtB 
Id  prtoe,  deserves  complete  sacoess.  We  have  before  stated  that  while  the  work  is  Inteiided  at  a 
compliment  to  Mr.  Clark,  its  express  design  is  for  the  bm^  of  the  popular  editor.  Tba  eooi- 
mittee  intend,  if  a  sufficient  sum  can  be  realized  by  the  sale,  to  purchase  a  cottage  in  tUt  vktatty 
as  a  horns  for  Mr.  Clakk  and  his  fiunily.  To  secare  a  result  so  desirable,  the  lirlends  of  Mr.  Class, 
and  all  the  lovers  of  good  literature,  will,  we  trust,  use  more  than  ordinary  eiliurt  Evtty  reider  of 
the  Kniokirbookxb  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  taking  some  copies,  and  in  asking  their  frtands  to  do  to 
also.  They  will  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  laying  a  brick  or  ftstening  a  nail  in  their  Meadls  aair 
home." 

The  price  of  the  volume,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  is  $5,  and  in  Toik^ 
morocco,  eztra^  $7.    Please  address, 

SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

348  Broadway,  New-York. 
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A      WINTER'S      K  V  E  N  I  N  O      TALE 


*  Beware  of  fraad^  beware  of  ficklonesse, 
In  choice  and  channge  of  thy  deere-Ioved  danic 
r.ie6t  thoa  of  her  beliere  too  liffhtly  blarae, 
And  rash  misweenlng  doe  thy  hart  remove' 


Two  old  men  sat  together  over  their  wine  on  New- Year's  eve.  TS^'o 
old  men  so  difierent  rarely  sit  in  social  converse  ;  for  one  was  tall,  and 
his  shoulders  were  broad,  and  his  loud  *  Ha  !  ha ! '  rang  out  merrily 
every  now  and  then,  and  its  healthy  bloom  was  still  upon  his  cheek  : 
only  the  first  frosts  of  lifers  winter  whitened  his  abundant  hair,  and  a 
cheery,  good-humored  light  still  beamed  from  his  bright  blue  eye.  The 
other,  so  pale  and  wrinkled,  so  bowed  down^  so  humble  in  address,  in 
utterance  so  feeble  and  indistinct  that  his  companion  turned  his  ear 
patiently  toward  him  in  good-natured  close  attention.  Only  a  few 
scattering  locks  of  gray  were  left  to  stray  over  his  furrowed  brow,  and 
his  dim,  half-closed  eyes,  burrowing  under  the  shaggy  eye-brows,  wan- 
tiered  listlessly  over  the  table  and  the  floor,  while  his  words  fell  hur- 
riedly and  trembling  from  his  tongue.  The  two  were  talking  over  the 
storms  that  had  swept  over  the  ocean  of  their  lives ;  but  while  one 
spoke  of  tempests  safely  out-ridden,  and  rocks  and  shoals  well  'scaped, 
the  other  told  of  long  fruitless  wanderings  in  far-ofi*  lands,  imder  scorch- 
ing suns,  tormenting  spirits  urging  him  on,  and  vain,  delusive  hopes 
smiling  in  mockery  before  him. 

'  Come,  come,  Phil,'  said  his  entertainer  ;  *  you  and  I  are  too  old  now 
to  mind  much  the  raking  up  of  old  school-boy  pranks.  Pray,  now, 
what  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  or  what  atrocious  plot  against  the 
staid  decorum  of  virtuous  society  was  it  that  drove  you  forth  into  this 
wilderness  of  the  world,  where,  in  truth,  you  seem  to  have  culled  a 
goodly  bundle  of  sage  experiences :  what  was  it,  Phil,  that  sent  you  on 
your  travels  ? ' 

Phil  Hope's  nervous  mouth  twitched  more  than  ever,  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  raised  his  glass  and  shook  half  the  contents  out  upon 
the  marble  table  ;  but  he  took  heart  when  the  last  drop  was  emptied 
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A      WINTER'S      EVENING      TALE 


'  Bewake  of  fraud,  beware  of  ficklonesse. 
In  choice  and  channge  of  thy  deere-loved  dame 
Lest  thou  of  her  believe  too  lightly  blame, 
And  rash  misweening  doe  thy  hart  remove.* 


Two  old  men  sat  together  over  their  wine  on  New- Year's  eve.  T>v\'o 
old  men  so  difierent  rarely  sit  in  social  converse  ;  for  one  was  tall,  and 
his  shoulders  were  broad,  and  his  loud  *  Ha  !  ha  I '  rang  out  merrily 
every  now  and  then,  and  its  healthy  bloom  was  still  upon  his  cheek  : 
only  the  first  frosts  of  life's  winter  whitened  his  abundant  hair,  and  a 
cheery,  good-humored  light  still  beamed  from  his  bright  blije  eye.  The 
other,  so  pale  and  wrinkled,  so  bowed  down^  so  humble  in  address,  in 
utterance  so  feeble  and  indistinct  that  his  companion  turned  his  ear 
patiently  toward  him  in  good-natured  close  attention.  Only  a  few 
scattering  locks  of  gray  were  left  to  stray  over  his  furrowed  brow,  and 
his  dim,  half-closed  eyes,  burrowing  under  the  shaggy  eye-brows,  wan- 
dered listlessly  over  the  table  and  the  floor,  while  his  words  fell  hur- 
riedly and  trembling  from  his  tongue.  The  two  were  talking  over  the 
storms  that  had  swept  over  the  ocean  of  their  lives ;  but  while  one 
spoke  of  tempests  safely  out-ridden,  and  rocks  and  shoals  well  'scaped, 
the  other  told  of  long  fruitless  wanderings  in  far-ofl*  lands,  imder  scorch- 
ing suns,  tormenting  spirits  urging  him  on,  and  vain,  delusive  hopes 
smiling  in  mockery  before  him. 

'  Come,  come,  Phil,'  said  his  entertainer  ;  '  you  and  I  are  too  old  now 
to  mind  much  the  raking  up  of  old  school-boy  pranks.  Pray,  now, 
what  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  or  what  atrocious  plot  against  the 
staid  decorum  of  virtuous  society  was  it  that  drove  you  forth  into  this 
wilderness  of  the  world,  where,  in  truth,  you  seem  to  have  culled  a 
goodly  bundle  of  sage  experiences :  what  was  it,  Phil,  that  sent  you  on 
your  travels  ? ' 

Phil  Hope's  nervous  mouth  twitched  more  than  ever,  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  raised  his  glass  and  shook  half  the  contents  out  upon 
the  marble  table  ;  but  he  took  heart  when  the  last  drop  was  emptied 
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down  his  throat,  and  agam  the  glass  flowed  with  the  daik-ied  "wine,  and 
again  it  was  drained  to  the  hottom. 

Then  Fliil  Hope's  eye  was  raised  till  it  met  that  of  his  employer,  and 
it  wavered  a  moment  and  wandered  off  along  the  frescoed  'wallB^'and 
o\ex  rich  gilded  frames  of  great  mirrors,  and  back  again  till  it  fixed 
uj)on  the  Brussels  carpet. 

'  It  is  hard,  Mr.  Willard '  —  he  began  thus,  low  and  tremnloiuty — 
*  hard  to  open  one's  lips  so  late  in  Ufe  to  a  secret  they  have  kept  8o  long 
locked  up  within  them  ;  but  there  is  something  within  me  now  that 
drives  me  to  confess  against  my  will,  and  that  tears  my  eeciet  from  me, 
though  I  hoped  it  should  be  buried  in  my  grave.'  And  his  voice  grew 
husky,  and  once  more  the  heavy  decanter  was  clutched  in  luB  fever- 
ish grasp,  and  a  third  brimming  glass  followed  the  others  down  hii 
throat. 

'  I  was  far  diflerent,  Mr.  Willard,  from  what  I  am  now,  when  I  went 
to  pass  my  summer  vacation  in  a  lovely  village  among  the  moontains 
K>^  Massachusetts.  They  called  me  a  handsome  young  man  then'  — 
here  a  shadow  of  a  smile  flickered  over  his  wan  visage — '  and  I  was 
in  much  better  repute  for  feats  of  agiHty  and  skill  in  &e  athletic  games 
oi*  college-life  than  for  any  proficiency  in  science  or  diligence  in  learning. 
With  the  last  dying  rattle  of  Uie  chapel  bell  flew  away  all  thoo^its  of 
i\\\i[)\  and  cramming  my  favorite  volume  into  my  pocket,  and  ft*>nnmg 
out  the  safest  resting-place  on  the  coach-top  for  my  rod  andgmi,! 
v.liirled  out  of  the  narrow  valley.  I  found  employment  enough  m  Ae 
iiC.uitiful  country  I  had  chosen,  and  many  were  the  dark  sednded  pooh 
I  sought  out,  buried  deep  in  mountain  glens,  where  the  tnnzt  lay  still 
and  secure,  or  played  coquettishly  with  the  gargling  ripples  Aat 
poured  into  the  deep  quiet  basin,  or  went  whirling  round  and  ronnd  in 
wimpling  eddies. 

'  It  was  early  one  beautiful  morning,  when  I  was  following  up  Ae  ooy 
v.-aiideriiigs  of  a  new  stream,  brushing  away  the  sparkling  dew  as  I 
:4olo  along,  stepping  lightly  over  broken  twigs,  and  softly  poshing  aside 
olitmding  branches  that  I  might  come  unawares  upon  my  game.  I 
]]ad  just  left  the  meadows  behind  me,  and  had  plunged  into  Ibe  desp 
rliasm  between  opposing  crags,  beyond  which  l^ere  stretched  vwaj  a 
long  narrow  mvine  that  formed  here  and  there  deep  shaded  nodka, 
^vliore  tlie  grass  spread  out  in  a  bright  green  carpet,  and  many-eolond 
iii4'!ssc<,  clinging  to  fallen  trees,  and  gathering  thick  upon  the  raqdi 
rocks,  made  a  soft  and  gayly-varicgated  bed  on  which  to  repoae  ms 
v.oar}'  limbs.  Just  before  me,  carelessly  reclining  on  one  of  these  Imni- 
ricu^  couches,  just  where  the  stream  spread  out  over  its  gravelly  bed 
into  a  shallow  pellucid  pond,  lay  a  graceful  female  form.  Tfoi 
t<!'jaling,  with  a  heart  bent  on  mischief,  over  the  softly-cnshioned  eax&l» 
1  ]*eered  unseen  over  the  shoulder.  But,  oh  !  how  cnanged  were  my 
t'.'oliiigs  then,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse,  through  the  glossy  brown  xil|g- 
ly-Tf',  of  bright  eyes  that  danced  under  the  sliade  of  long  drooping  ladwa ; 
uf  rv.-d  lips  that  parted  in  hurried  breathing,  while  Uie  white  boaooit 
lialf-revealed  by  tlie  negligent  morning-dress,  heaved,  panting  wifli  exer- 
('i-^e.  and  the  flush  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  the 
Ills  Flowly  opened,  showed  that  she  had  only  now  flung  herself  to 
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upon  her  verdant  bed.  The  white  tapering  arm  reposed  upon  a  little 
basket,  and  the  fingers  toyed  languidly  with  a  bunch  of  mountain- 
flowers. 

'Amazed,  and  forgetful  of  all  else,  there  1  stood,  when,  with  a  glance, 
her  eyes  met  my  stupid  gaze,  and  with  a  slight,  half-frightened  scream 
she  was  bounding  away  before  I  could  think  to  detain  her.  But  in  her 
haste  she  fell,  and  her  little  basket  rolled  away,  and  her  flowers  were 
scattered  over  the  groimd.  Recovering  myself,  I  sprang  forward  to  her 
assistance,  and  helping  her  to  re-gather  her  lost  treasures,  I  addressed 
some  little  word  of  inquiry  and  reassurance,  and  we  sat  down  with  our 
ilowers  before  us  to  talk  over  the  many  little  secrets  that  lurked  among 
their  petals. 

'  Thus  began  my  acquaintance  with  her  I  used  to  call  my  Annie,  and 
many  a  sunny  hour  we  passed  together  then,  and  many  a  lesson  did  1 
learn  that  my  heart  long  cherished,  though  all  are  forgotten  now. 
Would  God  she  had  never  taught  me  them !  Mr.  Willaid,  I  am  an 
old  man  now,  and  years  and  care  have  done  their  work  upon  me,  and 
words  of  love  may  seem  like  strange  mockery  coming  from  lips  like 
mine ;  but  I  loved  that  girl,  and  when  I  went  back  to  college  hallfl  I 
tlirew  aside  the  many  pursuits  that  had  distracted  my  attention ;  pored 
hour  after  hour  over  dusty  tomes ;  labored  with  might  and  main  to  gain 
distinction  in  my  class,  all  that  I  might  appear  worthy  in  her  eyes,  and 
might  hope  soon  to  earn  the  hand  ^e  promised  me.  And  I  believed 
she  loved  me  ;  she  told  me  so  ;  and  soon  I  fought  my  way  to  a  position 
ill  which  I  might  ofler  her  competence  and  a  happy  home  —  her  for 
^Yhom  alone  I  ever  cared  to  call  such  mine. 

'And  when  all  was  ready,  I  went  back  to  that  Uttle  village  among 
the  mountains,  and  told  my  love  that  I  was  ready  now  to  claim  her  for 
my  own ;  and  she  blushed,  and  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  said  it  should 
be  so,  and  the  next  month  she  would  be  my  bride ;  so  1  left  her,  to  pre- 
pare a  home  for  her  where  every  bright  and  pleasant  thing  might  help 
to  make  her  happy. 

'And  the  day  before  the  appointed  wedding-day  I  stood  at  her  cottage 
door,  and  knocking  there,  I  was  met  on  the  threshold  by  a  group  of  sad, 
alfrighted  faces,  and  they  told  me  that  the  woman  I  loved  had  gone !  — 
fled  I  —  with  one,  they  said,  a  wealthy,  soft-spoken  villain,  who  with 
cunning  words  and  well-told  lies,  and  many  hellish  arts  of  gallantry, 
had  stolen  from  me  the  heart  of  Annie  ;  to  whom  she  had  sold,  for  a 
few  words  of  glowing  flattery,  all  that  ever  I  loved,  all  that  ever  in  my 
whole  life  I  prized  above  life  itself! ' 

As  the  old  man's  tale  went  on,  his  voice  had  lost  its  tremulous  fee- 
bleness, and  the  eyes,  that  no  longer  fell  upon  the  carpet,  blazed  under 
the  lowering  eye-brows  with  frightful  passion.  With  a  sweep  of  his 
hand  he  had  pushed  away  the  half-emptied  glass,  and  his  clinched  fist 
in  his  vehement  agony  seemed  to  sink  deep  into  the  marble  slab.  The 
listener  at  first  had  leaned  forward  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  every  word ; 
now  he  fell  back  into  his  chair,  his  fascinated  eyes  still  following  the 
unconscious  speaker,  and  cold  drops  stood  thick  upon  his  forehead,  and 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  in  streams. 

'  I  rushed  madly  from  the  door ;  no  sound  but  one  stunning  buzz  was 
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in  my  ears;  no  siglit  before  my  eyes  but  one  black,  impenetrable  cloud. 
I  had  no  thought  but  of  some  crushing  evil  that  had  befallen  me,  and 
so  I  fled  away,  and  knew  no  more  till  I  was  hundreds  of  miles  from 
land,  and  the  fresh  sea-breeze  was  blowing  upon  my  cheek.  For  years, 
under  an  assumed  name,  I  wandered :  few  climes  are  there  where  I 
have  not  been,  few  sorrows  and  privations  that  I  have  not  felt  since 
then.  I  am  wrinkled  and  gray,  and  shattered  in  body  and  mind,  and 
my  life  is  stained  with  many  sins.  For  all  that  I  am,  sordid,  and  im- 
placable, and  vindictive  as  I  am,  and  dead  to  every  human  feeling  —  for 
all  this  am  I  indebted  to  her  whom  once  I  loved.  And  now  hear  an 
old  man's  curse  ! '  and  Phil  Hope  stood  upright,  vdth  his  trembling 
right  hand  raised  to  heaven,  the  balefid  fire  flashing  firom  beneath  his 
gray  and  shaggy  brows,  his  pale  cheek  ghastly  vdth  imearthly  passion, 
and  the  thin  lips  writhing  and  curling,  and  bloodless  with  revenge. 
And  how  in  the  terror-stricken  face  opposite  was  reflected  back  that 
deadly  ashen  hue,  and  the  dropped  jaw  quivered  in  speechless  honor, 
and  the  starting  eye-balls  rolled  and  glared  in  dumb  affiright !  '  Ten- 
fold for  all  the  love  that  ever  I  bore  her,  for  all  the  good  that  ever  I 
wished  her,  for  all  the  joy  and  gladness  I  ever  hoped  to  share  with  her, 
upon  her  head,  if  she  still  lives,  upon  her  children  and  her  children's  child- 
ren return  hatred  and  scorn,  and  evil  untold,  and  sorrow,  and  dark,  unpi- 
tying  despair  1  May  all  the  evil  that  ever  I  endured,  all  the  torments 
that  ever  pursued  me  over  the  world's  wide  waste,  all  the  deep  passions 
and  deep  corroding  suspicions  that  have  preyed  upon  my  life,  may  they 
follow  down  to  the  grave,  without  end,  or  one  moment's  sweet  reprieve, 
Annie  Leslie  and  her  damned  paramour.     May * 

'  Stop  !  In  Gtod's  name,  Philip  Stanley,  hold !  Let  fall  your  curses 
on  the  guilty  head ! '  and  Philip  Stanley  recoiled  at  the  sight  of  his 
own  livid  face  so  faithfully  rendered  back,  as  the  rich  merchant  stood 
with  arms  out-stretched  before  him  :  '  It  was  I,  villain  as  you  call  me, 
that  foimd  out  Annie  Leslie,  innocent  and  artless,  in  her  native  valley  ; 
I  that  sought  in  vain  to  gain  her  heart.  It  was  I  that,  after  every  art, 
and  device,  and  intrigue  were  exhausted,  sent,  under  another's  name,  a 
message  of  sickness  and  distress,  to  decoy  her  away  to  a  lonely  hut  far 
ofl^  among  the  mountains  ;  it  was  I  that  awaited  there  her  coming,  and 
dragged  her  away  by  force,  under  the  cover  of  night  and  the  dark  sha- 
low  of  the  forest ;  I  that  snatched  your  betrothed  from  your  arms  and 
sent  you  a  wandering  outcast  through  the  world!  Annie  Leslie  es- 
(^aped  pure  and  unsullied  from  my  clutches,  and  returned  to  her  home 
to  find  her  lover  fled  :  and  soon  she  laid  down  her  young  head,  covered 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  under  the  willow  that  weeps  over  her  grave. 
I  —  I  it  was  who  did  it  all ! ' 

Up  and  down !  —  up  and  down  through  the  long  parlors,  like  some 
i:^oblin*s  tramp,  echoed  the  halting  footsteps;  the  lofty  mirrors  sent 
hack  to  each  other  the  image  of  that  spectral  face  as  it  turned  fixnn 
oiic  to  the  other ;  and  long  after  the  mid-night  bell  had  struck,  the 
watchman  across  the  street  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  oft-retuming  profile 
of*  a  downcast,  aged  face,  that  for  a  moment  was  drawn  so  distinctly 
.i})on  the  curtain,  and  then  changed,  and  shifted,  and  fielded  away.  And 
when  the  bright  beams  of  the  new  year  streamed  far  into  the  rooms, 
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and  the  master  of  the  house  "with  a  heavy  groan  raised  his  gray  head 
from  the  table,  there  on  the  rich  carpet,  under  the  glaring  gas,  lay  Phi- 
lip Stanley,  cold  and  stifi*  in  death  ! 

There  still,  through  the  long  last  night  of  the  year,  tramps  up  and 
down  an  imequal,  heavy  step ;  and  year  after  year,  though  his  foot 
never  stands  upon  its  threshold,  the  owner  of  that  stately  dwelling 
starts  when  the  last  stroke  of  the  old  year  has  sounded,  at  the  well- 
known  faltering  foot-fall  of  the  man  whom  he  betrayed. 


A  . 


BY    DONALD    MACLEOD. 


L 

8ALVAD0RA      SLEEPING. 

The  autumn  night  was  o'er  the  deep, 
The  wind  blew  chill  from  out  the  west, 

As  slow  her  dear  and  brown-haired  head 
Sank  down  upon  my  breast. 

I  bent  \mtil  the  silken  hair 

Began  to  mingle  with  my  own. 
And  murmured  tender  songs  in  soft, 

Melodious  monotone. 

Until  the  blue-veined  lids  dropped  down 
Above  the  eyes  I  loved  so  well ; 

And  soft  as  gentlest  summer  seas 
Her  bosom  rose  and  fell. 

Her  little  hands  lay  motionless, 
Her  buddmg  lips  were  half  apart ; 

And  for  her  lullaby  she  had 
The  beating  of  my  heart 

And  through  my  arms  that  clasped  her  round 
My  blood  flowed  on  with  stead&st  sweep ; 

The  current  of  my  life  inclosed 
My  darling  in  her  sleep. 

My  soul  grew  tranquil  and  serene, 
My  thought  became  one  silent  prayer, 

As  pure  and  calm  as  I  had  been 
Her  angel  watching  there. 

I  felt  a  consecrated  prido 

In  that  my  power  to  guard  and  bless, 
And  hold  her  'neath  that  sacred  shield  — 

A  strong  man's  tenderness. 
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And  so  the  holy  nif^lit  wiinud  on. 

And  mominf^-stars  came  out  above ; 
And  woman  lYust  still  slept  in  smfles 

Upon  tlie  heart  of  Love. 


1 1. 

LBAVING     SALVADORA. 

The  island  lights  grow  dim,  and  evcrmoro 
The  wSsXs  rise  up  between  their  sheen  and  me, 

And  the  dim  outline  of  the  wooded  shore 
Sinks  in  the  heaving  sea. 

I  say,  *  Look,  darling,  how  the  silver  wake 
Broidors  tlio  purjJle  mantle  of  the  main  ;* 

Then  bend  my  head  as  if  to  hear  her  speak, 
But  none  replies  again. 

I  say,  '  Behold  yon  single  star,  and  mark 
How,  like  St.  Michael  with  its  liaming  spear, 

It  cleaves  the  horrent  Angel  of  tlio  dark ; ' 
But  none  says,  *  Love,  I  hear.' 

I  say,  *  Hear  how  the  great  sea  moans  and  widls; 

Hear  the  eternal  sadness  of  its  tone  I ' 
No  answer.    Then  my  worn  cheek  shrinks  and  pales 

To  think  that  sound  my  own. 

I  say,  *  The  huge  waves  boat  upon  our  ship 
Like  the  wild  throbbinga  of  o'erburdcned  hearts ; 

The  phosphorescent  light  gleams  o'er  the  deep 
A  moment,  and  departs. 

Is  it  my  heart  that  so  repeats  those  throbs? 

And  do  thine  eyes  those  fleeting  flashes  give  ?' 
0  CioDl  the  mournful  sea  responds  in  sobs^ 

And  wnils  aflinnative. 

And  then  my  face  sinks  in  my  hands  again, 
And  ho|)e8  fade  like  the  lights,  and  hideous  fears 

Oc'C'p  o'er  mo,  and  into  the  shuddering  main 
1  pour  my  passiomito  tears. 

Gone  1  gone  1    No  more  the  brown  head  on  my  breast ; 

No  more  the  small  hand  interlaced  with  mine ; 
No  more  CJon's  ]>uro  stars  watch  her  placid  rest, 

.Vnd  bless  her  us  they  sliine. 

Only  tlie  chilling  wind  that  bloweth  free ; 

Only  the  sliip  ujxjn  the  biUows  tost ; 
Only  my  tears,  that  into  yon  cold  sea 

Prop  thickly,  and  are  lost : 

Only  my  swelling  heart,  \yhoso  pulses  move 

In  sad  accordance  with  the  sighing  sea, 
Paying,  *  T  love  her,  and  so  still  will  love 

Through  all  eternity  I ' 
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MY     CAMPAIGN      REMINISCENCES. 


PAPSft     FirTH. 


PAST  om. 


*  I  THINK  I  heaxd  a  cry,  Sir  I  —  there,  again  I '  said  the  sergeant  of 
the  picket-guard,  in  a  half-audible  voice. 

It  was  indeed  a  time  for  the  minutest  vigilance  on  my  part,  for  the 
position  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  line  of  camp,  and  we  well  knew 
that  our  unseen  enemies  were  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  With  the 
exception  of  the  elements,  all  was  silent  around;  and  though  we 
eagerly  listened  for  tidings  of  alarm,  no  human  sound  above  a  loud 
whisper  arose.  Even  the  shifting  of  the  sentinels'  aims  was  done  noise- 
lessly, as  in  the  gloomy  shade  the  spectre-like  forms  peered  into  every 
bush,  then  stopped  and  listened,  if  but  so  much  as  a  dry  leaf  rattled 
along  the  ground. 

A  line  of  posts  extended  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  brake,  near 
the  road,  so  that  at  the  least  intimation  of  harm  we  might  have  timely 
apprisal ;  for  the  place  was  lonely,  remote  from  succor,  and  we  lay  in 
ambuscade  on  either  side  of  the  only  pass  through  the  wood  toward  the 
shore,  and  upon  me,  as  sole  officer,  devolved  considerable  responsibility. 
It  were  not  an  extraordinary  occurrence  if,  imder  cover  of  darkness, 
some  wily,  soft- footed  prowler  should  steal  upon  the  careless  watcher, 
stab  him  to  the  heart,  or  perchance  throw  a  lariat  round  his  neck,  and 
thus  drag  him  to  a  certain  destruction.  Wonder  not,  then,  that  the 
slightest  cause  of  suspicion  should  awaken  the  anxieties  of  those  in  such 
a  situation. 

We  listen^  attentively  for  the  cry  the  sergeant  thought  he  heard. 
A  sharp  hail  did.  ring  out  at  times,  but  that  was  obviously  from  the 
camp  ;  and  there  were  also  the  dismal  voices  of  the  sirinos  of  the  city, 
whose  drawling,  melancholy  announcements  of  the  hour  always  sounded 
to  my  ears  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  spirit ;  but  no  other  human  articula- 
tion could  be  detected.  Those  caterwauling  miscreants,  the  watchmen 
on  the  walls,  and  the  thousand-and-one  dogs  who  filled  up  an  accom- 
paniment with  incessant  howls  and  barks  —  how  piercingly  plain  their 
dissonance  struck  our  hearing  I 

A  norther  was  coming  on.  The  Gulf,  whose  roarings  are  ceaseless, 
even  in  a  calm,  then  rolled  in  its  billows  with  terrific  fury,  throwing 
the  white  foam  high  on  the  gigantic  castle  of  San  Juan,  which  loomed 
up  in  the  uncertain  moon-light,  and  expended  the  awfidness  of  one 
swell  only  to  renew  and  increase  the  strife.  The  music  of  the  rising 
storm  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  soughed  and  rocked  in  the  blast, 
was  deeply  suggestive  of  thought  —  thought,  that  Mouthful  indication  of 
our  spiritual  being,  which  links  us  to  the  spirits  of  the  storm,  and  makes 
us  delight  even  in  the  upheavings  of  nature.  In  the  blaze  of  noon-day, 
the  imagination  cannot  conceive  the  full  force  of  such  a  scene  and  its 
associations,  for  there  is  also  the  sense  of  materiality. 
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'  That 's  it  again,  Sir  I  I  'm  sure  that 


'  Well)  well,  sergeant,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  you  may  go  the  icmndfl 
and  learn  what  you  can.  But  none  of  the  out-posts  have  given,  anj 
alarm.* 

Then  reclining  on  a  soft,  mossy  hillock-side,  my  head  resting  on  my 
hand,  and  clhow  on  the  ground,  I  amused  myself  by  gazing  into  tlw 
illimitable  regions  of  profound  night ;  and,  with  as  little  depth  of  aetXD- 
nomical  lore  as  had  the  shepherds  of  Chaldea,  whose  wont  it  was  to  do 
the  same,  would  fain  have  annihilated  the  space  that  intervened 
between  the  stellar  heavens  and  our  own  diminutive  globe,  and  itzofe 
to  divide  the  milky- way  into  bright  clusters  of  suns  and  other  8tai8»  and 
each  system  into  single  planets,  as  fancy  dictated.  Did  yon  never 
dream  so  ?  Never  get  belated  in  the  woods  all  night,  and  amuse  your- 
self by  star-gazing  ?  A  silently-moving  figure  recalled  me  ficom  attem^l- 
ing  to  spell  out  Uie  poetry  of  the  heavens.  Then  imagination  swi^ft 
back  to  the  primitive  days  when  the  swarthy  native,  eie  he  had  m 
much  as  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  the  pale-faces,  trod  that  spot,  and 
I  actually  started  at  the  tread  of  the  dusky  Indian,  as  he  stepped  £ram 
the  sequestered  glade  into  the  beams  of  the  moon,  and  his  swift  aimw 
hustled  by  my  ear.  My  right  hand  instinctively  tightened  its  gnap  en 
the  sword-hilt.  But  no ;  it  was  only  the  sergeant  coming  to  report 
progress. 

'  The  outer  man  is  missing,  Sir,'  he  whispered. 

'  What !     Deserted  !     Who  is  he  ?  ' 

'  0 G ,  Sir,  of  Company  G.' 

Of  all  men  he  was  the  least  likely  to  prove  faithless  to  his  oolbn. 
We  all  knew  that  our  friend  was  as  brave  as  he  was  hnmoroDS,  and 
such  men  arc  not  the  first  to  desert.  There  must  be  foul  play,  wb  all 
concluded.  A  report  just  then  came  in  of  a  far-distant  soond  cf 
approaching  cavalry,  and  in  the  momentary  lull  of  the  wind  was  heaid 
the  neighing  of  horses.  One  man  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground,  bat  coold 
hear  nothing  more.  A  reconnoisance  for  some  distanoe  in  the  shada  of 
the  trees  did  not  mend  the  matter ;  for  it  did  seem  that  both  hone  and 
foot  were  on  the  alert,  not  very  far  firom  there.  At  about  tea  o'eloek, 
we  had  a  visit  from  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  informed  me  that  a 
demonstration  would  probably  be  made  on  our  lines,  and  conoluded  hk 
instructions  by  pointing  to  a  conical  peak  near  by,  and  directing  a  post 
to  be  established  on  its  summit. 

'  It  is  a  little  fresh  to-night,  but  of  course  you  will  not  mind  that, 
and  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  might  slight  the  duty,  yon  had  better 
yourself  select  the  sentiners  position.     Good  night,  £)r  the  present,  and 

let  me '      The  remainder  was  lost,   as  a  blast  of  the  afeoim 

sent  a  shower  of  sand  into  our  faces,  and  took  away  both  breatilL  and 
hearing. 

Two  of  the  soldiers  were  selected  for  the  harassing  duty  — xtZIy,  at 
they  thought.  The  rugged  ground  was  beset  with  an  almost  ™p'!¥^ 
trablo  under-growth  of  prickly  brush- wood,  whose  density  in  the  bdyht 
est  hour  would  have  discouraged  less  determined  men  than  onrsehea 
from  attempting  its  passage.  It  is  probable  that  no  human  oatiole  bad 
ever  been  excoriated  by  them  before  that  night.     The  thorny  boshes  aft 
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each  step  lacerated  our  hands  and  faces  ;  but  as  some  compensation  for 
that  misery,  the  higher  we  momited  the  less  afflicting  was  the  fleeting 
sand.  When  nearly  all  the  way  up,  we  halted  to  catch  breath  and 
recruit  strength. 

What  a  sublime  prospect  I  Not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  was 
visible  in  the  whole  line  of  camp,  and  but  a  few  from  the  city,  which 
dimly  appeared.  But  the  Gulf  of  Mexico !  There  was  sublimity 
itself,  as  the  tremendous  white-crested  wave  came  seething  along,  imtU 
it  met  with  a  shock  on  the  coral  reefs,  when,  with  a  roax  terrible  as 
battle,  it  would  dash  into  boiling  foam,  and  rush  high  up  on  the  shelv- 
ing shore.  Wave  followed  wave  in  quick  succession,  until  a  bright  line 
clearly  defined  the  reef,  stretching  away  for  miles  and  leagues.  A  fleet 
of  vessels  of  war,  and  merchant  and  transport-ships  lay  at  anchor  near 
the  Isle  of  Sacrificios,  and  the  hoarse  whispering  of  the  gale  boded  to 
them  no  good;  and  as  if  to  verify  those  dire  threatenings,  at  that 
moment  the  timbers  of  many  a  fine  vessel  were  parting  beneath  their 
awe-stricken  crews  ;  for  the  storm  was  blowing  dead  on  shore  —  a  fate 
more  dreadful  than  the  tossings  of  an  open  sea.  Occasionally,  we 
thought  we  heard  the  booming  of  guns  along  that  terrible  coast ;  but 
ill  the  general  tumult  of  the  elements,  there  could  be  no  certainty  of 
sound. 

For  full  an  hour  afler  getting  back  to  our  place,  we  confidently 
awaited  and  desired  an  attack,  but  knowing  that  our  party  could  hold 
an  enemy  in  check  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  and  not  unwilling  to  reap 
any  trifling  distinction  that  might  oflfer,  we  requested  no  help  firom  the 
main  body.  No  enemy  came  ;  just  our  luck.  Two  days  afterward, 
the  unpleasant  tidings  leaked  out  that  on  the  night  in  question,  a  force 
of  several  himdred  infantry  had  taken  advantage  of  the  storm,  wound 
their  way  through  an  unguarded,  and  what  was  thought  to  be  a  wholly 
impracticable  point  for  passage  in  the  day-light,  and  thus  augmented 
the  garrison's  strength.  We  felt  much  chagrined,  though  the  fault,  if 
any,  lay  not  with  us.  In  view  of  this  and  other  crafty  capers  of  our 
adversaries,  it  was  at  inuninent  hazard  that  a  single  person,  or  small 
parties  rambled  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  after  night-fall,  without 
the  pass-word  at  the  tongue's-end  ;  and  it  was  nothing  more  than  ordi- 
nary prudence  to  respond  to  the  first  challenge.  The  newly-fledged,  in 
their  excess  of  zeal,  often  did  not  complete  the  third  challenge  before  an 
ounce-buUet  whizzed  crashing  through  the  thick  under-wood.  I  was 
on  duty  one  ugly  night,  utterly  cheerless,  and  the  blasts  all  the  more 
chilling  because  of  the  proximity  to  an  exceedingly  hot  and  oppressive 
day,  when  a  sentinel  hiuled.  No  response.  '  Who  goes  there  ?  '  the 
second  time,  with  no  better  success ;  but  simultaneously  with  the  third 
was  the  noise  of  a  discharge,  and  the  foliage  lightened  up.  A  groan 
and  a  heavy  gasp  gave  unmistakable  assurance  of  correct  aim ;  and  as 
the  soldier  made  the  best  of  his  way  through  all  obstacles,  I  rushed 
after  him,  fearful  lest  some  poor  lurking  spy  might  receive  his  quietus 
from  the  bayonet. 

'  I  have  done  for  him.  Sir ;  would  n't  answer.  There  he  is,  kicking 
in  the  bushes.' 

'  Hold  !  how  's  this  ?  Get  the  poor  fellow  out  quick !  Bring  that 
lantern  this  way.' 
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With  the  first  flicker  of  the  tallow  candle,  through  the  chinks  of  the 
lantern  of  tin,  remorse  struck  the  heart  of  the  sanguinary  man  of  war ; 
for  the  pale  countenance  of  a  familiar  friend  was  lebukingly  turned 
toward  him,  yet  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  ;  and  in  his  heart  he 
could  but  bless  the  kindly  puff  of  wind  that  hadextinguiahed  the  light, 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  hid  fiom  the  world  his  crime.  Dday  in  pio- 
curing  another  light  ensued ;  and  when  the  lantern  scattered  its  beuu 
around,  the  stricb^n  one  had  struggled  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  oihap- 
paral,  and  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  marksman  wore  an  elongated 
visage  until  sun-light,  when  he  sought  and  found  the  victim  of  in^inie- 
tion,  whose  physical  injuries  were  fortunately  found  to  be  slight.  That 
little  white-faced  donkey  did  ndt  hesitate  to  again  browse  the 
herbs,  notwithstanding  his  narrow  escape  ! 

Now  let  us  return  to  duty  on  picket. 

That,  of  all  others,  was  the  dislike  of  the  greater  portion  of  my 
mates,  while  to  me,  throughout  the  campaign,  picket  was  always 
ferable  to  any  other  night-service  ;  indeed,  next  to  scouting,  which 
my  hobby,  particularly  when  weU  mounted,  it  was  a  delight 
declined,  and  sometimes  sought  for.  Under  the  sombre  mantle  of  daik- 
ness  trooped  a  caravan  of  unlooked-for  incidents  that  brought  a  dhann 
with  them.  The  many  pleasant  hours  spent  on  the  wild  out-poitf  on 
foot  and  in  saddle,  rise  now  before  my  mind^s  eye,  and  when  ^asf  are 
gone  again,  I  miss  the  light  heart  and  entire  freedom  from  care  whiek 
those  times  aflbrded. 


TAKT  TWO. 

A  MAN  was  missing  from  a  perilous  post  on  a  dismal  night,  we  liafe 
seen  ;  and  would  it  not  be  well  to  follow  his  course  and  explain  tte 
cause  of  his  absence,  and  see  how  he  liked  picket  ?     That  man,  too^  is 

our  new  acquaintance,  0 G ,  and  it  would  not  be  civil  to  leave 

him  in  the  lurch. 

A  dimly-seen  object  moved  in  the  gloom  through  the  dense  ihiokeli» 
with  a  celerity  that  mocked  pursuit.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  fannalii, 
and  he  who  perceived  her  did  not  stop  to  ask  questions  nor  to  make 
speeches,  for  he  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  time  to  do  so  ;  but  under 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  animal-magnetism,  he  tripped  alcmg,  and 
endeavored  to  track  her  progress  at  a  remote  distance  behind.  The 
essay  was  futile.  Ere  the  woman-hunter  in  his  gallantry  could  by  ai^ 
frantic  cflbrts  free  himself  from  the  ensnaring  copse,  and  gain  upon  the 
mj-stical  fugitive,  she  had  already  placed  between  them  much  distanee. 
So  did  she  glide  along  in  a  shadowy,  spirit^ like  pace,  scarce  seeming  to 
touch  the  earth,  that  the  branches  oflered  no  resistance,  and  her  flowing 
robe  of  white  lofl  no  ronmant  on  bush  or  thorn  to  mark  her  wake.     As 

0 Ct tore  along  in  breathless  haste,  the  fair  apparition  soddenlf 

disappeared  from  his  strained  sight.  He  stopped  and  listened.  Not  a 
sound  of  footsteps  was  there  to  guide  him.  He  must  regain  the  impact* 
ant  position  which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  quitted,  and  his  then  reoent 
severe  admonition  did  not  tend  to  make  him  oblivious  to  the  imperioM 
calls  of  duty.     Strange  !  his  uniform  was  torn,  so  that  he  felt  itripa  of 
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it  hanging  loose,  yet  those  tearing  prickles,  that  would  have  bereft  a 
goat-footed  satyr  of  his  shaggy  covering,  retained  not  one  thread  of  that 
light,  airy  dress  I 

Could  the  wearer  of  that  floating  raiment  be  human  f  Ah  !  who 
could  inform  the  inquirer  ?  If  human,  she  was  at  the  best  not  humane ; 
of  that  he  was  satisfied.  Then  the  conviction  that  the  ancient  Knick 
was  amusing  himself,  in  fantastic  midnight  gambols,  flashed  upon  the 
mind  of  our  bemghted  comrade,  and  dire  misgivings  of  harm  seized  him 
with  an  irresistible  force.  Confound  all  nursery-maids  who  fill  the 
minds  of  children  with  gobliuHBtories  that  are  never  forgotten !  No 
symphony  of  soft  and  gurgling  water-falls  saluted  his  ear ;  yet  there 
was  an  abundance  of  water  near,  for  the  slender  and  flexile  i^oots  of 
vegetation  which  had  to  be  penetrated  were  moistened  and  fed  by  shal- 
low, stagnant  ponds,  inmiensely  prolific  in  evolving  malaria,  although 
entirely  hidden  by  the  shade  of  the  foliage  above,  and  the  broad 
leaves  that  lay  upon  the  surface.  Is  it  a  marvel  to  you,  then,  gentle 
reader,  that  as  the  groper  slipped  up  and  took  an  involuntary  bath  in 
the  repository  of  snakes  and  all  the  indescribable  abominations  of  tropi- 
cal climes,  that  he  shrieked  in  half-despair  ?  Down,  down  he  went ! 
the  slimy  pool  cooling  all  his  ardor  for  the  chase  ;  and  little  pictures 
of  domestic  happmess  m  a  snakeless  home  thronged  up  before  him  — 
thus  mournfully  enhancing  his  misery  by  the  memory  of  past  felicity. 
Hope !  thou  beacon  of  the  human  heart !  anchor  of  the  soul !  thou 
didst  stimulate  the  sinking  warrior  to  make  another  exertion  for  the 
preservation  of  a  valuable  life,  for  which  thanks.  With  the  grip  of  a 
drowning  man,  he  clutched  the  pendent  roots  and  branches,  and  once 
more  stood  in  god-like  erectness,  with  pockets  full  of  water,  and  his 
deluged  cartridge-box  of  a  warrantable  fire-proof.  It  is  no  longer  to  be 
doubted  that  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  did  hear  a  cry. 

Who  could  the  night-walker  be  f  If  earthly  at  all  —of  which  our 
comrade  could  be  pardoned  for  entertaining  serious  doubts,  although 
he  smelt  no  brimstone  —  perhaps  she  was  a  somnambulist ;  and  if  that 
were  the  case,  she  must  have  passed  the  first  degree  of  the  disease, 
which  generally  manifests  itself  in  a  propensity  to  talk  during  sleep,  for 
which  reason  some  surly  individual  has  said  it  is  pecidiar  to  females, 
just  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  tongue  to  wag  perpetually  day  and 
night.  She  might  certainly  have  attained  the  second  degree  d*  that 
affection  of  bodily  and  mental  functionB,  in  which  degree  the  afieoted 
one  sometimes  trips  along  a  parapet,  or  scales  a  roof,  or  treads  a  narrow 
bridge,  with  the  most  agile  of  the  feline  tribe,  and  awakes,  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  stiired  during  sleep,  or  recalls  the  Whole  as  a 
mere  dream ;  and  there  are  weU-authenticated  cases  of  playing  cm 
musical  instruments,  composing  verses  —  a  deeper  shade  still  <— and 
a  single  instance  of  a  bankrupt  offering  to  pay  his  just  debts,  which  lat- 
ter case  is  now  classed  with  cases  of  insanity.     All  that  was  far  more 

probable  than  the  present  case.  Was  she  a  somnambulist?  0 G 

scouted  the  idea  as  the  instigation  of  a  fiend  to  cheat  him  into  a  false 
belief,  afler  he  had  encountered  a  genuine  fiury.  Woe  to  the  one  who 
would  dare  to  contradict  him  at  that  moment,  even  were  he  a  nimble- 
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legged  god  of  the  woods,  for  our  fHend  would  not  have  yielded  that 
point  of  faith  without  a  fierce  contest. 

Exerting  all  his  slcill  in  footmanahip,  he  found  his  way  back  to  Ae 
tree  against  which  he  had  leaned  his  musket,  just  aa  a  sergeant  gftie 
the  signal  and  brought  forward  the  relief.  Together  they  retained  to 
the  spot  where  we  lay,  and  soon  convinced  the  other  sergeant,  againit 
his  will,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  the  place  vacant. 

0 G cherished  all  that  he  had  seen  in  his'  heart  until  cir^ 

cumstances  prompted  him  to  unfold  the  marvellous  tale. 

The  night's  adventures  did  not  end  there.  Taidy  midnight  faroo^ 
with  it  two  of  a  party  of  six  or  seven,  who  had  passed  through  our  parti 
a  few  nights  before,  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  An.over- 
weening  confidence  in  his  own  shrewdness,  and  in  the  prowesB  of  hu 

companions,  had  led  B ,  their  leader,  himself  a  private,  to  throw  aade 

all  disguise.  All  but  two  had  been  captured,  and  no  recital  of  Ae 
cruelty  of  guerillas  could  surpass  in  horror  that  told  by  the  two 
survivors. 

Six  months  before  that,  B was  a  clergyman  in  the  vidnity  of 

New-Orleans.  A  man  of  fine  faculties,  he  yielded  to  the  fMcinaliniMt  of 
sensuality,  soon  lost  all  control  over  himself,  imtil  the  whigpeciqgi  of 
his  failings  drove  him  from  the  sacred  desk.  Shaking  off  the  gnuf  of 
the  vice  which  was  coiling  its  deadly  folds  around  him,  he  for  a  tune 
drew  crowded  houses  as  a  lecturer  on  temperance,  in  vaxious  towns  of 
the  South ;  but  the  spirit  of  uncharitableness  still  mercilessly  fbllowad 
him,  until  he  returned  to  the  Lethean  cup,  and  while  under  itBinflnsHie 
enlisted  as  a  soldier.  So  perished  a  youth  of  ihree>and-tweuty,  po^* 
sessed  of  abilities  with  which  he  might  have  swayed  a  sceptre  in  intdr 
lectual  realms,  had  they  not  been  cast  in  a  mass  of  dross  and  rnMMht 
with  a  thread  of  insanity,  it  viras  thought,  running  throogh  all.  The 
immaculate  ermine  may  become  sullied  and  appear  too  soiled  and  fml 
for  toleration  by  that  which,  in  baser  material,  might  escape  imnntieiMl 
by  the  world,  but  which,  like  the  breath  that  passes  over  the  sm&ee 
of  polished  steel,  may  leave  a  stain  so  impure  that  it  cannot  be 
efiaced. 

Old  Tom  Bowen,  a  vestige  of  other  times,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  halt 
audible  story  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  while  in  the  act  of  plmidenDg 
a  wine-cellar  in  Portugal,  was  called  away  to  take  his  two  hoois'  hIf 
tary  tramp.  The  men  lay  in  the  bushes,  speculating  on  the  chaneea  of 
becoming  intimate  with  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  citizens,' ineladpg^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  important  item  of  the  fair  sex,  when  Ae 
monotony  was  broken  by  the  return  of  Bowen,  who  drove  befine  him  a 
little  mule  and  two  forlorn-looking  peasants,  who  shook  as  if  staMk 
with  an  ague-fit.  Darkness  was  fast  disappearing,  and  with  it  all 
prospect  of  more  formidable  foes.  The  strangers  had  been  pooneed 
upon  as  poor  mice  are  by  the  unsuspected  hawk. 

'  Caught  'em  bringing  in  provisions  to  the  starved-ont  fellowa, 

Told  'em  as  we  came  along  that  we  would '  (and  he  moat 

nificantly  drew  his  fore-finger  across  his  throat,)  '  then  they 
Sir.' 

*  Well,  well,  but  such  poor  creatures  as  these ' 
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'  Here  they  are  ;  just  as  I  'spected.'  The  old  forager  had  been  busily 
insinuating  his  right  arm  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  coal-panniers,  with 
which  the  puny  quadruped  was  laden ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  dragged  forth  a  parcel. 

*  Papers  ?  '  I  asked,  half  in  jest,  thinking  of  certain  dispatches, 
which,  but  for  Captain  S ,  should  be  unmentionable. 

'  A  pair  of  *em,  Sir.'  He  held  up  to  view  a  brace  of  small  fowls, 
already  cooked,  and  increased  the  store  of  edibles  by  bringing  out  a 
quart-bag  of  beans  — frijoles.  Continuing  his  search,  he  overturned 
the  whole  of  the  cargo  for  contraband  articles,  aU  the  while  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  with  the  comer  of  his  eye  on  the  poidtry.  How  syste- 
matically the  old  forager  went  to  work ! 

*  due  es  esta  ? ' 

*  Carbon,  Senor,  carbon,*  replied  both,  nervously  pointing  to  the 
charcoal. 

*  Carbon!  *  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  chilled  the  poor  creatureS; 
and  caused  their  shaky  knees  to  smite  the  ground.  *  Carbon!  eh? 
Bone  me  no  bones.'  When  the  chickens  betrayed  them,  the  peasants 
thought  their  last  hour  had  come,  and  they  beseechingly  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  man,  whom  they  regarded  as  chief-executioner.  Much  to 
the  grief  of  aged  Thomas,  the  provisions  were  returned  to  the  owners, 
and  th?y  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing,  to  feed  a  city  of  people  with  a  pair 
of  roasted  fowls !  The  veteran  walked  off  with  a  rather  contemptuous 
opinion  of  modem  warfare,  which  he  could  plainly  see  was  sadly 
deteriorating,  when  even  lawful  plunder  was  withheld. 

Now  we  will  pass  on  to  another  night's  duty. 


PAST  TnSKE. 

We  were  tramping  along  at  a  quick  pace,  for  there  was  work  to  be 
(lone  ;  and  to  avoid  fiie  mischief  and  ruin  wrought  by  the  shells,  which 
exploded  and  shook  the  ground  like  miniature  earthquakes,  we  made  a 
circuit.  Pastoral  life  had  no  allurements  while  thunderbolts  detonating 
spread  new  honors  around. 

The  sun  went  down,  leaving  the  sky  without  a  cloud.  There  was 
]io  moon  to  obscure  the  exquisite  lustre  of  the  myriad  diamonds  of  the 
sidereal  heavens,  as  twilight  faded,  and  the  russet  chased  the  brighter 
hues  westward  after  their  parent,  the  sun ;  and  night,  deepening  into  a 
raven-gray,  completely  suffused  the  face  of  heaven,  when  in  the  order 
of  their  apparent  brightness  the  marshaled  hosts  arrayed  themselves, 
and  the  glare  of  day  gave  way  to  a  more  exceeding  glory.  At  a  signal 
our  line  halted,  to  remain  inactive  until  called  to  relieve  other  troops  in 
erecting  a  battery. 

The  immense  system  of  worlds,  invisible  in  day-time,  began  percep- 
libly  to  move,  guided  as  the  eye  was  by  the  dark  outline  of  a  half- 
ruined  ivy-mantled  turret ;  and  through  the  dome  of  deep  but  softened 
sapphire,  fiery  meteors  whirled  across  each  other's  paths  continually  the 
live-long  period  of  darkness.  Those  going  one  way  were  the  blazing 
fuses  of  the  bomb-shells,  thrown  from  our  ordnance  into  the  devoted  city 
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of  the  True  Cross,  and  those  coming  toward  us  were  the  retnnui  made 
by  the  penned-up  foe.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  deadly  miieiles  oonld 
be  traced  in  its  flight  to  some  populous  quarter,  where,  deacendn^ 
through  stone-roofs,  which  were  as  inefiectual  a  shield  as  paper,  they 
burst  upward  with  terrific  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  our  axtillaiy- 
men  were  so  sheltered  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  shot  in  their  flg- 
zag  trenches. 

A  short  distance,  less  than  a  cannon-shot  from  the  walls,  ia  ntnata  a 
mural  cemetery,  and  close  to  the  frail  tenements  of  the  departed  laa  a 
line  of  entrenchments.  The  white  tombs  i^owed  diatinctly  in  the 
resplendent  star-light,  and  the  monuments,  glistening  at  eaoh  diaeha]ge» 
served  as  a  guide  for  the  enemy  to  obtain  a  surer  aim.  *  From  Ae 
nature  of  the  position,  the  battery  was  nearly  invulnerable,  thongh  the 
shot  from  the  city,  which  occasionally  ploughed  up  the  glaeia-^the 
mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch  —  made  great  havoe  in  the 
city  of  the  dead.  Some  ploughing  deep  into  the  ground,  tore  open  "vanlta 
and  graves  which  had  been  sealed  from  the  light  for  scoreB  of  yeaa ; 
others  dashed  into  the  mural  receptacles  for  coffins  built  in  several  tien, 
tore  away  the  marble  screens,  and  laid  bare  the  Golgotha.  The  m^^ 
was  enough  to  give  the  night-mare,  if  that  ofienaive  myth  were  not 
banished  from  the  army  ;  and  the  most  oaken  hearts  quailed  to  lone 
degree  at  the  inevitable  reflections  forced  upon  them,  for  it  seemed  that 
the  worn-out  and  cast-ofl*  mortal  bodies  were  to  spring  into  reanimation 
at  the  kindling  touch  of  a  spirit. 

I  well  recollect  the  place,  from  an  inspection  of  it  by  daWi^. 
One  of  the  wooden  shells  contained  the  figure  of  a  militaiy  offioor  in 
lull  uniform,  even  to  cocked-hat  and  spurs,  and  so  life-like  did  he  hnk, 
there  was  a  doubt  at  first  of  his  really  being  dead.  The  insoxiptiini  on 
one  of  the  coverings  of  a  magazine  of  bones  advertised  to  the  faMifal 
that  Don  So-and-so,  who  reposed  beneath  it,  was  a  Hidalgo,  (litenllf, 
hijo  (TalgOy  some  body's  son  —  a  curious  piece  of  information,)  and  Aat 
by  a  judicious  investment  of  his  ample  supply  of  filthy  Incie,  ha  had 
become  a  heavy  stock-holder  in  the  consolidated  fund  of  good  wflda* 
and  had  also  been  assigned  an  exalted  station  in  paradise.  Aa  tonb* 
stones  should  serve  for  instruction,  it  proceeded  further  to  aver  that  hy 
the  disposition  of  his  goods,  and  his  vast  number  of  works  of  snpewwga- 
tiou,  (a  rare  case,)  the  Church  had  a  snug  balance  placed  to  his  aooonnft, 
which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  and  behoof  of  all  who  should  go  aad 
do  likewise.  A  lesson  from  the  charnel-house,  where  many  a  holy  test 
around  is  strewed  in  half-legible  Latin. 

Our  particular  duty  was  not  to  read  epitaphs,  but  to  act  in  coiyme- 
tion  with  the  engineers,  who  silently  conducted  the  sap  and  ccnrtraelsd 
the  fortifications  ;  so  we  were  compelled  to  lie  still  until  called  npon  to 
take  the  chances.  Now  and  then  a  shell  sailed  madly  mrtrrhoaJ, 
threatening  instantaneous  aimihilation ;  then,  while  the  noise  stUl  iDBg 
in  our  ears,  exploded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  On  the  ont-sldrtB  m 
the  town,  the  blazing  of  buildings  bore  evidence  of  the  efleot  of  our 
shells ;  and  in  the  momentary  cessation  of  our  mortars'  playing,  dnida 
and  yelk  of  agony  were  borne  back,  when  the  missiles,  mAing  «  lolh 
tcrrancan  plunge,  burst  upward,  and  with  dreadful  carnage  bnxicd  the 
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inhabitants  in  the  ruins  of  their  toppling  houses.  "We  were  not  sorry 
when  orders  came  to  change  position,  for  the  labor  diverted  thought ; 
and  although  the  thorns  of  the  prickly-pear  tonn^oited  us  grievously  in 
the  darkness,  we  had  to  grin  and  bear  it  with  a  shrug,  for  a  single  word 
was  hke  touching  a  spark  to  a  magazine.  At  times  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  jingling  of  arms,  as  a  hostile  patrol  unsuspectingly 
passed  the  spot  where  we  burrowed.  "While  busy  in  filling  bags  with 
sand,  with  which  to  erect  breast-works,  €m  exclamation  of  pain,  not 
unlike  a  lion's  roar,  broke  from  one  of  my  party,  and  it  was  thought 
that  some  fragment  of  shell  had  struck  him.  The  patrol  of  the  enemy, 
too,  caught  the  sound,  and  fired  in  a  body  at  some  imaginary  lurkers  in 
quite  another  direction ;  but  all  our  men  lay  close,  ceasing  to  delve 
with  their  spades  until  the  sound  of  the  deceived  foemen  di^  away  in 
the  distance.  A  repetition  of  the  roar  would  have  ruined  all.  A  naval 
officer  had  seized  the  author  of  the  alarm,  whose  head  he  was  int^itly 
Imrying  in  the  sand,  and,  but  for  gymnastic  efforts,  it  would  ee&ai  that 
he  had  already  stifled  him  —  a  consummation  devoutly  wished  by  more 
l-}an  one  just  then.     The  giddy,  heedless  wretch  had  but  run  a  thorn 

into  one  of  his  feet.     "Who  was  the  miscreant  ?     0 G-  — ^— ,  to  be 

sure.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  action  of  our  naval  coadjutor, 
1  hose  guns  would  scarcely  have  opened  their  rabid  mouths  to  astonish 
people  the  next  morning,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  have  been 
any  battery  on  the  spot  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  that  committed 
upon  the  person  of  the  thoughtless  0 G . 

*  The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,'  borne  sea-ward  by  the 
land-breeze,  fatally  struck  with  its  wings  many  whose  constitutions 
were  at  all  delicate.  Close  by  me,  sleeping  after  the  fatigue  of  march- 
ing and  digging  in  the  new  work,  was  one  of  the  finest  young  men  in 
my  company  —  Bell  —  who  survived  the  poisonous  breath  of  bog  and 
I'en  but  forty-eight  hours.  Those  who  could,  kept  awake  and  in  motion. 
Reading  one's  horoscope  is  at  the  best  duU  work,  and  there  was  but 
little  else  that  could  entertain  sufiiciently  to  repel  sleep.  I  lay  down 
lor  a  moment  to  take  a  short  nap,  for  my  eyes  were  heavy  as  lead,  and 
refused  further  duty  without  rest,  when  my  thoughts  were  spirited  away 
thousands  of  miles  into  refireshing  scenes.  There  !  my  head  was  split 
in  two,  and  a  thousand  pains  racked  my  brain.  Consciousness  returned. 
A  bomb-shell  had  struck  the  earth  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  the 
l^ieces  of  it  were  still  howling  and  whistling  through  the  air,  when  I 
awoke  and  instinctively  pressed  both  hands  to  my  aching  head,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  no  little  self-gratulation  to  find  that  my  knowledge-box 
Avas  unbroken.  My  sleep  had  been  prolonged  beyond  prudence  already, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  explosive  iron  messenger,  which  spoiled  my 
dreams,  it  might  have  been  a  deadly  one. 

Most  of  the  stars  first  visible  had  sunk  in  the  south-west,  and  the 
cliange  of  place  of  the  innumerable  throng  showed  how  time  had 
flo-vvn.  Dark  figures,  revealed  by  the  rockets'  glare,  each  moment  flitted 
llirough  the  foliage  in  spectral  mysteriousness,  like  ghouls  awaiting 
their  repast  in  the  cemetery.  A  blue-light  from  the  bastioned  walls  for 
a  single  instant  lit  with  a  lurid  gleam  the  circuit  of  half-a-mile.  When 
tlie  gloom  was  dispelled,  some  detached  watchers  were  startled  by  the 
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sight  of  an  object  near  them,  bending  like  a  weeping-'wiilofw,  and  to 
which  the  light  had  imparted  an  unearthly  white  ;  and  they  ooold  only 
see  that  it  was  the  figure  of  a  woman.  It  could  not  be  chiBelled  maiMe, 
for  it  swayed  as  if  with  emotion ;  and  before  they  oould  utter  a  iroKd, 
its  unsullied  whitened  had  become  blended  with  the  darknww  that 
obscured  all  the  face  of  nature.  When  day  broke,  she  loee  bank  her 
recumbent  position,  and  then  it  was  ascertained  that  beneath  a  little 
mound  of  earth  lay  hid  her  greatest  treasure. 

The  infernal  enginery  of  war  had  not  disturbed  nor  alaimed  her. 
In  reply  to  brief  inquiries,  she  only  pointed  to  the  wild  flowen  'vrfueh 
she  had  strewn  upon  the  mound,  and  artlessly  exclaimed, '  Nino  mio!  * 
It  was  the  grave  of  her  child,  which  had  perished  in  the  siege,  and  die 
had  stolen  a  burial-place  as  near  as  could  be  to  consecrated  gromid. 
A  woe-begone  countenance  attested  that  hers  was  no  coontezfeit  sonew. 
The  love  that  knows  no  diminution  when  dangen  daie,  and  *^i*rmg 
cares  assail,  and  the  selfish  world  gives  no  joy,  nor  lends  its  aid  to  tiaii> 
quilize  a  throbbing  heart,  had  led  the  poor,  half-crazed  creatoze  nightly 
to  that  spot.  The  blood  of  that  land  is  warm  and  impnlave.  About 
it  is  an  impetuous  magnanimity  —  of^ener  manifested  by  the  iroineii 
than  the  men  —  and  in  daring  all  the  perils  of  noctiimal  walks,  die 
had  only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  afiection,  fearless  of  conseqnenoea 
Shrinking  from  the  contact  of  sun-light,  she  had  wasted  her  stroigthin 
repairing  thither,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  heart,  to  wear  out  her 
large,  sleepless,  tearless  eyes. 

Dawn  had  broken,  when  she  departed,  with  a  written  pass  to  allow 
her  to  go  unmolested  through  the  line  of  camp-sentinels ;  for  thoqdi 
rudeness  is  not  characteristic  of  the  true  soldier,  an  excessof  zeal  mi^nt 
have  given  her  some  uneasiness. 

What  mad-cap  was  it  who  was  committing  such  extraTBganesi 
in  dancing  and  throwing  himself  about?  He  seemed  maxrdloaity 
delighted  at  some  discovery  just  made.     The  secret  was  uuraveUed. 

0 G now  perceived  that  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  had 

not  drawn  him  into  his  clutches,  and  so  full  was  he  of  joy,  be  detailad 
the  whole  adventure  with  the  white  lady  while  on  the  pioket-gnaid ; 
and  it  then  occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time  that  the  secret  of  her  io^ 
cessful  passage  through  the  chapparal  lay  in  her  knowledge  of  4e 
paths  which  intersect  it.  Those  who  knew  the  man  did  not  doobt  \m 
veracity  ;  but  the  incredulous  sailors  who  heard  the  tale  deemed  him  a 
mad-man  in  regimentals,  and  would  have  emulated  their  oflb)er  in 
punishing  him,  but  for  the  military  odds  against  them.  The  time  ftr 
lull  revenge  was  nigh  at  hand,  however,  when  the  wrath  of  the  seamen 
was  to  be  appeased.  In  the  mean  time,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
allow  matters  to  take  their  natural  course. 

All  the  foreign  consuls  m  the  city,  namely,  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Pnissia,  perceiving  when  too  late  the  inadeq[asfee 
protection  adbrded  by  their  cracked  and  mildewed  walls  against  our 
missiles,  memorialized  the  general-in-chicf  to  be  let  out.  The  boon 
was  denied.  The  opportmie  warning,  to  betake  themselves  with  the 
neutral  residents  to  other  parts,  they  had  lightly  regarded;  80  Hmj 
were  compelled  to  share  witli  tlie  poor  women  and  children,  cooped  np 
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in  the  town,  the  incidents  of  a  siege.  The  flag  of  truce  letumed  in 
sadness  with  the  message,  and  the  work,  interrupted  by  the  parley, 
again  went  on. 

All  who  remember  the  letting  loose  of  several  hundreds  of  wild  colts 
from  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  cannot  well  forget  the  futility  of 
the  attempt  to  blend  the  heterogeneous  components  of  the  army  and 
navy  into  one  mass.  It  was  all  one  to  Jack  whether  he  pointed  his 
heavy  Paixhan  guns  at  some  particular  object,  as  a  flag-stafl*,  a  dome, 
or  a  steeple,  and  received  hi  lus  correctness  of  aim  the  plaudits  of  the 
beholders ;  or  whether,  escaping  from  the  restraint  of  his  officers,  he 
kicked  up  a  rumpus  with  the  men  of  the  land.  Afler  dragging  their 
marine  artillery  from  the  beach,  through  marsh  and  engulfing  sand, 
while  the  forts  and  castle  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  them,  &e  sea- 
men were  sent  back  to  bring  up  a  supply  of  ammunition,  food  for  their 
wide-mouthed  pets. 

The  boats  were  laden  with  celerity,  but  it  took  time  to  reach  the 
land,  and  the  time  was  employed  by  those  on  shore  in  all  manner  of 
duties.  An  attack  was  planned  and  successfully  carried  into  execution, 
whereby  the  bibibles  of  a  sutler  suffered  considerable  demolition.  The 
owner  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  man-of-war's-men ;  so  the  devastation  proceeded  without  a  single 
ray  of  commiseration.     • 

'  Come  on,  St.  Mary's  ;  here 's  lots  of  lush  ;  let 's  pay  up  our 
score.* 

*  Aye,  aye,  Raritans,  pitch  into  'em,*  was  the  return. 

*  Here,  Mississippi-men,  lay  in  while  you  can.* 

Thus  every  man  was  designated  by  the  name  of  his  ship,  and  an 
Albany  and  a  John  Adams  would  roll  out  a  barrel  to  moisten  a  thirsty 
Mississippi,  who,  belonging  to  the  flag-ship,  would  insist  upon  his  prior- 
ity of  claim  over  a  red-headed  Raritan. 

'  Shut  pan,  you  sailor-men,  or  I  *11  report  you  all  to  the  commodore  ! 
Do  n't  you  hear  me  ? .  I  say  that  Commodore  Peiiy  shall  hear  all  about 
this ! '  The  sutler  or  one  of  his  assistants  had  mounted  a  box  to 
harangue  the  merry  multitude,  in  the  vain  effort  to  affright  them ;  but 
his  oration  was  cut  short  in  its  exordium. 

*  Ho  I  ho  I  boys !  —  do  you  hear  that  ?  Going  to  report  us  all  to  the 
commodore ! '  said  a  boatswain*s-mate. 

'  Good,  good  !  *  was  the  hearty  response.  Then  a  skittish  young  tar 
made  a  proposition  to  mount  the  gentleman,  and  to  proceed  in  a  body  to 
meet  the  officers,  to  all  of  which  the  crowd  joyfully  acceded.  The 
thought  was  a  happy  one ;  it  showed  politeness  and  good  sea-manners. 
The  unsuspecting  dealer  in  hams,  shoes,  etc.,  was  set  upon  a  cast-oif 
mule,  amid  the  yells  and  hootings  of  the  boisterous  congregation ;  and 
some  fifty,  whose  labors  in  the  adjacent  fields  and  bushes  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  finding  of  nearly  as  many  donkeys,  formed  into  a 
procession. 

'  Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  so  many  critters,  boys  ? '  inquired 
one. 

'  Thick  as  hops  out  yonder  ;  fact  is,  they  grow  there.     Go  there,  and 
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you  '11  may-be  find  some  of  your  relationB.  Gee  up,  Dobbin !  ->-  no  time 
to  talk.     Find  a  horse  for  yourself,  my  hearty.' 

A  temporary  quarter-deck  had  been  erected  upon  a  beer-bairel,  and 
a  grave,  imposing-looking  old  '  shiver-my-timbeiB,'  in  state,  leeei'ved  the 
turbulent  visiters.  Some  of  the  riders,  unskilled  as  they  were  in  eqoi* 
tation,  had  mounted  back  foremost,  using  the  tail  as  a  rudder  to  itoer 
by,  and  others  were  rolling  rough-and-tumble  with  the  doleiul-looking 
steeds. 

*  Hero,  commodore,  is  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  hold  a  confabula- 
tion with  you,  please  yer  honor,  and 's  got  a  yam  to  spin,*  said  Ae 
master  of  ceremonies,  as  he  plucked  his  fore-lock  and  bowed  in  moek- 
gravity.  The  two  sailors,  who  until  that  moment  of  presentation  had 
assisted  the  vendor  of  shoes  and  molasses  to  keep  his  seat,  let  go  tbeir 
hold,  when  the  mule  pitched  him  to  the  ground.  He  waB  instantly 
seized  and  carried  face  to  face  with  the  dignitary  pro  tern,,  but  so  oflbns- 
ive  was  his  profanity  to  the  sensitive  ear  of  that  high  functionary  that 
all  parley  was  at  an  end,  and  a  drum-head  court-martial  pzomplfy 
instituted  to  try  the  delinquent 

'  Who  'U  be  counsel  to  defend  him  ? '  inquired  the  self-appointed  jndge- 
advocate. 

'  Is  it  defind  him,  ye  say  ?     Thin  I  'm  jist  yer  man.    How  dare  ye 

waste  the  good  liquor,  and '     The  new-comer  was  no  stranger  to 

many  of  the  court,  Mr.  P.  0 G- .     He  was  always  sure  to  be 

in  any  mischief  that  happened  to  be  going  on  ;  and  having,  by  a  long 
potation,  cleared  his  throat,  signified  his  willingness  that  the  trial  should 
proceed.  All  irregularities  being  waved  by  the  silence  of  the  pzisoner, 
there  was  a  speedy  termination  of  the  case.  The  pseudo-canunodose, 
upon  the  rendition  of  the  verdict,  made  a  feeling  address  to  the  ooa- 
demned  ;  and  what  heightened  the  interest  of  the  scene  to  the  initiatnd 
was  the  incontestable  fact  that  a  real  commodore  and  a  number  of  his 
officers  were  lying  concealed  in  the  bushes  at  a  safe  distance,  enjoying 
the  afiair  as  much  as  any  body  could.  Poor  gentleman !  he  almost 
smothered  himself  in  trying  to  keep  from  gufiawing  out  bud ;  and 
actually  was  obliged  to  let  out  a  reef  in  his  waist-band.  The  sereaty 
of  the  sentence  was  abated  not  a  jot.  A  half-gallon  of  his  predoDi 
beer  was  emptied  upon  the  head  of  the  culprit ;  he  was  maiched  aroimd 
to  the  whistled  tune  of  the  '  RogueVMarch,'  then  doubled  up,  and 
crammed  into  an  empty  tub,  and  then,  like  Diogenes,  who  lived  in  a 
tub,  and  practised  the  most  rigid  temperance  at  feasts,  he  stoically  sur- 
veyed the  clamorous  men  of  the  sea,  as  sumptuously  they  fared. 

Our  friend  0 G suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  into  tdosjh 

tation,  until  the  fermented  liquors  affected  his  equilibrium ;  and  ge^ 
ting  happy  as  a  lord,  he  imagined  that  he  was  the  superior  of  all  the 
rest. 

The  honor  of  the  navy  was  at  stake.  E«garding  the  story  of  Ui 
adventure  with  the  white  lady  as  a  sheer  fabrication,  fit  to  be  told  only 
to  the  marines,  the  seamen,  by  a  spontaneous  movementt  huiried 

0 G down  to  the  water,  and  hove  him  as  far  into  the  hoit 

ing  surf  as  four  pairs  of  lusty  arms  could  send  him.     The  ablution 
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thrice  repeated,  as  the  waves  cast  him  high  and  dry,  until  he  began  to 
look  apoplectic  ;  and  then  he  was  picked  up  and  rolled  over  and  over 
in  the  diy,  white  sand,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  miller  just  out  of  a 
meal-bag.  When  released,  he  did  not  long  deliberate,  but  fled,  followed 
by  the  derisive  cheers  of  the  joyful  mariners ;  thus  experiencing  a  true 
idea  of  the  contempt  that  a  descent  from  prosperily  brings  with  it.  So 
ends  the  moral.  w.  h.  Bbowkk 


H        A        R        R 
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'■  TuR  heart  in  which  he  had  hoarded  all  his  secrets,  all  his  hopes,  was  cold;  and  fiune  itself  was 
but  a  shadow.' 


Earth  owned  no  purer  and  no  feirer  daughter, 
And  though  her  spirit  panted  to  depart, 

Hope,  like  a  moon-flash  on  the  darkened  water, 
Cheered,  many  a  moummg  heart 

II. 

Death  came  so  gently  to  her  pillow  stealing, 
And  closed  with  touch  so  light  and  soft  her  eyes, 

We  thought  that  Sleep  our  well-beloved  was  healing, 
And  hushed  heart-rending  sighs. 

m. 

One  bright,  brief  moment  only  did  we  cherish 
A  loved  behef  that  she  would  wake  again, 

Forgetful  that  the  summer  rose  must  pemh — 
The  star  of  morning  wane. 


IV. 


Wliy  on  those  beings  our  affections  centre, 
Of  essence  too  ethereal  for  day  ? 

The  door  an  augel-messenger  will  enter, 
And  beckon  them  away. 


T. 


Spirit  of  Beauty  I  vainly  art  thou  flinging 
Thy  rosy  mantle  on  fiie  fragrant  air; 

Vainly  thy  lute  of  magic  utterance  stringing 
With  summer's  golden  hair. 


VL 


We  call  for  her  in  vain  — no  voice  replieth; 

And  reigneth  night  that  noon  cannot  dispel ; 
Beneath  the  flowery  turf  of  June-time  lieth 

One  that  we  loved  too  well 

Hrooklyn,  June  20«A,  1864. 
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ELIZABETH         FRY. 

Time  moves  in  cycles,  not  revolving  years, 
Whose  rolling  course  the  same  dull  impress  bears ; 
fVom  age  to  ago  ho  plods  his  lengthening  way, 
0*er  empires  horn  to  flourish  and  decay. 
These  on  the  historic  page  alike  disclose 
The  talc,  in  fraud  and  war,  of  human  woes. 
Too  rare,  indeed,  across  its  desert  path 
One  virtuous  act  redeems  an  age  of  wrath ; 
More  rarely  still  a  clustering  group  appears 
Of  those  who  rather  dry  than  cause  its  tears. 

Should  some  intent  and  curious  student  pore 

Through  all  our  ancient  oracles  of  lore ; 

Scan,  work  by  work,  the  records  of  the  past> 

To  what  conclusion  must  ho  come  at  last? 

What,  but  that  man  is  more  a  beast  of  prey 

Than  formed  or  fit  for  Virtue's  heavenly  sway? 

That  term,  to  us  a  synonym  of  love, 

The  savage  eagle  types,  but  not  the  dove. 

To  Roman  ears  brute  valor  bore  the  name ; 

To  Spartan,  theft  was  glory,  fraud  was  fame ; 

Athena's  justice,  vaunted  to  the  sky. 

Was  but  to  sliun  the  vilest  treachery ; 

Ascend  from  earth  above,  their  gods  are  given 

Stained  o'er  witli  deeds  far  worthier  hell  than  heavcxL 

The  childish  phantoms  of  a  madman's  brain, 

A  monstrous  brood  of  Superstition's  reign. 

The  classic  stream  of  earth's  primeval  mom 
Her  thousand  heroes  to  our  age  has  borne ; 
But  ah  1  how  few  exemplars  worth  the  name, 
Of  all  its  throng,  tliat  swell  the  tide  of  fame  1 
How  sparse  the  meek,  the  lowly,  and  the  good, 
How  poorly  noticed  o'er  its  rolling  flood  I 
Pride,  pomp,  and  power,  and  savage  fierceness  bear 
The  loftiest  praise  of  human  genius  there. 
The  liistoric  pen,  the  poet's  strain  inspire 
To  gild  their  raylcss  peaks  with  sacred  fire, 
While  Christian  virtue,  in  its  meek  career. 
Receives  a  tribute  from  the  passing  sneer ; 
Too  much  a  stranger,  like  its  sons,  on  earth 
For  grovelling  man  to  recognize  its  worth. 

Yet,  though  so  oft  the  desecrated  muse 
Hor  loftiest  strains  to  noblest  themes  refuse, 
And  pass  neglected  humble  goodness  o'er 
To  crown  her  heroes  drenchwi  in  human  gore, 
A  lowly  harp  would  fain  essay  to  sing 
On  subjects  worthy  of  a  Hoicer's  string. 
Too  lately  gone  from  harvest-fields  below 
Are  they  its  feeble  notes  would  herald  now : 
All  fresh  the  labors  of  their  glorious  day 
Whose  closing  twilight  scarce  has  passed  away : 
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Their  too  familiar  forms  forbid  the  praise 
Which  distant  strangei^tongues  would  loudly  raise ; 
Their  works,  so  recent  wrought,  too  ^^j^TTifag  jqi^ 
Those  uncut  jewels  Time  alone  can  set 

But  though  so  nearly  known  and  fimdly  loved. 

So  lately  heard  and  seen,  and  soaro^  mored, 

All  warm  and  life-like,  fhom  thine  active  sphere^ 

No  years,  Eliza,  needs  thy  high  career. 

From  Newgate's  cell  to  distant  SYDrar's  cove 

Thy  name  is  Cfynonym  of  truth  and  love. 

As  fix>m  the  dark  and  frozen  pole  is  given 

That  wondrous  light  to  arch  the  &oe  of  heaven, 

Serene  and  brilliant  o'er  the  Arctic  snows^ 

Its  modest  radiance  blushing  as  it  glows; 

So  from  that  rock-ribbed  den  of  vice  and  orime 

A  moral  light  has  flashed  to  every  dime. 

The  gentle,  roseate  rays  of  human  love 

Once  more  reflected  from  their  Souboe  above, 

Such  as  have  shone  through  all  that  glorious  band, 

Who,  like  their  Master  moved  at  Truth's  command. 

Thine  was  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror's  car ; 

Not  in  the  horrid  clash  of  outward  war ; 

Not  on  the  mangled  limbs  of  hostile  foo6^ 

But  over  Vice,  and  all  her  tndn  of  woes. 

Thine  was  the  glorious  lot  to  show  that  Faith, 

Whose  quickening  power  is  stronger  &r  than  Death, 

In  won(£t)us  beauty  to  a  gazing  world. 

From  depths  whence  every  kindred  sway  was  hurled. 

Of  the  long  line  of  Tnith's  meek  pioneers^ 

Through  want,  oppression,  wretchedness,  and  tears ; 

Through  hatred,  darkest  cruelty,  and  blood, 

Outcasts  and  aliens  to  the  bad  and  good, 

Thine  was  the  happier  task,  with  equal  zeal. 

To  storm  unwilling  hearts  in  Love's  app^ ; 

To  force,  in  proofis,  resistless  Virtue's  claim, 

And  float  triumphant  to  a  world-wide  fame. 

• 

Yet  not  to  thee  alone  these  straiiEis  belong, 
Though  first  and  foremost  in  my  humble  song ; 
Thou  art  but  one  of  that  doee-kindred  band. 
Whose  gentle  light  illumes  eadi  Christiaa  land. 
Around  thee  duster  in  thy  radiant  inhere 
Souls  scarcely  less  to  Mebot's  mission  dear ; 
A  brother's*  love  and  labors  strengthened  thine, 
And  with  thy  wreath  his  laurels  well  entwine : 
With  thee,  with  him  shall  pensive  Memory  dwell, 
And  mourning  hearts  in  thankfUl  rapture  swell. 
As  kindlmg  high  the  flame  which  Virtue  rears. 
Such  love,  such  works  as  yours  shall  mdt  to  tears; 
Time  will  but  haUow  names  so  neariy  jdned 
In  worthiest  triumphs  of  immortal  ndnid, 
As  undivided  as  in  yonder  qphere 
Ye  live  more  radiant  and  for  ever  dear. 
Nor  at  your  festive  board  in  proud  array, 
When  nearest  kindred  met  to  mark  the  day. 
Were  you  the  only  oracles  of  Fame^ 
The  Bolands  of  your  fitr-ennobled  name : 

*  JOSKPH  JOBir  OUBSKT. 
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Another*  there  with  tall,  commandiDg  mien, 
As  fitly  graced  the  glories  of  the  scene. 
He  on  whose  lips  the  British  Senate  hung. 
While  Genius,  Pathos,  Mercy  moved  his  tongue"; 
Wlien  thoughts  and  words  as  burning  as  her  dime 
Made  Afric*s  countless  wrongs  a  cause  sublime. 
Yet  onward  still,  my  muao:  anotherf  there, 
For  whom  e*en  now  we  shed  th'  unbidden  tear ; 
A  meek-eyed  elder  plodding  in  your  train 
To  die  in  harness  o'er  the  distant  main. 
Another  still,  and  others  might  succeed, 
To  nations  known  in  many  a  glorious  deed ; 
Some,  like  yourselves,  beyond  the  ills  of  Time, 
And  some  yet  wanderers  through  this  lower  dime. 
But  to  the  worthy  dead  alone  I  raise 
The  passing  tribute  of  my  feeble  praise ; 
The  living,  loved,  and  honored  claim  from  me 
No  herald's  meed  to  dim  fiiturity. 

Say,  where  in  all  the  chronicles  of  yore 

A  brighter  group  has  kindred  virtue  bore  ? 

Wliat  to  the  sterling  worth  of  one  like  this 

Rome's  lofty  daim  for  Fabian  nobleness  7 

Her  vaunted  family  of  warriors  bled 

Witli  kindred  butchers  on  their  heaps  of  dead ; 

Their  proud  ambition  bounded  by  their  name 

To  fight  and  win  the  patriot's  doubtful  lama 

Wliat  fair  Cornelia's  jewels,  dimmed  in  blood, 

By  {xission  fierce  and  dire  intestine  feud? 

Or,  aptly  matched  in  Alba's  earlier  day, 

Her  three  ^ith  Rome's  in  wild  fraternal  fVay, 

When  armies  stood  spectators  of  the  fight, 

And  brutal  murder  crowned  the  victor  s  right  I 

Shall  such,  the  savage  bull-dog's,  praise  bo  ours, 

Who  claim  companionship  with  licavculy  powers; 

Whom  God  designed  with  angel-hosts  to  stand 

Before  His  throne,  one  ever-mingling  band? 

Forbid  the  tliought  in  every  honest  breast^ 

Whose  faltering  tongue  lioa  Christian  faith  prc^esaed ; 

Forbid  the  praise  to  man,  whose  highest  skill 

Is  but  the  warrior's  goal,  the  most  to  kill. 

A  nobler  aim  our  Gospel  message  bears. 

To  heal  their  wounded  hearts,  to  dry  their  tears; 

To  seek  tlie  haunts  of  wretchedness  and  woe, 

And  point  whence  perfect  peace  alone  can  flow. 

Yet  oh  I  of  all  the  wars  which  man  may  wage, 

No  nobler  contest  can  his  powers  engage 

Than  that  with  Self)  the  demon  bound  within, 

Whose  rule  is  service  to  a  world  of  sin. 

Without  this  conquest,  vain  the  victor's  wreath ; 

With  it,  he  triumphs  over  more  than  Death ; 

Tlie  transient  trophies  of  his  earthly  sway 

Will  pass,  as  valueless,  with  years  away ; 

But  in  that  birth  where  stubborn  Nature  dies 

He  starts,  a  champion  for  the  heavenly  prise ; 

Reaps  even  here  the  hundred-fold  of  gain, 

And  bears  his  blessings  to  an  endless  reig^. 


♦  TiioxAB  FowELL  BuxTox,  her  brother-in-law. 
t  William  Fobstck. 
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Thus,  as  the  muse  your  harvest-field  surveys, 
She  yields  the  tribute  of  unmingled  praise ; 
For  such  exemplars  to  a  sinful  earth 
But  justly  claims  the  crown  of  Christian  worth  — 
That  loftiest  fame  —  a  pure,  imselfish  love, 
In  wisdom  leading  man  to  bliss  above. 
Long  may  we  seek  a  group  like  yours  in  vain, 
Through  rolling  years  on  Earth's  ensanguined  plain  — 
Long,  long,  Eliza,  wait  for  one  like  thee  again.  j.  j.  w. 

PhUadelphiOj  Tenth  Month,  1854. 


MATRIMONY      AND      MEDICINE. 

▲    TALE    OF    A    DOOTOB^S    WOOIKO. 


Otj^v  6e  Kadfiov  adeiv 

EgvTav  fiowov  bxei.  Qootid  trou  Mimort. 


*  Matrimony,*  said  a  friend  one  day,  *  is  the  penalty  which  a  physi- 
cian must  pay  for  success.'  This  was  a  home-thrust,  and  I  immedi- 
ately began  to  balance  the  matter,  and  to  look  at  the  pros  and  cons. 
At  the  first  glance  at  the  *  pros  *  they  seemed  to  project  themselves  into 
a  problem,  which  has  resolved  into  the  following  prodigious  aj^ay. 
The  first  pro,  which  really  seemed  a  poser  for  a  modest  man,  was  a 
proposal,  and  this  I  was  quite  desirous  to  procrastinate,  especially  after 
the  thought  of  a  profession  of  love  being  necessary,  with  the  prodigal  pro- 
mises to  continue  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  came  to  mind.  Then 
came  the  duties  of  a  procreator ;  the  care  of  little  prodigies ;  the  pro- 
vender which  every  day  would  require.  Then  I  looked  at  the  property 
that  might  be  acquired,  and  the  prosperity  ensuing ;  the  affair  looked 
truly  profitable,  and  really  it  was  rather  provoking  to  turn  away  and 
consider  the  *  coTis ;  *  but  I  was  compelled  to  allow  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  lady  concerned  in  this  conjugal  arrangement  was  absolutely 
necessary.  My  own  self-conceit  set  this  objection  aside  as  unworthy  of 
contemplation.  I  would  admit  of  no  contingency  that  should  contra- 
dict my  will  in  this  particular.  The  connections  might  conclude  that 
my  condition  was  not  exactly  the  thing  ;  but  we  must  expect  contra- 
diction, and  I  was  ready  to  pass  this  by,  so  long  as  the  lady  did  not  give 


me  a  conge. 


The  afiair  seemed  quite  concluded  ;  the  confab  was  over ;  the  con- 
sort was  ready  ;  the  prodigies,  being  only  a  matter  of  conception,  seemed 
not  contrary  to  the  general  congratulation.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  regulate  my  conduct  by  conjugal  rules,  which  might  be  easily  done 
with  a  little  constraint,  though  contrasting  with  my  long-continued 
habits.  A  little  concession  on  her  side,  constancy  on  both,  concord 
would  undoubtedly  ensue  and  content  result.  Old  bachelor  friends 
would  call  in  to  condole,  and  find  but  conviviality. 
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In  this  way  I  reasoned,  propriety  settled  the  oontroyersy ;  what 
seemed  a  conundrum  was  decided  now,  con,  and  the  elixir  pro  had  to 
go  down,  though  I  should  be  in  convulsions  afterward. 

The  pros  and  cons  being  thus  settled  in  my  mind,  the  actualities  were 
to  be  attended  to.  'Le  marriage  se  propose  la  vie,  tandis  que  V amour 
ne  se  propose  que  la  piUdsir  ? '  an  affair  which  should  continue  with  the 
breath,  and  in  the  results  of  which  the  viewless  future  was  deeply 
interested.  Such  a  matter  should  not  be  entered  into  hastily.  Faith ! 
there  seems  little  probability  of  that.  Already  an  old  bachelor,  and  a 
life  spent  in  wife-seeking  I  A  walk  in  Broadway,  tickets  to  concerts, 
theatres,  ladies'  fairs,  evening  visits,  social  parties,  and  grand  balls,  all 
entered  upon  with  the  spirit,  and  the  same  end  in  view  —  a  wife. 
Have  I  not  in  obedience  to  imaginary  fancies  spent  a  small  fortune  in 
bouquets,  ridden  hard-trotting  horses,  brought  on  nimiberless  attacks  of 
bronchitis  by  my  serenading  those  who  slept  through  it  all  ?  But  then 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation  on  which  I  have  been  raised  at  various  pe- 
riods !  alas !  only  to  come  down  again  the  more  heavily  upon  the  flat 
fix>t  of  sober  reality. 

Then  was  n't  I  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Amanda  ? 
Oh!  what  delicious  lips,  and  a  cheek  —  who  could,  choose  between 
them  ?  I  had  a  hard  squeak  that  time.  She  was  a  charming  girl. 
Was  it  not  a  pity  that  she  was  so  indolent  ?  She  always  looked  so 
neat ;  no  hair-papers  visible  at  breakfast :  we  boarded  together.  I 
scarcely  found  it  out ;  but  I  chanced  to  pass  by  her  room,  and  the  door 
was  unfortunately  ajar.  What  a  litter !  It  was  a  ]»ty  that  she  had 
no  mother.  The  only  way  to  choose  between  lips  and  cheek  I  found 
was  to  take  neither.  T  was  a  shame  !  Why  did  n*t  her  grand-mo- 
ther bring  her  up  better  ?  Well,  I  remained  a  bachelor.  But  it  took 
some  time  to  get  over  that.     Such  an  eye,  too !    Heigh-ho ! 

Who  would  have  thought,  that  had  seen  Amanda,  that  I  should  ever 
have  fancied  plain  Deborah  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast.  The  ma- 
jestic carriage  and  symmetrical  form  were  absent,  but  there  was  a 
plimiptitude  —  was  n't  there  a  trifle  too  much  ?  That  question  I  was 
some  time  in  solving.  Poor  complexion ;  no  particular  beauty  in  the 
contour  of  the  face ;  but  one  of  those  dark-blue  eyes,  that  seem  brim- 
full  of  feeling.  As  we  sat  on  the  door-step  of  the  country-house  where 
we  met,  and  looked  at  the  young  Moon  flirting  with  Mr.  Jupiter  —  they 
were  very  near  together  but  they  never  were  united  —  that  blue  eye 

looked  to  my  little  gray  bullet  so  afiectionately,  so  confidingly 

there  !  my  heart  is  all  in  a  twitter  again !  It  was  a  sweet  voice  as  she 
spoke  almost  in  my  ear.  She  said  nothing,  but  that  nothing  was  all 
for  me.  *  Deborah,  can  you  love  me  ?  —  will  you  be  mine  ? '  I  did  n't 
say  so,  though  the  words  were  trembling  (so  was  I  too)  on  ray  lips.  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  kind  officiousness  of  her  aunt.  I  hope  that  she 
never  sufiered  from  the  maledictions  that  I  inwardly  showered  upon 
her.  'Are  you  not  afraid  of  taking  cold,  sitting  in  the  falling  dew  ?  ' 
'  To-morrow  will  do  as  well,'  I  soliloquized.  We  looked  again  at  Madam 
Luna  and  Jupiter. 

The  next  day  came  Deborah's  mother.  Whew  !  what  a  monster ! 
She  seemed  the  embodiment  of  a  soap-boiler's  dieam.     Such  rolls  of 
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fat !  'Is  it  possible  that  my  Deborah  can  ever  equal  this  ? '  I  never 
called  her  my  Deborah  again.  When  next  I  looked  at  the  moon,  Jupi- 
ter was  invisible.  That  aunt  is  a  very  clever  woman  in  my  opinion. 
That  was  a  revulsion  ! 

I  never  told  you,  did  I,  of  the  winter  I  spent  in  the'country,  in  a  little 
town  of  some  six  hundred  people  ?  It  was  many  years  ago,  but  fond 
remembrance  brings  up  the  form  of  my  '  dear  friend.'  Yes,  that  was 
the  appellation  agreed  upon  as  proper  for  us  to  use,  and  there  was  no 
reservation  in  regard  to  emphasis.  Elvira  was  the  euphonious  appella- 
tion of  one  who  won  my  respect  and  a  portion  of  the  right  side  of  my 
heart.  If  Danby  was  a  small  town,  it  contained  any  amoimt  of  scan- 
dal. You  shall  judge  whether  the  reason  for  its  display  toward  me  was 
just. 

It  was  my  junior  year  in  college,  when  I  thought  I  would  spend  a 
portion  of  winter  in  school-teaching.  The  preceding  winter  I  had 
found  it  particularly  pleasant.  There  is  something  very  delightful  to 
the  young  scholar  in  die  respect  paid  to  '  the  master '  by  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  a  country  town.  Next  to  the  clergyman  and  the  village  doctor, 
'  the  master '  is  the  most  distinguished  individual  in  the  community. 
The  *  select-men '  of  the  town  dwindle  before  him,  and  the  school-com- 
mittee even  are  unnoticed  in  his  presence.  While  so  esteemed  in  the 
town,  in  the  school-house  respect  becomes  adoration.  If  you  know  not 
by  actual  observation  the  feelings  with  which  '  the  master '  is  received 
in  a  country  town,  read  Irving's  picture  of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  you 
have  an  idea  which  perhaps  should  be  modernized  to  give-  you  a  true 
opinion  of  the  state  of  his  monarchical  character. 

I  had  scarcely  arrived  in  town  when  I  began  to  make  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing.  The 
school  I  was  to  teach  had  been  imder  the  direction  of  a  female  during 
the  summer,  when  those  who  were  too  small  to  attend  to  the  farming 
occupations,  or  too  troublesome  to  be  kept  at  home,  were  sent  to  school, 
to  be  taught  their  letters  and  kept  out  of  the  way.  Miss  Elvira  was 
the  *  school-marm.' 

'  Elvira  is  a  smart  gal,  and  the  best  hand  at  the  needle  anywhere 
rcound/  said  the  old  lady. 

'  That 's  a  fact ;  and  she 's  the  greatest  gal  at  a  dance  that  you  can 
lind  any  wheres.  She  can  dance  with  the  best  on  'em ;  and  she  ain't 
slow  where  there 's  cooking  going  on,  neither.  She  can  do  the  work 
tor  twenty  men  easy,  too,'  replied  the  pater-familias, 

'  I  guess  you  can't  find  no  body  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  her  in  the 
sinking  line.  You  '11  hear  her  Sunday,  master,  'cause  she  sits  in  the 
scats.  Huldah  Bumham  can't  begin.  You'll  know  her  right  off) 
Vause  she  sits  at  the  head,  and  has  a  white  bonnet.' 

This  little  disinterested  testimony  was  from  the  old  man's  son,  'Bijah. 

'  Why  do  n't  you  make  up  to  her  ? '  I  asked ;  '  is  she  too  old  ? ' 

*  No ;  she 's  only  twenty ;  but  she  do  n't  wink  at  every  body. 
There 's  Ike  Blood,  ke  '5  a-tiying.  But  he  can't  shine,  no  how  he  can 
fix  it.  He 's  doing  his  prettiest  tew,  but  that  cat  wo  n  t  jump.  It 's 
no  use.     She 's  a  nice  one,  though,  that 's  a  fact.' 

'  Is  she  pretty  ?  '  I  inquired. 
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'  I  guess  you  'd  better  ask !  '  Pretty  ? '  You  'd  better  think  of  all 
the  pretty  girls  you  ever  seed,  all  at  once,  and  then  't  won't  be  a  eii^ 
cumstance.  Elvira  takes  the  rag  off  any  thing  there  'b  about  iJum 
parts/ 

'  Well,  well,*  says  the  old  lady,  '  there  'b  no  use  of  your  gdng  mto 
conniptions  *bout  her,  'Bige.  There  's  good  enough  gals  about 
her.  She  is  smart,  though,  and  will  throw  off  a  mighty  sight  of 
I  must  get  her  here  next  week  a-quiltin*.  Did  n't  you  hear  she  'a  np 
to  'Squire  Hide's,  a-dress-making  ? ' 

Now  this  conversation  was  '  kind  of  interesting,  and  I  begaa  la 
wonder  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  junior.  That  night  I  dzeamt  of  Edait 
and  Elvira  played  the  part  of  Eve.  On  Sunday  morning  I  waa  at 
church  in  excellent  season,  but  not  a  word  of  the  service  did  I  hetf ; 
for  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  yellow-haired  girl,  with  a  pink  bonaet 
and  green  ribbons,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  female  BUiigen.  Hv 
voice  was  beyond  Italian  nomenclature,  and  was  a  nasal  scieech  in  its 
character.     Good  gracious !  —  can  that  be  she,  so  praised! 

Fortunately  not.  She  had  been  detained,  and  Huldah  Bnznham  ma 
officiating  in  her  place.  But  the  Tuesday  after,  calling  in  at  the  litde 
country  tavern,  I  noticed  a  form  —  I  could  scarcely  call  it  faiiy  — pai^ 
ing  through  the  entry ;  and  ready  for  any  adventure,  I  watbhed  fir 
further  developments,  which  a  tiny  figure  and  a  dainty  anUe  had 
induced  me  to  think  were  behind.  I  waited  the  whole  evening  in'vam ; 
a  sweet  voice,  carelessly  humming  some  little  air,  was  aU  that  lowaidsd 
my  attention. 

The  Thursday  following  commenced  the  New  Year,  and  it  waa  to  ha 
celebrated  by  a  dance  and  supper  at  the  tavern.  Sudi  an  afiair 
f^at  occasion  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  village,  and  in  ita 
ration  Elvira  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  pies  to  be  made,  tiudbqfa 
and  chickens  to  be  stufied  and  cooked,  cakes,  custards — in  short,  enreij 
thing  was  under  her  supervision.  It  was  she,  undoabtedly,  of  whom  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  hall.  My  respect  finr  her 
Capability  has  always  been  high  in  my  estimation.  The 
beauty  has  always  seemed  to  have  an  insipidity  that  nauseated 
even  at  the  moment  when  I  was  perhaps  liie  most  enraptmed.  Am 
soon  as  the  knowledge  of  her  worthlessness  came,  the  shadow!  of  an. 
approaching  love  faded  away. 

New- Year's  eve  came,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  was  early  pnMBt 
The  affair  was  no  starched  city  gathering,  which  commenoed  at  taa 
o^clock,  and  where  the  guests  departed  as  soon  as  they  were  stnfied  hf 
tlie  supper.  The  company  was  for  the  most  part  assembled  wlwii  I 
arrived  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

I  was  not  long  searching  for  the  belle  of  the  evening.     CoaapuMHl 

irasfflina. 


above  all  the  rest  for  becoming  toilet  and  graceful  manners 
She  was  not,  perhaps,  what  a  careless  observer  would  call  beantifid. 
ludced,  there  were  several  present  who  could  boast  more  regular  featmM 
and  a  more  shiny  appearance.  There  was  something,  however,  JfL 
Elvira  which  supplied  this  want  to  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  IfltlL. 
Tor  and  demand  intelligence  instead  of  mere  flesh  and  Uood.  Thia  wea 
evident  in  her  lustrous  gray  eye.     Talk  of  black  and  Una  eyes ;  qoala 
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your  poets,  as  you  will  certainly  do ;  but  after  all,  the  gray  eye,  ex- 
pressing alike  intelligence  and  feeling ;  the  pupil  now  enlarging  with 
excitement  till  scarce  a  tittle  of  its  color  can  be  seen,  now  cold  and 
contracted,  seemingly  grayer  than  ever  —  all  passion  cast  aside,  and 
impartial  judgment  alone  remaining  —  ah !  this  is  the  eye  that  rules 
man! 

Her  forehead  was  most  noticeable.  Large  and  prominent,  with  the 
skin  seemingly  drawn  tight  and  smooth  over  it,  it  appeared  a  veritable 
dqmc,  overshadowing  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  thought. 

Are  you  fond  of  a  nose  ?  It  is  the  great  index  to  the  character. 
Energy,  decision,  earnestness  are  marked  by  it.  You  are  fond  of  chi- 
selled Grecian  ?  Or  are  you  travelled,  and  does  the  nez  retrousse  of 
the  French  grisette  please  by  its  associations  ?  Elvira  was  graced  by 
a  nose  of  a  moderate  size,  smooth  and  well  cut,  and  slightly  Roman  in 
character  ;  not  that  it  was  hawked  ;  it  was  as  sweetly  chiselled  as  ever 
sculptor's  fancy  pictured.  The  personification  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
noses,  it  rises  now  to  my  vision.  Would  that  it  were  as  near  my  eyes 
now  as  it  has  been ! 

As  for  her  mouth,  there  was  enough  of  it.  Beautiful  teeth  rendered 
it  less  exaggerated  when  open  than  its  ampleness  would  otherwise  have 
caused  it  to  appear.  When  closed,  it  must  have  been  by  some  patent 
for  condensation,  so  charming  it  appeared ;  its  rosy  lips  pouted  with  a 
semi-sensuousness  that  was  my  only  excuse  for  kissing  them  so  often. 
The  exquisitely  fragrant  breath  was,  however,  some  apology. 

*  Then  beneath  the  velvet  ohiii. 
Whose  dimple  shades  a  love  within. 
Would  her  neck,  with  grace  descenaing, 
In  a  heaven  of  beauty  ending.' 

Dark  brown  hair  and  a  tiny  ear,  and  a  general  hue  of  health  in  her 
slightly  dark  skin,  and  I  believe  I  have  pictured  her  pretty  completely. 

*  It  is  a  pity,'  said  the  old  lady  the  next  day,  *  that  she  isn't  either  a 
little  taller  or  less  thick.' 

'  Perhaps  so,*  I  replied  ;  *  but  if  she  never  grows  any  bigger  round, 
't  won't  matter  much.* 

*  Why,  master,  how  you  talk !  But  they  say  you  cut  Ike  Blood  clean 
out.  That  new-fashioned  city  dance  that  you  and  she  did  together  fixed 
him  !     What  do  you  call  that  thing  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  French  dance  called  the  waltz.  But  was  it  never  danced 
here  before  ? ' 

*  No,  never  ! '  says  'Bige.  *  Pretty  good  hugging,  was  n't  it?  That 
paid  up  for  the  kicked  shins,  I  reckon.  Come,  master,  you  must  give 
me  a  lesson  or  two  in  it,  and  I  '11  make  Huldah  Bumham  do  for  me  ! ' 

So  it  was.  I  had  waltzed  with  Elvira,  much  to  the  envy  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  jealous  beaux.  Most  of  them  resigned  to  the  *  mas- 
ter,' and  after  supper  voted  him  a  first-rate  fellow.  And  he  ?  He  felt 
tolerably  satisfied  with  himself  as  he  put  her  into  the  sleigh,  when  all 
was  over,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  first  kissed  her  on  the 
dark  staircase  as  they  came  from  the  dressing-room. 

This  little  fellow  whom  they  call  Cupid,  but  whose  real  name  is 
Cupidity,  is  not  near  so  bold  a  wight  as  he  is  represented  to  be.     Like 
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Napoleon,  he  has  had  himself  painted  not  as  he  is  bat  as  he  wuti  to 
be.  You  would  never  find  him  if  you  seek  for  him  standing  xi|^  in* 
your  path,  without  either  shirt  or  breeches  on,  only  a  staring  of 
round  his  neck  and  his  drawn  bow  in  his  hand.  Cupid  is  a  a 
The  rattlesnake,  who  is  less  venomous,  and  who  can't  wound  but  one 
at  a  time,  lets  folks  know  when  he  is  about.  With  this  fellow,  tW 
first  you  know  is,  that  you  are  hit.  So  it  was  with  me.  I  had  wttb- 
stood  the  full  and  combined  attack  of  all  her  charms  in  the  ball*xooam 
but  those  glimpses  in  the  shawl-room  as  I  assisted  her  in  her  robing^ 

that  stolen  kiss  in  the  narrow  passage 1    When  in  this  flnstiated. 

unprepared  state,  just  then,  this  Cupid  attacked  me.    I  suirendaied  afc 
once. 

But  do  n't  imagine,  ye  notional,  pie-crusty,  crotchety  old  baohBl«% 
or  ye  vinegar-faced,  baby-hating,  self-absorbed  spinsters,  that  Cimid 
would  not  waste  his  shot  upon,  who  know  nothing  of  this  little  dfifwa 
ammunition,  that  I  gave  up  at  once !  The  poisoned  point  of  a  Malw 
crease  is  healthiness  itself  to  the  barbed  and  venomous  arrows  of-  tlua 
arch-enemy !  One  thinks  himself  unwounded,  or  at  most  infen  a  man 
scratch;  but  the  subtle  poison  slowly  and  imperceptibly  pomfls  ila 
fatal  work,  until  when  discovered  the  time  for  cure  is  gone. 

I  will  not  weary  your  patience  with  the  details  of  ihii  waSOaf^ 
thoughts  and  actions,  nor  of  the  sleigh-ride  to  a  ball  in  a  neigUMnog 
town  with  the  thermometer  below  zero.  But  we  had  to  lit  eloie  Am. 
I  did  not,  however,  think  of  the  cold.  Weeks  had  passed 
acquaintance.  Night  afi^r  night  had  I  spent  with  her,  in  nioa 
quarters,  on  the  old  settle  before  the  waning  fire  and  the 
candle, '  talking  sentiment  *  long  after  the  '  old  folks '  had  letixed ;  aad  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  this  evening  should  plight  us.  Bot  it 
too  cold  altogether  for  any  thing,  except  Ibr  the  *  stLfiT  upper  lip ' 
people  are  recommended  to  keep  on  such  occasions.  Mine  was  \ 
frozen,  and  I  in  vain  attempted  to  speak  distinctly.  InvQlnntaiily  nj 
voice  trembled  with  the  cold,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  intelligiUe.  Afiv 
numerous  attempts  to  speak,  as  we  sat  wrapped  up  in  a  baflalo-ikB» 
one  hand  engaged  in  driving  a  spirited  steed  whose  rapid  itq»  wmX  a 
shower  of  fine  snow  in  our  faces,  as  wo  glided  over  the  path»  that  |^ 
toned  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon ;  with  one  arm  encircling  hear  waiitp  I 
found  that  the  question  would  vlX  pop ;  and  with  an  extra  kiai 
than  ordinarily  emphatic,  I  concluded  to  wait  tUl  we  were  again 
on  the  old  settle  before  the  fire.  It  was  three  o'clock  when  I  left 
at  her  father's  door. 

Delays  are  dangerous.  In  consequence  of  sickness  in  some  bamMii  of 
the  family,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  press  the  matter,  or  my  dear  Blma 
cither,  before  my  return  to  the  University.     But  I  promiBed  npeedily  to 

ride  to  Danby  and  see  her,  or  to  C ,  where  she  was  to  ma^  a  'wkkL 

But  we  never  again  met.    A  single  month  only  after  my  departme* 
was  married  to  a  man  that  she  had  never  seen  at  that  tmie^  a  tc 
ling  portrait-painter.     My  last  accounts  of  her  were  that  she  had 
teen  children  and  good  prospects  in  the  future.     Fortunately  it  la  aol 
my  bread  and  butter  that  fills  their  mouths. 

On  a  fiery  July  day,  when  the  thermometer — who  is  either  of  i 
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mercurial  temperament  or  of  a  spirited  disposition  —  gets  high  eariy  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  passion  rages  through  the  nine- 
ties, and  is  meditating  suicide  by  dashing  his  head  in  pieces,  sometimes 
very  unexpectedly  he  finds  himself  cooled  down  from  blood-heat  to  tem- 
perate and  bordering  upon  freezing.  Those  who  have  been  in  love,  and, 
as  I  have  described,  like  parching  com  upon  the  iumace,  all  ready  to 
pop,  can  understand  the  sensation  withmit  this  simile,  and  can  '  phansy 
my  pheelinks.'     Time  alone  can  console  me  for  such  a  misfortune. 

When  the  direful  cholera  is  swinging  his  death-scythe  through  our 
midst,  and  leaving  heaps  of  the  slain  in  his  dreadful  swarth,  how  much 
consolation  do  we  obtain  from  the  wise  opinions  of  the  learned  faculty, 
that  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  but  epidemic  ?  One  would  suppose, 
from  the  previous  narration,  that  I  should  in  future  have  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  further  attacks  of  love-sickness.  But  what  was  the  use  when 
the  thing  was  not  *  catching,'  if  I  was  *  pre-disposed  ? '  It  was  endemic 
where  I  was,  be  I  where  I  might.  I  took  it  epidemically  and  sporadi- 
cally. I  had  it  by  vaccination  and  innoculation,  and  the  *  natural  way.' 
Like  the  fever-and-ague  of  the  West,  it  seemed  to  stay  in  my  system. 
It  was  not  unlike  this  disease  in  some  other  respects,  for  there  was  a  hot 
stage  and  a  subsequent  cold  one,  then  a  space  of  apparent  health  ; 
these  identical  forms,  after  the  interval,  going  on  just  the  same. 

It  was  many  years  anterior  to  what  we  have  written,  when  a  country 
school-boy,  that  the  fever  first  set  my  heart  burning.  There  appeared  * 
one  summer  Sunday  mom  a  new  face  in  the  church  :  a  straw-hat  and 
blue  ribbons  and  brown  lustrous  curls,  hanging  below  and  half-hiding 
the  back.  It  was  all  that  appeared  above  Sie  pew-top.  *  Do,  me,  sol !  * 
uttered  the  chorister  through  his  nasal  otgan,  as  a  starting-pitch  for  the 
choir,  and  up  rose  the  entire  audience  and  '  faced  the  music,'  including 
the  stranger  in  the  straw-hat.  Not  even  the  thought  of  her  moist, 
clammy,  cold  hand,  or  the  fact  that  she  did  say  No,  finally,  can  prevent 
my  thinking  with  interest  upon  that  charming  youthftd  face.  Scarcely 
sixteen,  she  was  a  woman  in  appearance  and  in  feeling.  Her  eye  was 
like  the  morning  dew-drop  as  first  kissed  by  the  rising  son,  so  pure  and 
resplendently  flashing  under  its  deeply-fiinged  lid.  They  were  the 
antipodes  of  Lethe's  waters;  for  who  once  bathed  in  their  radiance 
never  forgot.  She  was  one  *  where  every  god  had  seemed  to  set  his  seal 
to  give  assurance  of  a  perfect  woman.' 

Time,  that  brought  acquaintance  and  admiration  of  the  person,  but 
led  the  way  to  respect  for  abilities  and  honor  for  the  character.  I  loved 
her ;  yes,  I  believe  I  did  love  her.  I  do  n't  believe  that  love  is  catch- 
ing, for  if  so,  why  did  n't  she  take  it,  too  ?     But  I  let  concealment 

Well,  if  I  let  it  then,  I  will  let  it  alone  now.  If  she  was  young,  she 
was  not  so  young  as  I,  though  she  numbered  fewer  years. 

Time  sped,  and  after  getting  over  the  *  chills '  of  my  Elvira  fever, 
and  being  determined  to  have  a  wife,  if  I  took  my  friends,  and  thinking 
over  among  my  acquaintance  for  the  most  fitting  one,  I  remembered  one 
never  forgotten,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Forsan  et  haec 
olim  meminisse  juvabit.  This  slight  impmdence  brought  on  the  fever 
anew,  and  I  determined  to  see  her  again ;  and  the  next  day  posted  off 
to  the  neighboring  city.     It  was  evening  when  I  approached  her  honse. 
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I  had  pievioualy  had  a  fine  dinner  at  the  T House,  the  first  veni- 

son  of  the  season.  I  saw  a  lady  enter  a  coach.  Conjecturing  that  it 
was  she,  I  determined  to  follow  it,  which  I  did,  to  the  theatre.  I  was 
not  mistaken.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  man  of  some  fifty  years, 
who  had  recently  brought  back  his  yellow  skin  from  the  Indies. 
Melinda  Frances  must  have  been  thirty.  She  still  wore  her  curled  hair 
'  down  her  back,'  and  her  beauty  seemed  not  to  have  lost  by  time.  She 
did  not  notice  me ;  perhaps  knew  me  not,  for  time  had  tamed  the 
smooth-cheeked  boy  into  a  man.  Inqxiiries  elicited  that,  though  having 
refused  many  offers,  she  was  still  single,  but  that  the  yellow  man.  was 
an  old  admirer  and  a  present  suitor. 

When  a  boy,  and  about  to  receive  a  whipping,  I  once  placed  a  book 
under  my  jadket,  and  another  somewhat  lower,  which  had  a  marvel- 
lous efiect  in  giving  me  fortitude  sufficient  to  bear  the  castigation  in  a 
becoming  manner.  On  this  occasion,  remembering  the  old  dodge,  I 
determined  to  try  the  same,  and  to  receive  the  blow,  if  it  came,  miti- 
gated by  the  medium  of  Uncle  Sam.  I  therefore  immediately  returned 
home,  and  in  a  letter  of  some  length  introduced  my  business  in  a 
speedy  manner  ;  told  her  the  duration  of  the  incubation  of  my  love  ; 
reminded  her  that  we  neither  were  as  young  as  we  once  were ;  my 
business  prospects  —  first-rate  on  paper ;  said  not  a  word  of  her  bank- 
director  papa  ;  begged  for  a  speedy  answer,  and  posted  it.  I  have  now 
before  me  the  hurried  copy,  scarcely  legible.  How  my  heart  beats  at 
the  perusal !  The  hopes  then  burning,  the  fears  long  since  realized — 
why  is  my  breathing  now  restrained,  imless  I  did  love  her  ? 

She  was  no  coquette,  but  her  answer  was  ambiguous,  at  least  I  so 
eonceived  it,  and  like  a  drowning  man,  I  jumped  at  a  straw.  Her 
second  answer  I  thought  laughed  at  my  eagerness.  Still  she  com- 
menced, *  My  Dear .*     Cruel  thoughtlessness  !    After  the  lapse  of 

so  many  years,  that  word  still  looks  Tantalus-like.  Two  daintily- 
written  notes  of  three  or  four  pages  I  Why  were  not  some  of  the  words 
spelt  incorrectly,  or  even  a  blot  or  erasure,  that  I  might  think,  per- 
chance, my  judgment  was  deceived  in  her !  She  should  not  have  writ- 
ten a  line,  far  less,  as  she  did.  She  should  have  told  her  cook,  with 
hands  reeking  with  onions,  to  inclose  in  a  yellow  envelope  the  word  No» 
torn  from  a  newspaper  with  ragged  edges,  sealed  with  a  villainous  black 
wafer,  half-gushing  from  under  the  edge,  that  not  an  idea  of  her  might 
remain  to  gall  a  sensitive  heart. 

In  my  heart  are  two  shrines  for  female  sainthood.  In  one  is  niched 
the  ever-dear  image  of  her  that  bore  me,  who  solaced  my  youthful 
griefs ;  but  who,  alas !  could  not  receive  the  confidences  of  manhood  in 
her  heavenly  resting-place.  In  the  other  stands  the  sanctified  image  of 
my  love,  dead  to  me,  though  she  still  walks  the  world,  embalmed  in  my 
memory,  gamered-up  as  a  type  of  female  loveliness  and  excellence  — 
the  impersonation  of  purity  and  —  who  dares  call  her  an  old  maid  in 
my  hearing  ? 

To  solace  my  griefs,  I  visited  the  Old  World,  and  spent  a  winter  in 
Paris.  I  had  rooms  with  a  milliner ;  please  ask  no  questions.  One 
day  she  said  that  a  lady-customer  had  informed  her  that  a  friend  pur- 
posed giving  a  party  in  a  few  days,  but  that,  being  short  of  gentlemen. 
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had  requested  her  to  invite  six ;  but  alas !  she  knew  almost  none,  and 
inquired  of  my  hostess  if  she  could  assist  her.  The  reply  was  that  she 
had  a  young  American ;  that  was  I.  '  Delightftd  I  Foreigners  are  so 
distingite' 

'  Yes,  and  he  makes  such  charming  mistakes.  Last  week,  he  told 
the  servant  to  wash  his  tiroirs,  meaning  his  ccdefonSj  and  in  conse- 
quence had  his  bureau-drawers  washed,  instead  of  his  articles  of  cloth- 
ing !  Ha !  ha  I  And  when  I  was  ill,  on  the  night  of  Mdme.  B.'s  party, 
with  the  head-ache,  and  could  not  go,  when  he  entered,  on  the  inquiry, 
naturally  enough,  where  I  was,  don't  you  think  he  said,  *  Mdlle.  est 

accouchee,'  meaning,  poor  fellow,  to  say,  Mdlle.  est  couchee,  Mr.  G 

inquired  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl !  * 

'  Oh  !  do  ask  him.     He  is  just  the  person  ;  he  will  make  such  sport.' 

Thus  was  I  invited  to  the  party  of  Madame  T  ■  There  was 

some  little  mancBuvring  Hiecessary.  .  I  was  requested  to  invite  some  of 
my  countrymen,  which  I  did.     The  evening  previous  to  the  party, 

Monsieur  X ,  the  husband  of  my  hostess's  customer,  called  and 

was  introduced  to  ihe,  and  I  then  went  with  him  to  his  house  and  was 
introduced  to  his  wife  ;  and  the  next  evening  I  went  with  my  friends 

to  the  party,  and  was  presented  to  Madame  T ;  then  presented 

my  friends,  and  we  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  together.  All  were  engaged 
ill  dancing,  and  not  a  lady  was  left.  Soon  a  dame  of  nearly  forty,  in 
gorgeous  attire,  entered,  and  took  a  vacant  seat  by  my  side.  In  a  few 
moments  I  had  asked  her  to  dance  the  next  polka  with  me,  was 
accepted,  and,  winking  to  my  friends,  moved  away.  Taking  the  hint, 
in  a  similar  manner  one  after  another  repeated  the  exercise ;  and  the 
lady,  in  less  than  as  many  minutes,  found  herself  engaged  for  the  four 
next  dances.  Who  she  was,  we  knew  not,  and  she  knew  as  little  of 
us.  We  had,  it  seemed,  been  introduced  pretty  thoroughly  at  first,  so 
needed  no  subsequent  ones.  Well,  the  dances  were  danced,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  the  lady.  A  week  after,  I  and  one  fiiend  only  received  a 
written  invitation  to  a  party  on  the  Boulevard  Possonaire  ;  went,  and 
found  it  was  our  dancer  of  the  previous  evening.  She  introduced  to 
me  her  daughter  of  eighteen  years  ;  by  all  odds  tiie  prettiest  girl  I  had 
seen  in  Paris,  and  during  the  evening,  I  danced  three  or  four  times  with 
her.  A  few  days  after,  how  was  I  astonished  to  receive  a  formal  ofier 
of  the  hand  of  Mdlle.  Eugenie  T ,  only  a  fortnight  out  of  the  con- 
vent, where  her  youth  had  been  spent,  and  a  dowry  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs.  She  was  the  beauty  of  the  ball,  the  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  a  celebrated  cq.&  restaurant,  well  known  in  that  locality. 
But  my  destiny  was  not  yet  accomplished. 

One  good  efiect  resulted.  A  semi-oblivion  shrouded  my  past  griefs, 
and  I  found  that  foreif  n  air  was  no  longer  necessary  as  a  stimulus  for 
a  mind  diseased.  Soott  after  I  seemed  to  be  running  the  gauntlet  through 
rows  of  ladies,  each  "^'ith  some  potent  charm  raised  in  a  threatening 
attitude  against  my  heurt.  Every  one  seemed  armed,  and  those  with- 
out the  natural  armament  spoken  of  appeared  in  the  ranks  with  bor- 
rowed locks,  teeth,  and  other  articles,  to  appear  equipped  as  the  law 
directs.    The  most  formidable  were  a  Califomia  widow,  and  a  lady 
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with  a  husband  languishing  in  a  consumption.  '  Hedging '  in  matxiiiiOB]^ 
Eeems  rather  Bmall  business. 

Having  gone  so  long  unscathed  by  any  death-dealing  Imll  —  tlie 
flesh-wounds  of  former  encounters  being  healed  — it  came  at  last.  li^ 
ten  to  my  sad  narrative  : 

It  was  a  ball,  sure  enough,  given  in  celebration  of  the  finiwliiiig'  ef 
the  education  of  sundry  and  divers  young  ladies,  who  at  that  time  wen 
let  loose  upon  the  troubled  world,  after  having  for  a  longer  or  a  ahorter 
term  of  years  daily  ridden  in  a  collecting  and  distributing  omniboa  fiom 
the  residences  of  their  respective  parents  to  the  house  of  Mme.  , 

extra  finisher  and  clear-starchcr  of  young  ladies.  (The  publiaher  n> 
gpectfully  states  that  the  name  and  address  of  any  respectaUie  eitmb- 
lishment  will  be  here  inserted  in  subsequent  editions,  for  the  aom  of  five 
dollars  per  line  for  each  edition,  and  an  explanatory  and  inflammatory 
foot-note  appended,  of  any  reasonable  length,  for  the  fartiher  Earn  it 
twenty-five  dollars. 

I  always  looked  upon  balls  as  a  sort  of  bazar,  where  were  odleetod 
a  great  variety  of  marriageable  wares — sometimes  indeed  preaent  pik^ 
ticiples  worn  —  where  every  article  was  held  up  to  view  m  the  Mt 
attitude,  and  in  its  most  appropriate  light.  I  had  long  known  the 
tricks  of  jockeys,  and  preferred  to  see  my  animal  before  being  hamoaedj 
unchecked  and  uncurled,  where  Nature  might  show  itself,  ratlier  than 
when  led  out  by  a  knowing  one,  and  '  put  through  its  pacea '  in  an  ai^ 
istic  manner.  The  reader  will  pardon  my  comparison,  indooed  by  an 
up-town  aristocracy,  ex-green-grocer  lady's  expressive  nomenclatme  af 
her  daughter  after  the  latest  French  classification,  founded  on  the  fiwt 
of  a  week's  stopping  at  Meurice*s,  in  Paris,  during  their  six  wwkaf  tour 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England.  If 
she  had  not  designated  her  child  as  a  *  bel-le  fil-le'  in  her  attemftt  at 
affiliation,  my  simile  would  never  have  existed. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  late  period  in  my  adventures  withont  gnring 
3rou  any  description  of  myself,  which  very  satisfactorily  pzovea  m  "haw 
little  importance  it  is ;  but  one  particular  is  absolutely  neeeMaiy  to  ha 
told.  My  inches  number,  including  boot-heels,  exactly  sixty^hiee  tfl 
seven-eighths.  Well,  at  this  party,  my  quiizical  friend  P  — -  bboB- 
ciously  introduced  me  to  Miss  Bertha  Maiden,  whose  oenglntina^ 
inches,  without  boot-heels,  not  then  fashionable,  were  in  the 
seventy-two  and  a  fraction.  Miss  Bertha  was  in  other 
a  slim  individual,  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  black  velvet.  Her 
rather  pretty,  of  the  petite  order.  At  a  ball,  one  must  dance,  and^  a 
consequence,  I  invited  her  to  join  in  the  polka,  and  away  hopped  BDElf^ 
two  and  seven-eighths  inches  in  tow  of  seventy-two  inches ;  and  that  la 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  story,  as  far  as  that  evening  waa  O0B- 

cemed,  save  and  except  the  laugh  of  P and  other  fii^da  at  mf 

expense,  and  an  introduction  to  Augusta,  Bertha's  smaller  sister,  whoas 
intelligent  countenance,  radiant  with  excitement,  had  drawn  my  atten- 
tion during  the  whole  of  the  previous  evening.     Augusta 


grace  and  beauty  of  that  Oriental  type  supposed  to  be  almost  IkbttdDL 
which  is  pictured  as  characterizing  the  daughters  of  the  Eaat  '  BHA 

•   In.:* 
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glorious  dark  eyes,  sofUy  beaming  from  between  her  long  curving  lash, 
beneath  a  brow  like  ivory !  This  was  the  charm  conspicuous  in  the 
constellation  that  conspired  to  make  up  the  entity.  We  danced  more 
than  once,  and  parted.  Some  months  after  we  again  met.  There  was 
that  same  sweetness  of  expression  that  so  pleased  me,  but  I  thought 
there  was  a  look  of  weakness  in  it !  Her  conversation  was  not  suffi- 
ciently free  to  give  me  an  idea  of  her  mind. 

I  called  to  see  her.  The  tall  sister  I  found  was  *  spoken  for ; '  but  so 
many  beaux  thronged  the  house,  that  I  never  once  got  an  opportunity  to 
peep  behind  the  curtain  of  reserve  that  concealed  her  inner  self  from 
my  gaze. 

One  scorching  day,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  siunmer,  I  sat, 
endeavoring  to  think  of  some  efiectual  way  of  forgetting  the  heat,  and 
finally  concluded  to  write  a  note  to  Augusta,  and  blame  her  for  not 
attending  church  the  last  Sabbath  afternoon,  as  she  had  agreed,  not- 
withstanding the  thunder-shower.  I  thought  that  I  would,  by  a  long 
prelude,  cause  her  to  wonder  what  the  letter  was  about,  till  the  closing 
sentence  or  a  subsequent  postscript  might  unfold  the  mystery.  As  you 
vdll  see,  the  latter  was  forgotten,  and  the  letter  which  eventuated  was 
as  follows : 

^Monday  fnorntng^  Jvly  28. 

'  My  Dear  Miss  A :  It  is  pretty  well,  is  it  not,  to  conmience 

with  an  impertinence  ?  But  the  thing  is  done,  and  now  I  '11  stick  to  it. 
I  '11  profess  Cluakerism  ;  for  they,  the  Friends,  are  allowed  \q  do  what 
they  please,  say  what  they  wish,  with  the  sole  penalty  of  adhering  to 

it.     This  I  am  vrilling  to  do.     So just  to  prove  that  I  ain't  afraid, 

I  Ul  repeat.  My  dear  Augusta  :  I  commenced  this  note  with  the  inten- 
tion (I  presume  you  know  very  well  with  what  intention,  and  if  you 
do  n't,  you  must  be  well  tired  out  in  waiting  *  for  to  disciver '  what  my 
intentions  are,  especially  when  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  how  many 
pages  more  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  read  before  coming  to  the  point. 
Some  say  that  delays  are  dangerous,  and  others  that  ■  but  no  mat- 
ter ;  you  'U  find  it  all  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  somewhere  else. 
Why,  therefore,  should  I  be  spending  the  time  in  writing  you  what  you 
either  already  know,  or  do  n't  wish  to  learn,  evinced  by  your  not  hav- 
ing searched  where  you  might  have  found  it  all,  and  probably  much 
more  ? ' 

'  Let 's  commence  again,  now,  all  fair.  My  dear  Miss  Augusta,  do  n't 
be  in  a  fluster,  that  I  had  the  intention,  as  I  Ve  already  made  mention, 
to  tell  you  the  why  —  and  I  came  very  nigh  letting  the  thing  out,  when 
I  first  set  about  mending  my  pen ;  and  after  that,  when  I  stuck  it  in 
the  ink,  and  thought  for  to  think. 

* '  Now,  surely,  was  ever  a  fellow  so  vexed  in  bis  life. 
Except  with  that  horrible  person  what 's  called  a  wife? 
I  Ve  nad  the  thing  twice  on  my  tongue  all  readj  to  pop  out, 
But  it 's  down  the  wrong  way  and  never  has  got  out.' 

*  Now  I  beseech  you,  dear  lady,  by  all  the  things  that  were  ever 
beseeched  by,  do  n't  be  in  a  passion.  Keep  cool,  if  the  thermometer 
is  at  eighty.    *  Do  n't  let  your  angry  passions  rise  :  my  little  hands '  are 
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Imy  iviiting  something  which  you  can  scarcely  lead  with  your  eyisi. 
Hofwever,  I  *11  tiy  again,  and  have  a  fair  page  for  a  fairy  peraooL  to  — 
what  I    Here  goes  :  'A  fieur  field  and  no  &Tors.* 

'  My  dear  Miss  Augusta : 

'  There,  that  looks  well ;  something  like  a  commencemeat,  only  I 
do  n't  quite  like  the  name.  The  Augusta  is  yery  fine,  hut  the  haiulle 
to  it  —  Miss  —  decidedly  in  had  taste.  Fortunately,  every  thii^  in 
this  world  is  transitory,  and  this  mundane  sphere  must  pass  away;  and 
what  I  ohject  to  is  changeahle. 

'  Well,  that  is  all  true,  now  that  —  now  that  I  think  of  tt 

*  But  one  does  not  generally  put  on  one  coat  over  another,  and  theie 
is  a  time  when  having  taken  ofi*  the  old,  one  stands  undecided  —  that 
is,  if  the  poor  devil  has  more  than  one —  which  to  choose,  the  Uaok  or 
the  gray. 

*  If  we  should  act  thus  with  this  name  of  yours,  should  take  off  the 
great-coat,  the  jacket,  and  let  it  stand,  so  to  speak  —  and  I  deaiie  above 
all  things  to  he  delicate,  and  modest,  and  decorous,  and  polite,  and  cor- 
rect, and  hut,  as  one  cannot  get  half  what  lliey  vnirb,  it  'a  no  nae 

saying  more  than  half;  and  therefore  I  '11  return  to  ih»  third  line  back, 
the  one  imder  my  finger. 

*  Having  taken  ofi*  the  outer  garments,  wc  11  come  hack  to  what  has 
before  been  '  hidden,  but  now  revealed,*  and  the  name  stands  out  in  its 
shirt-sleeves ;  and  now  I  think  I  Vc  really  got  a-going.  Here  is 
the  result  of  our  disrobing  and  unveloping.  My  dear  Augufta :  Eyen 
now  this  does  not  seem  right.  As  a  man  of  conscience  and  piohity»  I 
can't  go  on  in  error,  at  least  in  uncertainty.  That  adjective-pro- 
noun ?  The  laws  of  meum  and  tuum  were  made  long  before  those  of 
Lycurgus  or  Moses,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  stealing ! 

'  Now  this  sheet  is  not  half  large  enough  fi)r  me  to  say  how  glad  I 

should  be  to  be  able  to  say  *  My ,'  and  therefore  I  wo  n't  try  to  say 

it.  One  should  stick  to  the  truth.  What  a  pity  this  *  My '  wasn't 
truth  !     The  adhesion  would  be 

'  It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  ozone  there  is  in  the  atmosphere ;  and 
yet  it  is  known  to  exist  in  it.  Now,  till  that  question  is  settled,  bow 
can  you  expect  me  to  say,  ignorant  as  I  am,  whether  adhesion  is  part 
of  me,  or  in  me,  or  around  me,  or  of  which  I  am  in  any  way  possessed ; 
how  can  you  expect  me  to  say  how  much  I  have  ?  It  is  evidently  ab- 
surd ;  therefore  I  '11  go  on  with  all  the  truth  I  can  muster,  and  wiih  all 
sincerity. 

*  Dear  Augusta  :  (that 's  correct :) 

'  When  I  commenced,  I  thought,  or  really  had  something  to  say  to 
to  you.  Whether  I  've  said  it  I  know  not,  but  I  am  very  certain  that  I 
have  no  room  to  say  any  thing  more,  and  scarcely  that,  squeezed  dovm 
as  I  am  in  a  comer.  Still,  I  can  yet  say  that,  hot  as  it  is,  I  am  truly 
your  friend.' 

This  letter  was  considered,  as  events  and  time  have  shown,  to  have 
a  rather  dubious  signification,  though  I  had  written  more  as  a  matter 
of  sport  than  any  thing  else  ;  certainly  with  no  especial  design  of  an 
amatory  character. 
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A  week  elapsed  before  it  was  detennined  in  what  manner  it  fihould- 
be  received,  and  then  it  was  resolved  to  meet  innuendo  by  innuendo,  and 
what  was  dubious  by  what  was  equally  doubtful.  You  shall  see  the 
result  in  the  following  letter  : 

'Mondaif  nutrrnkt^^  Aug,  30. 

*  My  dear  Friend  :  Do  I  presume  ?  I  think  not ;  for  have  I  not 
your  warrant  that  such  you  are,  or  at  least  were  ?  But  then  the  temr 
perature  was  some  degrees  warmer  than  at  present,  and  may  not  the 
ardor  of  your  friendship  have  abated  proportionally  ?  But  I  will  not 
think  so.  I  will  not  judge  your  frienddiip  thermometrically,  for  then  — 
oh !  how  I  should  dread  winter  ?  Zero !  —  terrible !  It  gives  me  a 
chill  to  think  of  it,  and  so  I  will  dismiss  it ;  for  I  was  ever  averse  to 
frosty  weather,  frosty  people,  or  frost  in  any  thing  excepting  cream ; 
that  being  the  only  frozen  substance  I  ever  found  at  all  tolerable,  owing 
probably  to  its  imsubstantial  quality  or  qutfhtity,  I  don't  know  which ; 
but  still,  rather  more  I  presume  from  its  dissoluble  properties,  it  being 
the  only  thing  that  ever  had  the  grace  to  melt  in  my  presence. 

'  But  I  believe  I  am  digressing,  and  I  fear  I  have  receded  too  far  from 
my  subject — that  is,  if  I  had  one  —  ever  to  overtake  it.  But  no  matter. 
I  think  it  was  a  cold  one  :  it  must  have  been  friendship.  Whew  !  it 
has  almost  frozen  my  fingers  while  writing  it ;  and  so  I  shall  let  it 
alone  until  it  thaws  ;  and,  although  sometimes  '  delays  are  dangerous,' 
I  do  n't  intend  to  wait  till  it  all  evaporates,  but  obtain  the  essence  if 
possible  before  exhaling,  and  by  some  alchemical  process  of  distillation, 
to  extract  —  what  ?  Ah !  the  spirits !  —  of  what  f  the  spirits  of  friend- 
ship ?  Why,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  I  must  be  getting 
transcendental,  or  else  really  spiritual,  so  I  will  leave  it  awhile  prepar- 
atory to  its  transmutation. 

'  1  have  an  idea  that  when  I  conmticnced  scribbling  I  had  a  question 
to  ask,  and  think  it  was  this  :  What  penalty.  Doctor,  do  yon  think  « 
physician  would  merit  who,  calling  upon  a  peqKin  unBolicited,  findiajr 
liim  apparently  satisfied  of  the  healthy  state  of  eaeh  limb,  and  also 
confident  that  not  more  than  the  ordinary  oomplemelit  has  fallen  to  hk 
lot,  and  of  which  the  physician  is  also  cognizable ;  and  yet  who,  with- 
out so  much  as  asking  leave,  ruthlessly  proceeds  to  lop  off  each  memr 
ber,  until  the  poor  trunk  is  left  unsupported  ;  merely  beeauBe,  forsooth, 
they  did  not  please  his  fastidious  fancy,  and  that  too  without  the  power 
or  will  even  of  substituting  othen  ?  Why,  I  think  it,  and  so  most  you, 
the  most  wanton  piece  of  barbarity  ever  heard  of  And  yet,  can  you 
believe  it  possible  that  in  this  civilized  country  there  is  a  physiciaxi  (one, 
too,  who  professes  to  be  my  firiend)  that  has  been  guilty  of  a  parallel 
cruelty  to  me  ?  Though  I  must  confess  the  injury  to  be  a  nominal  one, 
yet  in  this  instance  it  is  none  the  less  real  for  that,  or  less  culpable 
either ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  had  the  inhumanity  to  sever  the  most  im* 
portant,  and  distinguishing,  and  indispensable  appendix  to  my  nam^ 
because  he  did  not  like  it ;  thus  leaving  me,  comparatively,  as  badly 
off  as  that  mutilated  patient,  with  but  this  insignifioant  appellation  --* 
Augusta.    Too  bad,  is  it  not  ? 

'  But  I  am  determined  to  have  the  wrong  redreaeed,  and,  in  lieu,  have 
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one  I  fancy  moio,  or  else  regain  the  one  I  have  lost,  whioh,  in 
ifill  most  probably  to  Your  friend  still 

'Always  remain,        Mndm.* 

This  is  an  answer,  dear  reader,  that  jumped  with  my  fancy^  and  I 
jumped  with  joy  on  its  reception.  Surely  that  girl  is  worth  knowing. 
There  is  something  there  not  every  day  seen  —  wit  as  well  as  Iwimty ! 
She  is  fully  up  to  the  mark.  Handles  the  pen  in  a  mastedy  mauMV. 
I  was  always  partial  to  beautiful  chirography,  especially  of  a  Awmmtp 
stamp.  And  here,  too,  were  graceful  sentences,  ohaice  wmdih  aai 
pretty  conceits.  Such  skillful  parries,  dexterous  lunges,  yet  stall  rla» 
ing  herself  well  in  guard.  I  must  acknowledge  myadf  hit.  Cunit 
you  scamp !  you  showed  but  the  feather  of  your  dart  and  kept  nnnnosliii 
its  barbed  point. 

I  never  saw  any  weakness  of  mind  in  that  face  ailer  this  kttsf .  lliv: 
foct  symmetry  gives  this  idea.  The  strength  of  the  leopard  is  ftirgntlgi 
when  noticing  his  graceful  outline  and  easy  carriage. 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  speedily  answered  the  above  epistle ;  \nX  Aa 
sentiments  which  animated  me  when  writing  it  were  far  difieient  fiBom 
those  which  I  had  felt  when,  as  a  relief  firom  ennui,  I  had  fttwirwwiill 
the  former.  Several  passages  might  now  be  omitted  could  lliBJ  b 
spared  without  marring. 


'  Dear  Augusta  :  Certainly  I  am  not  already  in  error.  No  1 
was  definitely  settled  in  your  —  no,  my  last.  Therefore  I  may  gs  sa 
without  any  hesitation.  But  why  go  on?  What  more  is  to  lie  nidt 
These  two  words  seem  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  Yet  there  i 
of  thanks  due  for  a  most  dainty  and  delectable  epistle  that  oan 
'  great  speed '  to  my  dwelling,  or  perhaps,  which  may  be  in  bettar  fMto^ 
an  expression  of  the  sentiments  which  its  reception  created.  Bnt'iriqr 
attempt  that  which  is  sure  to  prove  a  failure  ?     Better  far  talk  of 

'  The  very  little  one  consults  the  happiness  of  one's  fiiendi  or 
ates  I    This  would  be  made  manifest  to  you  could  you  hear  tha 
piercing  voice  which  for  several  days  has  been  cxereised  in  a  waigklMi^ 
ing  house  upon  poor  Casta  Diva.    But  this  is  a  sin  of 


One  of  neglect  could  be  adduced,  if  necessary,  in  the  negleot  to 
a  friend  of  any  '  happy  event '  that  was  about  to  occur,*  and  thM 
priviiiii;  one  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  it.     Do  yaa  like 
cake  ? 

'  But  fi>r  something  a  trifle  serious.  I  have  spent  some  of  my 
in  reading  Macaulay's  History,  about  which  such  an  ado  is  juk 
being  made.  It  is  truly  quite  interesting.  It  seems  to  le  a 
'  founded  on  fact ; '  any  thing  rather  than  a  stupid  history  snbh  m 
have  been  made  to  believe  by  all  works  anterior  to  this  that  sneli 
pilations  must  be.  It  only  proves  one  thing,  one  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  my  friends  believe,  but  one  which  the 
beginning  now  to  credit,  namely,  that  dullness  and  stnpidhy  aia 


.:.^ 
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requisites  for  or  indicative  of  wisdom.  Perhaps  yoa  may  haTB  seen  a 
newspaper  paragraph  which  states,  the  gravest  hird  was  aH  owl,  and 
the  most  sedate  animal  an  ass.  If  you  have  n't,  you  may ;  if  yon  do  n't, 
it  *s  no  matter ;  if  you  did  —  then  what  ? 

'  A  pretty  character  Macanlay  gives  to  the  great  men  of  diden  time. 
According  to  him,  there  is  not  one,  scarcely,  that  is  not  execrable ; 
even  poor  Penn  is  made  out  to  be  a  worldling  and  a  man  devoid  of 
principles.  This  is  posthumous  reputation  —  that  which  so  many  seek 
lor,  and  ardently  aspire  to.  The  Lord  deliver  us  fix)m  it !  I  should 
be  glad  to  compromise,  to  have  a  little  expectation  while  living,  and  to 
be  forgotten  before  the  grass  grows  green  over  my  head. 

*  How  illy  an  historian  is  able  to  judge  the  characters  of  the  great 
personages  in  life's  drama  I  Certain  wrong  acts  —  as  events  have 
shown  them  to  have  been  —  have  been  committed  by  a  person,  and  the 
writer  at  once  makes  the  reputation  of  the  doer  for  eternity.  Hence- 
forth his  character  is  infamous.  The  writer  can  see  only  the  event  and 
its  consequences,  but  the  intention,  which  is  the  only  proof  of  the  moral 
character,  is  hidden. 

'  Now,  the  point  of  all  this  tirade  about  history,  and  great  men,  and 
writers,  is  this  —  if  you  don't  see  the  relation,  I  exceedingly  regret  it  -^^ 
that  the  intention  is  to  be  looked  at  in  all  things,  and  actions  should 
be  judged  by  them  only.  You  should  first  find  out  my  intentions  —  to 
make  the  matter  personal  —  I  trust  I  do  n't  make  it  imp-personal  — 
and  then  you  can  judge.  Now,  my  intentions  were,  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  this  note,  to  make  it  interesting ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  ahoold  be 
judged  by  those  intentions.  You  understand  the  '  p^int,'  if  yon  do  n't 
appreciate  the  logic  ?     (Turn  over.) 

* '  Turn-overs,'  when  stufled  with  apple,  used  to  be  considered  quite 
good  to  my  boyish  taste,  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  more  critical  taste  will 
find  them  otherwise. 

'  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  page,  and  am  well  cramped  up  for  room, 
as  you  see,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  seizing  upon — was  it  the  real- 
ity or  the  idea  ?  —  the  *  spirits  of  friendship'  which  you  forwarded  in 
yours.  I  am  really  afraid  that,  from  its  exceedingly  volatile  character, 
it  may  entirely  escape  me  !  This  is  the  more  probable  as  it  is  com- 
posed of  such  subtle  qualities,  that  one  might  possess  it,  and  be  ignor- 
ant not  only  of  its  value,  but  even  of  his  good  [fortune  itself.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  but  another  name  for  ozone,  though  I  never 
heard  of  any  one's  dying  in  consequence ;  not  even  Damon  or  Pythias, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  it  the  same  way.  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  is  only  a  ghost  in  which  school-girls  are  apt  to  trust,  bat  which, 
when  older,  is  perceived  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  It  is  a  mere  shadow ; 
well,  if  it  is  a  shadow,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
substance  which  causes  it.  True,  there  is  that  difficulty  against  the 
supposition.  No ;  I  have  it.  The  country  is  safe  I  Friendship  is 
the  shadow  of  Love.  The  spirit  of  Friendship  moBt  be  Leve  itself ; 
the  oidy  spirit  connected  therewith ;  an  ardent  spirit  that  stupefies  tile 
head  and  warms  the  heart.  Shadows  are  cold,  and  no  wionder  your 
fingers  are  chilled.  But  you  are  not  the  first,  that  neglecting  the  sub- 
stance, has  sought  the  shadow.    Now,  I  trust  that  you  will  learn  by 
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expedenoe,  and  will  now  mind  what  you  talse  hold  of;  ao  do  n^t 
your  fiogon. 

'  You  know  how  fond  people  are  of  giving  advice  I  I  am  8o  diolighifld 
at  having  the  opportunity,  that  with  it  I  most  leave  afi".  I  ooti^ht  gm 
you  as  another  reason,  that  the  lady  who  infbnned  me  that  it  was  time 
to  go,  might  also  say  it  was  time  to  stop. 

'  Truly  your  ficiend.' 

This  was  considered,  as  1  afterward  learnt,  to  he  puidiing  tlie  maltar 
a  little  too  far,  and  no  recuse  followed.  Several  weeks  eUfified  w^ 
out  reply  or  any  allusion  made  to  the  existence  of  any  oorreqpoBdsnae 
between  us,  al&ough  we  fifequently  met.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
an  invitation  ficom  Augusta  to  join  some  fiiends  upon  a  party  of 
pleasure,  gave  an  opportunity  to  her  for  an  allusion  to  the  atill  nnin 
swerednoie. 

From  this  period  we  were  upcm  terms  of  intimacy ;  scarcely  « 
evening  hut  fooed  us  together,  and  time  showed  new  diaiins  and  new 
excellencieB.  I  never  lost  the  impression  that  these  early  lettera  made. 
The  ability  that  was  so  evident  in  them,  I  considered  far  more  valuaUs 
than  the  acknowledged  chaims  which  had  rendered  ibaa  £ur  poaseasoff 
a  belle  of  the  ward  in  which  she  dwelt. 

Semi-weddy  visits  were  interspersed  with  day  engagementa,  and 
rapidly  growing  more  and  more  protracted. 

One  evening  a  young  man — certainly  not  very  old — mig^t  have 
been  seen  about  one  o'clock,  standing  on  the  comer  of  a  street  in  this 
axty,  engaged  in  writing  by  the  dim  flicker  oS  a  street-lamp.  If  one 
looked  over  his  riioRlder,  he  might  read,  if  the  writing  was  legible,  tiie 
following  lines : 

*■  Tbb  word  is  cpoken.    Now  for  eyer, 

Sver  to  mj  neart  she's  bound ; 
And  naught  can  come  on  earth  to  serer. 
The  chain  so  strongly  thrown  around. 

'  And  rolliiur  years  shall  come  to  test 

The  bonas  thus  forged  on  high ; 
Bat  Time  shall  only  mid  them  blest, 
And  harmless  pass  them  by. 

'  From  Fbkndship's  sterling  ore, 

That  precious  chain  was  riven ; 
True  Mriut  formed  the  links ; 
LoYB  riyets  them  in  heayen.' 

I  can  testify  that  this  young  man  arrived  home  safe  that  night,  donbt 
it  who  may. 

A  few  months  elapsed,  and  if  our  love  did  not  grow  warmer,  tiie 
weather  did.  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  (^  a  few  friends  collected  in 
a  parlor,  a  few  tears,  and  cake,  and  wine,  and  a  minister ;  a  ahort 
silence;  the  corns  impressed  by  the  light  patent-leather,  seemed  to 
throb  audibly ;  then  we  were  put  into  a  carriage  and  hustled  out  of 
the  city.  The  thermometer  during  the  week  feUowing,  was  not  for  a 
moment  lower  than  ninety-five,  and  soared  even  to  one  hundred  and 
two.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  interesting  in  thia,  but  I 
mention  it. 
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Years  have  passed  away  ;  I  have  written  no  more  poetry  ;  even  this 
has  been  so  long  written,  that  till  this  last  postscript,  the  pale  ink  will 
scarcely  permit  it  to  be  read :  my  epistolary  communications  are 
principally  confined  to  transmitting  my  yearly  bills.  In  fact,  I  think 
you  would  scarcely  know  your  young  doctor  of  so  many  years  ago ;  but 
if  you  will  come  and  see  me,  I  will  show  you  my  babies ;  one  has 
just  put  his  finger  in  my  inkstand. 

The  aphorism  with  which  this  narrative  is  commenced,  I  have 
found  to  be  true.  The  reason  is,  that  a  wife  and  family  is  a  balance- 
wheel,  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  preventing  excesses,  and 
enabling  the  force  of  mai&ood  to  be  directed  to  some  usefiil  result. 
To  a  physician,  matrimony  is  particularly  essential  to  success.  It 
keeps  him  where  a  doctor  should  always  be  found  —  at  home.     a.  k.  o. 
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At  last  thou  'st  found  a  haven.    Many  a  year 
II ns  passed  suioe  first  thy  venturing  foot-eteps  trod 
The  stately  vessel's  deck,  and  thy  blue  eye 
Looked  with  a  sailor's  love  on  rope  and  spar, 
And  hi  the  gush  of  boyhood's  mantUng  pride 
Thou  call'dst  the  safely-bulwarked  craft  thy  home, 
And  smiled  with  joy  to  see  the  crested  wave 
Come  bounding  wildly  o*er  yon  dreary  waste, 
And  melt  in  foam  at  thy  good  vessel's  side. 

And  thus,  too,  hast  thou  dared  Lifers  troubled  sco, 

And  breakers  dashed  around  thee.    Once  't  was  sniootli, 

And  summer  suns  and  summer  gales,  as  soft 

As  the  bright  seraphs'  whispers,  warmed  and  fanned 

Thy  early  venture  on  Life's  changing  wave ; 

And  the  good  angel  of  a  sister's  u>ve 

Did  pilot's  duty,  and  a  moth^s  prayers, ' 

Like  the  frail  helm,  unseen,  but  not  unfelt, 

At  danger's  menace  turned  tiie  trembfing  craft. 

And  fixed  its  course  again  '  a-port '  towivd  heaven. 

There  hast  thou  moored  at  last    Its  cloudless  skies 

And  gales  of  balm  celestial  thine.    How  strange. 

Athwart  Life's  varying  tide  to  turn  him  back, 

And  learn  the  guiding  of  the  unseen  Hami]^ 

That  leads  Life's  voyager  safe  into  port  — 

To  own  th'  unerring  pilot. 

Fare  thee  well  I 
And  she  who  struggled  'gainst  the  tide  with  thee ; 
And  dear  ones,  whose  young  lips  have  bare^  kissed 
Life's  changeful  ripples ;  they  who  shared  with  thee 
A  sailor's  trials ;  we  who  mourn  a  Mend 
Called  to  that  vast  unknown  that  all  must  tread; 
When  the  last  sands  shall  sink  beneath  our  feet, 
Oh  I  may  our  trembling  hope  be  anchored  then 
Upon  the  KocK  of  Ages  I  Fare  thee  weU  I 

Buffalo,  {y.  y.,)  Jiinwary  22.1854. 

*  Lakb  Euie. 
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'TwAS  in  tho  eyening  of  the  year, 

When  tlio  wood-ivy  glimmered  rod, 
And  listening  hearts  might  almost  hear 
What  Silence  said. 

'T  was  in  the  evening  of  the  day. 

When  the  warm  earth  and  sl^  were  blent 
And  gentle  breeses  died  away 
Along  the  firmament : 

Beside  a  rivcr^s  bank  I  mused, 

My  heart  was  like  the  dreary  shore ; 
Was  like  the  stream  that  shore  rcAised, 
That  loved  no  more. 

'T  is  true  tliat  here  and  there  a  beam 

From  some  cold  star  came  glittering  forth, 
And  gemmed  the  strand  and  gemmed  the  stretun, 
But  cold  and  little  worth. 

Ah  I  had  some  breeze  but  waved  its  wand, 

But  touched  the  river's  torpid  tide, 

Perchance  that  lone,  indiflercnt  strand 

Had  kissed  its  bride. 

The  silent  shore,  the  silent  river, 
Like  unmoved  hearts,  lay  calmly  there ; 

While  in  the  sky  there  lived  as  ever 
The  beating  pulse,  the  quickening  air ; 

The  quickening  air,  that  could  inspire 
Tlie  muto  and  moveless  tide  again, 

And  stir  those  cold  sands  with  a  fire 
Like  lava  rain. 

Cold  as  that  shore,  cold  as  that  wave, 
I  wandered  in  the  breezeless  nighty 
When  Memory's  ghost,  as  from  a  grave, 
Come  clothed  in  light. 

I  thought  of  thee,  long  absent,  lost, 
Lost  in  the  dim  and  silent  years ; 
And  only  seen  but  through  tho  frost, 
The  mist-frost  of  my  tears. 

Tlie  air  tliat  stirs,  the  air  that  breathes, 

O'er  earth,  from  heaven's  eternal  shrine, 
Had  stirred  amid  love's  withering  "UTcath, 
And  love  was  mine. 

No  more  by  that  still  stream  I  mused ; 

No  more  with  pulseless  heart  I  strove 
To  win  tho  love  that  lifo  refused, 
For  GrOD  had  given  love. 

IL  J. 
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A    SECOND    CHAPTER    ON    LAUGHTER. 
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Cicero,  in  his  splendid  dialogues  concerning  oratory,  makes  this 
remark  :  *  Laughter,  what  it  may  be,  how  caused,  where  it  is,  whence 
it  springs  and  so  suddenly  breaks  out  that,  though  desirous,  we  are 
unable  to  restrain  it,  and  in  what  manner  it  at  the  same  time  doth  possess 
the  sides,  mouth,  veins,  countenance,  eyes,  let  Democritus  determine ; 
for  it  doth  not  pertain  to  this  discourse  ;  and  even  if  it  did,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance,  since  even  those  do  not  know  loho 
profess  to.'  If  the  words  of  the  orator  and  philosopher  are  to  be 
heeded,  then  is  all  investigation  upon  this  subject  useless,  since  the 
ancients  before  him  had  given  it  much  consideration,  and  had  arrived  to 
no  conclusion  which  to  his  mind  was  definite.  Yet  even  in  these  few 
lines  he  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject ;  for  he  recognizes 
its  power  ;  he  acknowledges  our  inability  to  restrain  it ;  and  notes  its 
involuntary  spring.  In  fact,  he  has  given  us  the  best  description  of 
laughter  we  have,  while  afiecting  to  dispose  of  it  by  pleading  its  foreign- 
ness  to  the  matter  then  in  hand.  Laughter  is  a  mystery  which  time 
and  its  temporals  have  not  been  able  to  solve.  The  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  in  reahty,  has  made  a  most  shabby  confession  of  his  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  subject,  which  compares  very  unfavorably  with 
the  manly  avowal  of  ignorance  by  Tully.  However,  his  reasoning  is 
curious,  and  withal  a  little  amusing.     He  says  : 

'  There  is  a  passion  that  hath  no  name ;  but  the  sign  of  it  is  that 
distortion  of  the  countenance  which  we  call  laughter,  which  is  always 
joy  ^  but  what  joy,  what  we  think,  and  wherein  we  triumph  when  we 
laugh,  is  not  hitherto  disclosed  by  any.  That  it  consisteth  in  wit,  or  as 
they  call  it  in  the  jest,  experience  confuteth ;  for  men  laugh  at  mis^ 
chances  and  indecencies,  wherein  there  lieth  no  wit  or  jest  at  all.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  same  is  no  more  ridiculous  when  it  groweth  stale  or 
usual,  whatsoever  it  be  that  moveth  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and 
unexpected.  Men  laugh  often  (especially  such  as  are  greedy  of  applause 
from  every  thing  they  do  well)  at  their  own  actions,  performed  never  so 
little  beyond  their  own  expectations,  as  also  at  their  own  jest ;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  passion  of  laughter  proceedeth  from  a 
sudden  conception  of  ability  in  himself  that  laugheth.  Also,  men 
laugh  at  the  infirmities  of  others,  by  comparison  wherewith  their  own 
abilities  are  set  ofi*  and  illustrated.  Also,  men  laugh  at  jests,  the  wit 
whereof  always  consisteth  in  the  elegant  discovering  and  conveying  to 
our  minds  some  absurdity  of  another  ;  and  in  this  case  the  passion  of 
laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden  imagination  of  our  own  odds  and 
eminency ;  for  what  is  else  the  recommending  of  ourselves  to  our  own 
good  opinion,  by  comparison  with  another  man's  infirmity  or  absurdity  t 
For  when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  ourselves,  or  friends,  of  whose  dishonor 
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we  participate,  we  never  laugh  thereat.     I  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sadden  glory,  arising  fiom 
some  sudden  conception  of  some  eminence  in  ourselves^  hv  oompaxiflon 
with  the  infirmities  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly ;  fcr  men  lang^ 
at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  remem- 
brance, except  they  bring  with  them  any  present  dishonor.     It  »  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  men  take  heinously  to  be  laughed  at  or  derided ; 
that  is,  triumphed  over.    Laughing  without  ofiencemust  be  at  absoid- 
ities  and  infirmities  abstracted  from  persons,  and  when  all  the 
may  laugh  together  ;  for  laughing  to  one's  self  putteth  all  the 
jealousy  and  examinaticm  of  themselves.     Beade,  it  is  glory, 
argument  of  little  worth,  to  think  the  infirmity  of  anodier 
matter  for  his  triumph/ 

We  have  not  introduced  this  tot  the  purpoae  of  attacking  the 
ing  of  BO  great  a  champion  of  the  intellect  as  Hobbes ;  fer  we 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  definition,  having  disposed  of  thift  m 
our  former  paper.  But  we  have  given  a  place  to  it,  lor  the  pnrpese  ef 
showing  what  queer  ideas  of  lau^ter  were  entertained  by  tliat 
supporter  of  the  selfish  sjrstem  of  philosophy.  What  a  poverty  of 
ment  and  invention  Sir  Thomas  has  displayed,  becomes  Toy 
when  we  consider  that  if  his  definition  be  conect,  those  denomiaatad  m 
our  former  article  as  those  who  do  laugh,  would  be  very  proud 
haughty  ;  and  those  who  laugh  without  cause  would  be  the 
beanng  and  supercilious  people  in  the  world  ;  whereas  the  SaaDm  an 
univenally  acknowledged  to  be  as  free  fipom  those  fiulinga  as  it  is  fBtr 
sible  for  mortals  to  be ;  and  the  latter  are  directly  the  contraiy,  boyand 
all  controversy.  This  conception  of  eminence  may  sometimea  be  ifi* 
eacious;  but  out  upon  that  laughter  which  piide  engendeifll  LikB 
Falstafi^'s  *  honor,'  we  '11  none  of  it  I 

It  is  related  that  Parmeniscus,  a  rich  man  of  Metapontum,  who  hid 
visited  the  cave  of  Troj^onius,  was  deprived  of  the  fteulty  of 
On  consulting  the  oracle  as  to  the  means  of  recovering  that  ii 
treasure,  he  was  told  to  return  home  to  his  mother,  and 
that  on  doing  so  a  cure  would  be  effected.  Following  implieitly 
injunction,  he  reached  both  home  and  mother,  but  his  disabilitr  flflih 
tinued.  Afterward,  being  in  Delos,  admiring  the  wonders  it  ansidad, 
he  entered  the  temple  of  Latonas,  where  he  expected  to  see  a  spkodid 
statue  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Apollo,  in  her  own  peculiar  dmMS. 
But  instead  of  the  rare  sculpture  he  was  prepared  to  aunive,  he  IwhaU 
nothing  but  a  rude  and  shapeless  wooden  figure,  at  which  sight' ho 
involuntarily  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  continued  to  enjoy  Ua  IM 
faculty  ever  afler.  Through  this  legend,  whether  historioal  or  symboliob 
is  shadowed  forth  Aristotle's  definition,  which  is,  surprise  at 
any  thing  out  of  its  usual  place,  when  the  unusnalness  is  not 
panied  by  a  sense  of  serious  danger. 

Coleridge,  when  he  declared  this  definition  to  be  *  as  good  aa  eia  hi^* 
seems  to  have  been  remarking  upon  the  elucidation  and  reaaaniH'af 
some  person  who  had  attempted  to  resolve  laughter  into  an  expraiSMi 
of  contempt.    That  the  wise  take  things  upon  trust,  is  as  tme  aa  tibaft 
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the  simple  do,  else  liie  *  old  man  eloquent '  *  had  not  eo  nnresexyedly 
indorsed  the  stagyrite.  That  laughter  may  be  eauaed  by  a  suipriae,  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  that  the  ejSect  of  every  surpdae^  unaccompanied  by 
danger,  is  laughter,  is  absurd.  Thus  the  death  of  a  firiend  could  nerer 
surprise  us  into  merriment,  although  such  an  eyent,  however  unlooked- 
for,  should  not  make  us  at  all  apprehensive  of  serious  danger. 

But  our  author  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,*  and  *  Ghristabel,'  in  his 
'  Talk  '  upon  this  subject,  redeems  himself  nobly  when  he  attempts  to 
account  for  its  phj^ncal  cause.  '  Laughter,'  he  says,  *  is  a  convulsion  of 
the  nerves ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nature  cut  skort  the  rapid  thrill  of 
pleasure  on  the  nerves  by  a  sudden  comndsion  of  them,  to  prevent  the 
sensation  becoming  painful,^ 

Hear  also  what  Gir  Thomas  Brown  hath  to  ofier  upon  this  same 
thing,  wherein  Coleridge  is  so  happy.  '  For/  qnoth  our  silver-tongued 
old  Englishman, '  the  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  staeet  contraction  of 
the*musdes  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation  of  the  vocal  orgaan, 
is  not  merely  voluntary  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ouzselvea,  bnt  new 
or  unexpected  jo^mdities,  which  present  themselves  to  any  man^in'  Ub 
life,  at  some  time  or  other,  will  have  activity  enough  to  exettate  the 
earthiest  soul,  and  raise  a  smile  ixmcL  the  moat  composed  tempera/ 

But  we  must  bring  these  wanderings  to  a  close.  We  have  admitted 
them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  great  a  mystery  our  sub- 
ject is  and  hath  been.  How  true,  after  all,  was  the  remark  of  the 
Roman  orator,  that  they  know  nothing  about  it  who  profess  to  I  Philo- 
sophy, which  has  '  earned  the  line  and  rule  to  the  utmost  barrien  of 
creation,  and  explored  the  principles  by  which  all  created  matter  is  held 
together  and  exists,'  is  yet  at  fault  upon  this  subject. 

Yet  laughter,  though  like  our  chiefest  blessings,  as  life,  speech,  reason, 
etc.,  may  be  inexplicable,  is  as  oondueive  to  the  happiness  df  our 
race  as  any  thing  we  can  conceive  of.  Yea,  laughter  hath  its  uses,  con- 
fers upon  us  bcn^ts ;  and  these  uses,  these  benefits  we  will  endeavor 
briefly  to  set  out. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  good-will  and  afiections  of  people,  there  is 
not  a  more  powerful  assistant  than  this  same  ever-gracious  and  ready 
laughter.  It  matters  not  how  frank,  open-hearted,  and  generous — how 
gifted,  how  talented  a  person  may  be — however  assiduous  he  may  be  to 
win  his  way  into  the  esteem  and  regard  of  others ;  unless  he  can  laugh, 
and  laugh  heartily,  unless  he  possesses  the  power  of  agitating  oCben  as 
he  does  himself,  lus  progress  will  be  slow  and  toilsome :  it  may  prove 
impossible.  Nothing  certainly  is  more  forbidding  than  a  £ngid  aspeet. 
A  solemn  countenance  is  universally  looked  upon  as  the  index  of  a 
morose  disposition,  and  with  great  correctness.  The  viovld  has  judged ; 
and  this  world  is  a  pretty  correct  reasoner,  which,  though  logicians 
'  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have 
it  thus  set  down.'  But  with  the  laugh  upon  the  lips,  and  the  faculty 
of  exciting  it  in  others,  the  way  of  life  is  full  of  firioDds,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  grasp  the  profiered  hand,  and  lead  its  possessor  throogh  "die 

pleasant  fields  and  along  the  slow  streams  of  existence ;  or,  if  it  be  his 

■  ■  .  ■   ,  , p^,  - . 

*  Thi  'oldmandoqaent' wasorigioftUfipplMto  Couobcmi;  IratbjwlMinllHiTtlbrgvtttB. 
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desire,  to  uige  and  preaB  him  onward  and  upward  to  dirtinctian.  N^f, 
there  is  something  so  seductive  in  laughter,  that  we  feel  drawn,  aa  it 
were,  by  a  magnetic  influence  toward  him  who  has  the  power  of  oraa;^ 
ing  it  in  us,  though  he  be  destitute  of  other  abilities,  and  demid  of 
those  finer  qualities  and  generous  impulses  which  would,  were  they  lik^ 
'  grapple  us  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.'  But  let  the  person  be  ef«r 
so  witty,  '  charm  he  never  so  wisely,'  unless  he  himself  laugh — imlir 
his  laughter  be  genuine  and  hearty — he  shall  exert  himself  in  tbib. 
Who  ever  laughed  at  the  jocular  attempts  of  a  glum  and  straitAeai 
individual  ?  Truly  did  Charles  Lamb  say  that  *  the  severest 
surely  ever  invented  upon  the  self-denial  of  poor  human  natoie 
that  of  the  popular  fallacy  that  a  man  should  not  laugh  at  his 
jest,*  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  laugh-lover  that  the  parent  of  ttia 
fallacy  must  have  been  some  sour  and  crabbed  old  wise-acre,  who  imwm 
had  said,  and  who  never  expected  to  say  a  witty  thing  in  hia  lifii ;  wtd. 
who  therefore  envied  the  person  that  could  himself  relish  what  had 
afibrded  joy  and  merriment  to  others.  If  he  who  must  be  the  fint  to 
perceive  the  point  of  the  jest,  the  ridiculousness  of  the  iemad[« 
laugh,  should  we  expect  others  to  do  so  9  Will  they  not  defer  to 
superior  advantages,  to  say  nothing  of  hb  judgment  of  his  own 
fornumce  ?  If  a  father  loveth  not  his  children,  who  shall  care  &r  than  I 
Must  he  not  spread  the  contagion  of  his  own  mirth  I  By 
an  unruffled  front,  we  may  look  upon  and  admire  the  wit  as  we 
a  cold,  keen,  and  polished  sword  ;  but  if  such  an  one  would  hftftt  m 
esteem  him  as  a  man,  let  him  wreathe  his  lips  with  smilea,  and  left  « 
an  example,  as  he  gives  us  an  occasion  for  laughter. 

The  orator  fully  appreciates  the  benefits  of  laughter.  Well  ]» 
knows  that  by  efiecting  it,  he  can  conciliate  his  audience,  howawr 
unfavorably  it  may  be  disposed  toward  him.  He  is  well  awan  tluit 
afler  having  put  a  person  in  good  humor,  (and  this  can  only  be  done  fef 
raising  laughter,)  he  is  sure  of  the  good-will  and  attention  of  aaoll  w 
one,  and  that  he  may  talk  to  him  as  long  as  may  be  desired,  by  loNp^ 
ing  up  within  his  auditor  that  internal  satisfaction,  the  provocatiiMl  of 
laughter.  The  orator  also  makes  use  of  ridicule  for  tiie  pnipow  if 
exposing  his  adversary  to  laughter,  sensible  that  if  once  the  lan^  k# 
turned  upon  him,  neither  logic  shall  avail  the  vanquished  opponent» 
eloquence,  with  all  its  blandishments,  efiectuate  his  end ;  for 
tempt  is  begotten  in  the  mind  of  the  most  charitable  for  one  that 
become  a  target  for  the  galling  shells  of  ridicule.  As  of  the 
cian,  so  of  his  rhetoric  ;  as  of  the  logician,  so  of  his  logie  ;  as  of  tbi 
advocate,  so  of  his  cause  ;  their  fates  are  indivisible. 

Should  laughter  bo  considered  as  a  great  instrument  of  civiliiatifl^ 
some  might  be  inclined  to  cry  out,  *  Nonsense ! '  But,  my  good  Sii^-  jl 
is  so  in  very  truth ;  and  as  such,  it  shall  be  disoouised  upon.  Zha 
savage  is  proverbially  grave,  and  why!  Manifestly  because  be  ii 
savage.  He  is  also  uncommunicative.  Let  education  be  brong^lt 
bear  upon  a  horde  of  savages,  and  suppose  each  one  still  remaina  gisfv 
and  uncommunicative,  pray  tell  me  how  would  the  pn^gren  of  Ap 
mind  be  observed  ?  —  what  approach  would  there  be  to  civilizaticAi 
But  perhaps  this  may  be  better  illustrated  by  taking  an  nnlightttii 
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community,  and  supposing  its  members  to  be  deprived  of  this  faculty. 
Gravity  necessarily  makes  men  silent  and  reserved.  Uncommunicat- 
iveness  fosters  selfishness,  which  feeds  and  ministers  strength  to  the 
baser  passions,  which,  being  allowed  to  exert  themselves  without  con- 
trol, brutalize  man,  and  reduce  him  to  absolute  barbarism.  Thus  by 
what  a  regular  gradation  that  society  would  descend  into  the  gloom  and 
horrors  of  savagery  I  Compare  the  nations  of  the  East  witii  those  of 
the  West,  and  mark  the  vast  difierence  existing  between  them.  The 
former  are  retrogressive  —  the  latter  progressive.  The  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  Orientalist  is  gravity.  According  to  Montesquieu, 
there  are  families  in  Turkey  wherein,  from  father  to  son,  not  one  has 
laughed  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  In  that  country,  and 
also  in  Persia,  friendship  is  almost  unknown.  Each  seraglio  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  nation  by  itself.  Each  family  is  isolated  from  others.  Laugh- 
ter is  a  stranger.  A  feeble  half-civilization,  like  the  hectic  flush  on 
the  cheek  of  the  consumptive,  announces  the  presence  and  inroads  of 
decay. 

Laughter,  considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  also  a  great  blen- 
ing.  If  religion  be  permitted  to  operate  upon  the  mind  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  mirth  is  held  in  pious  horror,  then  doth  it  become  dark  and 
gloomy.  Solemn  and  austero,  it  hath  no  charms  to  attract  the  listless 
and  unregenerate.  Li  such  garb  it  becomes  the  especial  dislike  of 
childron  ;  and  they  who,  above  all,  should  be  won  by  its  beauties  — 
should  learn  to  love  it  for  the  pleasures  it  afibrds  —  are,  by  its  being 
thus  presented  to  them,  in  their  early  years  prejudiced  against  it,  and 
ultimately  confirmed  in  hostility  to  it.  In  such  a  state  it  goes  drawl- 
ing and  grovelling  down  into  superstition,  and  from  thence  into  atheism. 
That  this  is  not  mero  fancy,  but  that  it  is  plain,  unglossed  truth,  is 
most  emphatically  attested  in  lands  not  far  remote.  In  that  portion 
of  our  own  country  whero  religion  assumed  its  sternest  frown  and  most 
sombre  garments  —  where  it  was  the  rule  by  day  and  guide  by  nights- 
founded  by  professors  who  for  its  untrammelled  exercise  had  fled  from 
oppression,  and  enforced  by  civil  authority,  even  under  its  enlightening 
influences  —  in  that  land  most  fearfully  did  *  witchcraft  celebrate  pale 
Hecate's  oflerings '  —  did  intolerance  find  its  most  zealous  advocates ; 
and  there  in  later  years  has  infidelity  set  up  its  altars,  established  its 
priesthood,  and  obtained  its  proselytes.  It  is  not  our  province  here  to 
say  how  far  laughter  should  be  mingled  with  religion  ;  whether  glad- 
ness should  enter  into  the  awful  realities  of  life  and  death ;  but  this  is 
true,  if  we  are  at  any  time  favorably  impressed  with  our  subject,  it  is 
when  we  read  of  the  Christian  dying  witJi  the  smile  upon  his  lips  ;  it 
is  when  we  behold  upon  the  senseless  features  of  the  corpse  the  smile 
frozen  for  ever  there ;  the  last  manifestation  which  the  soul  had  made 
through  the  clay  being  one  of  ineflable  joy  and  gladness.  Then  it 
is  wo  think  she  of  the  sacred  book  said  truly,  '  GrOD  made  me  to 
laugh ! ' 

Socially,  laughter  is  a  great  conservative.  It  is  this  which  binds 
humanity  together.  It  is  the  golden  shower  of  the  Danae-earth,  in 
which  all  her  joys  are  begotten.  What  worth  the  while  would  society 
afford  if  it  were  not  for  this  faculty  of  expressing  our  satiffaction  at 
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beholding  familiar  faces,  and  giving  vent  to  the  mirlih  "wfaieh  an  b 
change  of  happy  thoughts  and  fancies  provokes !  Think  of  a  ftienfly 
gathering  without  laughter  —  a  May  without  flowers  —  a  gnrnmHT 
without  a  sun  I  Think  of  the  kindly  greeting  withoat  the  flmil«^ 
society  vnthout  laughter !  Imagination  eaanot  ocmjectnie  such  a 
strosity !  We  might  conjure  up  in  fancy,  perhaps,  a  woridof  itnii| 
hut  it  would  be  a  world  devoid  of  all  tiiat  is  lovable  in  life  —  a 
chaniel-house,  peopled  with  skeletons.  But  the  sapremest  benefit  of 
laughter  is  displayed  in  the  closer  and  dearer  relations  of  life.  This  it 
is  which  unites  household  bands  ;  this  it  is  which  gives  the  hearth  Urn 
charm,  and  makes  the  fire  gleam  warm  and  bright.  Yea,  the  old  haaa 
we  were  bom  in  is  filled  with  laughter  from  cellar  to  garret  In  eMrf 
room  old  echoes  for  ever  linger  of  old  laughters  which  we  loved,  to 
be  sure,  there  is  no  home  but  there  are  sorrows  which  may  sanetiiy  it ; 
but  it  is  not  for  the  tears  we  have  shed  within  the  threshold  that  tM 
adore  it.  God  knows  we  have  sufierings  and  griefs  enough  in  the  hmel 
and  garish  light  of  the  world,  that  homo  shotdd  not  be  endeaxed  ta  « 
by  lections  and  woes.  No,  it  is  for  its  joys  and  pleasnieB,  not  itiBglu 
and  sadness ;  its  sun-shine,  not  its  gloom ;  its  laughter,  not  its  ■OEio«r» 
that  we  love  it.  Out  upon  your  grave  parents  in  the  femily  aisdal 
They  freeze  rapture  in  the  feuntain.  Their  children  are  not  childMB: 
They  are  old  as  soon  as  out  of  the  cradle;  and  when  they'fbully 
become  men  and  women,  like  their  parents,  they  are  not  men  aiit 
women ;  they  are  mere  entities. 

Having  now,  as  we  think,  in  this  and  the  former  paper  shown  tte 
uses  and  benefits  of  laughter,  it  remains  for  us  to  fulfill  the  pRxniaa  of 
further  considering  the  subject,  and  to  lay  down  certain  pieoepti  I* 
the  guidance  and  governance  of  such  as  would  make  themselvea  ^^t^J^P 
with  this  ancient  divinity. 

There  is  a  certain  propriety  to  be  observed  in  the  expresum  of 
mirth  and  gladness.  By  this  propriety  is  signified  that  it  is,  under 
tain  circumstances,  proper  to  laugh  unrestrainedly,  that  we  may  db^ 
play  our  merriment  to  the  world ;  a  distinction  being  made  between  tlH 
laugh  manifest  and  the  laugh  concealed  and  internal.  It  is  piopor  'fil 
laugh  whenever  we  may  do  so  without  uselessly  giving  pain  to  our  fll* 
lows,  and  without  injuring  a  good  cause.  It  is  proper  beeaose  it  ia  eST 
duty  to  do  so.  Laughter  was  not  given  us  to  be  wrapt  in  a  napkin  and 
hid  ill  the  earth  ;  but  like  the  faithful  servant,  we  are  to  put  it  out  it 
usury,  so  that  when  we  render  an  account  of  it  to  our  great  Bbnxpio* 
TOR,  we  may  repay  it,  and  hear  the  welcome  which  that  fidtfafbl  aervnt 
received.  It  is  proper  to  laugh  when  the  mean  are  thwarted,  1^0 
wicked  disconcerted,  the  vile  checked,  the  malicious  prevented ;  Anil 
though  this  may  seem  contradictory  to  the  proposition  wWi  yA&dk  flrfl 
portion  of  this  essay  started,  as  it  may  give  pain  to  the  disappoinldb 
yet  our  smile  will  not  be  imavailing,  as  it  will  aid  to  cover  them  ^I^Mk 
confusion  ;  and  thus  the  enemies  of  every  good  work  may  be  duCuililA 
and  discouraged.  It  is  proper  to  laugh  when  great  and  good  prineiphi 
triumph,  though  those  defeated  may  have  l^n  urged  by  aa  boriMt 
thinkers  and  earnest  labors  as  those  which  are  in  t&  ascendant ;  ftf 
by  so  doing,  though  we  may  grieve  those  overthrown,  and  that  too  tt 
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the  darkest  hour  of  their  affliction,  when  their  oaxuse  can  receiye  no 
further  condemnation,  yet  hy  heaping  shame  and  ignominy  on  the  com- 
batants for  the  wrong,  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  others  to  look  well  befoiB 
engaging  in  an  enterprise  whidi  wiU  call  down  upon  their  heads  oanr 
tempt  and  ridicule — the  especial  h<»ror  of  humanity.  We  should 
always  laugh  whenever  we  can,  and  wherever  we  are,  unless  the  time 
and  the  place  imperatively  forbid ;  for  this  laughter  is  a  sun-shine  which 
every  person  may  carry  in  his  face,  with  which  he  may  illume  not  only 
his  own  pathway,  but  that  of  his  fellow,  whose  countenance  is  not 
irradiated  from  within,  and  to  whom  custran  or  misfortune  has  made 
darkness  better  than  the  light.  Whenever  wit  commands  us,  wherever 
joy  provokes  us,  whenever  ridicule  demands,  wherever  pleasure  invites 
us,  and  whenever  and  wherever  we  may  spread  the  sway  and  dominion 
of  laughter,  without  irreverence,  without  injury  to  the  good,  and  without 
giving  needless  umbrage  to  our  fellows,  then  and  there  we  should  laugh, 
and  laugh  heartily,  as  if  it  were  not  the  ^  labor  we  delight  in,'  but  &e 
faculty  which  rules  over  us. 

The  preceding  paper  and  this,  thus  far,  having  been  devoted  to  show- 
ing what  laughter  is,  what  its  uses  and  benefits  are,  it  remains  for  iis  to 
consider  how  it  may  be  cultivated.  No  one,  we  are  certain,  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  its  beneficial  efiects  upon  humanity,  and  (to  be  a  little 
facetious)  after  having  read  these  pages,  will  ask, '  Why  should  we  seek 
to  improve  in  this  ?  '  unless  he  be  of  that  class  whose  divinity  hath  a 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  its  m^nbers,  which  hearts  are  not 
in  the  mortal  frames  of  the  possessors,  but  are  '  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined '  in  isoa  safes  and  gloomy  vaults.  The  good  we  cannot  have 
in  too  great  perfection  or  abundance.  We  may  make  blessings  like  dew 
upon  the  sand,  or  like  refreshing  rains  upon  the  fruitfiil  field.  Laugh- 
ter, like  music,  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  We  know  but  very  little 
of  it  in  our  days.  As  an  art,  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  ancients 
were  almost  unacquainted  with  the  provocatiYes  of  laughter.  It  was 
not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  Rabelais,  the  forerunner  of  the  great 
genius  of  laughter,  was  heard  stirring  up  mirth  in  the  departing  gloom 
of  the  dark  ages.  After  the  way  had  been  prepared,  then,  like  '  a  sun- 
shine in  a  shady  place,'  came  the  illustrious  Cervantes.  After  these 
high-priests  succeeded  the  great  tribe  of  Levi,  the  ministeiB  to  laugh- 
ter —  Moliere,  Sterne,  Swift,  Smollett,  Gddsmith,  Pope,  Byron,  Lamb, 
Irving,  and  last,  and  most  lovaUe  of  them  all,  poor  Tom  Hood,  who 

'  Walked  through  the  world  with  bleeding  feet  and  smiled.' 

Then  if  laughter  was  not  taken  ftom  its  cradle  imtil  five  thousand 
years  had  bloomed  and  faded  over  its  head,  can  we  expect  that  in  fear 
centuries  it  has  reached  maturity  ?  No  !  no  !  It  is  for  us  to  aid  in  the 
f^upport  and  establishing  of  this  glory  of  these  later  days.  True,  we 
may  not  live  to  see  it  assume  the  toga  virihs;  but  we  may  be  blessed 
beyond  measure  by  seeing  it  increase  and  grow  in  strength  under  oar 
fostering  care.  Then  what  means  shall  we  make  me  of  in  the  onlti- 
vation  of  laughter  ? 

First,  we  should  recommmd  the  habitual  reading  in  private  of  the 
works  of  the  wits,  as  being  very  beneficial  in  giving  t<me  and  vigor  to 
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tho  faculty  of  laughter ;  and  also  as  being  infallible  in  qnickenbig  ear 
apprehension  of  the  gladsome  and  mirthful.  Dullness  of  mpptAa^ 
sion  is  the  greatest  obstacle  our  subject  has  met  with ;  and  tfaa  better 
way  to  overcome  it  is  to  commence  in  the  closet  with  some  voliiiiie  of 
broad  humor,  and  after  having  mastered  all  its  jests,  and  ezexcind  in 
laughing  oyer  them,  gradually  to  ascend,  step  by  step,  to  tlia  hi^iar 
repositories  of  the  ice-brook  tempered  wit.  Practical  jokes  aze  Tny 
beneficial  upon  those  over  and  above  slow  to  perceive ;  but  eaie  should 
be  taken  in  tho  administering  of  these  aperients,  lest  a  too 
repetition  sour  the  disposition,  and  unfit  the  mind  for  any  cnltme. 

The  moderate  use  of  wine  might  not  be  unadvisable,  if  old 
ties  are  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded  in  these  hydzo-pzQgrassiTe 
as  appears  in  the  following  extracts  :  '  If  moderately  taken,  (aa  Ffai- 
tarch  saith,  symph.  9,  qiuBst,  12,)  it  makes  those  which  axe  ouerwin 
duU  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense,  or  quicken  (XenoplMM 
adds)  as  oil  doth  firo.'  A  littlo  farther  on  continues  oar  author :  "  It 
glads  the  heart  of  man,'  (Psalm  104  :  15,)  hUariUUis  duke  seminarimm. 
Helena's  bowl,  the  solo  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true  nepenthes  in  Homor 
which  puts  away  care  and  grief,  was  naught  else  but  a  cap  of  good  wiae.' 
Again  he  says  :  *  Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  time,  bxings  gladnesi 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  :  it  cheereth  God  and  man,'  QTadgea  9 :  IS".) 
LaUituB  Bacchus  dator tit  makes  an  old  wife  dance,  and  sadi  as  amm 
misery  to  forget  evil  and  be  merry,'  The  same  writer,  still,  praoenfaK 
doubtfully  recommends :  '  The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee^  (w 
they  use  no  wine,)  so  named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  8mr, 
(like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use  among  the  Lacedamoniaiai 
and  perJiaps  tJie  same,)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  waim  of  as 
they  can  sufibr  ; '  which,  he  affirmeth,  maketh  them  meixy,  ete.  Bat 
soo  farther,  if  it  be  your  desire,  Burt,  Anat,  Md,,  Part  2,  see.  6, 
1,  Subs,  5. 

Solitude  induces  gravity.  (In  support  of  the  first  recommeodi 
we  should  here  say,  that  he  who  hath  a  good  book  by  him 
alone.)  Therefore,  those  striving  to  cultivate  laughter  shoold 
company  of  others  merrily  disposed.  It  is  only  in  such  gatherings  tttt 
the  Troglodytes  of  Montesquieu  are  to  be  found ;  among  whom  the  iatt^ 
change  of  good  feeling  and  happiness  was  habitual,  and  in  whon  da- 
mains,  '  celui  qui  donnait  croyait  toujours  avoir  Vavantage**  TIm 
society  of  the  mirthful  is  tho  great  school  of  laughter,  where  aU|  ficoB 
the  school-boy  to  the  sage,  are  both  scholars  and  preceptors.  Thersb  as 
occasion  oilers,  may  all  the  divisions  of  our  subject  be  practised  upon 
imtil  perfection  is  attained.  There  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  jawk 
gratified  with  tho  griti,  convulsed  with  the  laugh  proper^  and  self-a^ 
tounded  with  the  sardmiic.  There  you  may  behold  how  the  tmt 
graceful  and  approved  laughers  express  their  mirth  and  gladness,  noto 
their  faults,  discover  new  modes,  attempt  new  methods,  and  while  Ja 
the  very  heaven  of  enjoyment  an  improvement  approaching  periM(tisa 
may  be  attained  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

Theatres,  when  the  sock  presses  the  boards,  affi>rd  excellent  Ofps^ 
tunities  for  the  cultivation  of  laughter.  As  the  vdoe  of  the  sia^  is. 
by  practising,  oflen  wrought  up  to  strength  and  sweetness  ^Aioh  i:|;  did 
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not  possess  before,  so  is  the  laughter  of  an  individual  ^rtified  and  made 
dtdcet  by  frequent  excitation.  Spectacles,  amphitiieatares,  and  all  showB 
of  a  miithful  nature  are  very  beneficial,  as  m«nriment  hath  a  contagion 
which  will  impregnate  the  hearts  of  the  most  dolorous. 

The  streets  present  many  occasions  for  the  culture  of  laughter. 
There  you  will  meet  with  all  that  is  odd  and  burlesque  ;  and  there,  in 
the  jargon  of  queer  phrases,  strange  exclamations,  and  pointed  sen- 
tences, unless  you  are  of  uncommon  frigidity,  often  indeed  will  your 
risibilities  be  brought  into  action.  He  is  indeed  a  pattern  of  stolidity 
who  goes  out  into  the  streets  and  retunis  to  his  room  without  having 
laughed. 

Awkwardness,  uncouthness,  and  cant  will  never  fail  to  thrill  thf' 
nerves,  and  cause  us  to  cachinnate.    Juvenal  says  : 

'  Dbmocbitub,  at  c^err  step  he  took, 
His  sides  with  unezniiguished  laughter  shook. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  kugfaed  aload  to  see  the  vulgar  fears. 
Laughed  at  their  joya^  and  some  time  at  their  tears.' 

Old  Burton,  when  his  melancholy  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
naught  else  could  move  him,  used  to  find  refief  from  his  afi^ctions  by 
going  to  the  '  bridge-foot,'  and  listening  to  the  ribaldry  of  the  barge- 
men, which  never  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

The  society  of  women  to  men,  and  of  men  to  women,  I  would  also 
recommend  as  being  highly  beneficial  in  the  culture  of  this  faculty,  by 
reason  of  the  strong  tendency  which  it  hath  toward  causing  that  *  sweet 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,*  and  that  *pieasa7U  agitation 
of  tJie  vocal  organs,'  spoken  of  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Still,  a  cer- 
tain caution  is  to  be  used  in  the  observation  of  this  rule  ;  for  a  too  con- 
stant association  with  one  person  is  apt  to  bring  about  a  seriousness, 
which  it  is  imadvisable  for  one  to  cultivate  who  is  not  an  adept  in  this 
most  excellent  art. 

Having  thus,  dear  reader,  completed  oiur  voyage  over  the  sea  of 

laughter,  though  we  have  frequently  departed  firom  &e  direct  course  into 

useless  digressions,  or  have  been  becalmed  in  unnecessary  repetitions, 

and  as  we  now  seek  a  shelter  fix>m  the  shocks  and  bufietings  of  the  wave, 

permit  us  to  find  a  haven  in  your  good  wishes  and  approbation.     May 

you  never  be  able  to  say  with  Hamlet, '  I  have  of  late  lost  all  my  mirth, 

....  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this 

goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this  most 

excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament, 

this  majestical  roof,  fretted  wil^  goMen  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other 

thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  p^tilent  congregation  of  vapors  ;  '.but 

may  you 

'  Kxow  the  ways  of  jileasure^  the  sweet  strains, 
The  lullings,  and  the  relishes  of  it^ 
what  mirth  and  music  mean ; ' 

and  may  you  be  ever  ready  and  able  to  say  truly, 

'  I  'll  not  change  life  with  any  king ; 
I  ravished  am ;  can  the  woria  bring 
More  joy  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile  f  * 

VOL.  XLIV.  39 
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CaltiYate,  dear  reader,  cultivate  laughter  as  a  UesBrng.  It  is  a 
Uieaamg  '  twice  blesBcd/  Darkneoi  and  Borrow  are  merely  traiudent, 
aad  ever  *  is  the  earth's  still  moou-like  confideiice  in  joy  at  her  full.' 
May  this  confidence  be  not  unfi>unded.  May  we  ever  be  seen  in  the 
ranks  of  the  laughtar-loYing.  Let  us  cultivate  laughter  hy  laughing. 
Well  said  Martial, 

'  Ride  u  capis.' 


song:      to 


B  T      L.     J.     B  ATIS. 


X  w  Vo/  A;  Dic.  20, 1352. 


When  sun-set  is  glowing 

O'er  woodland  and  meadow, 
And  the  rill,  softly  flowing, 

Lies  deep  in  ^e  riiadow ; 
When  the  flowers  are  aU  closing 

Their  soft-tinted  bloaaoma, 
And  the  dew*dropa  reposing, 

Lie  hid  in  their  bosoms ; 
As  slow  o'er  the  river 

Lights  gleam  and  depart, 

StUl,  still  in  m  J  heart 
Thine  image  will  quiver. 

When  twilight  is  stealing 

O'er  main-land  and  ocean, 
So  dimly  revealing 

The  waters  in  motion ; 
When  the  clouds  have  ceased  flushing, 

As  if  they  were  grieving 
The  sun-set,  and  blushing 

Through  tears  at  his  leaving ; 
As  sweet  music  pealing 

Far  over  the  sea, 
.   I  listen  to  thee 
In  fancy's  revealing. 

When  still  night  demurely 

Dons  her  starry  tiara, 
And  the  moon-light  shines  purely, 

And  the  forest  looks  ftiiry ; 
When  the  waves  sparkle  brightly 

On  the  dear  lake  in  motion, 
And  their  crests  shiver  lightly 

Far  out  on  the  ocean; 
As  stars  in  theur  gleaming 

Are  glassed  in  the  sea, 

But  images  thee 
My  fancy,  in  dreaming.  « 
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LINES 
TO     THE     FAOIFIOf     AFTKA     BOUNDXNO     OAPB-UOtM 


BT     JOS.      P.      AKTHONT. 


T. 


From  the  vast  Atlantic  waters, 
From  the  tempest*s  fierce  assail, 

From  the  Cape  of  stormy  terrors, 
Hail  to  thee,  Pacific,  hail  I 

II. 

Cloudless  are  the  skies  above  thee, 
Thee  alone  the  skies  enfold. 

With  thy  waves  all  snowy-crested, 
Heaving  'neath  the  sunbeam's  gold. 

in* 

Thou  whose  very  name  recallest 
Shores  that  still  romance  may  claim ; 

Deeds  of  Cobtes  and  Pizabbo^ 
Boldest  in  the  blaze  of  fame. 

ir. 

Shores  whereon  are  mighty  forests. 
Never  known  to  woo^man^s  stroke, 

'Midst  whose  myriad  trunks  gigantic 
Human  voices  never  broke : 


V. 

Shores  of  hoaven-soaring  mountains. 
Capped  with  never-melting  snow ; 

Shores  where  olive,  palm,  and  citron. 
Pine  and  prized  banana  grow : 

VI. 

Shores  where  rulls  the  terrene  thunder. 
Fearful  voice  of  earthquake  dire; 

Shores  whereon  the  fierce  volcano 
Vomits  forth  its  baleful  fire ; 

Shores  where,  from  the  Southern  ocean, 
Stretching  to  the  Polar  sea. 

Tower  to  heaven  the  mighty  Andes, 
Like  a  world's  vast  vertebrse. 

VIII. 

O'er  thy  blue  and  gleaming  waters, 
Swiftly  borne  by  &v(«iDg  gile, 

Buoyant,  joyous  every  spiiit, 
Hail  to  thee,  Pacific!  haill 
S(tn  Francisco,  (Cat.,)  SepU  1854 
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SEA-SIDE      GOSSIP      AT      MATTAPOISBTT. 


Tnonon  his  bark  »hal1  not  be  lost, 
Yet  It  shall  be  u-uiiu'frt-to^L' 


SoBiE  years  ago,  busiuess  called  me  from  au  inland  town  to  take  up 
my  residence  in  Mattapoisett.  This  village,  the  name  of  which,  in  Hi 
Indian  language,  signifies  '  a  place  of  rest,'  is  pleasantly  located  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  within  the  old  county  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  six  miles  east  of  the  city  of  New-Bedfoid.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  some  two  thousand,  is 
ship-building  and  whaling.  At  the  time  of  my  axriyal,  seven  ahips 
were  on  the  stocks,  and  some  fifteen  whalemen,  bringing  good  xetonii 
to  their  owners. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  harbor ;  the  majestic  ships ;  the  lannches ; 
the  excitement  attending  the  return  of  brothers,  husbands,  and  loren 
from  a  long  voyage ;  their  embarkation  on  a  new  one ;  the  joy  of  the 
villagers  over  a  prosperous  voyage  ;  the  faces  made  sad  by  an  nnfintn- 
nate  one  ;  and  the  terrible  disasters  and  encounters  of  the  ocean,  pro- 
duced in  my  mind  sensations  and  emotions  that  a  long  residence  in  aach 
a  port  obliterates  or  materially  diminishes. 

I  had  been  in  the  village  but  a  short  time  before  I  had  listened  irith 
the  eagerness  of  Desdemona  to  the  wreck  of  the  Orion,  the  Annswan, 
and  many  other  tales  of  woe,  which  make  the  stoutest  heart  dradder, 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  could  say  with  ^neas, 

'  All  of  which  I  saw. 
And  part  of  which  I  was.' 

Among  the  villagers  was  one  retired  master^mariner,  living  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, of  about  sixty-five  years,  whose  physictd  frame  and  hoKrr 
brow  indicated  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  activity  of  body  and 
mind.  His  correct  principles,  modest  deportment,'  and  excellent  jndg^ 
ment  fully  entitled  him  to  the  respect  that  was  universally  accoided 
})im.  Such  was  his  courage,  that  no  form  of  danger  could  jump  up  in 
his  path,  but  he  seemed  to  have  calculated  upon  it ;  and  such  waa  Ua 
coolness  and  self-reliance,  that  he  could  see  his  ship  go  down  from  ondBr 
him,  or  be  boarded  by  a  pirate  or  friend  with  the  same  apparent  eqoani- 
mity.     He  had  seen  trying  times  in  his  day,  and  had  the  courage  that 

*  Dared  do  all  that  does  become  a  man ;  *  ' 

and  a  physical  strength  and  energy  that  was  equal  to  its  acoomplidi- 
ment.  With  such  on  one  conversation  is  always  delightfid,  and  lo  me 
it  was  peculiarly  so  when  he  spoke 

'  Or  most  disastions  ohaoccs, 


Of  moving  aooidento,  by  flood  and  field : 

Of  hair-breadth  'soapcs  i*  the  immincDt  deadly  breadi ; 

Of  bcinff  taken  by  the  iugolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slarcr}'.' 
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In  no  boastful  spirit,  but  rather  witb  reluctance,  he  spoke  of  deeds  in 
which  others  would  have  gloried. 

The  story  of  the  Mary- Ann  he  never  told  but  at  his  own  £re-side, 
and  I  called  one  evening  by  appointment  to  hear  it.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  perfect  gale  from  the  south-east.  The 
wharves  were  being  rent  from  their  foundations  and  ships  driven  from 
their  moorings.  Since  the  gale  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifteen,  so 
wild  a  night  had  not  been. 

The  storm  was  howling  through  the  rigging,  and  lights  waving  to  and 
fro  on  the  shore,  as  I  wended  my  way  through  the  sleet  to  the  house  of 
Joshua  Cushing. 

'  What  a  tremendous  storm.  Captain  I '  said  I. 

'  Heavy  weather !  heavy  weather  ! '  responded  the  Captain ;  *  but  the 
gale  has  reached  its  height,  and  is  abating;  yet  it  ha£  lasted  long 
enough  to  drive  ashore  many  a  gallant  bark,  and  sent  many  a  poor  sailor 
on  the  voyage  from  which  liiere  is  no  retun^/ 

Afler  recounting  many  thrilling  incidents  of  his  life,  which  the 
appointment  and  the  storm  alike  suggested,  he  came  reluctantly  to  the 
aliiiir  of  the  Mary-Ann.  The  good  lady,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the 
corner  of  the  open  fire-place  with  her  work,  apparently  knowing  what 
was  coming,  gathered  up  her  work  and  quietly  quitted  the  room,  and 
the  Captain  conmienced : 

'  On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  the  schooner 
Mary-Ann,  Ichabod  Sheffield,  of  Sag-Harbor,  being  master,  sailed  from 
New- York,  ballasted  wdth  dye-wood,  for  the  Strait  of  Belliile.  She  was 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burden,  and  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  New-York  City,  I  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
sailed  as  mate.  We  had  three  fore-mast  hands,  a  oook,  (colored,)  and  a 
cabin-boy.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  we  arrived  at  Cape  Charles, 
where  we  waited  several  days  for  a  cargo  of  fish.  This  time,  as  it  after- 
ward proved,  was  well  spent  in  painting  sixteen  port-holes  and  dressing 
the  Mary-Ann  with  such  apparel  as  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  eran 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

'  Having  taken  in  a  cargo  of  fish,  we  shipped  two  more  fore-mast 
hands,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  September  set  sail  for  a  market  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note  till,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October,  about  forty  miles  west  of  the  Island  of  Majorca,  we 
discovered  a  ship-of-war  standing  on  the  wind  to  the  westward,  about 
eight  miles  distant,  two  pomts  forward  of  our  lee  beam,  while  we  were 
steering  east,  under  a  south  wind.  In  about  half-anrhoor,  the  ship 
hoisted  English  colors,  and  tacked  to  the  eastward.  The  captain  said 
she  would  be  coming  up  with  us  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  so  we  set 
our  colors  and  bore  up  to  fall  in  with  her.  She  came  up  on  our  weather- 
quarter,  hauled  down  her  English  colors,  and  made  our  hair  stand  erect 
by  hoisting  the  Algerine  flag  and  throwing  a  shpt  across  our  bows. 
The  Mary- Ann  seemed  to  shudder,  and  every  plank  to  utter  a  groan. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  now,  more  barbarous,  savage,  and 
desperate  pirates  never  disturbed  sea  or  ocean.  They  claimed  as  a  right 
all  property  and  persons  found  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  if  it  was 
questioned,  all  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  and  *  devils  damned '  seemed  to 
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wlu^rc  we  could  lay  our  bauds  ou  them,  aud  out  of  the  tight  of  the 
pirates.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  made  the  land.  We  now  laid  our  plui 
of  action  with  the  vessel  on  the  wind.  The  cal»n-boy  was  to  lemain 
below  in  the  cabin  with  the  iire-aims  in  his  keeping,  uid  to  poM  them 
up  if  called  for.  If  obliged  to  retreat,  we  should  then  have  aziUB  'wiA 
which  to  defend  ourselves.  At  one  o*clock  we  came  in  si^tof  the  mtf 
of  Algiers,  and  its  artificial  harbor.  We  now  made  known  to  the  oook 
our  resolution.  He  was  a  powerful  man  of  six  feet  thxee  inofaeib  wmi 
entered  most  cordially  into  our  plans.  I  ordered  him  below  to  take  off 
his  boots  and  such  clothing  as  would  encumber  him  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  He  soon  reappeared,  with  nothing  on  but  his  pantaloom  wmi 
shirt,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up  in  the  most  approved  fighting  rtyle. 
This  caused  suspicion,  and  the  prize-crew  cocked  their  gnas  and  pwttliiil 
them  at  us.  I  then  ordered  the  cook  to  the  fore-topsail  yaxd,  which 
allayed  suspicion,  and  the  guns  were  uncocked.  At  thia  mnnwwt»I 
observed  the  prize-master  laying  his  fine  pistol  and  swoid  on  the  oom 
The  captain  was  to  take  the  grain-staff  to  catch  some  fish.  ThiaiMMud 
draw  the  crew  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  They  would  pvofaably 
over  the  rail,  the  better  to  see  the  captain  use  the  harpoon.  At 
signal,  each  of  us  was  to  pitch  a  man  overboard. 

*  We  were  now  about  seven  miles  from  Algiers,  and  eoold 
the  sentry  walking  by  the  castle.  A  cloud  was  rising  to  meet  Ae 
in  his  descent,  and  had  just  touched  its  lower  limb.  The  fflptain  had 
taken  the  grain-staff  to  the  lee-quarter.  Tlie  cook  had  oome  down  ftem 
aloft,  and  had  taken  the  helm ;  he  was  to  take  a  turn  in  the  tillei>-iane 
at  a  signal.  One  man  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  was  redimng  in  the 
cable-tier.  The  crew  were  leaning  over  the  rail.  The  captain  waitai 
till  they  were  more  scattered :  unconquerable  resolution  lat  upon  Ua 
brow.  The  cook  loved  the  occasion  as  he  hated  chains  and  ahmij. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  nerve  us  to  the  desperate  undertakiBg.  Ghaiaa 
and  slavery  were  before  us  ;  and  if  we  failed,  the  most  honiUe  liirti— 
Not  another  hope  or  fear  could  have  strengthened  our  pmpoaa.  "With 
unutterable  desire  I  waited  for  the  signal.  My  rage  had  gnrihuWy 
increased  till 

'  Now  coiild  I  drink  hot  blood. 

And  do  Riich  bii.«iness  ns  the  bitter  day 

Would  qnakc  to  look  on.' 

The  signal  was  given  for  the  cook.  A  part  of  the  crew  were  potaed  on 
the  rail  as  the  loi^ed-for  signal  saluted  our  ears.  In  an  instant  of  time 
three  men  had  plunged  into  the  sea.  The  captain  sprang  like 
on  the  man  in  the  cable-tier,  on  the  lee-quarter.  The  gun  was 
from  his  grasp  and  thrown  upon  deck  before  he  oould  bring  it  to 
Ho  was  a  strong  man,  but  the  captain  was  nerved  to  superhomaa  effort. 
He  dragged  the  pirate  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  had  thrown  Un 
over  t]ie  rail;  but  could  not  shake  him  from  his  death-giasp.  The 
strength  of  tlie  captain  was  giving  way,  and  he  abont  giang  owi 
board  with  the  pirate,  as  the  mate  came  to  his  assistance.  With  the 
aid  of  a  grain-staff,  the  Turk  dropped  into  the  water,  and  the  capttaHl 
was  drawn  again  upon  deck.  The  captain,  overcome  with  ae?«e 
struggling,  did  not  mingle  further  in  the  mdee.     The  pump-hrahe  oC 
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others  but  little  less.  Each  wore  a  flat  cloth-cap,  of  a  drab-color,  a 
stufled  shirt  without  a  collar,  with  a  flannel  under-shirt,  petticoat 
pantaloons,  fastened  below  the  knee,  with  the  legs  bare.  The  prize- 
master  and  two  others  had  on  their  feet  something  resembling  shoes ; 
they  also  had  a  strip  of  cloth,  also  drab,  about  ^ght  inches  in  width, 
which  they  wound  about  their  person  in  diflerent  ways.  Some  of  the 
nimiber  had  cloaks  with  head-pieces  of  singular  appearance.  The 
prize-master,  beside  his  sword  and  other  defensive  weapons,  wore  in  his 
belt  a  magnificent  pistol,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  richly  encased 
in  silver ;  and  the  manner  in  which  his  commands  were  given  and 
executed,  showed  that  these  weapons  would  be  used  against  his  own 
crew  with  the  same  readiness  as  against  a  foe,  if  he  was  not  instantly 
and  implicitly  obeyed. 

'  It  was  now  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  informed 
by  signs  that  we  could  have  our  liberty,  provided  we  would  work  the 
vessel  into  Algiers.  This  we  accepted,  and  obeyed  all  orders  with 
loaded  muskets  pointed  toward  us.  When  the  prize-master  was  being 
served  at  our  table  in  the  cabin,  muskets  loaded  and  cocked  were 
invariably  pointed  at  us  from  above,  and  similar  precaution  was  used 
on  all  occasions,  both  day  and  night.  An  accid^ital  discharge  of  a 
musket  was  by  no  means  unexpected.  I  had,  however,  some  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  the  captain.  From  what  he  learned  on  board 
the  frigate,  we  were  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery — Algerine  slavery. 
This  was  their  usual  custom  with  their  captives.  Our  suspicicnis  were 
strengthened  by  a  paper  that  we  foimd  in  the  prize-master's  cloak- 
pocket,  which  he  happened  to  leave  hanging  in  the  cabin,  some  words 
of  which  we  could  understand  ;  and  also  from  the  prize-crew,  who  took 
hold  of  the  iron-rings  about  the  vessel  and  made  signs  that  similar  ones 
were  destined  for  our  hands  and  feet.  One  of  the  crew  was  also  pointed 
out  to  the  cook  as  his  lash-master.  It  was  therefore  morally  certain 
what  was  to  be  our  fate. 

'  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  Thad  another  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  the  captain.  It  was  not  long  befi>re  we  soberly  and  deliber- 
ately determined  never  to  go  into  Algerine  slavery.  Death  was 
preferable.  From  that  moment  our  purpose  was  not  shaken.  October 
twenty-ninth  came  in  with  the  wind  west-south-west,  and  wo  had 
another  moment  for  consultation.  Neither  of  us  had  the  slightest 
misgiving  ;  it  was  a  desperate  chance  to  undertake  the  re-capture  of  the 
vessel,  for  there  were  nine  men  against  three,  and  it -had  been  always 
considered  by  surrounding  nations  that  one  Algerine,  for  fighting  pur- 
poses, on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  was  equal  to  three  of  any  oUier  nation. 
Beside,  they  were  completely  armed  for  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 

'  We  had  two  guns  belonging  to  the  schooner,  that  the  pirates  had 
been  unable  to  find.  The  captain  had  another  with  a  spnng*bayonet 
and  a  pair  of  pistols.  These  were  prepared  for  use,  loaded  and  con- 
cealed again  in  the  cabin. 

*  October  thirtieth  came  in  with  light  winds  from  the  west-south- 
west. Caught  some  small  fish  with  the  grain-stafi)  whioh  greatly 
pleased  the  prize-crew,  and  required  some  skill. 

'  October  thirty-first,  stowed  away  the  pump-brakes  and  grain-staves, 
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wli-^rc  wo  could  lay  our  hauds  on  them,  and  out  of  the  eight  of  the 
pirates.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  made  the  land.  We  now  laid  our  plan 
of  action  with  the  vessel  on  the  wind.  The  cabin-boy  was  to  remain 
below  in  the  cabin  with  the  fire-arms  in  his  keeping,  suid  to  pass  them 
up  if  called  for.  If  obliged  to  retreat,  we  should  then  have  arms  with 
which  to  defend  ourselves.  At  one  o*clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  city 
of  Algiers,  and  its  artificial  harbor.  We  now  made  known  to  the  cook 
our  resolution.  He  was  a  poweriul  man  of  six  feet  three  inches,  and 
entered  most  cordially  into  our  plans.  I  ordered  him  below  to  take  ofi* 
his  boots  and  such  clothing  as  would  encumber  him  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  He  soon  reappeared,  with  nothing  on  but  his  pantahxms  and 
shirt,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up  in  the  most  approved  fighting  Btyle. 
This  caused  suspicion,  and  the  prize-crew  cocked  their  gims  and  pointed 
them  at  us.  I  then  ordered  the  cook  to  the  fore-topsail  yard,  which 
allayed  suspicion,  and  the  guns  were  uncocked.  At  this  moment,  I 
observed  the  prize-master  laying  his  fine  pistol  and  sword  on  the  coop. 
The  captain  was  to  take  the  grain-staff  to  catch  some  fish.  This  would 
draw  the  crew  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  They  would  probably  lean 
over  the  rail,  the  better  to  see  the  captain  use  the  harpoon.  At  a  given 
signal,  each  of  us  was  to  pitch  a  man  overboard. 

'  We  were  now  about  seven  miles  from  Algiers,  and  could  discern 
the  sentry  walking  by  the  castle.  A  cloud  was  rising  to  meet  the  son 
in  his  descent,  and  had  just  touched  its  lower  limb.  The  captain  had 
taken  the  grain-staff  to  the  lee-quarter.  The  cook  had  come  down  ficom 
aloft,  and  had  taken  the  helm ;  he  was  to  take  a  turn  in  the  tiller-nm 
at  a  signal.  One  man  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  was  reclining  in  tne 
cable-tier.  The  crew  were  loaning  over  the  rail.  The  captain  waited 
till  they  were  more  scattered  :  unconquerable  resolution  sat  upon  his 
brow.  The  cook  loved  the  occasion  as  he  hated  chains  and  slavery. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  nerve  us  to  the  desperate  undertaking.  Chains 
and  slavery  were  before  us ;  and  if  we  failed,  the  most  horrible  tortiireB. 
Not  another  hope  or  fear  could  have  strengthened  our  purpose.  With 
unutterable  desire  I  waited  for  the  signal.  My  rage  had  gradaally 
increased  till 

'  Xow  could  I  driuk  hot  blood, 
And  do  such  basiness  ns  the  bitter  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.* 

The  signal  was  given  for  the  cook.  A  part  of  the  crew  were  poised  on 
the  rail  as  the  loi^ed-for  signal  saluted  our  ears.  In  an  instant  of  time 
three  men  had  plunged  into  the  sea.  The  captain  sprang  like  a  lion 
on  the  man  in  the  cable-tier,  on  the  Ice-quarter.  The  gun  was  wrenched 
from  his  grasp  and  thrown  upon  deck  before  he  could  bring  it  to  bear. 
He  was  a  strong  man,  but  the  captain  was  nerved  to  superhuman  effi>rt. 
He  dragged  the  pirate  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  had  thrown  him 
over  the  rail ;  but  could  not  shake  him  iroim  his  death-grasp.  The 
strength  of  the  captain  was  giving  way,  and  he  about  going  over^ 
board  with  the  pirate,  as  the  mate  came  to  his  assistance.  With  the 
aid  of  a  grain-staff,  the  Turk  dropped  into  the  water,  and  the  captain 
was  drawn  again  upon  deck.  The  captain,  overcome  with  sevaxe 
struggling,  did  not  mingle  further  in  the  mdee.     The  pump-brake  of 
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the  cook,  on  the  lee-side,  was  doing  terrible  execution,  while  the  mate 
was  encountering  three  men  at  tiie  brake  of  the  quarter-deck.  The 
mate  with  a  grain-stafi)  and  the  foremost  Turk  with  a  dagger,  stood 
face  to  face.  The  grain-staff,  irom  its  length,  would  be  brought  to  bear 
before  the  dagger  of  the  Turk,  who  thereupon  threw  it  with  such  vio- 
lence that  it  almost  buried  itself  in  the  deck.  It  just  grazed  my  side, 
without  drawing  blood.  The  grain-staff  then  did  its  work.  Before  it 
could  be  again  raised,  the  most  powerful  of  the  pirates  had  grappled 
with  me.  The  struggle  was  to  be  of  short  duration,  for  the  hmder- 
most  of  the  Algerines  had  raised  his  horrid  knife  to  plunge  it  into  my 
side.  I  was  beyond  escape,  in  the  clutches  of  my  antagonist.  I  saw 
the  dagger  descending  on  its  fearful  errand  I  Ten  thousand  thoughts, 
that  would  have  filled  volumes  in  the  utterance,  with  more  than  tele- 
graphic speed  ran  through  my  mind.  The  glistening  knife  had  tra- 
versed more  than  half  its  distance  when  the  pimip-brake  of  the  cook 
came  down  again  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  and  a  crash  like  thun- 
der, spattering  blood  and  brains  in  all  directions.  One  second  more  and 
the  contest  would  have  been  equal.  The  last  man  was  thrown  over- 
board ;  and  the  '  bloody  grapple,'  that  lasted  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
was  over.  The  sun  was  still  visible  above  the  rising  cloud.  The 
silver-cased  pistol  and  sword  of  the  prize-master  lay  untouched  on  the 
coop.  Guns  and  pistols,  too  slow  fos  use  and  too  uncertain  to  be  relied 
on,  were  strewn  about  the  deck,  or  thrown  overboard  with  their  owners. 
Four  horribly-mangled  corpses,  in  their  piratical  habiliments,  lay  mo- 
tionless and  bleeding  on  the  deck,  and  a  gloomy  silence  brooded  over 
all ! 

*  We  were  now  ourselves  again,  and  the  Mary- Ann  was  at  our  com- 
mand. You  will  readily  believe  that  the  vessel  was  not  long  in  going 
about.  All  sails  were  set,  and  our  course  up  the  Straits.  The 
decks  were  cleared,  and  with  devout  hearts  we  tibauked  God  for  the 
deliverance. 

*  The  Algerine  cabin-boy,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen,  had  climbed  the 
taffrail,  and  was  ready  to  jump  overboard.  He  made  signs  to  us 
that  he  would  black  our  boots,  or  do  other  menial  service,  if  we  would 
spare  his  life.  His  death  was  not  at  present  necessary,  and  he  soon 
came  down  to  us,  and  we  treated  him  kindly. 

*  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

'  *  As  if  the  heareni  were  tronUed  with  man's  act,' 

a  heavy  thunder-squall  struck  us,  and  came  near  capsizing  the  vesBel ; 
tore  several  of  our  sails  completcdy  to  rags ;  and  more  or  less  iiyured 
all.  At  such  a  time  such  a  misfortune  was  a  calamity.  The  gale  was 
more  terrible  than  this  of  to-night.  Through  the  darlmess  of  &e  night 
the  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  heavy  peals  of  thunder  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  We  were  in  imminent  peril  of  being  wrecked. 
Sailors  are  seldom  infidels,  and  I  called  to  mind,  the  better  to  appreci- 
ate than  ever  before,  King  David's  description  of  a  thunder-storm  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  twenty-ninth  Psalm.  The  sublimity  of  the 
scene  was  mingled  with  the  excitement  of  the  day's  business,  with  awe 
and  gratitude,  as  I  called  to  mind 
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* '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  apon  the  waters ; 
The  God  of  glory  thundereth ! 
The  Ix)RD  is  upon  the  j^reat  sea ; 
The  voice  of  tne  Lord  is  full  of  nukjcstv ; 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  oeoars ; 
lie  makcth  the  cedars  to  skip  like  a  calf, 
And  Lebanon  and  Sirion  *  like  a  voung  unicorn. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  tne  Jumes  of  fire; 
In  IIis  temple  doth  every  one  speak  of  His  glory  I ' 

'  The  gale  continued  through  the  night,  driving  us  from  our  enemies. 
In  the  morning,  (November  first,)  heavy  gales  still  continuing,  "we 
attempted  to  repair  some  of  the  sails. 

'  One  thought  weighed  heavily  upon  us  :  What  vxis  to  be  done  if 
we  were  again  taken  ?  If  it  was  unendurable  in  the  first  instance, 
how  much  more  in  the  second !  The  boy  could  identify  us,  and  tlie 
Mary- Ann  was  known.  In  such  an  event  there  was  but  one  coune. 
It  was  a  clear  necessity  that  the  boy  must  be  put  where  he  could  tell 
no  tales,  and  the  vessel  scuttled.  By  taking  to  the  boats,  we  might 
possibly  escape  identification.  I  shuddered  that  such  a  necessity  might 
arise ;  it  was  even  probable,  and  it  became  us  to  prepare  for  it.  Seven 
large  auger-holes  were  bored  in  the  ship's  bottom,  and  stopped  m  with 
plugs.  Toward  night  the  wind  moderated,  and  we  bent  a  new  rareeail 
and  completed  the  repair  of  the  main-sail.  During  the  day,  we  ooa- 
tinned  to  make  preparations  for  being  again  taken,  and  repaired  the 
leaky  boat.  We  all  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  were 
yet  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

'  November  second  came  in  with  light  winds.  Every  prepanition  fiir 
sinking  the  vessel  had  been  made,  and  the  boat  loaded  only  with  neces- 
sary articles.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  discovered  a  raJciBh- 
looking  craft,  bearing  north,  with  the  wind  west-north-west.  When 
she  discovered  us,  she  changed  her  course  and  bore  down  upon  us. 
The  dreaded  event  teas  now  at  hand,  A  low,  devilish  Algexine  pirate 
was  fast  coming  up  with  us. 

* '  Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned 
In  evils.' 

*Our  previous  captors  were  gentlemen  in  compaiison,  Our  1it6B 
would  only  be  spared  for  tortures.  The  plugs  were  pulled  oat,  and 
three  feet  of  water  already  in  the  hold.  The  pirate  was  so  near  we 
could  discern  with  the  glass  that  she  was  mounted  with  eight  gons. 
She  was  a  first-rate  sailer,  and  not  ashamed  to  show  her  cdbrs.  In 
half-an-hour  she  will  be  up  with  us,  with  her  infernal  crew.  Time 
had  been  when  the  stars  and  stripes,  waving  above  us,  would  have  been 
a  protection.     No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  now 

*  'Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pity,* 

• 

for  the  boy  must  be  disposed  of.  When  the  blood  was  up,  it  woold 
have  been  hard  enough ;  but  now  it  was  cool.  The  unoffending  floy 
or  we  must  die.     The  cook  brought  upon  deck  a  fi%-Bix  weijg^t,  ana 

*  The  tcmposte  that  rise  on  the  Mediterranean  or  Oreat  Sea  move  over  the  moonttliMy  and 
their  strength  among  the  cc<Iar9  of  Lebanon  and  Slrlon. 
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turned  away.  Itwas  the  captain^s  duty  to  give  ordera,  and  mine  to  see 
them  executed ;  mit  there  was  no  crew  to  perform  liie  hidding ;  the 
cook's  was  ano^er  duty.  Nearer  and  more  near  the  phrate  approaches. 
In  silence,  as  if  by  necessity  itself,  the  boy  was  bound  and  die  weight 
tied  to  his  feet,  and  none  of  us  could  say,  '  Thou  didst  it.' 

'  Most  pitifully  moaning,  the  boy  lay  upon  the  deck.  I  can  hear 
him  now ;  it  was  enough  to  melt  the  stoutest  heart.  '  0  God  ! 
deliver  me  from  this  hour ! '  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  captain.  He 
would  not  throw  the  boy  overboard  ;  the  mate  did  not  give  the  order  ; 
the  cook  would  not  do  it. 

*  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  place  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  this  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.' 

'  As  if  by  inspiration,  I  took  the  helm,  and  bore  up  to  fall  in  with 
the  pirate.  The  cook  now  became  greatly  excited,  and  talked  of  throw- 
ing the  boy  overboard.  The  alteration  of  our  course,  as  we  could  see 
with  the  glass,  seemed  greatly  to  surprise  the  pirate.  Our  painted  port- 
holes, at  that  distance,  had  the  cfiect  of  real  ones  ;  and  the  pirate,  find- 
ing we  were  not  afraid  of  her,  concluded  we  carried  too  many  guns,  and 
so  tacked  about,  and  with  a  press  of  canvas  was  fast  leaving  us.  That 
was  the  happiest  moment  of  rn/y  life.  The  fact  that  she  could  out-sail 
us  was  by  no  means  disagreeable.  The  holes  were  plugged  up  with 
difficulty ;  the  boy  unboimd  ;  the  pumps  set  to  work ;  and  our  course 
shaped  for  Naples,  where  we  arrived  November  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seven,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*  Here  we  found  we  had  run  a  blockade  that  had  been  blown  off  by 
the  storm ;  for  Naples,  being  then  in  possession  of  the  French,  was 
blockaded  by  the  English  and  Sicilians.  Here  the  cabin-boy  cut  our 
acquaintance. 

'Before  our  departure,  we  learned  that  the  Algerine  government 
liad  used  their  utmost  exertion  for  our  re-capture,  and  that  all  cruisers 
were  commanded  to  bring  us  in  alive.  We  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
term  alive.  The  Dey  made  a  formal  demand  upon  our  Consul  at 
Naples  for  two  thousand  dollars,  for  each  Algerine  that  was  missing, 
which  our  government  paid  to  llle  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  reason  of  our  being  taken  we  learned  to  be  because  the  United 
States  had  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dey  ;  and  the  reason  of  the  fail- 
ure was  that  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  carrying  the  tribute,  was  fired 
into  by  the  Enghsh,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Norfolk  for  repairs. 

*  After  selling  our  cargo  of  fish  (ov^ring  to  the  blockade)  at  an  unheard- 
of  price,  we  became  uneasy,  and  concluded,  in  spite  of  the  Algerines 
and  the  blockade,  to  set  sail  for  New-York.  We  took  a  favorable  time  ; 
ran  the  blockade  ;  kept  clear  of  the  cruisers ;  and  on  the  third  day 
hauled  under  a  Swedish  seventy-four,  and  asked  protection  from  the 
Algerines,  which  was  refused,  because  they  were  at  peace  with  them  ; 
but  acting  on  the  belief  that  the  frigate  would  not  harm  us,  though  we 
were  within  three  miles  of  her,  we  in  the  day-time  kept  a  respectful 
distance,  and  at  night  hugged  closer,  and  fiinally  arrived  safely  at  Long- 
Island,  July  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  during  the  embargo  ; 
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and  fuidiiig  we  could  not  get  to  sea  again,  though  we  had  mot  entered 
our  vessel,  we,  on  the  fourteenth,  came  up  to  the  city  of  New-Yoik, 
whore  we  wore  visited  by  hundreds,  who  came  to  hear  the  stoiy  I  have 
just  told  you.' 

'  And,  Captain,  what  became  of  the  sailors  that  were  taken  from  the 
Mar}'- Ann  and  carried  on  board  the  frigate  ?  ' 

'  Well,  they  were  put  to  hard  labor,  tiU  the  Danish  goyermoent  pro- 
cured the  release  of  one,  the  English  two,  and  the  United  States  the 
rest,  by  the  pa}Tnent  of  tribute.' 

Here  the  Captain  rose  and  ox)ened  a  cupboard,  and  took  out  the  dag- 
ger that  he  so  narrowly  escaped,  and  the  silver- cased  pistol  of  the  prize- 
master,  saying,  '  that  Captam  Sheffield,  who  visited  him  in  eignteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  had  carefully  preserved  the  double-barrelled 
gun.  The  cook,  who  left  the  vessel  at  Naples,  took  a  part  of  the  amu, 
as  also  did  the  cabin-boy.  The  insurance-office  in  New-York  gave  ns 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  distributed  as  fbUows :  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  Captain  Sheffield  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiTe  to 
the  mate  ;  and  the  rest  to  the  cook  and  cabin-boy. 

'  Captain  Sheffield  died  at  his  residence  near  Hurlgate,  in  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Forty,  greatly  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friendi.' 

If  any  reader,  in  visiting  the  '  Old  Colony/  will  call  upon  my  worthy 
friend,  he  will  find  a  generous  hospitality,  this  account  minutely  oor- 
rect,  and  the  Captain  i^dll  tell  him  another  story  worth  two  c^  this. 


R        A        Y        E        R   . 


Bend  beneath  thy  sorrow  deep ; 

BeD(i  but  do  not  break ; 
Unto  hopo's  reviving  light 

Thv  burdened  heart  s^all  wake. 


God  does  not  on  our  spirits  lay 
More  tlian  we  should  bear ; 

But  looks  to  SCO  us  ask  his  help 
In  unceasing  prayer. 


Thou  shalt  not  need  to  wait  on  llisc 
As  courtiers  wait  on  kings, 

Until  on  answer,  long  dofenrcd, 
A  slender  solaco  brings. 


Thy  lonely  chamber  is  a  court 

"^Vlioncc  thou  canst  see  IIis  face ; 
The  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world 

Is  near  in  every  place. 

SiSliA. 
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DOCTOR         STUPOIt 


ILIX  TENEKA  COLCUA  TKACTAVIT.'  —  HoKACE:  BOOK  FlPJBT,  13.   V.   6  -  10. 

Ilo?.?Mc  l^ifjLOvg  ^wxac  'Aii^f^  ^r^xnarpev.  — Iliad  i.  3. 


I. 

On  the  ^  Creek  Porchaae,'  years  ago, 

When  men  were  few  and  *  varmints '  plenty, 
And  chills  and  fever,  high  and  low, 

Shook  nineteen  men  in  every  twenty ; 
Whenever  the  *  Crackers,'  salt  or  fresh, 

Had  colds,  coughs,  diarrhea,  croup,  or 
The  other  ills  that  haunt  the  flesh, 

They  always  sent  for  Doctor  Stupor. 

n. 

I  knew  him  in  his  latter  days, 

And  oft  upon  his  limping  pony 
I  saw  him  ride,  and  stopped  to  gaze 

Upon  his  figure,  grim  and  bony : 
And  often  o'er  his  office-door 

I  saw  the  Doctor's  sign-board  swinging, 
And  sometimes  at  the  mid-night  hour 

I  heard  his  deathful  mortar  ringing. 

111. 

That  mortar  I  behold  with  awe. 

As  Stupor's  boy  wouM  sit  and  pound  it  ,* 
For  warrior  never  mortar  saw 

That  death  had  oftener  dealt  around  it. 
Upon  his  shelves,  in  grim  array. 

Powders  and  pills  were  piled  like  bullets, 
The  which  the  Doctor  day  by  day 

Discharged  a-down  bis  patiente'  gullets. 


IV. 

The  Doctor  was  a  learned  Creek ; 

He  knew  that  *  Medicus '  meant  monkey, 
And  that  largoCj  fai  the6^rcek, 

Was  the  appropriate  term  for  donkey ; 
And  when  of  symptoms  called  to  spei^, 

His  jargon  was  so  diabolic. 
So  mixed  with  barbarous  Creek  and  Greek, 

It  gave  his  auditors  the  colic  I 

T. 

The  Doctor's  eyes  were  like  blue  pUls, 
His  hair  a  ravelled  stiddng-plaster ; 

His  nose  some  fiery  root  that  kills, 
Like  his  own  medicines,  or  faster : 
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His  lips  ^ere  like  Virginia  twist ; 

Complexion,  calomel  and  sulphur; 
His  strange  ingredients  tbrough  the  list 

Of  dn^  Dame  Natube  had  to  cull  for. 


TI. 

And  yet,  hoWer  at  facts  like  these 

A  smile  incredulous  may  dimple 
The  learned  mugs  of  grave  ILD^ 

Tlie  tout  ensemble  was  still  a  simple. 
Nature  upon  his  face  had  wrought 

A  pompous  vacuum  unchanging, 
No  glimmer  of  intruding  thought 

Its  blank  composure  e'er  deranging. 


TIL 

It  was  not  strange  that  he  sliould  be 

A  saint  and  elder  in  the  session ; 
No  man  had  oftoncr  seen  tlian  he 

The  consequences  of  transgression ; 
He  knew  the  end  that  sinners  mot, 

By  his  and  Providence*  appointment ; 
The  memory  of  their  woes  was  yet 

Unto  his  soul  as  '  precious  ointment' 


vin. 

His  theological  belief 

Was  simple,  clear,  and  comprehensive ; 
And  though  *t  was  somewhat '  curt  and  bricf|* 

Its  applications  were  extensive. 
*T  was :  '  Love  thy  God  with  all  thy  might, 

(As  for  thy  neighbor ^  (hcU '«  all  gammon,) 
Work  in  his  service  day  and  night, 

And  let  that  god  be  ever  Mammon. 


IX. 

The  Doctor,  like  the  knowing  few, 

Was  fierce  against  all  innovation : 
He  oft  declared  that  notions  new 

Would  soon  '  demoralize  the  nation ! ' 
He  scorned  the  now  and  strange  ideas 

His  younger  brethren  got  by  reading. 
And  always  calmed  his  patient's  fears 

With  copious  calomel  and  bleeding. 


X. 

For  forty  years  did  Death  and  he 

Ride  on  the  some  old  horse  together, 
And  range  the  country  far  and  fN>e, 

In  every  kind  of  wind  and  weather. 
But  even  Death  at  last,  dismayed. 

Endeavored  vainly  to  restrict  him ; 
The  monarch  grim  became  afraid 

That  he  himself  might  fall  a  victim  I 
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XI. 


So  down  the  Doctor's  throat  he  crammed 

A  pill  of  his  own  manufacture^ 
And  then  his  curious  cranium  jammed, 

And  smashed  it  with  a  compound  ftacture 
The  Doctor,  'neath  the  grave-yard's  plain,    . 

Like  some  grim  warrior  reposmg 
Amid  the  foes  his  hand  hath  slidn, 

Sleeps  with  the  victims  of  his  dosmg. 


xn. 


But  erring  fame  is  wont  to  gild 

The  *  butchers  of  mankind '  with  glory : 
The  village  paper  half  was  filled 

With  prose  and  poems  laudatory ; 
And  on  a  pompous  marble  pile, 

Which  mourning  yew  and  cypress  droop  o'er, 
You  still  may  read,  if  worth  your  while^ 

'  Bkjacet  Doctor  Nathan  Stupor  ! ' 


JULIA,    OR    THE    GARDEN    OF    THE    TUILERIES. 

On  a  bright,  sun-shiny  aflemoon  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  resorts  in  the  world.  Its  broad,  shady  avenues, 
smoothly  laid  with  gravel,  its  flowers,  fountains,  and  statuary,  and  its 
forest  of  venerable  trees,  form  a  picture  unequalled  by  any  other  city 
in  Europe. 

At  one  end,  the  view  extends  through  the  Champs  Elyskes  to  the 
Arch  of  Triumph ;  at  the  other,  arises  the  dignified  old  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  looks  down  as  placidly  upon  the  scene  as  if  no  furious 
mob  had  ever  profaned  its  precincts,  nor  driven  forth  its  royal  inmates, 
some  to  the  scafibld,  and  otiiers  to  wander  through  the  world. 

What  histories  are  written  on  the  walls  of  tins  time-honored  pile, 
which  Diunas  compares  to  an  inn,  where  Royalty  has  merely  put  up  in 
passing. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette  were  dragged  hence  to 
prison,  and  sufiered  death  in  the  Flace  de  la  Comjoorde,  in  sight  of  the 
walls  of  their  once  royal  abode. 

Napoleon,  when  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory,  sojourned 
here  for  a  short  time,  and  then  gave  place  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth  ;  but 
the  latter  had  hardly  time  to  arrange  his  household  before  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  before  the  retuming  Emperor,  who 
also,  after  another  brier  stay,  was  called  away  to  Waterloo,  never  more 
to  enter  its  gilded  halls. 

Since  then,  Charles  the  Tenth  has  given  place  to  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Louis  Philippe  has  given  place  to  the  people. 

The  imperial  eagle  has  again  unfolded  its  wings  at  the  Tuileries ; 
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Louis  Napoleon  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  and  all  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  royalty  have  ag^ain  returned  to  its  time-honored 
walls.  But  it  is  a  bold  man  who  can  inhabit  this  building,  so  fatal  to 
kings,  and  a  bolder  one  who  can  lie  down  at  night  and  sleep  soundly 
upon  the  breast  of  this  volcano. 

But  wc  will  return  to  the  garden,  filled  with  its  gay  and  thoughtlesB 
crowd,  some  of  whom  are  promenading  through  its  verdant  aUeys,  or 
along  its  beautiful  terraces,  others  quietly  seated  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  stately  trees,  enjoying  the  ever-changing  scene  upon  a  comfortable 
rush-bottomed  chair,  for  the  moderate  price  of  two  cents. 

Let  us  stroll  up  this  alley,  skirting  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  what  a 
charming  view  meets  the  eye.  You  might  imagine  you  had  entered 
some  public  nursery,  for  hundreds  of  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  nnrsea 
are  there,  with  infants  in  their  arms.  Lmimierable  blooming  children 
are  at  play  ;  some  trolling  gayly-cdored  balls,  some  jumping  the  rope, 
others  playing  at  tag,  and  all  joyous  and  happy. 

If  any  thing  could  cure  a  misanthrope,  I  think  a  daily  visit  to  thifl 
place  would  soon  have  the  desired  efiect.  For  to  hear  the  joyouB  voicea 
of  these  children  at  play,  to  behold  their  bright  angelic  faces,  blooming 
with  health,  and  to  see  their  slight  forms  adorned  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance, tripping  artlessly  but  most  gracefully  over  the  gravel  walk, 
would  warm  the  coldest  heart,  and  cause  it  to  feel  more  kindly  towazd 
its  species.  Behold  that  young  mother  sitting  beneatli  yon  tree  ;  how 
often  her  eyes  are  raised  from  the  piece  of  embroidery  she  ia  engaged 
upon,  to  watch  with  swelling  heart  her  lovely  little  daughter,  who  la 
mixing  with  the  joyous  throng,  but  who  never  wanders  beyond  oiU. 
There  are  a  hundred  such  mothers  here,  whose  hearts  axe  oveiflowiqg 
with  maternal  affection  as  they  behold  with  pride  their  '  bird  of  pfo- 
mise,'  their  '  jewel  without  price.'  The  scene  is  really  enehantiBg,  nd 
wo  might  gaze  on  it  for  hours  with  pleasure ;  but  we  will  pa»  ouwazd 
to  the  grand  avenue,  whore  children  of  a  larger  growth  axe  am: 
themselves.  Here  the  most  beautiful  women  and  the  most  el< 
young  men  may  be  seen  daily.  Even  the  gray-haired  aire^  who 
conscious  that  he  is  too  old  to  please,  is  glad  to  come  and  behold  the 
beautiful  toilets  and  lovely  faces  that  throng  the  gravel  walk  ;  finr  the 
Frenchman  is  never  too  old  to  admire  youth  and  beauty. 

Some  are  seated  in  groups,  engaged  in  lively  conversation  i^on  the 
topics  of  the  day  ;  some  are  in  pairs,  and  talk  m  so  low  a  voice  tint  if 
they  were  making  love  no  one  would  be  the  wiser  for  it ;  othen  am  en- 
gaged in  reading,  or  in  noedle-work  ;  others,  promenading ;  and  aU 
appear  to  be  contented  and  happy. 

But  what  a  diflbrcnt  scene  this  garden  presents  early  in  the 
ing !  Its  avenues  are  then  deserted  and  silent,  and  tiie  only 
which  greet  the  car  are  tlie  distant  roar  of  the  great  city  awakieg  to 
life,  and  the  chirping  of  the  little  birds  skipping  among  the  branokfll  of 
the  trees.  An  occasional  passenger  may  be  seen  travexaing  the  geidea 
from  the  Rue  de  Eivoli  or  the  Cluai  Voltaire ;  but  he  lingen  not  t^ 
enjoy  the  perfume  of  the  floweni,  nor  to  lounge  on  the  benchea,  bat 
Avith  a  hurried  step  passes  onward  to  his  morning  task. 

Eugene  A ,  a  young  medical  student  who  lived  in  the  Rno  St 
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Honors,  seldom  saw  the  garden  except  at  Hub  hear,  er  late  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  travened  it  en  hie  way  to  and  from  hoapttale  and  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  The  candidate  for  madieal  honon  mnst  he  an 
early  liser  heie,  when  such  xaen  m  Telnean  and  Jehert  may  be  fiioiid 
in  the  wards,  or  in  the  operating  locmi  mtween  seven  and  eight  o'cleck 
in  the  morning. 

For  more  than  a  month  Eugene  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
his  morning  walk  through  the  garden  a  yofon^  giil,  dmsed  in  Uaok/ 
and  deeply  veiled,  who  always  earned  in  her  hand  a  small  Iks,  like 
those  used  to  hdld  artificial  flowers. 

He  soon  became  so  much  in  the  habit  of  meeting  this  young  person, 
that  every  morning  he  &iled  to  see  her  giaeefnl  fonn  tripping  over  the 
gravel  walk  he  felt  disappcMnted.  This  feeling  grew  upon  bun,  and  in 
a  short  time  his  sympathies  became  so  nniek  intereeted,  that  if  he  did 
not  meet  h^  in  the  garden,  be  wouldlinger  on  thequajjoronthePont 
Royal,  until  she  made  her  aj^>eaianee,  and  Uxob  often  arrived  late  to 
the  clinique. 

Eugene  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  living  near  Bor- 
deaux. Although  perfect  master  of  his  own  aetkmB,  and  not  stinted 
with  regard  to  means,  which  veere  liberally  famished  to  him  by  Us 
father,  he  had  nevertheless  resided  in  the  metropolis  for  several  years 
without  becoming  contaminated  by  its  vices.  The  arduous  pursuit  of 
his  studies,  coupkd  veith  an  ambition  to  excel  in  the  jnofession  he  had 
chosen,  were  his  safeguards  amid  the  thousand  snares  which  beset  a 
young  man  in  this  vortex  of  dissipation. 

Naturally  of  an  excitable  nature,  a  certain  interest  was  aveakiened 
in  his  mind  by  the  mystery  which  appeared  to  hang  ardond  this  yonng 
person,  and  their  almost  daily  meetinffs  somi  kindled  in  his  bieast  a 
sympathy  toward  her,  the  cause  of  winch  he  oould  not  explain.  His 
heart  beat  more  quickly  as  he  iq[»proached  toward  her,  and  timidly 
gazed  upon  the  beautiful  face  which  the  envious  veil  oonld  not  altoge- 
&er  conceal.  And  when  she  had  passed  by,  he  wotdd  pause  and  wai^ 
her  receding  form  until  it  was  lost  to  his  view. 

One  morning  the  young  girl  was  not  seen  as  nsoal,  and  Eugene  Uh- 
gered  so  long  in  the  hope  of  beholding  her  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  ^e 
hospital  until  the  dmique  viras  half  over.  Several  momings  passed  in 
the  like  manner ;  he  waited  and  waited  witfaoat  avail.  He  beganilow 
to  neglect  his  studies,  and  passed  nearly  the  whole  day  lingering  about 
the  ^irden  in  hopes  of  re-beholding  the  being  toward  whom  he  was  so 
myBteriously  attracted.  But  his  hopes  were  fruitless ;  days  and  wecflm 
passed  away,  but  the  vision  of  his  morning  walks  never  mote  appeaMd 
to  gladden  his  nght.  •  f  ' 

Eugene  lost  his  taste  tsf  study,  and  instead  of  being  at  the  hoqpitBl, 
or  at  his  books,  was  oontinuaUy  rambling  over  the  <Sity,  bttofrf  v^  VKKh 
the  frail  hope  of  again  meetmg  the  young  lady  in  Made. 

At  length,  one  evening  while  he  was  retimiing  home  after  a-  leng 
stroll,  tired  and  disheartened,  he  esjAcd  the  obj^ot  of  his  seai^h  ]^asBilig 
through  the  Rue  Oastigliohe  towanl  the  Hue  de  Bivdii.    He  wM'ib' 
much  overcome  with  joy  at  re-beholding  lier,  that  his  first  ilnpnlse^^Mto 
to  rush  up  and  greet  h^r  vrith  all  the  vratmth  of  an  old  aoqMiitfHhse. 
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Wat  a  moment's  reflection  restrained  him  from  committing  bo  raah 
act  as  to  accost  one  to  whom  he  was  entirely  unknown.  Following  in 
her  foot-steps,  howeveri  he  traversed  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  Font  Royal,  continued  along  the  Qxiai  Yoltaiie 
and  the  Q,uai  Malaquais,  up  the  Rue  de  Seine,  to  the  Rue  de  Bumy, 
where  she  entered  a  house  and  disappeared. 

Eugene  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden 
determination,  entered  the  gate-way  to  speak  with  the  porter,  that  Cer- 
herus  of  all  Parisian  houses. 

'  Good-day  to  you.  Sir !  *  said  Eugene ;  '  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  young  person  who  has  just  gone  up-stairs  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sir,'  replied  the  porter,  '  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  it  ia  Miaa 

Julia,  who  lives  with  her  mother,  Madame  D ,  in  the  fifth  story  ; 

the  door  is  to  the  right  of  the  stair- way.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  go  up,'  answered  Eugene ;  *  I  merely  thought  I 
would  step  in  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  lady,  for  I  have  often  met  her 
in  the  street.' 

'Ah !  Sir !  she  is  a  very  worthy  young  person,  and  it  is  a  pity  time 
are  not  more  like  her  in  the  world.  Although  young  and  beautifiil, 
she  never  thinks  of  going  out  to  places  of  amusement,  but  paaaea  the 
whole  of  her  time  in  administering  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  a  sioik 
mother,  aud  in  laboring  for  her  support.  Madame  and  her  daughter 
have  lived  in  the  house  for  more  than  two  years.  When  they  first  eame, 
they  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  off;  but  they  are  very  poor  now.  I 
never  gain  any  thing  by  performing  little  commissions  &r  them,  ae  I 
us«d  to  do ;  but  no  matter  ;  I  like  them,  nevertheless,  finr  they  are  al- 
ways 80  gentle  and  polite  that  I  would  willingly  do  them  a  serrioe  witii- 
out  expecting  a  penny's  recompense.' 

Eugene  talked  for  more  than  half-an-hour  with  the  old  porter,  whoee 
fceUngs  appeared  to  be  very  deeply  hiterested  in  the  sick  lady  and  her 
daughter.  From  all  he  communicated  to  him,  he  learned  they  had 
been  in  affluent  circumstances  before  the  death  of  Mr.  D  —"— ,  who 
was  a  gentleman  of  ample  fortune,  but  had  so  diminished  his  means  by 
unfortunate  speculations  at  the  Bourse,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  just  before  the  Revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

forty-eight,  Madame  D foimd  herself  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of 

poverty.  She  immediately  sold  off  her  splendid  furniture,  her  hanea 
and  equipage,  and  retired  to  an  apartment  in  a  less  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  city,  where  she  devoted  her  whole  attention  to  the  education  of 
her  daughter.  After  two  years,  however,  her  funds  had  dwindled 
away  so  rapidly  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  still  more  humUe 
lodging  ill  tlio  Rue  de  Bussy,  where  after  having  occupied  for  some  time 
an  apartment  on  the  third  floor,  poverty  had  at  last  forced  her  to  asoend 
to  a  small  room  on  the  fifth  floor,  where  for  a  long  time  she  and  her 
daughter  had  gained  a  precarious  subsistence  by  making  artifiinal 
flowere. 

Eugene  bade  the  old  porter  good-day,  and  went  away  pondering  how 
ho  might  be  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Julia  and  her  mother. 
Numerous  plans  were  decided  upon  and  relinquished  as  untenable  ; 
and  not  until  the  next  morning  did  he  conclude  how  to  proceed. 
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His  final  decision  was  to  go  and  see  the  old  porter,  and  inquire  if  there 
were  any  rooms  vacant  in  the  house.  For,  once  under  the  same  roof  with 
Julia,  he  flattered  himself  there  would  be  a  thousand  ways  of  forming 
an  acquaintance  with  her  ;  and  he  likewise  persuaded  himself  that  an 
apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Bussy  would  be  much,  more  suitable  for  him 
as  a  student  than  one  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  as  it  was  nearer  to  the 
hospitals  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  was  much  more  economi- 
cal, although  he  had  no  reason  to  eeonomize.  But  Love's  arguments 
are  irresistible  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-two. 

At  an  early  hour  Eugene  was  on  his  way  to  the  Rue  de  Bussy,  where 
he  found  the  old  porter  at  his  post. 

*  Good-day,  Mr.  Porter ! '  said  he.      *  How  is  Madame  D and 

her  daughter  this  morning  ? ' 

'Ah  ! '  replied  the  old  man,  '  she  is  much  worse ;  and  I  fear  the 
young  lady  will  fall  sick  likewise,  for  she  looks  very  pale  to-day.  They 
have  no  servant,  and  this  delicate  young  girl  is  obliged  to  perform  all 
the  household  duties,  to  watch  night  and  day  by  the  bed-side  of  her  sick 
mother,  and  to  labor  for  their  daily  support.* 

Eugene  could  scarcely  conceal  his  feelings  when  he  learned  the  suf- 
ferldgs  of  these  unhappy  people,  who  had  been  raised  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury, and  were  now  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery.  But,  alas !  how 
many  examples  of  this  kind  does  not  Paris  produce  ! 

He  turned  away  for  a  moment  to  conceal  a  tear  which  trembled  in 
his  eye,  and  changed  the  subject  of  conversation  by  asking  the  porter 
if  there  were  any  vacant  rooms  in  the  house  to  hire. 

The  old  man  showed  him  a  very  modest  apartment  on  the  fourth 
floor,  which  suited  him  exactly,  and  he  took  possession  of  it  at^once. 

Established  in  his  new  abode,  Eugene  had  a  firm  ally  in  the  old 
porter,  whose  good- will  he  had  completely  gained  by  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  the  unhappy  lady  and  her  daughter.  Although  Eugene  only 
caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  Julia  as  she  was  descending  or  going 
up-stairs,  he  was  nevertheless  kept  constantly  informed  of  her  move- 
ments, and  felt  himself  happy  in  being  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

A  few  days  ai^er  he  had  become  established  in  his  new  abode,  he 
commenced  a  series  of  little  attentions  toward  his  neighbors  in  the  upper 
story.  He  would  send  to  the  sick  lady  almost  daily  some  present  of 
fruit  or  other  delicacy,  with  a  kind  inquiry  after  her  health. 

This  method  was  continued  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  Julia  fell 
sick  and  was  unable  to  leave  her  room.  Obliged  to  relinquish  her 
work,  she  was  no  longer  able  by  the  fruits  of  her  labor  to  supplythe 
wants  of  her  mother  and  her  own.  Her  last  resource  was  a  few  jewels 
which  had  been  saved  firom  the  wreck  of  their  fortune,  and  the  first  of 
these,  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  the  porter  had  been  commissioned  to 
sacrifice.  Eugene  saw  this  was  a  propitious  moment  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Julia,  and  he  felt  rejoiced  to  think  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  be  an  angel  of  mercy  to  these  unfortunate  beings  who  found 
themselves  deserted  and  friendless,  without  one  pitying  hand  to  lend 
them  aid. 

One  morning  he  sallied  forth  to  the  market  at  an  early  hour,  and 
bought  a  basket  of  delicious  grapes,  which  he  intended  to  go  and  ofl^r 
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in  person  to  his  neighbors.  Upon  his  return  be  ascended  to  the  fifih 
story,  and  ynih  a  beating  heart  and  trembhng  hand  tapped  gently  ftt 

the  door  of  Madame  D 's  apartment.     A  low  voice  called  to  him 

to  enter.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  latch,  but  hesitated  to  lift  it.  A 
thousand  conflicting  feelings  took  possession  of  his  breast,  and  fiir  a  few 
moments  he  felt  undecided  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  qnestioii 
was  whether  he  should  give  up  the  object  of  his  life  for  the  past  thiee 
or  four  months,  and  resign  all  hopes  of  becoming  acqaainted  with  Jiilia» 
or  whether  he  should  leave  her  alone  and  desolate,  and  perhaps  to  Sm, 
unless  timely  aid  was  oflered,  or  to  overcome  his  timiuty  and  bdldly 
pursue  the  path  he  had  determined  upon. 

These  thoughts  flashed  quickly  through  his  brain,  and  he  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  gently  pressing  the  latch,  entered  the  room. 

Stretched  upon  a  narrow  bed  lay  the  attenuated  form  of  ^«^^^^ 
D ,  and  beside  her  reclined  her  daughter  in  a  low  arm-chair. 

Upon  perceiving  Eugene,  the  young  girl  started,  and  afaintUaBhfbr 
a  moment  overspread  her  pale  but  beautiful  features.  Eugene  timidly 
advanced  and  presented  the  basket  of  grapes,  apologizing  for  his  inte- 
sion,  and  kindly  inquiring  after  the  health  of  her  mother  and  her  own. 

Julia  thonk^  him  for  his  present,  and  warmly  expressed  the  grati- 
tude she  felt  for  all  the  attentions  he  had  shown  to  them  since  they  had 
been  under  the  same  roof.  Madame  D ,  in  a  feeble  Toioe,  reite- 
rated the  words  of  her  daughter,  and  poured  forth  her  thanks  to  llie 
Deity,  who  in  their  deserted  condition  had  not  entirely  left  themfidend- 
Icss. 

*  0  Madame  ! '  said  Eugene,  '  I  do  not  merit  so  many  thanks ;  fixr  I 
blame  myself  for  not  having  come  sooner  to  ofler  you  my  servioes.  But 
it  is  never  too  late  to  do  right,  and  I  hope  now  while  your  daughter's 
health  is  so  feeble,  you  will  call  upon  mo  without  hesitation.' 

An  angelic  smile  lighted  up  Julia's  face  as  she  thanked  Eugene  fir 
his  proflered  kindness  ;  and  although  the  sick  lady  was  too  weak  to 
give  utterance  to  her  feelings,  her  countenance  expressed  the  waim 
gratitude  of  her  heart. 

Eugene's  attentions  to  Madame  D and  her  daughter  now  be- 
came constant.  He  ran  daily  to  the  apothecary's  to  procure  the  medt 
cines  the  ph3rsician  would  order,  administered  them  with  his  own  hanb 
at  the  proper  moment,  and  attended  to  all  their  little  wants  and  oooH 
forts  with  the  most  untiring  assiduity. 

A  week  flew  by,  and  the  hues  of  health  began  again  to  bloom  iipoii 
Julia's  cheek.  Her  indisposition  had  been  caused  by  orer-ezertioni  the 
proper  remedy  for  which  was  repose. 

She  had  again  resumed  her  work,  and  Eugene  would  now  sit  ftr 
hours  by  her  side,  watching  her  fairy  Angers  as  they  fbimed  flowen 
and  wreaths  to  adorn  the  forms  of  many  far  less  fair  than  herself. 

With  what  rapture  would  he  gaze  upon  her  beautiful  face,  whenlier 
eyes,  half- veiled  in  tlicir  dark  lashes,  were  engaged  upon  her  woik ! 
Oh  I  how  sweet  to  him  were  those  hours  spent  by  her  side !  HM' 
natural  and  unafiected  was  their  conversation,  which  flowed  on  W 
smoothly  as  the  waters  of  a  gentle  stream  ;  their  tastes  mutually 
harmonizing  and  blending  together,  like  the  colors  of  a  beaotifiJl 
painting. 
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Each  day  Eugene  found  some  new  feature  to  admire  in  Julia's  mind, 
as  it  gradually  developed  itself  to  him.  Her  devotion  to  her  mother, 
her  untiring  industry,  and  the  sweet  resignation  with  which  she  bore 
adversity,  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to  her  youth  and  beauty. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  Madame  D had  so  far 

recovered  that  she  was  enabled  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
day.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Eugene  received  a  letter  from  Bor- 
deaux, announcing  the  illness  of  his  father,  and  requesting  him  to  return 
home  immediately.  This  letter  was  a  two-fold  affliction  to  him  ;  ioT 
he  loved  his  father  with  the  most  devoted  afiection,  and  the  fear  lest  his 
malady  should  prove  fatal,  caused  him  the  deepest  sorrow ;  he  also 
loved  Julia  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  and  he  felt  wretched  at  the 
very  thought  of  leaving  her.  But  the  calls  of  filial  afiection  could 
not  be  set  aside ;  and  he  went  to  take  leave  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
fifth  story  with  a  heavy  heart. 

As  Msidame  D pressed  his  hand,  she  expressed  to  him  the  warm 

thankfulness  of  her  heart  for  his  untiring  devotion  and  kindness  to 
them  ;  and  Julia,  with  a  voice  broken  with  emotion,  breathed  forth  her 
gratitude,  with  many  a  fervent  wish  for  his  welfare,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  father's  health. 

Eugene  bid  the  mother  adieu,  and  then  turned  toward  the  daughter ; 
but  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  He  pressed  her  hand  in  silence  ;  and 
while  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  fair  forehead,  a  tear,  which 
trembled  in  lus  eye,  found  its  way  to  her  cheek. 

We  will  not  pause  to  describe  the  bitter  tears  which  Julia  shed  after 
Eugene's  departure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  her  woman's  heart  had 
never  confessed  to  itself  that  she  loved  him  until  now.  It  was  at  this 
moment  when  his  noble  character,  his  amiable  temper,  his  kind  and 
generous  disposition,  together  with  all  his  devotion  to  her  mother  and 
herself,  were  vividly  pictured  to  her  mind,  that  it  was  reseryed  for  her 
to  feel  the  power  of  emotions  which  hitherto  had  been  strangers  to  her 
breast. 

Eugene  proceeded  rapidly  on  his  journey,  and  upon  reaching  Bor- 
deaux, found  his  father  dangerously  ill.  For  two  weeks  he  watched 
by  his  bed-side,  night  and  day  ;  but  all  the  kind  attentions  which  filial 
aHection  could  bestow,  and  all  the  aid  which  4;he  best  medical  talents 
in  the  country  could  give,  were  of  no  avail.  Death  had  marked  his 
victim  ;  and  the  sick  man  sank  gradually,  and  finally  breathed  his  last 
in  the  arms  of  his  son. 

Eugene  was  so  much  overcome  by  the  death  of  his  father,  that  he 
closed  his  doors  against  all  visitors,  and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion  for 
several  weeks. 

After  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  somewhat  assuaged,  his  fath^s 
notary  came  to  lay  before  him  the  state  of  his  afiairs. 

With  the  exception  of  some  trifling  legacies,  the  will  left  him  sole 
heir  to  a  handsome  estate.  Yet  the  only  pleasure  this  gave  him,  in  the 
depressed  state  of  his  feelings,  was  the  thought  that  he  might  be  able 
to  share  it  with  Julia,  and  thus  to  place  her  in  the  position  which  her 
birth,  beauty,  and  intelligence  so  fitted  her  to  adorn.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  all  his  affairs  being  arranged,  he  returned  to  Paris,  to 
unbosom  his  heart  to  the  lovely  Julia. 
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Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  drove  immediately  to  the  Rue  de 
BuBsy,  elated  with  a  thousand  fond  hopes,  which,  alas  I  were  only 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  old  porter  was  at  his  post,  hut  Julia  and  her  mother  had  left  the 
house  for  several  weeks,  and  the  old  man  was  ignorant  of  their  place 
of  residence. 

He  told  him  that  ahout  ten  days  after  he  left  for  Boideaiuc,  Madame 

D received  a  letter,  which  contained  some  agreeahle  inteUigenee, 

and  shortly  afler  this  the  two  ladies  left  the  house  suddenly  one  monir 
ing  with  a  gentleman,  who  had  called  for  them  in  his  carnage. 

Eugene  felt  desolate  and  heart-hroken  at  this  news,  and  takiqg  his 
key  from  the  porter,  ascended  quickly  to  his  chamher,  where  he  threw 
himself  on  the  hed,  and  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of  grief.  life  appeared 
to  him  to  have  lost  its  chaims ;  his  father,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had 
been  snatched  away  from  him,  and  the  last  tie  that  bound  him  to  lifr» 
the  lovely  being  upon  whom  he  had  placed  all  the  fondest  afBwtinna  of 
liis  heart,  and  toward  whom  he  had  flown  on  the  winga  of  love  to 
ofier  his  hand  and  fortune,  had  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  day  passed  away,  and  night  stole  upon  him,  but  hia 
not  assuaged  ;  for  the  vision  of  Julia  continually  rose  before  him,  m  all 
her  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  recollection  of  the  many  happy  honmhe 
had  spent  by  her  side,  ever  and  anon  returned,  to  swell  the  ennent  of 
his  grief. 

A  week  flew  by  before  Eugene  left  his  chamber.  During  thia  time 
the  old  porter  came  to  see  him  several  times  during  the  day,  for  espeii- 
once  had  taught  him  that  solitude  was  favorable  to  grief,  and  he  knew 
a  little  lively  conversation  would  do  him  good. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Eugene  gradually  resumed  his  ordinary  habita^ 
devoting  his  mornings  to  the  hospitals,  and  his  eveninga  to  atudy, 
whereby  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  greatly  diminished. 

Some  weeks  after  his  return  to  the  city,  he  entered  as  one  of  the  heiMe 
phpicians  at  the  hospital  of  La  Charitc,  and  gave  up  his  room  in  tlie 
Rue  de  Bussy.  Although  he  was  now  constantly  occupied  in  medioal 
studies  and  duties,  he  never  forgot  Julia.  The  aidor  of  his  paaaion  waa 
somewhat  tempered,  but  her  memory  was  still  fondly  eheiiahed ;  and 
in  his  dreams  her  beautiful  form  would  oflcn  reappear  to  add  new  life 
to  the  hopes  of  re-beholding  her,  which  he  still  cherished  in  hia  hreaat 
But  these  hopes  were  sometimes  dimmed  with  sad  reflectiona  when  he 
thought  of  what  might  have  been  her  fate.  Could  it  be  that  ahe  kid 
fled  from  the  Rue  de  Bussy,  to  hide  her  poverty  in  some  more  ohaome 
situation,  where  she  hod  ended  her  life  in  misery  ?  or  by  aome  mifiaeen 
means  had  she  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  wealth ;  and  had  aoBMe 
fortunate  suitor  carried  away  the  prize  which  he  woold  have  given  all 
he  possessed  to  obtain  ? 

One  afternoon,  whUo  he  was  walking  amid  the  gay  crowd  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  indulging  in  gloomy  reflectiona  and  oompletflly 
abstracted  from  every  tiling  passing  around  him,  he  heard  a  watt- 
known  voice  call  him  by  name.  He  turned  around  quickly  in  the 
direction  from  wliich  it  proceeded,  and  perceived  Julia  and  her  mother 
at  a  short  distance,  seated  beneath  the  shade.     With  a  heart  omflow- 
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ing  with  joy  he  flew  toward  them.     Julia  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 

greeted  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  while  Madame  D 

welcomed  him  with  as  much  warm  afiection  as  if  he  had  been  her 
son. 

Julia  had  never  before  appeared  to  him  so  lovely  as  she  was  at  this 
moment ;  the  roses  of  health  bloomed  upon  her  cheek ;  the  shade  of 
sorrow  had  passed  away  fix)m  her  brow  ;  and  her  beautiful  form  was 
clothed  with  an  elegance  and  taste  befitting  her  position.  As  he  took 
a  seat  beside  them,  he  saw  evidently  there  had  been  a  great  change  in 
their  condition. 

He  told  them  of  the  death  of  his  father,  of  all  the  regrets  he  had 
experienced  on  his  return  from  Bordeaux,  at  not  finding  them  in  the 
Rue  de  Bussy,  and  of  his  inefiectual  eflbrts  to  trace  them  out. 

Madame  D ,  in  turn,  related  that,  shortly  after  his  departure  for 

Bordeaux,  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Martinique,  informing  her  of 
the  death  of  a  relative,  to  whose  fortune  she  had  fallen  heir.  The 
legacy  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  Martinique,  whither  her 
daughter  had  accompanied  her;  and  hence  the  fruitless  searches  of 
Eugene  were  accounted  for. 

*  But  we  have  never  forgotten  your  kindness,'  continued  she ;  *  and 
ever  since  our  return  we  have  used  our  utmost  exertions  to  discover  you, 
that  we  might  welcome  you  to  our  new  home.  We  shall  never  cease 
to  feel  the  wannest  gratitude  toward  you,  Mr.  Eugene,  for  you  were,  in 
truth,  a  ministering  angel  to  us  in  the  hour  of  adversity.' 

Their  conversation  had  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  servant,  who  came  to  announce  to  Madame  D that 

her  carriage  was  in  waiting. 

The  ladies,  on  taking  leave  of  Eugene,  made  him  promise  to  come 
and  see  them  early  the  next  morning. 

Our  hero  returned  to  his  hospital  with  very  different  feelings  from 
those  with  which  he  had  started  out.  Despondency  had  vanished,  and 
radiant  hope  again  returned  to  light  up  his  breast  and  shed  its  benign 
influence  over  his  whole  being.  He  was  impatient  for  the  coming  of 
the  morrow,  and  at  as  early  an  hour  as  propriety  would  admit  of,  he 
repaired  to  the  residence  of  his  friends,  resolved  to  unbosom  his  heart  to 
Julia. 

Arriving  at  a  house  of  handsome  exterior,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  he  was  shown  into  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  fiimiahed  in 
the  most  sumptuous  style.  The  elegant  mirrors,  the  splendid  carpets, 
and  the  numerous  objects  of  taste  and  luxury  that  were  scattered  round 
in  profusion  contrasted  strangely  with  the  misery  of  the  little  chamber 
they  had  occupied  in  the  Rue  de  Bussy. 

But  Eugene  had  barely  time  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  around  him 
before  Julia's  light  step  was  heard  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  she  ran 
forward  with  a  sweet  smile  to  welcome  him  to  their  new  abode. 

'  Mamma  has  just  this  moment  gone  out,'  said  she,  *  to  attend  to 
some  business,  but  she  will  soon  return,  and  in  the  mean  time  youmvst 
sit  down  and  tell  me  all  you  have  done  since  we  parted.  You  do  not 
know  how  much  we  have  thought  of  you,  and  how  many  fervent 
prayers  we  have  offered  up  for  your  happiness  and  welfare.* 
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'  Nor  do  you  know/  icplicd  Eugene,  '  how  much  I  have  thought  of 
you ;  how  many  fruitless  hours  I  have  spent  in  soarohing  for  you,  and 
how  many  hitter  tears  I  have  shed  when  the  thought  has  oome  over 
me  that  we  might  never  more  meet  each  other.'  Eugene's  Yoice  trem- 
hled  slightly  as  he  gave  utterance  to  these  words,  and  when  he  ceaaed 
to  speak  Jidia  answered  not,  hut  cast  down  her  eyes  and  was  silent. 

In  a  few  moments  he  appeared  to  have  recoyeied  from  his '  emotioD. 
and  said  in  a  firmer  tone  :  '  You  asked  me,  dear  Julia,  to  tell  you  all 
that  has  transpired  since  we  parted ;  hut  I  will  he  more  retiospective. 
I  will  go  hack  to  the  time  when,  a  light-hearted  student,  I  used  to  cross  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries  to  go  to  my  hospital.  One  morning,  in  my 
walk  I  met  a  young  girl  of  graceful  form  and  airy  step,  who  attracted 
my  attention.  The  next  morning  she  appeared  to  me  again ;  and  so  an» 
for  days  afterward.  I  soon  hegan  to  feel  a  strange  sympathy  for  this 
young  person ;  and  afterward,'  when  I  missed  seeing  her  in  the  mom- 
ing,  a  sadness  hung  over  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  ooune  of 
a  few  weeks  our  meetings  hecame  much  less  frequent,  and  finally  we 
met  no  more  ;  and  1  was  now  made  completely  wretched.  I  neglected 
my  studies,  I  ceased  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and  wandered  about  the  eity 
with  the  vain  hope  of  meeting  this  unknown  young  person.  Acoident 
caused  me  again  to  cross  her  path,  and  this  time  I  followed  in  her  fbotr 
steps  until  I  ascertained  the  place  of  her  abode.  The  next  day  I  hired 
an  apartment  in  the  same  house,  and  soon  aflierward  we  became  ac- 
quainted. Af\;er  a  few  short  days  of  happiness  passed  by  her  side,  filial 
duty  called  me  away  to  my  home  to  attend  the  bed-side  of  a  dying 
father.  Weeks  passed  before  my  return  to  Paris,  and  upon  my  amval 
I  found  the  cherished  being,  who  now  occupied  all  my  thoughtB»  and 
toward  whom  I  Imd  fiown  on  the  wings  of  love  to  ofier  my  hand  and 
fortune,  had  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whither.  I  now  became  nttedy 
wretched,  and  existence  appeared  to  be  a  burden  to  me.  My  mind  bad 
but  one  object,  and  that  object  was  the  discovery  of  the  one  I  loured. 
Many  weeks  passed  away  in  fruitless  searches,  and  finally,  when  hope 
was  almost  extinguished  m  my  breast,  in  an  imlooked-for  moment  we 
met  again.  I  need  not  proceed  farther  with  my  history,  my  dear  Julia, 
for  you  know  the  rest,  and  I  come  now  to  ofier  you  a  heart  whidi  haa 
long  been  yours,  a  love  wliich  has  been  tried  by  time  and  absence,  and 
which  is  free  from  all  worldly  considerations.' 

At  this  moment  Eugene  pressed  Julia's  hand  to  his  hps,  and  gently 
drawing  her  toward  him,  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  The  beautiftil  g^ 
slirauk  not  from  his  embrace,  but  hid  her  blushes  in  his  bosom. 

Wliat  pcu  could  describe  the  ecstasy  of  these  two  beings  who,  after 
having  long  cherished  a  secret  love  for  each  other,  in  spite  of  tinie  and 
absence,  found  at  last  their  feelings  were  reciprocal  ? 

It  was  long  before  either  of  them  spoke,  but  their  silence  was  moze 
eloquent  than  words. 

At  last  Julia  told  him  Uiat  she  too  remembered  their  meetings  in  tbe 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  that  she  soon  learned  to  look  for  his  elaitie 
step  upon  the  gravel-walk,  and  when  afterward  he  reappeared  to  her 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  amid  their  sickness  and  poverty,  she  felt  emotiona 
she  had  never  before  experienced.     The  hour  of  separation  then  came. 
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when  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
it  was  reserved  for  her  to  feel  all  the  influence  he  had  gained  over  her 
affections.  She  painted  to  him  in  vivid  colors  the  grief  she  had  expe- 
rienced at  his  departure,  and  wdth  what  love,  mingled  with  feelings  of 
the  liveliest  gratitude,  she  had  cherished  his  memory. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conversation  Madame  D returned,  and 

while  she  was  cordially  welcoming  Eugene,  Julia  glided  out  of  the 
room  to  hide  her  feelings  from  the  penetrating  eye  of  her  mother. 

Eugene  seized  the  propitious  moment,  and  related  to  Madame  D 

all  that  had  just  transpired  between  himself  and  her  daughter. 

No  sooner  had  the  good  lady  heard  it  than  she  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  his  cheek  said, '  Dear  Eugene  I  I  will 
be  too  happy  to  call  you  my  son.  I  feel  at  this  moment  as  if  God  had 
repaid  me  a  thousand-fold  for  all  the  afflictions  I  have  sufiered,  and  I 
have  nothing  farther  to  desire  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  my  cup  of 
happiness  is  full  to  overflowing.' 

About  a  month  afler  this,  Eugene  and  Julia  were  married,  and  never 
did  the  venerable  old  church  of  St.  Hoche  witness  the  union  of  two  hap- 
pier beings. 

More  than  a  year  of  unsullied  felicity  has  passed  over  their  heads 
since  then,  and  as  Eugene,  the  promising  young  physician,  and  Julia, 
his  beautiful  vnfe,  take  their  accustomed  walk  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  they  still  love  to  recall  their  morning  meetings  there  in  days 
gone  by,  and  their  first  acquaintance  in  the  Rue  de  Bussy.  And 
although  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, they  often  fondly  dwell  upon  the  memoiy  of  the  many  happy 
hours  they  spent  together  in  that  wretched  chamber,  and  acknowledge 
they  were  among  the  most  happy  of  their  lives.  b.  t.  x. 


AUTUMN. 

The  autumn  wind  came  sigliing 

In  at  my  open  door, 
And  a  yellow  leaf  left  lying 

Silently  on  the  floor. 
Then  out  and  around  my  cottage 

It  shook  each  loosened  pane, 
Then  leaped  away  to  the  forest 

To  toy  with  the  leaves  again, 
And  shake  from  broad  boughs  bending 
The  fruits  of  summer's  sending: 

Then  once  again  came  flying 

Back  to  my  cottage  door, 
And  sobbed  as  the  sun-light  &ded 

And  died  upon  the  floor. 
Then  I  heard  the  noisy  patter 

Of  the  cold  and  chiUy  rain; 
And  I  knew  that  the  golden  autumn 

Had  wandered  away  again. 
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VBHOiits  or  Napoleon,  bis  Court  and  Family.    By  the  DircHE8B  D'Abraxtb,  (] 
dame  Junot.)     In  two  Tolames:  pp.  1186.     New-York:  D.  AppLnroir  awd  Oom* 

PAST. 

TuESE  arc  ponderous  yolumes,  and  written  with  all  that  minutenesfl  of 
detail)  even  in  matters  of  the  slightest  possible  importance,  in  which  A 
woman,  and  especially  a  French  woman,  is  so  apt  to  indulge.  The  motirM 
which  actuated  the  writer  in  giving  her  volumes  to  the  world  most  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  pure  and  honorable.  '  I  consider/  she  sajs,  in  her  intro- 
duction, *  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  to  be  a  duty  to  my  &mQyi  and^ 
above  all,  to  the  memory  of  my  husband.  Often  during  political  stomia  a 
veil  is  thrown  over  some  part  of  an  illustrious  life.  The  arm  of  Jmcv, 
which  for  twenty-two  years  defended  his  country,  is  now  in  the  grave,  and 
cannot  remove  the  veil  in  which  jealousy  and  envy  would  envelop  his  fluneu 
It  remains  therefore  for  me,  the  mother  of  his  children,  to  fulfill  that  sacred 
duty,  and  throw  in  all  the  light  and  all  the  truth  which  can  leave  him  to 
be  fairly  judged.'  This  is  certainly  well  and  gracefhlly  said,  and  avows 
objects,  the  noble  character  of  which  will  be  conceded  by  all  honorable 
minds. 

Madame  D^Vbrantes  commences  her  work  by  some  details  respecting  her 
family,  and  certain  distinguished  individuals,  such  as  Paoli,  '  at  the  time 
when  he  diffused  a  ray  of  light  upon  his  barbarous  country.*  She  rdateB 
conversations,  of  which  it  would  appear  she  kept  copious  memoranda,  with 
RoMANsoFF,  Marcoff,  Kalischeff,  and  Dirschkoff,  who  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  the  Russian  Empress,  and  acquainted  the  authoress  with  the  real 
cause  of  the  Greek  insurrection  of  1770.  She  speaks  of  Ck>rsica,  the  adopted 
country  of  the  fiunily  of  Coknene,  and  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Bdoxa- 
PARTE  family.  The  first  part  of  the  Memoirs  describes  the  dawn  of  the 
Revolution,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  which  Madame  D*ABBANm  was  a  wit- 
ness. Anoth  er  part  of  the  volumes  comprises  a  terrible  moment  of  the  writer^ 
existence ;  that  sanguinary  period  *  when  the  French  people  seemed  for  a 
while  to  vie  in  ferocity  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert'  Of  what  enswd| 
subsequently,  Madame  D^Abrantes  gives  this  succinct  but  rapid  r^e»*^- 
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'  But  the  militarj  flag  soon  rallied  under  its  protecting  shade  the  honor  and  glory  of 
France ;  and  with  magical  rapidity  the  triumph  of  her  arms  was  witnessed  on  the  bulks 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  and,  above  all,  on  the  plains  of  Italy.  Victory  accompanied  our  armies,  and 
wheresoever  they  went  their  track  was  marked  by  their  blood.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  my  sons  was  not  spared  by  their  father  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  But  those  days,  so  brilliant  in  our  camps,  were  dull  and  gloomy 
in  our  cities:  the  latter  were  a  prey  to  civil  dissension.  The  terror  of  massacre  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  terror  no  less  frightful,  produced  by  the  continual  conflict  between 
anarchy  and  power.  The  termination  of  this  conflict  was  the  more  doubtful;  for 
anarchy  was  fostered  in  an  element  but  too  &vorable  to  its  growth ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  power,  which  was  almost  always  usurped  by  force,  and  never  delegated  by  a  rea- 
sonable majority,  could  neither  be  awarded  nor  exercised  without  a  struggle.  Such 
contests  always  terminate  in  convulsions,  and  how  many  have  we  not  seen  1  How 
often,  when  listening  to  the  discussions  which  were  maintained  around  me,  have  I  heard 
the  destruction  of  my  unfortunate  countir  predicted  1  Alas  I  France  was  doomed  to 
linger  out  a  longer  career  of  misfortune !  What  was  done  one  day  was  undone  the  next. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  build  up  as  to  null  down,  and  in  Frante  the  truth  of  this  com- 
mon-place proverb  was  forcibly  verifiea.  Next  succeeded  the  directorial  reign — that 
monstrous  union  of  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  weakness.  I  saw  those  PasquinKingsAri 
whose  hands  the  sceptre  was  a  mere  club,  with  which  they  struck  until  the  blow^  be- 
came a  wound.  Their  reign  terminated,  the  consulate  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new'ero, 
and  France  once  more  rose  fh>m  amidst  wreck  and  ruin.  Next  came  the  days  of  the 
empire,  that  great  and  prodig^ious  wonder !  Doubtless  the  true  republican  regretted 
his  invaded  rights ;  but  where  is  the  French  heart  that  does  not  beat  at  the  recollection 
of  that  era  of  glory,  on  hearing  the  names  of  those  men  who  marched  to  battle  as  they 
would  go  to  a  fgte;  who  purchased  victory  by  a  scar,  and  proclaimed  France  the  miir 
tress  of  nations  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Tagus  ?  Thus  I  b^eld  the  star  of  our  |>ros- 
perity  at  its  summit;  I  saw  it  wane  into  obscurity,  re&ppcar,  and  sink  a  second  time. 
During  these  changes  my  heart  has  been  often  afflictea ;  I  have  suffered  deeply,  and 
my  silent  sorrow  has  been  more  bitter  than  the  loud  despair  of  many  others.  How- 
ever, it  was  even  some  gratification  to  French  pride  to  see  all  Europe  advancing  to 
crush  a  sovereign  of  whom  but  a  few  days  previously  it  had  been  the  slave. 

*  In  preparing  these  Memoirs,  how  many  past  recollections  have  revived !  how  many 
dormant  griefs  nave  awakened !  In  spite  or  the  general  fidelity  of  mv  memory,  I  occa- 
sionally met  with  dates  and  facts  the  remembrance  of  which,  thougn  not  effaced,  had 
faded  by  the  course  of  time.  They  were  speedily  restored ;  but  fmust  confess  that 
my  task  has  been  a  laborious  and  painful  one,  and  nothing  could  have  urged  me  for- 
ward to  its  execution  but  the  conviction  that  it  must  he  done,* 

There  are  numerous  matters  in  both  of  these  large  volumes  of  which  only 
a  woman,  and  only  such  a  woman  as  the  Duchess  D^Abrantes,  would  hare 
treated :  and  yet  all  are  so  immediately  interwoyen  with  national,  historical, 
and  domestic  facts  connected  with  Napoleon^s  great  career,  that  they  are 
seldom  without  deep  interest  to  the  reader.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  its 
great  prolixity  in  matters  which  concern  only  the  noble  lady*s  private  feel- 
ings and  emotions,  unconnected  with  any  stirring  events  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  narrate.  Some  of  these  emotions  and  feelings,  although  not 
perhaps  without  interest  to  those  who  are  for  the  first  time  to  become  mo- 
thers, might  perhaps  have  been  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  volumes,  as  a  work  of  general  historical  information.  We  dose 
our  notice  with  the  following  fervent  passages  from  the  last  page  of  the 
work: 

'  Napoleon,  destitute  of  all  the  aid  he  should  hare  received,  re^&ntered.  on  the  twen- 
tieth  of  March,  1815,  the  ch&teau  of  the  Tuileries,  while  the  fire  lightea  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  for  the  use  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  still  burned  in  the  principal  kitchen. 
Napoleon  dia  not  well  comprehend  his  position :  it  was  new  to  him ;  ana  he  shovld 
therefore  have  employed  new  assistants.  He  believed  the  Marshals  less  fickle,  and 
regretted  *  his  own  men,*  as  he  termed  them.  But  these  men  were  no  longer  kisj  they 
were  for  themselves :  and  his  error  concerning  them  mined  him.  He  had  formed  plaas 
ill  cemented  together,  to  enable  him  to  cross  a  bottomless  abyss.  He  coula  but 
perish ! 

'  The  twentieth  of  March  was  perhaps  the  most  important  day  in  the  life  of  Napo- 
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LBOX.  It  might  hare  boen  a  day  of  re^neration,  both  for  him  and  France :  it  was  a 
day  fiital  to  both.  I  regard  it  as  Uie  termination  of  the  erand  military  and  political 
existence  of  Napoueon  Bonafartjl  Here  we  most  stop ;  for  his  last  great  day  was  ae- 
complished !  Waterloo  was  the  tomb  of  all  that  had  escaped  the  sabre  of  ^e  Cossack, 
and  ^e  cannon  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  Thus  was  engulfed  our  national 
honor,  weighed  down  by  infamous  treasons.  Waterloo  came  upon  us  like  a  flame  kin- 
dled in  hdl.  and  destroyed  our  fortune,  our  glory,  our  all  I  —  eren  hopel  0  Water- 
loo t  Waterloo  I  No  I  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  horrible  day.  I  will  not  diml^  ikat 
whic^I  hnow,  I  will  not  publish  the  disgrace  of  a  French  name.  I  will  not  tdl  that 
the  ^ttle  might  have  been  gained,  yet  vxta  not.    In  auch  a  case,  silence  is  duty. 

'  The  twentieth  of  March,  then,  is  the  day  whereon,  in  these  Memoirs,  I  quit  Napo- 
LiON.  I  have  conducted  him,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  almost  firom  his  cradle  to  mature 
age,  throug[h  the  world  that  rang  with  his  marrellous  deeds,  and  unto  this  day,  when, 
more  surprising  than  erer,  he  reentered  alone,  at  the  head  of  a  few  brave  men,  Uie 
pdace  conquered  by  his  sword:  whence  he  issued  to  front  entire  Europe  armed 
against  him  I ' 

Touching  the  manner  of  these  volumes,  we  wish  we  could  say  that  the 
paper  upon  which  they  are  printed  was  whiter  than  it  is,  although  it  se^ns 
sufficiently  firm  as  to  '  body.*  The  engravings,  of  which  there  are  many, 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  mainly,  are  well  engraved.  We  had  no  idea,  how- 
ever, that  Maria  Louisa,  Josefhike^s  successor  as  Empress  of  France,  had 
such  a  'high  old  head.'  She  doesn^t  appear  to  have  been  'what  you 
might  call  a  ha'dsobe  wobad,'  as  the  wag  says  in  the  play. 


Partt  Lkaobbs:  Skbtghis  of  Thomas  Jkffeosox,  Alexaxdkh  ELucxltov,  Ahskkw 
Jackson,  Hexrt  Clay,  and  Jokn  R.vndolfh  of  Roanoke.  By  Jo.  G.  Baldwxs.  In 
one  volume:  pp.  869.    New -York:  D.  Applbton  and  Compant. 

This  volume,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  *  The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,'  includes  notices  of  many  other  distinguished  American  states- 
men beside  those  mentioned  in  the  title.  The  design  of  the  author,  as  briefly  set 
forth  in  his  preface,  he  seems  faithfully  to  have  carried  out  The  leading 
events  of  the  public  and  private  history  of  some  of  the  eminent  personages 
connected  with  the  political  career  of  the  United  States  are  given,  instead  of 
an  elaborate  review  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men  who  have  figured,  and  of  all  the 
measures  that  have  been  agitated,  in  the  course  of  the  eventful  period  extend- 
ing through  three-quarters  of  a  century,  which  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  author  claims,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  with  justice,  to 
have  performed  his  task  with  candor,  both  in  the  narrative  and  criticism, 
and  especially  in  entire  fireedom  from  all  partisan  bias.  The  events  he  de- 
scribes are  matters  of  familiar  history ;  all  that  he  has  attempted  has  been 
a  concise  narrative  of  the  facts,  with  just  and  l^)propriate  reflections,  in 
which,  as  we  have  said,  we  think  he  has  succeeded.  The  omission  of  two 
eminent  party  leaders,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  is  explained  and  excused  upon 
the  ground  of  a  lack  of  space,  and  the  multiplicity  of  recent  eulogies 
upon,  and  personal  memoirs  of  them.  It  strikes  us  that  good  engraved 
portraits  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  volume  would  have  added  greatly 
to  its  attractions.    It  is  well  printed,  upon  good  paper. 
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Lttbria  :  ▲  Dkamatio  Pom.  In  one  yolmne,  double-octavo :  pp.  128.  Boston,  Htit. : 
TioKKOB  AXD  Folds. 

An  *IoN'-ic  column  in  the  classical  dramatic  temple,  that  will  win 
admiration  and  applause  from  more  than  '  (mc^-readers/  (as  the  German 
phrase  goes,)  and  which  reflects  honor  upon  the  chaste  taste  and  severe  study 
of  the  author.  In  this  *  work-a-daj  *  age,  when  a  classical  style  is  repudiated, 
and  ^  Hot  Corn  *  is  considered  a  better  dish  than  any  which  ancient  Rome  could 
furnish,  perhaps  the  author  (whom  we  understand  to  be  Josiah  P.  QumcY, 
Jr.,  of  Boston)  need  not  expect  any  ^  great  rush '  to  the  counters  of  his  pub- 
lishers ;  but  he  may  nevertheless  have  the  better  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  ho  has  done  nothing  to  vitiate  the  style  or  corrupt  the  literary  taste  of 
the  time  —  such  as  it  is.  Not  that  we  admire  entirely  the  style  of  the  clas- 
sic drama,  for  we  do  not  It  must  needs  be  stately,  and  hence  necessarily 
somewhat  cold ;  but  with  all  its  lack  of  warmth,  it  is  pure  —  and  that  is  a 
great  point  gained.  We  had  written  thus  much  concerning  the  work  before 
us,  which  we  had  read  attentively  and  with  interest  and  pleasure,  when  the 
subjoined  review,  doubtless  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bryant,  met  our  eye  in 
the  columns  of  the  ^Etening  Post '  daily  journal.  "We  substitute  it  in  place 
of  any  farther  remarks  of  our  own,  as  a  clear  synopsis  of,  and  just  tribute 
to,  this  classical  performance  : 

*  Ltteria  is  founded  upon  the  familiar  classical  legend  of  Marcus  Curtics,  a  young 
Roman  knight  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  state,  in  obedience  to  the  ora- 
cle declaring  that  a  dangerous  abjss,  which  had  suddenly  opened  in  the  midst  of  the 
Forum,  should  not  close  until  it  had  engulfed  Rome's  most  precious  possession. 

'With  a  view,  howeTcr,  of  creating  a  sufficient  necessity  for  so  great  a  sacrifice,  a 
deviation  hns  been  taken  fVom  the  original  Livian  narrative  in  the  noxious  exhalations 
which  arc  described  as  rising  from  the  gulf  and  spreading  a  mortal  pestilence  which  no 
ordinary  human  means  can  remore.  But  the  introduction  of  the  character  of  Lttbbia, 
the  affianced  bride  of  Ccrtics,  who  incites  the  self-immolation  of  what  she  holds  most 
dear  to  the  demands  of  duty,  is  another  change,  and  the  change  most  essential  to  the 
purpose  of  the  author. 

'  This  purpose  is  to  exhibit  feminine  devotion  put  to  the  highest  possible  proof^  and 
thereby  to  suggest  that  woman,  even  in  the  ordinary  exertion  of  her  influence  on  man, 
has  a  share  in  the  merit  of  his  greatest  achievements,  which  is  by  no  means  generally 
suspected  or  appreciated. 

*  With  regard  to  the  leading  idea  of  ^Lyieria^  we  may  remark  that  it  is  an  original 
one,  or  that,  at  least,  it  is  here  brought  into  more  distinct  relief  than  has  elsewhere  been 
attempted.  It  is  certainly  an  adequate  basis  for  a  drama  of  a  very  high  order.  Kordo 
we  think  that  the  anthor  has  failed  to  answer  the  severe  requirements  of  his  task.  The 
plot  shows  throughout  an  unusual  mastery  of  dramatic  art,  particularly  in  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  dreadful  truth  is  gradually  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Lttxbia, 
while  listening  in  the  Temple  of  JcprrBR  to  the  oracle,  that  her  lover  is  the  sacrifice 
indicated  bv  its  mysterious  announcement  While  liable  to  exception  for  the  undue 
length  of  some  of  the  sentences,  the  language  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  purity, 
and  sonorous  rhythmical  march,  obviously  betokening  the  author's  familiarity  with  the 
early  and  host  examples  of  English  dramatic  composition.  The  tone  of  thought  is  also 
uniformly  sustained  and  elevated,  sometimes  highly  poetical  and  felicitously  expressed, 
but  never  degi'ncrating  into  bombast  or  feebleness. 

'  Lttkria,  the  daughter  of  DoKLrrs*,  the  high-priest  of  the  Temple  of  Ji  piteb,  is  the 
afiiarxcd  bride  of  Mahcis  Curtics     ishe  is  described  as  the  embodiment  of  the  purest 
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und  most  wcttiuiily  siflcctions,  subordinated,  however,  to  a  Bublimc  fidelity  to  her  oon- 
victions  «»f  duty.  When,  therefore,  the  oracle  not  only  declares  that  the  yawning  earth 
will  not  be  Mtiaified,  nor  the  pestilence  be  staid,  till  the  most  predoiu  poueMioD  of 
Rome  shall  bo  swallowed  in  the  abyss,  but  also  that  she  herself  must  announce  fb»  rSe- 
tim  indicated  by  it,  she  surrenders  without  a  murmur  yet  not  without  a  struggle,  the 
object  of  her  K»ve  to  the  will  of  Hkavbx.  It  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  the  author 
has  succeeded  completely  in  portraying  the  moral  beauty  of  so  exalted  a  character. 
Hardly  less  excellent  are  his  delineations  of  the  generous  ambition  of  Curtius,  and  the 
austere  sanctity  of  the  high- priest,  struggling  respectively  with  the  strong  impulses  of 
earthly  afiection. 

*  Unlike  the  mass  of  contcmponiry  poetr}',  the  volume  will  be  most  aoceptaUe  to 
readers  of  a  matured  taste  and  scholarly  culture.  Nor  will  it  be  less  aoceptaUe  from 
the  fiict  that  it  bears,  with  decidLHl  advantage,  the  critical  test  of  repeated  and  esrcftal 
I>enisal.  From  the  conscientious  study,  also,  as  well  as  the  sterling  literary  qnalitiea 
manifested  in  '  Lyteria,'  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  author  is  capable  of  giriog  to  the 
world,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  works  which  will  do  credit  to  his  own  powers  as  well 
ua  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers.* 


Sargbnt's  Sbrirs  of  ScHonL-RKAnKRjt:  *The  First-Class  Standard  Reader':  in  one 
volume:  pp.  4b0.  Boston:  PuiLLirs,  Sampson  and  Compaxt.  New- York:  J.  G. 
Dkrbt. 

We  arc  remindcil  by  tlic  appcAranco  of  the  sixth  edition  of  *  The  Rrst- 
Class  Standard  Reader/  upon  our  tabic,  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  aericB 
of  new  School-KcaderSf  in  course  of  publication  by  Phillips,  Sakfsoh  axd 
Company,  of  Boston,  and  J.  C.  Derdy,  of  this  city,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ern 
Sargent,  author  of  that  rcmarkabl}'  successful  work,  *  The  StandArd 
Speaker,*  is  the  editor.  The  principal  volume  of  tlie  series,  *  The  Ilnt- 
Olass  Standard  Reader,*  is  a  handsome  octavo  of  four  hundred  and  eightf 
pages,  and  contains  some  new  features  which  must  commend  it  highly  to 
the  favor  of  every  intelligent  teacher.  The  system  of  references,  by  which 
the  rcader\s  attention  is  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  against  faults  of  artica- 
lation  and  pronunciation,  and  by  which  he  is  directed  to  a  solution  of  all 
difficult  words  in  a  copious  *  Explanatory  Index,*  at  the  end  of  the  ydame, 
is  a  great  improvement  on  all  previous  contrivances.  It  is  more  thorough, 
and  relieves  the  text  from  cumbersome  and  unsightly  notes.  But  it  is  in 
the  character  of  its  reading-lessons  that  this  work  is  particuUrly  strong. 
These  arc  carefully  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  and  arc  at  the  same 
time  of  a  high  order  in  a  literary  respect.  The  most  scrutinizing  care  hag 
been  exercised  to  exclude  every  thing  of  an  immoral  or  even  qucstionahle 
tendency. 

The  above  *  Reader  '  is  meeting  with  a  rare  success.  Though  publiahed 
only  la.'^t  suaimer,  it  has  passed  tlirough  six  large  editions,  and  has  been 
widely  introduced  into  our  best  schools.  The  series  will  consist  of  Ato 
books.  The  next  in  order,  *The  Standard  Fourth  Reader,*  is  announced  fcr 
publication  the  ])resent  month.  It  is  said  that  it  will  bo  one  of  the  most 
thorough  elementary  books,  in  its  introductory  exercises,  ever  published. 
Mr.  Sargent  has  been  several  years  engaged  on  these  works,  and  has  col- 
lected quite  a  library  of  Knglish,  French,  and  German  reading-books,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  such  improvements  as  they  may  present 
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Elkments  of  Loqio  :  Comprising  the  Substance  of  an  Article  in  the  '  EncyclopsBdia 
Metropolitana/  with  Additions,  etc.  By  Richard  Whatelt,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     In  one  volume:  pp.  443.     Boston  and  Cambridge:  James  Mdnrob  and 

COMPANT. 

The  present  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has  akeadj  passed  through 
nine  editions,  and  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  who  has  intro- 
duced a  few  insertions  and  alterations  of  expression  in  some  places ;  and 
several  passages  have  been  transferred  from  the  places  which  they  formerly 
occupied,  to  others  which  appeared  more  suitable.  In  his  iutroduction  and 
elsewhere  the  author  has  given  a  brief  but  clear  exposure  of  some  objections 
which  have  been  of  late  years  revived,  in  a  new  form,  against  the  utility  of 
science  generally,  against  the  syllogistic  theory,  and  against  the  explanations 
given  in  the  treatise  before  us  of  reasoning  from  induction.  We  have  never 
dwelt  much  upon  logical  or  theological  treatises  in  these  pages,  nor  do  we  *  ag- 
nize a  prompt  alacrity  ^  at  reading,  as  a  general  thing,  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  we  have  been  both  entertained  and  instructed  in  the  perusal  of  the 
present  volume.  We  were  glad  to  see,  for  one  thing,  the  rebuke  given  to  those 
who  indulge  in  ambiguous  terms,  one  example  of  which  (and  it  ought  to  be 
made  a  *  severe  example  ^  of)  he  quotes  from  a  recent  Protestant  work :  '  Theo- 
logy teaches  that  there  is  in  God  one  Essence,  two  Processions,  three  Persons, 
four  Relations,  five  Notions,  and  the  Circumincession,  or  Perichoresis.' 
Think  of  giving  this  as  a  description  of  the  nature  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  a  child !  We  commend  to  theological  disputants  these  sensible  remarks 
also,  which  we  incidentally  noted  in  turning  over  the  Archbishop's  pages,  as 
not  unworthy  of  heedful  regard : 

'  As  it  is  wise  to  reserve  for  mature  age,  such  instructions  as  are  unsuitable  to  a 
puerile  understanding,  so  it  seems  the  part  of  a  like  wisdom  to  abstain,  during  this  our 
state  of  childhood,  from  curious  speculations  on  subjects  in  which  even  the  ablest  of 
human  minds  can  but  *■  see  by  means  of  a  glass,  darkly.'  On  these  the  learned  can 
have  no  advantage  over  others ;  though  we  are  apt  to  for&pt  that  any  mysterious  point 
inscrutable  to  Man,  as  Man  —  surpassmg  the  utmost  reach  of  human  intellect  —  must 
be  such  to  the  learned  and  to  the  icrnorant,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  simple  alike ;  that 
in  utter  darkness  the  strongest  sight  and  the  weakest  are  on  a  level.  '  Sir,  in  these 
matters,'  (said  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  Reformers,  respecting  another  mysteri- 
ous point,)  *  I  am  so  fearful  that  I  dare  speak  no  further,  vea  almost  none  otherwise, 
than  as  the  Scripture  doth,  as  it  were,  Uad  me  bv  the  hand, 

*  And  surely  it  is  much  better  thus  to  conauU  Scripture,  and  take  it  for  a  guide^  than 
to  resort  to  it  merely  for  conJirTnationSj  contained  in  detached  texts,  of  the  several  parts 
of  some  system  of  theology,  which  the  student  fixes  on  as  reputed  orthodox,  and 
which  is  in  fact  made  the  guide  which  he  permits  to  '  lead  him  by  the  hand ; '  w^hile 
passages  culled  out  from  various  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  subserviency  to  such 
system,  are  formed  into  what  may  be  called  an  anagram  of  Scripture ;  and  then,  by 
reference  to  this  system  as  a  standard,  each  doctrine  or  discourse  is  readily  pronounced 
Orthodox,  or  Sociuian,  or  Arian,  or  Sabellian,  or  Nestorian,  etc. ;  and  all  this  on  the 
pfround  that  the  theological  scheme  which  the  student  has  adopted  is  supported  by 
Scripture.  The  materima  indeed  are  the  stones  of  the  Temple ;  but  the  building  con- 
structed with  them  is  a  fabric  of  human  contrivance.  If  instead  of  this  too  common 
procedure,  students  would  fairly  search  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  not  merely  to 
defend  their  opinions,  but  to  form  ihem  —  not  merely  for  argvmenUt  but  for  truth  — 
keeping  human  expositions  to  their  own  proper  purposes,  and  not  allowing  these  to 
become  practically  a  standard  ^— if,  in  short,  they  were  as  honestly  desirous  to  be  on 
the  side  of  Scripture,  as  they  naturally  are  to  have  Seri^tvre  on  their  aide,  how  much 
soiinder,  as  well  as  more  charitable,  would  their  conclusions  often  be ! ' 

If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  not  good  advice,  on  the  part  of  the  venerable 
Protestant  Archbishop,  let  them  turn  to  his  pages,  and  see  with  what  ability 
he  supports  the  arguments  which  enforce  it 
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PoEVS  OF  THE  Oriext.    Bj  Batard  Tatlor.    In  one  volume:  pp.  203.    Boston: 
TiCKXOR  AN'D  Fields. 

Coming  down  to  town  the  other  morning,  in  the  good  steamer  *  Armenia^* 
wo  took  out  of  our  travelling-bag,  or  literary  satchel,  this  neat  and  tasteful 
volume  of  Bayard  Tatlor.  Now,  it  is  something  to  say  of  any  one  yolmne 
of  poetry  that  you  *  read  it  through  at  a  sitting ; '  nor  is  it  complimentaiy, 
perhaps,  to  say  it  of  all  volumes  of  poetry  which  one  is  lound  to  read.  But 
it  is  no  mere  compliment  which  we  desire  to  pay  to  this  volume,  or  its  gifted 
author,  when  we  state  that  we  did  read  it  through  at  a  sitting,  although 
moving  along  the  autumnal  shores  of  a  glorious  river,  in  company  with 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  fellow-passengers.  AVe  had  recent  occasion  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  faithfulness  of  description  in  his  prose  writings ;  of 
the  certainty  with  which  the  reader  might  assume,  that  ho  was  regarding  * 
true  picture  of  what  his  author  was  endeavoring  to  represent  to  his  eye,  or 
to  his  mind.  Taylor's  poetr}'^  demands  the  same  high  praise ;  and  instead 
of  talking  concerning  it,  we  are  going  to  permit  the  reader  himself  to  *  think 
about  it,'  by  affording  him  some  specimens  whereon  to  ruminate.  Sorely 
were  we  tempted  by  ^Thc  Temptation  of  JTansftn  Ben  KJialed^  and  one  or 
two  other  somewhat  kindred  pieces,  which  are  suffused  with  oriental  hues ; 
but  we  must  confine  our  extracts  to  less  extended  portions  of  the  volume, 
bc>c:inning  with  *  Charmian^^  which  is  also  a  *  temptation,'  but  nererthelesB 
a  short  one : 

*  0  Daugiiteu  of  tlie  Sun  I 

Who  g-avc  the  keys  of  passion  unto  thee  ? 

"Wlio  taught  the  itowenul  sorcery 

Wherein  my  soul,  too  willing  to  be  won, 

Still  feebly  8truff|2:les  to  be  free, 

But  more  than  half  undone  ? 

Within  the  mirror  of  thine  oyci*, 

Full  of  the  sleen  of  warm  K<^|>tuin  skies  — 

The  sleep  of  licfhtning,  bound  m  airy  spell. 

And  deadlier,  because  invisible  — 

I  see  the  reflex  of  a  feeling 

Which  was  not,  till  I  looked  on  thee : 

A  power,  involved  in  mystery, 

That  shrinks,  aft  righted",  froiii  its  own  revealing. 

*  Thou  sitt'st  in  stately  indolence. 

Too  calm  to  feel  a  breath  of  passion  start 

The  listless  fibres  of  thy  sense. 

The  fiery  slumber  of  thy  heart. 

Thine  eyes  are  welLs  of 'darkness,  by  the  veil 

Of  lanpiid  lids  half-sealed :  the  ])are 

And  bloodless  olive  of  thy  face. 

And  the  full,  silent  lips  that  wear 

A  ripe  serenity  of  CTace, 

Are  dark  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  hair. 

Not  from  the  brow  of  templed  Athor  beams 

Such  tropic  warmth  along  the  j)ath  of  dreams ; 

Xot  from  the  lips  of  homed  Isis  flows 

Such  sweetness  of  repose ! 

For  thou  art  Passion's  self,  a  goddess  too, 

And  aught  but  worship  never  knew ; 

And  thus  thy  glances,  calm  and  sure, 

liOok  for  accustomed  homage,  and  betray 

No  cfibrt  to  assert  thv  sway : 

Thou  dcem'st  my  fealty  secure. 
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'  0  Sorceress !  those  looks  unseal 
The  nndisturb^d  mysteries  that  press 
Too  deep  in  nature  for  thcf  hea^  lk>  Itel 
Their  tmor  and  their  IbrelinlesA. 
Thine  eyes  are  torches  thatUhime 
On  secret  shrines  tfaetr  nnforeboded  fires, 
And  fill  the  vaults  ol  silence  and  6t  gl(xmi 
With  the  unresting  life  of  new  deairoB. 

I  follow  where  their  arrowy  ray' 

Pierces  the  veil  I  would  not  tear  away, 
And  with  a  dread^  delicious  aW6  bdltOld 

Another  gate  of  life  unfold,   ' 

Like  the  rapt  neophyte  who  sees 

Some  marcn  of  grand  Oisirian  mysteries. 

The  startled  chambers  I  explore^ 

And  every  entrance  open  lies, 

Forced  by  the  magic  thrill  that  runs  b^fbre 

Thy  slowly-lifted  eyes. 

I  tremble  to  the  centre  of  my  beine 

Thus  to  confess  the  s|>irit'8i>oise  «^erthiown. 

And  all  its  guiding  virtues  blown 

Like  leaves  oefore  the  whirlwind's  fury  fleeing. 

'  But  see  I  one  memoir  rises  in  my  soul. 
And,  beaming  steadi^  and  clear, 
Scatters  the  lurid  thunder-clouds  that  roll 
Through  Passion's  sultry  atmosphere. 
An  alcneniy  more  potent  borrow 
For  thy  dark  eyes,  enticing  Sorceress! 
For  on  the  casket  of  a  sacred  Sorrow 
Their  shafts  fall  powerless. 
Nay,  frown  not,  Athor,  from  thy  mystic  shrine : 
Strong  Goddess  of  Desire,  I  will  not  be 
One  o?  the  myriad  slaves  thou  callest  thine, 
To  cast  my  manhood's  crown  of  royalty 
Before  thy  dangerous  beauty :  I  am  firee ! ' 

In  another  vein,  but  to  our  eye  and  ear  very  picturesque  and  musical, 
are  the  lines  on  *  Tyre  J  Most  admirably  are  tiie  Scripture  terms  and  pic- 
tures retained : 

'  The  wild  and  windy  morning  is  lit  with  lurid  fire ; 
The  thundering  surf  of  ocean  be^  on  the  rooks  of  Tyre  — 
Beats  on  the  fallen  columns  an<f  round  the  headland  roars, 
And  hurls  its  foamy  volume  ;Uong  the  hollow  shoreik 
And  calls  with  hungry  daivo^  that  speaks  its  long  desire  : 
'  Where  are  the  ships  of  Tarahish^  the  mighty  ships  of  Tyre? ' 

'  Within  her  cunning  harbor,  choked  with  invading  sand. 
No  galleys  bring  their  freigntage,  the  spoils  of  every  land. 
And  like  a  prostrate  forest,  when  autumn  gales  have  blown, 
Her  colonnades  of  granite  Ue  shattered  and  o'erthrown : 
And  from  the  reef  the  pharos  no  longer  fling[s  its  fire 
To  beacon  home  from  Tarshiflh  the  lordly  ships  of  Tyre. 

*  Where  is  thy  rod  of  empire;  once  mighty  on  the  waves— 
Thou  that  thyself  exalted,  till  kings  became  thy  slaves  ? 
Thou  that  didst  speak  to  nations,  and  saw  thy  will  obeyed— 
Whose  favor  made  them  joyAil,  whose  anger  sore  afraid  — 
Who  laid'st  thy  deep  foundations,  and  thought  them  strong  and  sure, 
And  boasted  'midst  the  waters :  shall  I  not  aye  endure? 

'  Where  is  the  wealth  of  ages  that  heaped  thy  nrincely  mart? 
The  pomp  of  purple  tinppings ;  the  gems  of  oyrian  art ; 
The  silken  goats  of  Kedar ;  Sabssa's  spicy  store ; 
The  tributes  of  the  islands  thy  squadrons  homeward  bore, 
When  in  thy  fates  triumphant  they  entered  from  the  sea 
With  sound  of  horn  and  sackbut,  of  harp  and  psaltery  ? 

41 
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'  IIowI,  howl,  ye  ships  of  Tanhish !  the  glorj  is  laid  waste : 
Thcro  is  no  luJbitanoD ;  the  mansions  are  deftoed. 
No  mariners  of  Sidon  unfbrl  your  mighty  nib; 
No  workmen  fell  the  fir-trees  that  ffrow  m  Shemr's  Tales, 
And  Bashan's  oaks  that  boasted  a  ttioiiiaiid  years  of  sun, 
Or  hew  the  masts  of  cedar  on  frosty  Lebanon. 

'  Rise,  thoa  foreotten  harlot  I  take  op  thy  harp  and  sing : 
Gall  the  rebemoos  islands  to  own  their  anoient  Unr : 
Bare  to  the  spray  thy  bosom,  and  with  thy  hair  anboond, 
Sit  on  the  piles  of  ruin,  thou  throneless  and  discrowned.' 
There  mix  thy  Toice  of  wailing  with  the  thunders  of  the  sea. 
And  sing  thy  songs  of  sorrow,  that  thou  remembered  be  I 

'  Thoagh  silent  and  forgotten,  yet  Naturo  still  laments 
The  pomp  and  power  aeparted,  the  lost  magnifloenee: 
The  nills  wero  proud  to  see  thee,  and  they  are  sadder  now; 
The  sea  was  proud  to  bear  thee,  and  wears  a  troubled  brow, 
And  evermoro  the  surges  chant  forth  their  Tain  desire: 
'  Where  are  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  the  mighty  ships  of  Tyre? '  * 

One  other  poem,  upon  a  still  sacred  city,  must  dose  our  quotations :  *  O 
Jerusalem !  Jerusalem  I  —  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonert  Ifana 
that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee  togethery  m  » 
hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  noit  *  Think  of 
the  emotions  which  must  haye  filled  the  mind  of  our  poet  as,  looking  down 
upon  the  'Beautiful  City,'  he  penned  the  following: 

'Fair  shines  the  moon,  Jerusalem, 

Upon  the  hills  that  wore 
Thy  glory  once,  their  diadem 

Ere  Judoh's  reign  was  o'er : 
The  stars  on  hallowed  Oliret 

And  over  Zion  bum. 
But  when  shall  rise  thy  splendor  set? 

Thy  miyesty  return  If 

zi. 

'The  peaceful  shades  that  wrap  thee  now 

Thy  desolation  hide: 
The  moon-lit  beauty  of  thy  brow 

Restores  thine  ancient  pride ; 
Yet  there,  where  Rome  thy  Temple  rent, 

The  dews  of  midniiriit  wet 
The  marble  dome  of  Omar's  tent, 

And  Aksa's  minaret. 

ITL 

*  ThT  strength,  Jerusalem,  is  o'er, 

And  broken  are  thy  walls; 
The  harp  of  Isbael  sounds  no  more 

In  thy  deserted  halls : 
But  where  thy  kings  and  prophets  trod. 

Triumphant  oyer  Death 
Behold  tne  liTing  Soul  of  Gk>D— 

The  Christ  ofN&zareth ! 

XT. 

*  The  halo  of  His  presence  fills 

Thy  courts,  thy  wars  of  men; 
His  footsteps  on  thy  holy  hills 

Are  beautiful  as  then  • 
The  prayer,  whose  bloody  sweat  betrayed 

His  human  agony. 
Still  haunts  the  awful  oliTe  shade 

Of  old  Gethsemane. 
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V. 

'  Woe  unto  thee,  Jerusalem  1 

Slayer  of  prophets,  thou. 
That  in  thj  fury  stonest  them 

God  sent,  ana  sends  thee  now: 
Where  thou.  0  Christ  I  with  anguish  spent, 

Forgare  tny  foes,  and  died. 
Thy  garments  yet  are  dailj  rent  — 

Thy  soul  is  crucified! 

yi. 

'  They  darken  with  the  Christian  name 

Tne  light  that  from  thee  beamed. 
And  hy  the  hatred  thej  proclaim 

Thj  spirit  is  blasphemed : 
Unto  thine  ear  the  prayers  they  send 

Were  fit  fur  Bblial's  reign. 
And  Moslem  cimeters  defend 

The  temple  they  profane. 

yn. 

'  Who  shall  rebuild  Jerusalem  ? 

Her  scattered  children  bring 
From  Earth's  far  ends^  and  jg^ther  them 

Beneath  her  sheltenng  wmjg? 
For  Judah's  sceptre  broKen  hes, 

And  from  his  kingly  stem 
No  new  Messiah  shall  arise 

For  lost  Jerusalem  I 

ym. 

*  But  let  the  wild  ass  on  her  hills 

Its  foal  unfrighted  lead, 
And  by  the  source  of  Kedron's  rills 

The  desert  adder  breed : 
For  where  the  loye  of  Christ  has  made 

Its  mansion  in  the  heart, 
Hb  builds  in  pomp  that  will  not  £Euie 

Her  heayeniy  counterpart. 

IX. 

*  How  long,  0  Christ  I  shall  men  obscure 

Thy  holy  charity — 
How  long  the  godless  rites  endure, 

Which  they  bestow  on  Thbs? 
Thou,  in  whose  soul  of  tenderness 

The  Father's  mercy  shone. 
Who  came,  the  sons  of  men  to  bless 

By  truth  and  love  alone. 


*  The  suns  of  eighteen  hundred  years 

Have  seen  Tht  reign  expand. 
And  Momin|[,  on  her  pathway,  hears 

Tht  name  in  every  land; 
But  where  Tht  sacred  steps  were  sent 

The  Father's  will  to  biae, 
Tht  garments  yet  are  daily  rent — 

Tht  soul  is  crucified  I ' 


Enough :  if  we  were  to  quote  more,  it  would  not  avail,  savB  to  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  true  poetry;  and  as  for  those  who  do^  they  will  buy  the  book. 
Yet  to  all,  of  every  class,  we  cordially  commend  it. 


^-^ 
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D.  ^Vppleton  and  Compant's  Xbw  Catalogub  of  American  and  English  Books :  oom- 
prising  a  most  Extensive  Assortment  of  the  Best  Woricain  every  I>epartment  of  lite- 
rature and  Science :  with  a  Complete  Index. 

This  catalogue,  aside  from  tho  evidences  of  careful  research  and  dear 
arrangement  which  it  presents,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  intellectaal  ra- 
sources  of  the  great  book-establishment  whence  it  proceeds,  and  of  which 
it  will  be,  for  tho  present  at  least,  a  preeminent  monument  It  containa 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dosely-printed  pages,  in  double  columns,  classifled  in 
cYcry  department  of  literature,  science,  and  art  The  subjoined  ^N6te»  and 
lUms '  of  interest  gleaned  from  the  catalogue  will  afford  some  idea  of  its 
character  and  scope : 

*  1.  The  nambcr  of  authors  in  this  catalogae  to  4T78i,  of  wlddi  1506  ire  Ameariean. 
*3.  The  imnibvr  otfemaU  authors  Gnamerated  is  8M,  of  irtiich  146  are  American. 
*8.  The  diflc'rent  works  spcciflcd  amount  to  8ii41. 

*4.  Tho  volniMS^  taking  only  one  copy  of  each  work,  are  19,801. 

'5.  The  estimsted  tal-ue  of  one  copy  of  each  work  bereio  enumerated  Is  $40,801. 

*  6.  The  number  of  subjects  troatca  of  is  1555. 

*7.  Tlio  liirgeM,  hook  in  the  collection  b  entitled  ^BovdeuIb  SHiKBPZAn*— 80  z  84. 

'S.  The  tniallesl  book  In  the  collection  is  Tati.os's  ezeMdingly  qaaint  wortc,  the  ^Ttunab 
Bible'— 2x2. 

*9.  The  thickest  book  is  ^Liddsu.  akd  Scon's  Loxioon*— pp.  1784. 

'  10.  Tho  thinnest  one  is  the  '  Book  of  Flower  Painting *— pp.  27 

*11.  The  handsomest  printed  work  is  the  New-York  edition  of  the  'Spectator/  In  six  Tobunas 
Svo. 

'  13.  The  book  printed  from  the  smallest  Ij/ps  yet  nied  In  America  is  D.  A  ft  Co.ls  baanttbl 
new  pocket  edition  of  thio  Prayer-Book. 

'  18.  The longeist  title  is  'Loudon's  Encycloi)edla  of  Plants*— 15  lines. 

*  14.  Tho  shortest  title  is  a  book  entitled  *  Home '  —  pp.  172. 

'  15.  The  lowest  price  book  is  'Axtuon's  Ea<»y  Catechism » —  OJI^centa. 
*1G.  Thv  m'Mt  exptnvtite  work  is  ^Uokfnaol'b  Collection  of  Fittings*— price,  |10M,  (ono 
t!iou.*«an(l  dollars ) 
'17.  The  work  comprising  tho  largest  number  of  volumes  is'TAunrli  Ddphln  Gbatfai*— 
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'  IS.  Tho  most  voluminous  English  anthor  Is  Sir  Wai.ieii  Scott  :  93  vols. 

'  19.  The  most  voluminous  American  author  Is  FsimiOBii  Coopnt  —  88  toIb. 

'  20.  The  oldest  book  In  tho  collection  is  *Tho  Troublcfl  at  Frankfurt' —16M. 

*21.  Tho  largest  tcorkhy  one  author  is  *Lord  KixasBonorou's  Mexican  Antiquitlefl**  la  idiia 
immense  voIb.  folio. 

'22.  The  greatest  collection  of  authors  In  ono  sot  of  books  is  *Cuauiibs*  British  PoatB^* 
taining  the  works  of  14S  authors. 

'23.  The  7nofA  profasdy  illustrated  work  is  tho  '  Illustrated  LondcHi  News,*  oontatn!ng< 
12,000  spirliod  enf^^^ings. 

*  24.  Thi'  longest  continued  work  is  the  *Annnal  Beglster,*  which  has  been  pabllshed 
interruption  fur  the  long  period  of  95  years. 

'  25.  The  greatest  variety  <\f  editions  of  any  anthor  is  of  *  Shaksfeabx.* 

<  26.  Tlie  most  ludicrous  work  is  the '  Comic  Uiatory  of  Itoma* 

<  27.  The  most  elegant  book  of  line-engravings  ever  imported  is  tho  now  Enj^kh  woikv  Ika 

*  Rnval  Galliiry  of  Engravings.' 

'  2<<.  The  miwt  saleable  Euxrlish  anthor  is  SiiAKsrEASK.  tlien  Btro!!,  and  Mooax  thetlilid.  Qt 
Aniorican  authors:  essaj'i^ts,  Ievino ;  historians,  BANcaorr:  poets,  Bbtant. 

'29.  Tho  most  singular  work  is  tho  'Notes  and  Qnerics/  a  repertoire  of  everything  odd  or 
iMirlous. 

'  30.  Tho  richest  Illustrated  work  of  colored  engravings  is  'Windsor  Castle.' 

*31.  Tho  ^Tcatest  number  of  any  American  work  sold  by  us  is  *  Bbxtok'B  Thirty  Taaii/ af 
which  npwani  of  ^,000  were  sold  before  publication. 

'82.  The  frrcatost  number  sold  of  any /fn«  imported  bock  is  the  Abbotsftml  odKkm  of  fta 
Wavorloy  Novels,  in  12  vols.  —  ITiQ  —  which  has  exceeded  600  copies,  making  9800  toIil 

*  38.  Tho  in-oatost  number  of  copies  of  an  EnglUOi  Juvenile  imported  is  10,000.    It  Is 

*  Tlio  IMeturo  rioosuro-Dook/  of  which  wo  sold  in  ono  season  70001    Price,  $1.25. 

*34.  Two  vi-ry  Ititcresting  and  boautUUl  volumes  in  tho  collection  are  the  *Bonai  of  8i 
BPRARr,'  an<l  tliu  -  Parables  uf  our  Lobd/  the  whole  contents  of  which  are  engriHfedl 

'  35.  Sonic  i'Ka  iiiny  l>o  furDie<l  of  the  growing  desire  for  gsograyhical  knowledgSt  when  ira 
Htatcthe  fact  th.-it  wc  have  sold  over  5000  copies  of  'Appuetokb*  Modem  Atlas,^  and  UOO  oqplaiof 

*  Hlkcka  Alias.'  boMdo man}'  hnndrcil  conies  of  other  pood  atlases.  (See  pp.  10-11.) 

'  36.  I'ho  best,  the  ohc.npest  edition  of  (he  British  Poets,  as  well  as  the  edition  prlntad  fkOB-Ai 
largest  type,  and  will  be  tho  most  complete,  is  the  new  edition  nowpabUshing  mr  IX  A.  A  Cik 

'37.  Tho  must  saleable  Theological  works  arcTaa^tcn  on  tho  racablcs  anaTBBvoKaalha 
Miracles,  2  vols.' 
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